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I.    PHILIP  LINDSLET. 


BT   LKftOT  J.  BAL0BT,  D.  D. 


Thb  eminent  services  of  Philip  Dndsley,  D.  D.,  late  president  of 
the  University  of  Nashville,  as  an  educator  of  youth,  have  been  widely 
known  in  our  country,  and  most  highly  appreciated  at  each  of  those 
points  or  centers  of  influence  where,  in  the  providence  of  God,  he 
was  successively  called  to  labor.  Especially  is  this  true  of  Nashville, 
and  the  surrounding  region,  in  which  he  may  be  said  to  have  been 
the  pioneer  of  classical  learning,  and  where,  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, he  exerted  a  controlling  influence  upon  the  cause  of  education, 
not  only  in  Tennessee,  but  through  the  whole  South  West  Whether 
we  consider  the  auspicious  time  at  which  he  began  his  labors  in  Ten- 
nessee, their  long  continuance,  or  his  own  rare  qualifications  for  the 
work,  it  could  not  be  otherwise  than  that  such  a  man,  in  such  a  cause, 
should  make  a  deep  and  permanent  impres:^ion  upon  his  generation. 
He  seems  from  an  early  period  to  have  regarded  himself  as  set  apart 
to  the  cause  of  the  higher  or  more  liberal  education.  lie  ever  looked 
upon  it  as  the  great  work  of  his  life.  The  steadfast  zeal  with  which 
he  pursued  it,  and  the  distinguished  success  which  crowned  his  efforts, 
entitle  him  to  a  place  among  the  foremost  educators  of  our  age  and 
country.  And  it  is  our  present  purpose  to  give  some  account  of  him 
and  his  work  in  this  his  chosen  field  of  labor — to  tell  of  his  plans, 
purposes,  opinions,  trials,  and  triumphs,  as  an  educator  of  youth.  In 
order,  however,  to  form  some  just  conception  of  his  character,  both  as 
a  man  and  a  minister,  we  shall  first  preface  what  we  have  to  say  of 
him  as  an  educator  with  the  following  biographical  sketch,  which  we 
abridge  from  Dr.  Sprague^s  ^Annals  of  the  American  Pulpit  J* 

I.  ouTLuiK  or  Hu  Lire. 
Philip  Lisdsley  was  bom  December  21st,  1786,  near  Morristown, 
N.  J.  nis  parents  were  both  of  English  extraction ;  the  Lindsleys 
and  Condits  being  among  the  earliest  settlers  of  Morristown,  and  in- 
fluential Whigs  of  the  Revolution.  His  early  youth  was  spent  in  his 
father's  fiamily,  at  Basking  Ridge,  N.  J.,  and  in  his  thirteenth  year  he 
entered  the  academy  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Finley,  of  that  place,  with 
whom  he  continued  nearly  three  years.  He  entered  the  junior  cUus 
of  the  CoU^  of  New  Jersey  m  November^  1802,  and  was  graduated 
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io  September,  1804.  After  graduating  he  became  an  assistant 
teacher,  first  in  Mr.  Stevenson^s  school  at  Morristown,  and  then  in  Mr. 
Finley's  at  Basking  Ridge.  He  resigned  his  place  with  the  latter  in 
1807,  and  about  the  same  time  became  a  member  of  Mr.  Finley's 
church,  and  a  candidate  for  the  ministry,  under  the  care  of  presby- 
tery. He  was  then  for  two  years  Latin  and  Greek  tutor  in  Uio  col" 
lege  at  Princeton,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  theology, 
chiefly  under  the  direction  of  its  president.  Dr.  Samuel  Stanho}>e 
Smith.  On  the  24th  of  April,  1810,  he  was  licensed  to  preach  the 
gospel  by  the  presbytery  of  New  Brunswick. 

Continuing  his  theological  studies  during  the  next  two  years,  and 
also  preaching  a  while  at  Newtown,  L.  I.,  where  he  declined  overtures 
for  a  settlement,  he  made  an  excursion  into  Virginia,  and  afterward 
to  New  England,  and  in  November,  1812,  returned  to  Princeton,  in 
the  capacity  of  senior  tutor  in  the  college.  In  1813  he  was  trans- 
ferred from  the  tutorship  to  the  professorship  of  languages,  and  at 
the  same  time  was  chosen  secretary  of  the  board  of  trustees.  lie 
also  held  the  offices  of  librarian  and  inspector  of  the  college  during 
his  connection  with  the  institution.  In  October  of  this  year  he  was 
married  to  Margaret  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the  Uon.  Nathaniel  Law- 
rence, attorney-general  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

In  1817  he  was  twice  chosen  president  of  Transylvania  University, 
Kentucky,  hut  in  both  instances  declined.  In  the  same  year  he  was 
ordained,  sine  iitulo,  by  the  presbytery  of  New  Brunswick,  and  was 
also  elected  vice-president  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey.  In  1822, 
aft^r  Dr.  Green's  resignation,  he  was  for  one  year  its  acting  president. 
The  next  year  he  was  chosen  president  of  Cumberland  College,  Ten- 
nessee, and  also  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  but  he  declined  both 
appointments.  The  same  year,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity 
was  conferred  upon  him,  by  Dickinson  College,  then  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Dr.  J.  M.  Mason. 

After  refusing  to  consider  overtures  concerning  the  presidency  of 
Ohio  University,  at  Athens,  he  was  again  offered  the  presidency  of 
Cumberland  College,  and  finally  induced  to  visit  Nashville ;  the  result 
of  which  was  that  he  at  last  signified  his  acceptance  of  the  office  in 
1824.  During  his  absence,  the  board  of  trustees  of  Dickinson  Col- 
lego  had  sent  a  deputy  to  Princeton,  to  induce  him  to  consent  to  be- 
come president  of  that  institution.  On  the  24th  of  December  he  ar- 
rived in  Nashville  with  his  family — the  college  having  then  been  in 
operation  a  few  weeks,  with  about  thirty  students.  He  was  inaugu- 
rated with  much  pomp  and  ceremony,  on  the  12th  of  January,  1825. 
His  address,  delivered  on  the  occasion,  was  published  and  very  widely 
circulated.     It  was  a  noble  effort,  and  was  regarded  as  auspicious  of 
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an  eminently  useful  and  brilliant  career.  The  corporate  name  of  tlio 
college  was  changed  the  next  year  to  **The  University  of  Nashville/' 

In  May,  1834,  Dr.  Lindsley  was  unanimously  electwl  mo'lerator 
of  the  general  assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  church  of  the  Unit*.-! 
States,  then  holding  its  sessions  at  Philadeljihia.  lie  wa.s  *Afx-Ui']  a 
member  of  the  '*  Royal  Society  of  Northern  Antiquarian.","  at  (^'i\»*:U' 
hagen,  in  1837. 

In  1845,  Mrs.  Lindsley  was  taken  from  him  by  death,  ii(if:r  a  rn>t 
happy  union  of  about  thirty-two  years.  In  1S4I>  he  i*a=»  iruirri-d  'o 
Mrs.  Marv  Ann  Avers,  the  widow  of  a  kinsman — K;ia««  A\':r-.  v.rj 
founder  of  the  Xew  Albany  Theoloincal  .Seininarv — a  da'j;:};*  -.r '/  *\  s 
late  Major  William  Silliman,  of  Fairfi»:!d,  Conn.,  hvA  a  i.i'-":  '  f  '':.k 
venerable  Prof»fS*jr  Silliman  of  Vale  iloWr^*:-  In  Mav.  \ry/\  ;.-;  v.  « 
electwl  orofrissor  of  ecclesiastical  Tt(j]\i\  and  biblical  arch-f--'!-  .••.  i*.  *!.r 
NifW  Albanv  TheoIo::ical  Seminarv :  and.  havlM'  re-i'/T.-'l  •  .  :  :•  - 
der.cv  of  th»*  Univf^r^itv  of  Xashvijie  ir.  Octo'*:r  fvilyv. !:.i'.  :  -  r-- 
inove»l  to  Xcw  Albanv  in  D»x-emler.  an!  i:i,*J:XfA  ou  'l.^  -;;•--  .'  *  • 
jTotVsorship  at  the  U-^inr.in;^  of  th-?  z.k\1  \'<\t.     If'-f;  r.  •  '   r*  '  -    J 

«  4  «  ft        «  • 

th-^r  ollio^,  ontr.rv  t«j  th-r  u:.ir.'.ii;..*j*  "»:*:.  '.:'  f.^^  ^-  j.-i. 

v.ivTi.  arid  irit^rrcour^e  wi-.h  l.!i  :'.-!-::.>.      A  r*:**i   *-'=;*-     .  '  •     •    - 

«*  —  ^ .— c»     ..    **  «3»^     ....^     '^  •  .  .     .  >    :!,,'■:.....     .  ,       .....  .  '  • . 


•  *  •  P  « 
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When  the  tiding  of  his  alarminjnr  illness  were  communicated  to  the 
general  assembly,  special  prayers  were  immediately  offered  in  his  be- 
half, and  a  committee  appointed  to  visit  him,  and  express  the  sympa- 
thy of  the  assembly  with  his  afflicted  family.  When  his  departure 
was  announced,  the  most  tender  and  respectful  notice  was  taken  of  it, 
and  the  funeral  solemnities,  which  took  place  on  the  succeeding  Mon- 
day, and  were  conducted  by  distinguished  members  of  the  assembly, 
bore  witness  to  the  gratitude  and  veneration  with  which  his  character 
and  services  were  regarded.  ITis  remains  were  deposited  by  the  side 
of  his  first  wife  and  his  Youngest  son. 

Dr.  Lindsley  left  five  children — three  sons  and  two  daughters.  All 
his  sons  were  graduated  at  the  University  of  Nashville.  One  of  them, 
Adrian  Van  Sinderen,  is  a  lawyer ;  another,  Nathaniel  Lawrence,  was 
formerly  professor  of  languages  in  Cumberland  University,  and  more 
recently  principal  of  Greenwich  Female  Seminary,  Tennessee ;  and 
the  third,  John  Berrien,  is  an  ordained  minister  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  chancellor  of  the  University  of  Nashville,  and  professor  of 
chemistry  in  the  medical  department  of  the  same  institution. 

II.      HIS   CHIEF   WORK   AT   NASHVILLE. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  there  were  three  principal  fields  of  labor 
on  which  Dr.  Lindsley,  at  diflferent  periods  of  life,  made  his  influence 
felt  as  An  educator :  the  first  in  his  native  state,  and  within  the  walls 
of  his  own  Alma  Mater,  where  he  devoted  fifteen  years  of  his  early 
prime,  with  unsurpassed  energy  and  ardor,  to  the  work  of  classical 
instruction,  gradually  but  easily  winning  his  way  up,  from  a  tutorship 
to  the  presidency  of  the  college ;  tlie  second  at  the  capital  of  the  then 
young  and  rising  state  of  Tennessee,  where,  for  twenty-six  years,  he 
gave  the  whole  force  of  his  intellect  and  character  to  the  furtherance 
of  all  popular  and  liberal  education ;  and  the  third  at  New  Albany, 
where,  for  a  few  years,  he  imparted  to  candidates  for  the  gospel  min- 
istry the  well-matured  results  of  his  experience  and  scholarship.  Of 
this  last  field  we  shall  not  now  speak.  His  period  of  labor  there  was 
too  short,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  institution  too  much  embar- 
rassed, to  admit  of  much  development  Nor  need  we  dwell  long  on 
the  first  field,  in  New  Jersey.  Brilliant  as  had  been  his  successes  there, 
both  as  a  scholar  and  a  teacher,  there  can  be  no  question  that  the 
great  work  of  his  life,  both  as  it  regards  its  intrinsic  labor  and  its 
lasting  usefulness,  was  performed  in  Tennessee. 

Of  this  first  period,  however,  we  may  give,  in  passing,  the  testi- 
mony of  an  eye-witness.  Dr.  Maclean,  the  present  (1859)  president 
of  the  college  at  Princeton.  "  Dr.  Lindsley,'*  says  he,  "  was  one  of 
the  best  teachers  of  whom  I  have  any  knowledge,  lie  had,  in  a 
high  degree,  the  happy  faculty  of  imparting  to  his  pupils  some  of  hia 
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own  ardor  for  the  studies  of  his  department.  They  were  tau^lit  to 
give  close  attention  to  grammatical  niceties,  us  well  as  to  the  Ktylo  nixl 
sentiments  of  the  authors  studied.  For  youth  in  colloge,  as  \V(>11  as 
for  youth  in  classical  schools,  he  insisted  upon  the  inijK>rtanc<j  of  (con- 
stant reference  to  the  grammar  and  the  dictionary,  and  of  a  thorough 
analysis  of  the  words,  as  requisite  to  a  full  appreciation  of  tho  )K*aTi- 
ties  of  style  and  thought.  Uis  favorite  Greek  authors,  if  I  iniiiUik<) 
not,  were  Homer,  Aristotle,  and  Longinus;  and  to  his  fi}tu\inmn  fnr 
them  may  be  traced  some  of  the  characteristics  of  liin  own  mIvIm," 

It  is  known  that  he  declined  the  highest  |>ohition  in  th^,  ((ift  of  iii» 
Altna  Mater,  and  cast  his  lot  in  the  West,  contrary  Uj  ihh  mIiiIm:*, 
and  indeed  to  the  deep  regret,  of  his  friends  at  the  KaAt  Who  f^iu 
tell  the  career  of  honor  and  usefuln^fss  which  might  have  await/;«l 
him  there  had  he  accepted  that  im[Kirtant  [i^^ition  f  Who  f^u  »ay 
that  a  presidency  at  Nassau  Ilall,  running  through  a  '{^iHri^-r  of  z 
century,  would  not  have  presented  a  care^;r  of  UA^fuIn***  f'illy  *•','* aI 
to  that  of  Dwight  at  Yale,  or  Nott  at  Lnion,  or  any  oth'rr  wh^.h 
our  country  has  yet  affbrde/l.  Still  we  h^i taU;  not  U/  thifik  lint  ;^ 
acted  wisely  and  well  in  goinjr  just  when  h<?  did  Ut  »h%t  tet,'/:,\  i',  u 
be  called  the  wild  woods  of  Tenii<r«e«.  We  hav<j  !•/  r.'♦^.^^'•f  '/ 
doubt  that  he  there  achieved  a  gr^-at^r  and  more  ifftj^/f*-*?.*  *'.-/r  '  /f 
his  generation  than  he  could  po»*ihIy  have  f;7*rr  *i/ir^,  u*.  T'  :.>.-',•,. 
New  Haven,  or  anv  other  eastern  M^t  of  l*niTu'.T.'j,  Tu*i  ;>^.-.  '/  r^iA 
deviaetb  his  wav,  but  tlie  ly^rd  fV\Tt:f^ei\i  La  *Vrt*.  A  yr*v.  >'av  -»>-,* 
JQsX  emerging  (rom  the  wild^rrne** — }y^i:AiT:'j  .*a  tu^f^.t,*^  *,v,  v  %//,^ 
houses,  cor^tmcting  its  work*  fA  ;&>rr.*.  irr.p-fv  *rr>^r.r.  %•'  •/•.y  -a 
virgin  soil  into  caiiivaiio!!.  an*:  '%L*,t  r^a*:?  v,  ,k'i  *u^,  iv. '..:«■  .."•«  '/ 
its  literanr  a£4  sciettinc  ir^'.itnr.i/yr..-*.  TV.**  r**** *>«.•.  -wv*  •  .  /  *-  j 
ftate  can  ever  do  if^  r.a  cLii-irer.  >.  *.'  *Jr.>,  */,  v/r>   *.'.-*?:  v  '.,«".•  •/ 

tioL  waa  iers  to  be  'k.c^  A  -in^f^-'-^^rz.'.v*-/.  »*»  .v;*/'.-/,  'r  .-^ 
Gce^&oa— one  wfc/>  Liii  v.*  £.v,'»>f:r^  v.  if  *»'y  •*>»:  -"v.'.*— .  4.-.;    ■* 

tanoL  'h^-'i  i>>M    ^  ti»&%nuiu*«i  vu*^  ^jf  ail    i/-^   -a  «i'>k«i/V>«i    » 
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ness  of  purpose  which  constituted  so  important  an  element  in  his 
character,  than  the  fixed  and  persistent  determination  which  kept  him 
from  ever  leaving  Nashville  till  his  work  was  done.  No  inducement 
from  abroad,  and  no  amount  of  difficulty  at  home,  could  ever  wean 
him  from  this  his  first  love  of  western  life.  There  was  scarcely  a  year 
of  the  twenty-six  when  he  might  not  have  gone  to  other  posts  of 
usefulness  and  honor.  Offers  came  to  him  unsolicited,  from  the  East, 
tlie  North,  the  South.  To  tliose  who  understood  the  discouragements 
which  he  had  to  encounter  at  Nashville,  and  the  repeated  liberal  in- 
ducements held  out  to  him  from  other  quarters,  there  was  a  touch  of 
the  heroic  and  sublime  in  that  steady,  unalterable  resolve  which  kept 
him  at  his  chosen  post  so  long,  and  from  first  to  last  so  confident  of 
success. 

« 

Says  Dr.  Sprague,  "  Though  Dr.  Lindsley  never,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, sought  an  appointment  from  any  literary  institution,  such  was 
his  reputation  that  he  was  solicited  to  the  presidency  of  such  institu- 
tions more  frequently  perhaps  than  any  other  man  who  has  ever  lived 
in  this  country.  In  addition  to  the  cases  ah'eady  mentioned  (in  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio,)  ho  was  chosen  to  the  presidency  of 
AVashington  College,  Lexington,  Va.,  and  of  Dickinson  College,  Car- 
lisle, in  1829;  was  chosen  twice  to  the  presidency  of  the  University 
of  Alabama,  at  Tuscaloosa,  in  1830 ;  wtis  chosen  provost  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  at  I'hiladelphia,  and  president  of  the  College 
of  Louisiana,  at  Jackson,  in  1834 ;  president  of  South  Alabama  Col- 
lege, at  Marion,  in  1837  ;  and  president  of  Transylvania  University, 
in  1839:  all  which  appointments  he  promptly  declined,  though  he 
was  greatly  urged  to  accept  them." 

Now  the  explanation  of  all  this  is,  that  he  saw  from  the  first,  with 
the  clear  intuition  of  his  strong,  practical  mind,  that  there  was  a  great 
work  to  do  in  Tennessee — one  not  to  be  finished  in  a  day  or  a  year, 
but  demanding  the  labor  of  a  life-time ;  and  accordingly,  instead  of 
frittering  away  his  energies  on  half  a  dozen  different  schemes  and 
points  of  influence,  he  determined  to  make  the  most  of  life  by  devot- 
ing it  all  to  that  one  work,  and  never  to  leave  it,  until  those  who 
should  come  after  him  might  be  able,  upon  the  foundation  which  he 
had  laid,  to  rear  a  noble  and  lasting  structure. 

III.      niS  PLANS  AND  PURPOSES  AS  TO  A  UNIVERSITY. 

Coming  to  Nashville  in  the  full  vigor  of  his  well-matured  faculties, 
at  a  time  when  there  was  scarcely  any  thing  worthy  of  the  name 
of  college  in  all  the  South  West,  it  was  natural  that  Dr.  Lindsley 
should  at  once  form  the  design  of  establishing  an  institution  on  a 
broad  and  permanent  basis,  fully  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  thing 
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of  the  kind  in  our  country.  He  was  too  well  versed  in  all  the  essen- 
tial elements  that  constitute  the  life  of  a  college,  ever  to  suppose  that 
this  could  be  done  immediately.  But  we  find  the  magniticcnt  con- 
ception taking  possession  of  bis  mind  from  the  very  bc-gitining — of 
building  up  an  institution  of  the  first  order,  not  only  for  Tennessee, 
but  the  whole  South  West.  Accordingly,  in  his  fir^L  public  address 
at  Nashville,  in  1825,  on  his  inauguration  as  president — which  was 
throughout  a  most  masterly  plea  for  ^^Colleyiate  JbJducaliou^^  as  the 
very  life  of  a  free  people — he  expressed  his  views  in  such  terms  as 
the  following : — 

The  grand  expiTinient  is  about  to  bo  made  whether  this  collci^c  bhall  be  organ- 
ized on  a  pcrniani  nt  and  respectable  basis,  or  whetlier  it  n^ain  la-  det>tiiiod  to  a 
temporary  existonoe,  and  to  ultimate  failure,  from  the  want  uf  due  encouragement 
and  patronage  from  the  wealthy  citizens  of  West  Tenne«*eu  and  tlic  a4ljacent 
states.  It  is  d^-si ruble  that,  in  a  college,  provision  should  be  ma<le  for  instruction 
in  all  the  sciences,  and  in  every  department  of  phiU)»)|»}iy  and  litf-rature.  To  the 
nltimate  attainment  of  tliis  desideratum  we  must  direct  our  \iews.  We  hope  to 
see  the  day,  or  that  our  successors  may  see  it,  whrn  in  (Juinlx-iiand,  or  in  the 
University  of  Nashville,  shall  be  found  such  an  array  of  abl**  profe}w>ni,  such 
libraries  and  apparatus,  such  cabinets  of  curiosities  and  of  natural  tiistory.  such 
botanical  gard'.ns,  astronomical  observatories,  and  chtmical  laboratories,  as  shall 
insure  to  the  student  every  advantage  which  the  oldt-st  and  n»'hli>t  Knr'»[>ean 
institutions  can  bo;ist.  So  that  no  branch  of  experimental  or  physieal,  of  moral 
or  political  science,  of  ancient  or  modern  languages  and  literature,  hliall  be  neg- 
lected. 

In  his  first  baccalaureate  address,  entitled  "  77te  Cause  0/  Educa- 
tion  in  Tennessee^''^  and  delivered  on  tlie  first  comm<rncornont  of  the 
university,  in  1820,  we  find  him  developing  still  further  th»?  rnagriifi- 
cent  educational  scheme  which  he  had  projected.     lie  says  : — 

The  trustees  of  Cumberland  College  have  parcliascd  one  hundred  and  tirenty 
acres  of  land,  to  me»  t  the  various  purposes  d  their  corit'-rnplat^-*!  lh  v».r»ity,  ft 
is  proposed  immediately  to  commence  the  erection  of  a  s^.-ri*  s  f4  bu:.<t\xtim  for  th=) 
aocomnfHxlation  of  studentji,  instructors, and  stewards;  consist. n:<  of  fi.»:  add.t!or«al 
colleges,  each  sufficiently  commodious  for  a  hundred  MU'lent^.  and  thr'io  AmintAnt 
professors  or  tutors,  and  of  seven  houses  for  as  many  prineipal  or  h^-a'!-profiL'^«^^ni. 
We  shall  then  liav<.-  »ix  c<>lh-ges,  and  twenty-five  inftrm-rorji, and  su^ommfrtiaUi/aM 
fe>r  six  hundred  pupils.  To  each  cr>llege  will  he  attich^d  a  r*  f  f.^ji/ry  or  VArdtrig- 
house,  with  ei^lit  or  ten  a-.-res  of  land  for  gardening  and  ex»  re  ji^.  The  CfA>2<^ 
will  be  erected  at  8u<:li  disUinces  from  each  other  as  to  prevent  the  QNcal  eviiii 
resulting  from  the  c«»ngr>gation  of  large  numbers  f>f  y<>uth  nt  "h-  Mme  plac^. 
Profenors  will  occupy  hou9*-s  on  the  intervenins:  lots  :  and  fh<^r«  w;;!  ^^  at  U-tut 
three  officers  resident  within  the  walls  of  each  efjil-g\  VV'»;  «h.v.l  inns  hiv^ 
•ix  distinct  and  separat*.-  families,  sr>  Ciir  as  regards  d'»m»Ar;.:  '- -;i,r.orr.y.  .nrismal 
p<dice,  and  social  order ;  while  one  9emitus  aca^Umtrui  'a..I  «UjV  tmUjA  and 
control  the  whole. 

A  more  eligible  or  healthful  site,  for  such  an  esta^ll!.'tl.^n■  nt.  fan  :.f^  }if.  ^«nnd 
in  the  western  c^^untry.  Here  la  the  plac*.*,  and  naym  .a  *h^  •.rr^-,  '.r  gi^Tif-.rrjtm 
enterprise.  Here  l^t  us  erect  a  university  so  decidedly  ar.d  n  ,riUimi<Vj  nn^r\of 
in  every  department  tltit  a  rival  or  competitiir  Uf^A  n«'t  r,^.  •'•n:  >i.  lj-\  \m  mak^ 
ample  provision  f«»r  everj-  speci^-s  of  instmetion — scientino.  !.>riry.  p,rf/»^/#nAl — 
which  ocu*  country  dennands.  Let  education  be  ext^n<!':d  v.  *he  ph/yii/^al  and 
moral,  as  well  as  to  the  mental,  C»cuIti»-«.  I>:t  agricair.*:-"  \.{,r*irW,rt\*'-.  ^.jv.i  and 
military  engineerinsr,  :rymnai*tios,  the  liberal  and  th^  m- «^;hAri  ^ai  rir'^— what^r7*T 
may  tend  to  impart  vi!j;i>r,  dignity,  grace,  activity,  health  U>  th*f  brxly — what^'^r 
mflj  tend  to  purify  the  hesurt,  improre  the  monila  aad  ma&ners,  diaoipliAo  H^ 
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intellect,  and  to  furnbh  it  with  oopioos  stores  of  useful,  elementary  knowledge — 
obtain  their  appropriate  place  and  rank,  and  receive  merited  attention,  in  our 
seminary ;  so  that  parents  may,  with  confidence,  commit  their  sons  to  our  care, 
assured  tliat  they  will  bo  in  safe  and  skillful  hands — under  a  government  equitable, 
paternal,  wild,  firm,  vigilant,  and  faithful — where  their  every  interest  will  be  con- 
sulted, their  every  faculty  be  duly  cultivated,  and  where  every  effort  will  be  made 
to  render  them  intelligent,  virtuous,  accomplished  citizens. 

In  bis  ^^ Baccalaureate^^  of  1829,  he  pleads  still  more  urgently  the 
cause  of  a  great  university,  including  ail  the  departments  of  law, 
medicine,  divinity,  science,  literature,  and  the  arts,  and  remarks : — 
"  Scarcely  any  portion  of  the  civilized  Christian  world  is  so  poorly  pro- 
vided with  the  means  of  a  liberal  education  as  are  the  five  millions 
of  Americans  within  the  great  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  In  casting 
my  eye  over  the  maps  of  Tennessee,  it  struck  me  from  the  first  that 
this  was  precisefy  the  place  destined  by  Providence  for  a  great  uni- 
versity, if  ever  such  an  institution  were  to  exist  in  the  state.  And 
in  this  opinion  I  am  fully  confirmed  by  several  years'  observation  and 
experience.  I  am  entirely  satisfied  that  it  is  physically  impossible  to 
maintain  a  university  (I  am  not  now  speaking  of  an  ordinary  college,) 
in  any  other  town  in  the  state.  And  for  this  single  good  reason,  were 
there  no  other,  namely,  a  medical  school,  which  may  be  regarded  as 
an  essential  and  as  the  most  important  part  of  a  real  university,  can 
never  be  sustained  except  in  a  large  town  or  city,  and  the  larger  Uie 
better,  Nashville  is  the  only  place  where  a  medical  school  would  even 
be  thought  of;  and  physicians  know  full  well  that  such  is  the  fact 
If  Tennessee  then  is  to  have  such  a  school,  it  must  be  established  in 
Nashville." 

The  city  of  Memphis  was  not  then  in  existence,  and  it  is  remark- 
able how  well  the  present  flourishing  medical  school  at  Nashville, 
with  its  four  hundred  students,  its  able  faculty,  its  spacious  and  well- 
arranged  laboratories,  museum,  library,  and  general  apparatus,  hardly 
inferior  to  any  in  the  Union,  vindicates  the  sagacity  of  this  early 
opinion  and  prediction. 

In  his  commencement  speech  of  1837,  which  was  one  of  the 
longest  and  ablest  of  all  his  educational  discourses,  after  giving  an 
outline  of  the  various  systems  of  collegiate  and  university  education 
in  England,  Scotland,  Continental  Europe,  and  our  own  countiy,  he 
proceeds  to  present  a  sketch  or  summary  of  the  scheme  which  he 
wished  to  carry  out  at  Nashville.  After  expressing  the  opinion  that, 
for  the  purpose  of  educating  boys,  generally  between  the  ages  of  fifteen 
and  twenty-one,  our  isolated  American  colleges  are,  as  a  system,  to  be 
preferred  either  to  the  English  or  German  universities,  provided  they 
be  made  in  fact  what  they  are  in  name,  he  says : — 

But  I  would  not  stop  here.  While  I  would  duly  encourage  and  improve  the 
common  college,  as  we  should  the  common  school,  there  ought  to  be  in  every 
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state,  at  least  in  each  of  the  larger  states,  one  institution  of  the  highest  onlor  nnd 
most  comprehensive  and  commanding  cJiaractcr.  If  we  can  not  achi<:v<>  tliis 
object  in  five  or  twenty  years,  it  may  bo  done  perhaps  in  fifty  or  five  iiundred. 
If  we  can  not  hope  in  our  day  to  rival  Jjorlin,  Munich,  (.>otting<?n,  I^iiiizii^, 
Copenhagen,  Vienna,  ilallc,  Lcyden,  Paris,  Moscow,  or  even  St.  Peirmburt?,  w*s 
may  commence  the  enterprise,  and  leave  posterity  to  carry*  it  onward  toward 
completion.  For  complete^  in  the  nature  of  tliingn,  it  never  can  be.  It  must  \y*. 
growing,  advancing,  enlarging,  accumulating,  till  the  end  of  time.  No  univrrmty 
in  Europe  b  complete — not  even  in  any  one  department. 

Ilaving  described  the  necessary  collections  and  fixture**,  lie  thon 
goes  on  to  say : — 

Our  university  must  have  the  requisite  teaching  force  alwi.  Vv'S,.*^>^,r*  <f 
ever)-  language,  dead  and  living — of  every  science,  in  all  its  branchfn  and  «!jbJ.- 
visions,  in  all  its  bearings  and  applications.  To  be  more  particular,  thi-r*-  htiou.d 
be  professors  or  teachers 

Of  ancient  classical  languages  and  literature  *, 

Of  oriental  languages  and  literature  ; 

Of  mLNlem  European  languages  and  literature  ; 

Of  mathematics,  natural  phihjsophy,  aMtron<jmy  ; 

Of  chcmi««try,  gi-N^Njgy.  mineralr>g\',  c^mi|iorative  anatomy  : 

Of  archactulogj' — in  reference  Uj  ancient  natioiiM.  g'i'»»rrrir/ien*ii.  ^  .:.•;■.:  .- 
den-ie,  geography,  myth«>logy,  arts,  M;i';noos,  and  «till-;xi*r.'./  :.'y*r.a- 
mcnu : 

Of  philol«>gy,  el«j«juence.  poetry,  hi^torj' ; 

C)f  phy9iol'nr>" — ve*«'»-table,  animal,  and  oomp.iratire  : 

Of  ethics,  politic*".  l«>irc.  metaphysics; 

C>f  con:;titutional  and  inb.mntionol  law : 

Of  f)*-fli:ical  eor^nomy  and  nati^-nal  ftat.Vos  : 

Oi  architecture,  s-.-uIpture.  pvnting.  draxinz.  er.^'!.'".^.  ma«,.:  : 

C>f  enjineering^-e.v.l.  m  litary,  and  r*A',ai  ; 

Of  mtchan'e»-^pria'^lpUj54  an-l  pr;*f:*i',-if:  -. 

Of  agri<:ultare.  c«;mm'-rC'=-.  nnnaiictnr'is  : 

Of  f;:ncinj,  r.din^'.  «w;rr.ni  r.z.  and  'vtL'.r  .v-ir.'y  an-i  \.fA.'z''a,  i'^  r,r.-..i'.   . 

Of  natural  h'at.fry  in  rrvcry  'Itrpartmect  - 

Cn'  all  ihs  liberal  pro£*;afciijn.'* ; 

Of  bbiical  iiteruXare  ; 

Ani  k(  rel"g^^«>n.  i.n  ^-u-.h  .^orrrj  a.nd  rry.^.-"^   ia  r..iy  V.  «r.»*ti.  *-.-      .-,  * 
jiid:«;!'>U"*  and  r*:Tir<itv.-j  piiftior*  •/  r!ii    -err.  v.  ;.-*  *  ; 
There  sh'jal'i  >r  *jh'>."L!».  .q  sb^rt.  f-*r  ai.  '):  -.  *<.\''.^>-».  i.-jt    ar./-..-/  ■*  \  ...   .   . 
frflFi* -rj.     So  di;it  no  v..^*i.  n-.t  "i  'V-r  or-.^N  •':..-.     *  r^:.   :    *' .,*     .:y.  •     ^t 

oajht  *-t  \)K  rr.uch  m«',re  Mfriy  ar.-i  nA^xr.^ix  '.^-jt  j  m»j*t.*  v  .•  '■.■:  T.  ••  •#  ■  «« 
not  j.T«=-a  eilhTr  a*  a  -y^n-ip;  V:  er.  ;.v.«-rat.«.r*  r  pr  '•.^r  iv  •:  ''.y  Y  ■  ..  «;  .  -< 
5,r  tr-  ^t^str-I.-j)!".  bu:  ra:l.-.-r  id  a  iri-.-f  -urr,.'.'.^A."^  r  .•;*.  ■••  .»'  ■..»  ..,«■.-  ■,■  ..  .-< 
ac.i  imp«'^-ant. 

T  "  I  ■  •  • 

5i:r?   '-(  G*rrm^ir..  F.*---.  '..    .'■/t.'.i.-..   ■*    i."  -      ■  ;••     j  -    "'  *      • 

ri'i'i-m  ! a r.r^;.\ ::-.■• :  •!. .  •._•".  i  <  :■  ■*•  -. .,  •     ''  ■•■,•  .•    f     .-•  /-.  -. 

^  ii"*.!    rri.''«''*i»'»-i""i^    *■       ••1.'   ■   ."   .■»'        ■      t  '    ■  .    •■ 

bifJjre  ■^raiix'uir.a^:  ir.i  t ';.---.  ifr^r  ttt**  •-**■■  ^-     ••**"  t.'/*  ,   • 

Sa  li— TVoL.  VU.  Xa.  i  — i. 
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Bue  their  studies,  to  any  extent,  and  in  every  thing  that  man  needs  to 
know ;  to  combine  for  the  pupil  all  the  advantages  of  the  English 
and  American  college,  and  for  the  scholar  all  the  aids  of  the  Ger- 
injin  university. 

Of  his  undertaking  he  speaks  as  follows  : — "  Now  the  University  of 
Nashville,  compared  with  my  own  beau  ideal  of  such  an  establish- 
ment, is  but  an  element — a  mere  atom — a  foundation — a  nucleus — a 
corner-stone — a  first  essay  toward  the  glorious  consummation  and 
perfection  of  my  own  cherished  hopes  and  anticipations.  And  I 
could  say  little  more  of  any  other  university  in  our  country.  I  re- 
gard them  all  as  being  still  in  their  infancy,  or  at  most  in  their  early 
youth ;  and  that  their  rif/hi  to  the  title  of  ujiicersUt/  is  yet  to  be 
proved  and  confirmed  by  their  future  growth  to  vigorous  manhood 
and  jrenerous  maturitv." 

But  that  ho  would  succeed  ultimately  in  accomplishing  his  plan, 
in  despite  of  all  obstacles,  he  seemed  never  to  have  a  doubt.  AVo 
remember  well  his  look  of  sublimity  and  his  tone  of  determination, 
when  in  1834,  in  one  of  his  most  eloquent  moods,  he  gave  utterance 
to  tliose  strong,  triumphant  words : — "  We  count  not  on  the  state's 
treasury,  nor  upon  legislative  indemnification.  Wo  rely  not  upon 
ecclesijistical  patronage,  or  sectarian  zeal,  or  individual  munificence ; 
nor,  indeed,  upon  any  of  the  usual  sources  of  pecuniary  revenue  which 
have  reared  and  sustained  so  many  flourishing  institutions  in  other 
sections  of  our  happy  republic.  Wo  belong  to  no  sect  or  party  in 
church  or  state.  We  open  our  portals  wide,  and  proffer  our  instruc- 
tions freely  to  enterprising,  moral  youth  of  every  political  and  religious 
creed  in  the  land.  Literature  and  science,  language  and  philosophy, 
morals  and  virtue,  unalloyed  and  unclouded  by  the  dogmas  of  any 
sect  or  school,  we  inculcate  and  exemplify  as  best  we  can.  And  we 
appeal  to  tlie  common  sense  and  equity  of  mankind  for  the  wisdom 
of  our  systems  and  the  lionesty  of  our  proceedings.  We  are  the 
staunch,  uncompromising  advocate  of  genuine  religion — of  pure,  un- 
adulterated Christianity — but,  in  all  matters  which  distinguish  one 
class  or  sect  or  church  from  another,  we  leave  our  pupils  to  parental 
guidance  and  discretion  ;  and  to  the  ministerial  cares  of  the  clergy 
in  our  city  to  whom  they  severally  yield  a  voluntary  preference. 

**  Where  then  is  the  ground  of  our  hope  and  of  our  encouragement  ? 
It  is  in  the  growing  strength  and  moral  influence  of  our  own  enlightened, 
loyal,  and  patriotic  sons,  who  issue,  year  after  year,  from  our  classic 
halls,  imbued  with  the  chivalrous  spirit  and  republican  virtue  of  the 
brightest  age  of  Greek  and  Koman  glory — and  animated  by  the  celes- 
tial principles  of  Christian  magnanimity  and  benevolence — and  whose 
voice  shall  yet  be  heard  by  a  generous  and  honest,  though  hitherto 
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much  almsoJ  and  misguided  people.  It  is  in  llj»>ie,  unJ-ir  the  pro- 
pitious smiles  and  overruling  providence  of  the  M^^t  Iligli,  that  we 
place  our  confidence,  and  gamer  up  our  soul's  fon  I*-'t  a-piratiow. 
Thr-y  will  never  prove  recreant  or  traitorous.  Tli*;  clairiis  of  Alma 
MaUr  upon  iheir  affections,  their  zeal,  their  lalx^r*.  th-rir  i:.i1u^L;e, 
their tal».*nts,  and  their  wealth,  will  ever  be  acknowinri^'-d  a»  of  jara- 
mount  and  everlasting  obligation. 

"We  siiv — or  r.ither  let  the  university  proudiv  -av — th'rr-:  ar^  oMr 
sons.  Wt:  sr-nd  ihem  forth  into  ih^  ^orld.  A:.:  'v  tr.-.- n *-.:!■:*% 
»pont«in»rO'Js  V'rrilct  up-jn  their  training  ar.d  :i-:lr  ^.'.xr.r.z  »-  •  '  : 
abide.  W.:- calinlv  ar.d  confidentlv  awfiii  tL -»..!:'•!  i  >  'i-.:. :  i:. ! 
we  feel  a«ured  "f  ri<j  mortifying  dL5.'\p[x^i:,trr,H:r.'-  V  *r  r'^^.:.  \*  -.'.rr.j. 
nnwaveri'iir.  invir.oiblr:.  And  cur  jar[<-ie  t>  r-r-- .-r-i  !:.  *.:.-:  -'>-'. 
work,  wLi.L  h^  tau*  far  berrn  sijnallv  pr«>»:  -r*: i  '. .  '..-: :...  ;•:  .{  r'  -.r: 
.*!-ev:c»  •:•:  Lir-d-rraiioe  and  d:«o.;.:ra:z»^mer.:.  o i.r;  r. -'.  •:  -  .-.iir:..  T'..-: 
tcnju^  wLi.  !i  n.-w  .-j^/tk.*  our  high  r-r-'^I^--.  a:. ;  ..  .«.  :  r^  ■■.  .»=:  :.'.  -.r.- 
tip.v.  :.;.  : r-'-id.-y.  :o  '•:a!«>a*r.  to  i-.owar-ii'.r.  *. -,  ■  i  .■.--.',  '^  :.'.•*.-:■.> 

be  a.  :.l-:Vcd.     L  i:  WE.  the  UXIVEPj^ITV.  .    -  '..:-  ■''.     Ar..;  ^v.- 
era:i-.is  v-rt  u. "•::::  ?:.i!l  r-rjoic^:  ii  our  :r:.v.    .«.  ;-.!   :-,\ ;;*:>?  :.:.> 

N.:Li:.g  '.o^l :  -rir^r-d  •i.e  Kal  aL-:  a.-..-  t  : .  *..!..  ,-.  t.. 
hr  Lai  ojL^^ri:-i  li*  .!:-r.  71-r  o.!.-i'7 — :..-  ;...". --  .•^.~.  :.j — 
mind.     I'r:  ..t*  .t  «..--:  :•:  :!•:  fr.rft*.  ir.  1  .-„>-.  ■  -  .  /.      i.. .    ....  .*  .,-.  * 


i£V:  Ix-rr.*:  «:;•  r-  1^      !:-r:i::^  .-  .«•  '-.ri  -••:,  r  Y  >•.«  ..-■■..■  ■      .i:     .  ••    -■  r.    -  ■,- 
«jiv-:  ^or. ■:::."-    r..^:.-:a  in-i  1.I  zr^*^-;    jri'.^i.*.:  ,ih—*-»t   1,-     ..  ,•    -.  r-.i-.-   ■•• .  n 

#v  ac^  in»i  T  .-^  -  T.  i--..:  -iT-rtTSis*      X    ^o^fj-n    ••  >  -    r        ■-     »"    ...    •.  v- 

EAi-aJ -ir  =:  -.c.in.-u  -i:*  r   lac  >•  >^ri.ni.*r:   1:1:..    ..-  , .  -      .#-    .i.i,-r    .* -r  ,. 

aiT  aifv  i  r  l;-  -,■:•-•«   *•  !d;.-''-r      .'.1  -::*:;    ui-  1    .','..-.  •..«--'. 

if  "iste^  wrT*  Lf.f  1.     *.\.jax:^i  a   ".'.*-    ic ''-?»*•:«•   .^   .•-;-  .•    t*    '  -    .■'.*;■>     .^     '' 

»  »*•  ?n;. '.ht-'  V-—-  T--^-^.nin»*??   ».»-..-nr''.i--.    i^.r  v.^.--'    — 

W4r%  "izrr  £j*f;«n:i-i  /    iu*.i/-t*  \»'  "',hr-T   t.ii'.i»-.i'    j*^.*.-*  i*-.r.  -  ■  ..s  ••■  .«    •  :..   i.^ 
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I  use  the  term  university  as  equivalent  to  the  best  possible  system  of  educa- 
tion, and  in  reforenec  to  the  highest  order  and  degree  of  intellectual  and  moral 
cultivation.  Wherever,  and  by  whatever  process,  the  human  min<l  is  most  effectual 
ly  imbued  and  enriched  with  the  purest  treasures  of  science  and  knowledge,  and 
where  the  wliole  man  is  duly  trained  and  qualified  for  the  greatest  usefulness,  there 
is  my  uniteraity. 

I  afiirm  then  that  the  university,  as  just  explained,  ever  has  been,  is  now,  and 
ever  will  be,  the  grand  conservative  principle  of  civilization,  of  truth,  virtue, 
learning,  liberty,  religion,  and  good  government  among  mankind.  To  the  uni- 
versity arc  we  ind(?bted  for  all  the  useful  arts,  laws,  moral,  enjoyments,  comforts, 
conveniences,  and  blessings  of  civilized  society.  There  has  never  been  a  nation 
or  community,  highly  enlightened  and  civilized,  where  the  university  did  not  dis- 
pense its  kindly  influences,  or  where  it  did  not  occupy  a  commanding  position. 
The  nations  of  antiquity  degenerated,  or  sunk  into  barbiirism,  just  as  the  univers- 
ity, or  higher  learning,  was  neglected  or  became  extinct  among  them.  It  has 
never  been  found  among  savages  or  barbarians ;  and  all  the  nations  and  tribes 
upon  our  globe  are  barbarians  or  savages  at  this  day  where  the  university  is  not, 
or  where  ittj  cheering  and  illuminating  beams  have  not  penetrated. 

If  to  this  broad  stat^-'nient  it  be  objected,  that  science,  literature,  and  refinement 
abound  in  regions  where  no  university  has  been  established :  I  answer,  that  the 
beneficial  eflects  of  the  university  are  oftentimes  experiences!  at  great  distances 
from  its  actual  location.  The  universities  of  Egypt  ext^'nded  their  salutary  and 
redeeming  spirit  even  to  barbarous  Greece.  Thf>se  of  Europe  are  felt  in  Amer- 
ica. And  those  of  JMassjichusetts  and  V^irginia  may  operate  in  Tennessee  and 
Texas.  In  the  present  condition  of  the  commercial  and  missionary  world,  the 
infiuence  of  the  university  is  visible  in  almost  every  quarter — in  New  Holland 
and  the  South  Sea  h>lands — on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  and  the  Congo  and  the 
Amazon — and  wheicver  European  and  American  civilization  has  acquired  even  a 
partial  or  temporary  resting-place. 

If  again  we  bo  directed  to  self-taught  and  self-made  men  as  a  triumphant  neg- 
ative to  our  whole  theory ;  I  tell  you,  that  self-taught  men  (as  they  are  styled,) 
such  as  Franklin,  Ferguson,  Shjikespcare,  Watt,  Arkwright,  Henry,  Fulton, 
Davie,  are,  or  were,  just  as  much  indebted  to  the  university  as  were  Bacon,  Sel- 
den,  Newlon,  l^urko,  Jeflferson,  Jay,  Madison,  or  Whitney.  The  latter  drank 
at  the  fountain,  the  former  at  the  streams  which  issue  from  it.  Had  Franklin 
been  born  and  bied  among  savages,  he  might  have  become  the  first  among  the 
prophets  and  chiefs  of  his  tribe ;  but  he  would  not  have  been  enrolled  among  the 
great(.'st  philosophers  and  statesmen  of  the  civilized  world.  Washington  too  might 
have  been  the  Tecumseh  or  Black  Hawk  of  the  wilderness,  but  not  the  saviour, 
the  founder,  the  father  of  a  mighty  republic  of  enlightened  and  happy  freemen. 
He  had  studied  in  the  school  of  I»cke  and  Milton,  of  Sidney  and  Hampden,  of 
Tell  and  Phocion  ;  and  like  them  was  liberally  educated.  He  was  not  a  scholar 
in  tlio  strict,  t<.'chnical  meaning  of  the  term,  though  his  scholarship  was  respect- 
able and  far  superior  to  that  of  many  a  college  graduate. 

In  the  eloquent  appeals  which  be  was  constantly  making  in  behalf 
of  this  grand  ent^^rprise,  Dr.  Lindsley  was  sometimes  deemed  a  vis- 
ionary and  enthusiast  by  the  short-sighted  politicians  of  his  day. 
But  there  was  nothing  visionary  about  him.  Never  was  any  man 
blest  with  a  more  practical  mind,  or  a  larger  stock  of  good  EngRsh 
common  sense.  Uo  knew  precisely  what  he  was  about  from  the  be- 
ginning, lie  knew  that  the  way  to  build  up  a  great  institution  at 
Nashville  was  to  secure  first  a  good  and  broad  foundation  in  the 
soil.  And  in  that  he  was  not  mistaken.  There  is  no  manner  of 
doubt  that  he  could  have  accomplished,  and  would  have  accomplished, 
in  his  own  life-time — na}',  at  an  early  period  of  his  career — all  that 
he  had  projected,  if  he  had  only  succeeded  in  bringing  the  legisla- 
ture or  the  people  of  Tennessee  to  his  new  views.    lie  told  them 
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from  the  beginning  that  a  "  university  would  1x5  an  ^xpen«ive  con- 
cern ;^  but  lie  demonstrated  that  it  was  a  concern  which  would  jtay — 
both  intellectually  and  morally — both  the  rich  and  lh«r  yy^yx — lx>th 
the  citizens  of  Nashville  and  the  people  of  Tennf.-«*oe — fy^th  them 
and  their  children.  The  visionaries  were  those  who  th-^u^'li*  it  woiilJ 
not  pay^  and  that  it  was  foolish  to  8j>end  a  f:w  hui;dr»:d  thou'-and 
dollars,  to  build  up  a  Cambridge  or  an  Oxford,  a  Ilanard  or  Vale,  in 
the  Far  West. 

In  carpking  forward  so  great  a  work,  he  had  expv*::- -1  a*,  ozi*:  time 
to  secure  both  the  public  aid  of  the  state  aii  1  the  j  -!■. 'i*-:  co-oj^ra- 
tion  aud  munificence  of  the  citizens  of  Xash*.  ill*;.  T'.--  r-  ?-.!:  prov*-d 
that  he  had  to  relv  solely  on  the  latter.     In   tL»r  :t'i>^--  *yf  Ih-'/I^ 

mm  ' 

after  a^rain  unf  jl  Jini:  his  scheme  of  a  univ.;r-i:v.  h-:  *^vi :  -  T!.:*  •»'.;!  1 
be  a  speci»:rs  of  irjiernal  improvement  worthy  of  :!-•:  r-;  .'•,!>;,  ar.  i 
which  would  ekvate  Tenne^s^.-e  to  a  rai.k  i.^akt  t<::  ^^w-i-.^l  •  t  %'t 

m  mm 

f»eopIe.  Ar.d  the  Irj^^Iature,  wLich  ^hail  Ir.i  !!v  !iy  •.:. :  .  ,r:.  r-*:'^r.> 
of  such  a  magnificent  temple  of  j»"p  :!ar  \:.<t..\  :,.  -•  .  .  \  -r-r  i*.  I 
wil!  'jain  a  ^r'-'rious  immortalitv.  wl.:s*^vrr  rr.>7  '>;  'J. :  •  • .! ,:  '.f  *.:->. r 
conatituenu  or  -.f  their  cotemr-urar-r*.  Ti.^'.t  ZT.'i'Z'.w  ::.-.  .•  i*. ;  ^r,- 
lightece»l  jitriotisra  will  l-e  ceiebra:-':  i  :L:*-.a:.:  ,.•:•.:  •  -i'v:  v.-^ 
petty  :^.^E:^es•-a  and  C'^nflci^  of  :Lls  H:l£-i.   ^'-.LrTi.  .-.   '.i..   •>;  f,?- 

But  nL-iiLj.  a-'i-rr  a  f-rw  vrr^r^'  trift'.  tlit  1^  '.. -M   :.  -    .nr  i=::^-  i 

on  &lAk<  A*  A     i-  .  r  ^r:».  ^rc  ..  •  .M  «^  ««  • .  «  A^     -.-.,■-:--:     •  .    ,.     ^  .    -  •*  *  .T  - 

cf  his  urivrrrl'.v  iv  j>:.i  a^  ii.**J:-:l.-:  ii  v.-:  ..v.  *-.  .  .-.»  i:  •  • 
disposal  ail  :L-:  ^--cif^**:  .:-:T*jr-s.:I',-.  /  1.*  :.:i.:  .*  •  ;*  '«'l  -.  .- 
would  adfLi:  .:'.     Ii  :l-»  --irl:  »^  £-.:  1..  v..  '.-•;;.-...:*..   i 
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ultimate  ?::.  e-.-.  z'''--l   -V.r.'i:.:^  *..:,  *-L-r  :.  ..»       '  ^    -  ..■        *  '-.     :  - 
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and  faithful  worker,  who  had  learned  how  "  to  labor  and  to  wait " — 
a  spirit  which  every  man  must  have  who  would  succeed  in  instructing 
the  young,  or  building  up  a  literary  institution.  And  although,  for 
want  of  funds.  Dr.  Liudsley  did  not  accomplish  in  his  own  life-time 
the  precise  thing  which  he  first  projected  at  Nashville,  yet  he  did 
succeed,  in  despite  of  manifold  drawbacks  and  discouragements,  in 
building  up  an  institution  which,  as  it  regards  the  standard  of  schol- 
arship in  itsprofossoi'sand  the  attainments  and  subsequent  usefulness  of 
its  alumni,  stood,  as  long  as  he  was  at  the  head  of  it,  second  to  none  in 
the  Mississippi  valley.  Nor  did  he  leave  it  until  he  felt  that  he  could 
safely  intrust  it  into  the  hands  of  one  who,  though  young  to  receive 
such  a  father's  mantle,  was  fully  competent,  both  by  education  and 
endowment,  to  enter  into  all  his  plans  and  carry  forward  all  his  work. 
Qui  facit  2)er  alios  facit  'per  se  is  as  true  of  a  good  work  as  the  re- 
verse. An  educator's  work  is  never  fully  done,  nor  can  his  influence 
bo  fully  measured,  short  of  what  his  pupils  and  his  children  shall  do. 
And  hence  there  is  no  improbability  that  Dr.  Lindsley  may  yet,  by 
his  perpetuated  influence  and  labor,  accomplish  the  realization  of  that 
splendid  beau  ideal  of  a  great  university  wdiich  rose  up  before  his 
imagination  as  he  first  surveyed  the  beautiful  city  of  rocks  and  cedars 
on  the  banks  of  the  Cumberland. 

IV.       Ills   BPOKE.V   AND   PUBLISHED   ADDRESSES. 

The  published  writings  of  Dr.  Lindsley  consist  chiefly  of  his 
baccalaureate  addresses  and  occasional  sermons.  His  great  theme, 
even  in  his  sermons,  was  education  and  its  kindred  topics.  In  one  of 
his  ablest  published  discourses,  delivered  at  the  installation  of  r)r.  Edgar, 
in  Nashville,  in  1833,  he  speaks  of  his  preaching  in  the  following 
terms,  indicating  a  far  humbler  estimate  of  it,  in  his  own  mind,  than 
the  public  were  accustomed  to  take : — "  My  own  particular  sphere  of 
ministerial  duty  has  ever  been  extremely  humble  and  limited,  as  it 
regards  age  and  numbers,  though  not  unimportant  in  reference  to  the 
ultimate  welfare  of  the  church  and  the  public.  My  province  too  has 
always  demanded  a  ditlerent  kind  and  form  of  preaching  from  that 
which  obtains  in  a  popular  assembly.  A  word  in  season — a 
little  here  and  a  little  there — and  something  every  day  to  one  or  a 
dozen,  as  occasion  ottl-red  or  suggested — without  touching  on  points 
of  theological  or  ecclesiastical  controversy,  and  without  the  formal 
method  of  regular  sermonizing — has  been  the  fashion  of  my  own  very 
imperfect  essays  in  the  good  work  of  the  gospel  ministry."  And 
hence  it  was  that,  always  regarding  himself  as  an  educator  of  the 
young,  he  was  often,  even  in  his  public  discourses  on  the  Sabbatli, 
found  pleading  the  cjiuse  of  education. 

Dr.  Sorogue  gives  the  following  list  of  his  publications: — ^^A  Plea  for 
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the  Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton,  (several  editions,)  18LM  ;'* 
^Early  Piety  Recommended  in  a  sermon  delivered  in  the  college  cliajwl, 
Princeton,  1821 ;"  ''The  Duty  of  Observing  the  Sabbath  explained  and 
enforced  in  a  sermon  addressed  more  particularly  to  the  young,  1^21:" 
^'Improvement  of  Time — two  discourses  delivered  in  the  chapel  <jf  the 
College  of  Now  Jersey,  1822;"  "^1  Farewell  Sermon,  delivered  in 
the  chapel  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  1824  ; "  "J»  Addrcxs  at  hin 
Inauguration  as  president  of  Cumberland  Collo^^e,  182.0;''  ''The 
Cause  of  Education  in  Tennessee;"  **yl  Baccalaureate  Addrtsn, 
1820;"  *-vl  Baccalaureate  Address,  1827;"  ''A  Baccalaureate 
Address,  1829:''  '' A  Baccalaureate  Address,  18.'n  ;"  ''A  Barralnu- 
reate  Address,  1832  ;"  **  An  Address  on  the  Centennial  Birthday  nf 
George  Washington,  1832;"  "  yl  Disrourse  at  th^  Installation  of 
the  Rev,  John  T.  Edgar,  Nashville,  lJ^33  ;"  **yl  Baccalaunate,  en- 
titled *  Speech  in  behalf  of  the  University  of  Na^-hville,'  lh37  ;*'  *vl 
Lecture  on  Popular  Education,  1837  ;"  "-4  Baccalaureate  Addn.iif, 
entitled  *  Speech  about  Cull».'g«f«,*  1848."* 

Besides  these  he  wrote  various  artichrs  (t\i  e^lucation  for  tlie  jiublic 
prints,  and  contributed  two  learn-.d  and  able  [»aper>  to  the  ''Am*  rim  a 
Biblical  Repository^  on  ihv  Priniifire  State  of  Mankind,  whi'.h 
€xcile«l  much  att»--ntion  at  the  tiuje  W!i  in  this  country  and  in  Kurof«'. 
Indeed  he  wa^  one  of  the  fii>t,  if  not  the  verv  fir-st,  K-holar  of  oiir  tiiiKA  to 
take  ihe  jrround,  wliii.h  has  since  lyf'.oine  ko  common,  and  lins  r*'.''i'U\r 
ly  l»een  so  ably  argue^l  in  Kiitoh  '^Cy^iojjtdia  of  Biblical  Litiratarf,'* 
\\z^  that  man's  prim*;val  condition  w;i>  not  that  of  a  ^ava;:*..  t.ijt  a 
civilized  being.  Says  Dr.  Kitt«»,  (Art.  Antidduriant.)  ** 'i  hai  a 'I'j- 
gree  of  cultivation  wa>  the  j»riniitive  co!jdi:lon  of  man.  U*j\u  v>\i\*:\i 
savagvism  in  particular  'quarters  was  a  d'-:r<'rii;ra^'y,  and  thai  h*;  irtt? 
not,  as  too  generally  has  \yr*:u  supi-'^'^ed,  worked  liini'^^'If  tip  fr'-rj  ;i!j 
oriirinal  savage  J^tate  to  hi*  j^revrnt  j»o-:-.i'.»n.  hH*>  Ix-'-n  pow<rl'Mly  ar- 
jrued  bv  iJr.  Lindslev.  and  is  ^^troLL'lv  ^-orr-boraled  bvthe  f.oi.'.vi^i'^nK 
of  moflern  ethnoirraj-hi-'-al  research.**  Indeed  we  find  \)y.  IJnAA^-y 
*•  [powerfully "  deftrnding  this  vitw.  {^<>t  it  was  a  fav'>»rit<i  the.'Jie  with 
him,  which  he  held  with  a':i  the  tena'-iiv  of  a  di--  'ovi-ic-r.J  i.f'\  or..*.  \u 
Xhf: ''Biblical  Rf/fO^i tor y J"  hu\  as  far  bu'.k  a^  Jb2.').  in  hi*  ;•  ;.-.;r-jrai 
address,  in  whi-i-h  he  show-  ii,ai  tr.e  oli  i'^i-Jvl  idea  of  a  /:,?;•  *^  v-.n'^ 

D'  G^'Tirrd  Tryjisi."  :.ik  lac  ba'.cj.  »'jr»a-*.  ?ii^*  j***  **»-i  imm.k..  .i.  •.»rjt*iii!  t ',» ■•  '••■n;  '».»■ 
ynrit  of  J.  B.  L.;<j»  uiy.i  6l  (.  :•  .  P:i  .u\i-  ;»:.  t  1..'l-.  -^r  <i»;  ■^■cy  .  •.>'  O'r  ;*ui:*T  I*  »  %•■  t  'bt 
t'f  a  fc*rirt  of  T  .■.•jm*-t.  ».-»'ii.  '.-.  1-.>' •■>».•:.•  .I't.r  :if  J».'  L '■■-.•■.•m  t  *  vitfn'**.*  \\'"if  »r<.'J  * 
EjcfrtpriT .  TriJfc  tnc  t'f  :^i»:  MTitk  11  I'M.f  fc  •! ■■:«.•  •.■■■..■'  dm*. •••i  "  '»ur  li'i'a*.  .»•  »'.«'V,«-f 
w*- repso-d  jt  M  a  cc.'Li;.fUu.uiXi 'jf  Kir-'t";:.  v  ::  :.u  u;.-  w  ».  i!:-a  ■-'•..  ^.fw*"!  '  i-  ffi.'  »■*.•.*■ 
jfd  of  erjucatK':!.  cr  tt-  "jt  acvau  •■•.■■.!i«'.>.  :...'  •'_»  '»'  lj:  f<  ■.  n  :■ .  :  i\t*^.'-r  f  <  <  ;'  '.*'f 
li^e  public.    No  t;dacbi<jr  cau  rcbC  r.  -m  I'iiuu'.  !ii:%  :•(  int  k;>  rit  r.-rr^c  lu  a<ew  j^^t  .i:  i..t  :.ij(:< 
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at  tlie  start  a  sort  of  noble  snvago  is  contradicted  alike  by  reason, 
revelation,  and  histor)\ 

But  this  point  would  lead  us  too  far  from  our  present  purpose. 
Besides  these  publications,  Dr.  Lindsley  left  other  valuable  writings, 
in  cai'efully -prepared  manuscript,  bearing  on  the  same  general  topics 
discussed  in  those  already  mentioned.  The  writer  heard  many  of 
these  baccalaureate  and  other  addresses,  when  they  were  delivered, 
and  can  bear  witness  to  the  powerful  impression  which  they  produced. 
It  is  questionable  whether  any  man  in  our  country  has  ever  made 
more  of  the  baccalaureate  address,  and  done  a  more  effective  service 
with  it,  than  Dr.  Lindsley.  They  were  always  prepared  with  the  ut- 
most care,  and  charged  with  his  maturest  and  weightiest  thoughts. 
They  were  generally  delivered  to  the  largest  audiences  ever  assembled 
in  Xashvillo — consisting  often  of  legislators,  judges,  professional  gen- 
tlemen from  all  parts  of  the  state,  and  the  very  elite  of  the  city.  He 
had  made  it  a  point  in  the  start  never  to  speak  in  public  till  he  had 
something  to  say,  and  was  fully  prepared  to  say  it.  And  such  was 
his  re]»utation,  after  a  few  eftorts  of  this  kind,  that  both  in  the  college 
and  the  city,  the  baccalaureate  was  looked  forward  to  as  tho 
great  occasion  of  the  year,  lie  seemed  never  so  much  in  his  true 
element  as  on  the  commencement  stage.  And  he  came  forth  on  these 
occasions,  and  delivered  this  heavy  artillery  of  Icaniing  and  eloquence 
with  much  of  the  power  and  success  exhibited  by  our  ablest  states- 
men in  their  set  speeches  in  Congress.  There  wjis  in  fact  scarcely 
any  one  instrumentality  employed  by  Dr.  Lindsley,  during  his  whole 
career  at  Nashville,  through  which  he  seemed  to  exert  a  de<*per, 
wider,  and  more  wholesome  influence  on  the  public  mind  than  these 
addresses.  They  were  for  the  most  part  published  in  pamphlet  form, 
and  some  of  them  passed  through  several  editions.  Thus  heard  and 
read  by  the  leading  men  of  Tennessee,  and  iucorjwrated,  as  so  nmch 
established  truth,  into  the  Hving  thought  of  all  his  pupils,  tliey 
were  reproduced  in  a  thousand  different  forms,  and  became  part  and 
parcel  of  the  public  sentiment  in  all  the  educated  circles  of  the  state. 

And  they  were  well  deserving  of  the  honor.  We  have  just  now 
liad  occasion  to  read  most  of  them  over  again,  after  the  lapse  of 
many  years.  And  we  have  been  more  than  ever  impressed  with 
their  wisdom  and  beauty.  AVe  know  not  where  to  find,  in  the  same 
compass,  within  our  whole  range  of  reading,  so  much  sound  doctrine, 
wise  counsel,  and  soul-stirring  sentiment,  on  the  subject  of  tlie  educa- 
tion of  the  young.  There  are  some  }>ersons  who  look  with  disparage- 
ment upon  our  pamphlet  literature,  and  shrink,  with  a  sort  of  digni- 
fied contempt,  from  the  idea  of  a  great  man^s  burying  himself  in  a 
pam2)hlet,  as  the  common  saying  is.     But  no  man  can  read  the  pam- 
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pblet  addresses  of  Dr.  Lindslej — especially  if  he  Lad  ever  had  tlie 
good  fortune  to  see  and  hear  him  in  the  delivery  of  one  of  them — 
without  feeling  that  they  were,  in  his  hands,  a  jK)werful  engine  of 
doing  good.  If  he  had  spent  his  life  in  writing  largo  and  learned 
books,  he  could  doubtless  have  filled  a  wider  sphere  and  gained  a 
more  extended  fame ;  but  we  have  no  idea  tliat  he  could  ever  thu.-* 
have  reached  and  indoctrinated  the  leading  minds  of  Tennes-s^ie,  :ls  he 
did  by  these  apparently  ephemeral  but  really  effective  Hp^ken  and 
published  addresses.  We  consider  his  example,  in  this  Prr-jK-ct,  wor- 
thy of  all  praise  and  all  imitation  on  the  part  of  tho^re  ^L'-»,  ';all«:-<l  to 
the  presidency  of  our  stniggling  college*,  will  find  it  n',C',-*'san',  not 
only  to  supply  the  demand  fur  instruction  witliin  the  c'.iiei:«;-w.'tll*, 
but  continually  to  create  a  demand  for  that  supply  without,  by  iij'pir- 
ing  the  people  with  enthusiasm  fur  learning,  and  \ud'j*:lr:.ixiih:^  iL.';m 
into  large  and  liberal  views  of  the  subjecL 

Bv  tliese  annual  tracts  on  education.  coRtaiijir;^  t},e  ^y^zArU^A  xh- 
tults  of  Lis  own  reflection,  reading,  and  exj^rrieriCe,  fra --;«':;:  w/h  the 
hving  spirit  of  his  own  bunaing  enthusiasm  for  Vufr^'.r-lj-.,  h:A  *^rit 
forth  with  the  hiffh  indorsement  r-f  Lis  acknow.'v-i^re'i  *  i.'.!^'-;.!:-.  L* 
gave  a  digtity  to  the  t^acL»rr*s  otS.e  in  T»:Lr.e*w^.r.  a;. :  '!,v-it>:I  t:.^ 
whole  standard  of  popular  in-trjctivn  lu  the  .So-t:.  W.-t,  v>  ar.  *:x- 
tent  wLkh  is  none  the  less  real  hiA  jv^wr;rfj!  l-!:cai.y:  it  *•  i*  ^:vr.^  k* 
graiiual!y  iLa:  the  public  il:&-L  ev-:-:,  \.j  t;.U  day.  L*  h^;i.T\^.y  r-r.'<:\JK 
o:  the  change,  or  v.*  wLors  it  is  rL-:**!  [rA-zV^A  f>r  t-c  r!  .itl-.^*  Ir.Xi- 
enc-e.  Bv  this  we  do  r.vt  Hi^uzi  Vj  i^t-m  t:*it  Dr.  L*:.  i*  ^-.  ,, .  i.  •):> 
work  alcne:  nor  to  dr:ira':t  augL:  fr.-  t}.*  Til;^-,,;:  i.;-,.,^.  -/  ;-,;;i 
cc-adj  u tijr^  and  j  r-cii-eri  es.?-:. rs .  T:.  •: r -r  ^  t:  ' -r  :r. ^  l  >: f  ^  r -^  ....  *  *.  .'•'  iw ;.  - 
rille,  prrt-ariiig  rr.arerlil^  f>r  t:.-c  >.::,:.^  '.(   >jk.T.  : .'.   r     •,    .;,   •;>% 

hi?  several  di^ATZHj^z.^ — "»lo  *•-.••:  :;•  \  w  i:, .  z^,.  y  b^  /  ■  .    :  «.    .m» 
c5>r:5:  s:;*:a  men  &&  Trx-st.  i::  i  JLsj:-.  /.','l.  t*::  T ;. v:.--.*.v.    <-..  '.''/h, 
wiose  i.ames  wiZ  ^.c;:  r^m---  l»  i  t.»r'  /  %'j\\jr^,    -.    I  -  y-^^^f-^ 
B^  ■■!:»:  we  oeaz.  tv  *4t  a.  v_i.t  ,'r.  J^:.i*  •*'-r.  ^vv.  v.  .     v..',  -t**  fe-t 

K-:rt  •:•:  ti.-r  zra-t  ■■  :r£  :*'  _>t-i-  i.j1   >-.-  ;-i,'  *::*i',t.«,        V  ■..-,  •  ••'/ 
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stores  on  a  scale  not  then  known  any  where  else  in  the  West,  began 
to  be  multiplied  at  Nashville — is  additional  proof  of  it  Certain  it  is 
that,  under  his  leadership,  there  was  an  influence  exerted  and  a  work 
done  which  to  this  day  could  not  have  been  realized,  unless  indeed 
God  had  raised  up  some  other  leader  of  like  spirit  and  ability. 

V.      HI8   VIEWS  AND   OPINIONS   AS   AN    EDUCATOR. 

It  would  be  impossible,  within  the  compass  of  this  article,  to  give 
any  thing  like  a  full  and  exhaustive  statement  of  Dr.  Lindsley's  most 
cherished  principles,  maxims,  and  methods,  as  a  practical  teacher. 
This  in  fact  would  be  almost  to  reproduce  his  whole  published  and 
unpublished  writings.  Still  it  is  due  to  any  thing  like  a  complete 
memoir  of  the  man,  that  we  should  attempt,  at  least,  some  brief 
account  of  those  views  and  opinions  which  he  held  with  so  much 
tenacity  and  defended  with  so  much  ability. 

We  may  notice  first  his  exalted  conception  of  the  teacher's  vocation. 
No  man  could  well  have  a  higher  estimate  of  its  importance.  And 
no  man  perhaps  in  our  country,  certainly  none  in  the  West,  ever  did 
more,  botlx  by  precept  and  example,  to  honor  and  magnify  the  office. 
In  his  inaugural  address  he  says  : — 

I  fearlessly  put  the  question  to  any  man  of  liberal  feelings  and  sound  judgment, 
and  I  challenge  him  to  assign  even  a  plausible  pretext  for  thus  degrading  a  teacher 
to  the  level  of  a  drudge,  or  for  employing  none  but  those  wlio  are  content  to  be 
drudges,  and  who  arc  fit  for  no  higher  rank  in  society.  If  there  be  one  vocation 
more  importint  to  the  community  than  any  other,  or  than  all  others,  it  is  that  of 
the  instructor  of  youth.  Ever}"  such  man  deserves  well  of  his  country,  and  is 
more  justly  entitled  to  her  lasting  gratitude  than  multitudes  of  those  whom  she 
most  delights  to  honor.  Our  country  needs  seminaries  purposely  to  train  up  and 
qualify  young  men  for  tlic  profe»8it)n  of  teaching.  We  liave  our  theological  sem- 
inaries, our  medical  and  law  schools,  which  receive  the  graduates  of  our  colleges, 
and  fit  them  for  their  respective  professions.  And  whenever  the  profession  of 
teaching  shall  be  duly  honored  and  appreciated,  it  is  not  doubted  but  that  it  will 
receive  similar  attention,  and  be  favored  with  equal  advantages.  I  again  repeat, 
regardless  of  all  prejudices  and  defying  all  rational  contradiction,  that  in  a  repub- 
lic, where  knowledge  is  the  soul  of  liberty,  no  profession  ought  to  be  more  gener- 
ously cherished,  honored,  and  rewarded  tlian  that  of  the  worthy  instructor  of 
youth. 

In  this  connection  we  cite  Dr.  Lindsloy's  early  advocacy  of  normal 
schools  or  teachers'^  seminaries^  from  the  same  address. 

Though  the  idea  perhaps  may  be  novel  to  some  persons,  yet  the  propriety  and 
importance  of  such  a  provision  will  scarcely  be  questioned  by  any  competent 
judges.  The  Seminarium  Philologicum  of  the  late  celebrated  Heyne,  at  Got- 
tingen,  though  a  private  institution  in  the  midst  of  a  great  university,  furnished 
to  the  continent  of  Europe,  during  a  period  of  nearly  half  a  century,  many  of  its 
most  eminent  and  successful  clnssioal  professors  and  teachers.     «     «     * 

At  present,  the  gi'cat  mass  of  our  teachers  are  mere  adventurers — either  young 
men  who  are  looking  forward  to  some  less  Liborious  and  more  respectable  voca- 
tion, and  who,  of  course,  have  no  ambition  to  excel  in  the  business  of  teaching, 
and  no  motive  to  exertion  but  immediate  and  temporary  relief  from  pecuniary 
embarraflBmcnt ;  or  men  who  despair  of  doing  better,  or  who  have  failed  in  other 
pursuits,  or  who  are  wandering  from  place  to  place,  teaching  a  year  here  and  a 
year  there,  and  gathering  up  what  they  can  from  the  ignorance  and  credulity  of 
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their  employers.  That  there  are  many  worthy  exoeptinns  to  thin  swocpinff  skd- 
tence  is  cheerfully  admitted.  That  we  have  s^^me  well-qiialitMrd  an<}  fii'*t  di »  n'- 
log  instructors  we  are  proud  to  acknowK-d^e — ^and  as  lar^i*  a  pn/{;<'rt  on  pn^Uibly 
in  this  si?ction  of  our  country  as  in  the  oldt-r  Ftau-s.  Still,  th«-  nuniJK.'r  !h  c'»mjf;ir- 
mtirely  small :  and  the  whnlc  subject  demands  the  most  s«:rious  aitefitiun  of  the 
good  people  c^  this  community. 

Now,  it  is  sometimes  the  fashion  to  admit  all  this  in  thc'or\'  arid 
belie  it  in  practice.  But  Dr.  Lindaley  here  pniciic»'d  what  he 
preached.  He  carried  the  sacred  di;jnity  of  the  t^:ac;j<:r  -  hv/n  caiiirj^ 
into  all  the  walk  and  conversation  of  life.  lie  acktivwli-l'^-d  lo  -u- 
yerioritv  in  mortal  man  over  his  own  work.  And.  in  all  iii*  y.i'rM*: 
efforts,  as  al»*:»  in  all  Lis  social  intercourse,  he  thre'v  ^-j-  ':*  a  fn-  ir.aii'.a 
around  ihe  work  of  education  as  to  make  ev«:rv  rrj;i:..  w'/::.arj.  i.-.d 
child.  th?it  came  in  contact  with  Lim,  frel  that  i*  wa.-  a  :./;.:.  r.^:. ar- 
able, fflorioui,  nav.  even  divine  iLic^  to  b-:  a  trii.i.^r  :*  -.j. '.':..  I: 
was  ULder  the  deep  and  s-jieinn  :mj.re*.>i  ■:.  of  ti,!s  -::.;:..-•.:  t.-.a:  :.* 
n ttere«i  the  fo  !lo  w  i  a ::  w  -:  ,z\i  * v  ai, li  ci  >-:  • :  eL :  •*  or :  -»,  a*.  •.;.-:  . .  >..-  c :'  ::. * 
inaugural  ju&;  nameii. 

When  I  c-T'Ds^rr  :r,*  ^a!ae  >f  a  *  n j  -  '.L-i'-i'^.z^i    r.  ."•/-•"^r.  -.  v  ••  i     '-   ivi 
ftl'.l  n>-re   l  Tz{ctzo:  :>•  i  :'a:-r*  wy.:.  *-  :  :v.:  !,  -«  .  — -i,  '-.:  w.  ;  «   :  -«•..•./ 
r.av  S'?  !ixv.i  f.-r-v-r  n  r^.!*  *^r  -ar/.  I  .r.-     :--.-  ^.  •*  -  -  *  '•  -.  •       • -•'.     ■  '* v- 
WLa:  :hr3  n:^:  i>    :h*  •*=.'*.•    2  -r-^:.-:   'y^  '-'.-  .  '.'^  r: ; ..'  .r.    '  ••. -.  ...:..:.--.:• 
acl  th-:  •'..  ::*:;-.:<  ■*;.  ■  «...  :.- r-  .".">.••..•*-.;•  1    :    *    \-.  :*,.-.•••  *  ;-i.-.'  .«. 
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may  discharge  in  his  day.  For  aught  you  know,  he  may,  if  you  do 
your  duty  by  him,  become  the  president  of  the  United  States.  At 
any  rate  he  has  reason  and  understanding,  which  ought  to  be  culti- 
vated for  their  own  sake.  Besides,  learning  is  itself  a  treasure — an 
estate — of  which  no  adverse  fortune  can  ever  deprive  its  possessor. 
It  w^ill  accompany,  and  console,  and  support  him  to  the  world's  end, 
and  to  the  close  of  life."  There  was  no  theme  which  he  loved  more 
than  this.  And  never  did  he  appear  more  earnest,  eloquent,  and  con- 
vincing than  when  pleading  for  collegiate  education  as  essential  to  all 
popular  education,  and  popular  education  as  essential  to  the  very  sal- 
vation of  our  country.  "  None  but  the  enemies  of  the  people,"  said 
he,  "  will  ever  gravely  maintain  that  a  common  school  education,  in 
the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  phrase,  is  all  they  need.  This  would  be 
virtually  telling  them  to  be  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water 
under  political  taskmasters  forever."  And  he  never  ceased  to  hold  up 
the  college,  or  that  learning  of  which  the  college  is  the  exponent,  as 
being,  through  all  past  history,  the  staunchest  defender  of  the  liberty 
of  the  people,  the  truest  friend  and  benefactor  of  the  children  of  the 
poor. 

Another  settled  opinion  of  Dr.  Lindsley,  analogous  to  this,  was 
that  the  college  or  university  is  essential  to  ike  existence  of  any  thing 
like  a  perfect  system  of  primary  or  common  school  education.  With- 
out this  higher  learning,  acting  as  a  stimulus  to  all  other  departments 
of  knowledge,  and  leading  the  van  of  popular  improvement,  it  is  im- 
possible to  create  any  general  demand  for  education  among  the  people, 
or  to  supply  it  with  adequate  teachers,  even  if  it  existed.  The  stream 
can  not  rise  higher  than  the  fountain,  nor  the  day  be  brighter  than 
its  sun.  To  talk  of  the  common  education  of  any  people,  without 
this  higher  collegiate  education — ever  pouring  abroad  its  fertilizing 
waters,  or  shining  down  like  a  sun  in  mid-heaven — would  be  like  irri- 
gating a  country  with  a  fountain  lower  tlian  the  land,  or  creating  a 
day  without  any  sun. 

As  education  extends,  the  desire  and  demand  for  it  increase.  Who  ever  heard 
of  a  liberally  educated  man,  who  was  not  the  hoarty,  devoted  sup])orter  of  every 
judicious  common  school  system  7  Such  an  anomaly  our  country  lias  not  yet  pro- 
duced. Our  most  illustrious  patriots  and  sages  have  been  the  founders  of  colleges 
and  apostles  in  the  cause  of  universal  education.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  utter  a 
syllable  in  opposition  to  primary  schools.  Tlicy  are  indispensable — and  ought  to 
be  found  in  every  neighborhood.  But  the  best  mode  of  encouraging  and  multi- 
plying these  is  carefully  to  foster  the  higher  seminaries ;  because  the  latter  must, 
or  ought  to,  furnish  teachers  to  the  former.  The  greater  the  number  of  liberally 
educated  in  any  country  the  better  the  chance  of  obtaining  suitable  instructors  for 
the  inferior  institutions.  In  this  way  the  state  would  soon  be  supplied  with  accom- 
plished schoolmasters.  For  be  it  known  and  remembered  that  nowhere  on  earth 
does  there  exist  a  good  and  efficient  system  of  common  schools,  except  where 
colleges  and  universities  are  most  generously  cherished,  and  where  the  largest 
number  of  poor  youths  are  found  among  their  alumni.    These  become  teachen 
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of  neceswty.  This  is  a  matter  of  fact,  of  universal  experience,  and  the  mrjrt  in- 
genious special  pleader  in  behalf  of  popalar  education  can  not  ciU*  an  exception 
to  the  rule.  The  truth  is,  the  cause  of  colleges  and  of  heh«^^l«  of  all  M>rti*  is  ofi« 
and  indivisible.  And  he  who  should  attempt  to  establish  good  eoii;mon  N.-hoo1s, 
without  e^jlleges,  w(»uld  bo  compelled  to  import  a  monthly  cargo  of  foreign  teach- 
ers, or  stand  before  the  public  a  convicted  Ut^^pian  visionary. 

Still  more  emphatically  does  be  express  this  view  in  the  great 
speech  of  1837. 

1  hold  the  attempt  to  create  and  foster  common  sch<K>ls  without  th*.-  aid  of 
the  university  to  be  utterly  vain  and  nugator}'.  It  cm  not  be  done.  Jiut  f.-^tab- 
liijh  an  efficient,  free-working  university,  any  where — whctln-T  lAUfUn  the  Tuiks, 
the  Tartars,  or  the  Hottentots — and  the  etimmou  soho'l  wiil  sfK/uian*  ou»>ly  ;rrow 
up  around  it,  and  beneath  its  intluence :  as  certainly  at*  \:\ihx  and  he.it  llow  from 
the  sun  in  the  firmament.  Tlie  common  s<.'liool  is  llie  child  and  not  the  parent, 
the  effect  and  not  the  cause,  of  the  university. 

So  also,  in  his  lecture  on  popular  education,  of  the  Jrarne  yi.-ar,  he 
says : — 

The  bf-st  and  speediest  mode  of  enlightening'  a  e^mirnurjity.  is  \ft  provid**  ;ic- 
complished  t«aohen»  for  the  children  and  youth  of  Mi'-h  ;i  f-..ri,iMUij  t).  Ono 
brilliant,  blaz.ng  SL'\  in  the  firmament  will  ^hed  aroun>J  and  \r  math  intiuit^.ly 
more  lijjht  than  a  th<»u.s;ind  twinklin;j  stars.  J'l.inl  a  n"b!e  univ..r*.tv  in  our 
midst,  and  from  it"?  p<»rials  will  iss.ue  rtnams  of  (h*  <r;r::r  1  ;.'ljl  xi\fm  «.-v'  ry  daik 
corner  of  the  land.  When  as.  if  you  are  o'»ut«nt  to  tret  up  a  '«.  w  M-on.-i*  *A  old- 
field  schools,  that  Is  of  mere  farthinir  c^indies  or  fctbie  ru'jh-!  glji«»,  at  vllr.«-•u^  dis- 
tant points  in  the  w'.ldern<-ss,  you  will  but  render  tlie  darhr.e-.^.  n,i.r».- ^.^lb'.e  and 
repulsive.  Xo  c^^untry  was  ever  enligh^•n<•d  or  « lev.':t'  d  l«y  ►U'-h  a  pr'<'<-s». 
Light  flows  (»nly  fn>nj  the  fcun.  The  mf^»n  and  the  &tarb  do  l»ut  r«  tl«rct  and  'J:Ji'uiKj 
the  luster  derived  from  this  original  fountain. 

Home  education  was  alwavs  a  favorite  ilea  wiUi  I»r.  JJnd-lev. 
He  held  that  everv  fainilv  ouirht  to  be  a  K'h«X'l :  llj?it  t)j».'  f;i:ijilv  tire- 
side  was  the  first  and  ino-t  injj»ortant  of  all  nhfyil-:  lli*.'  jarent  the 
first  and  best  of  all  teacher*.  This  is  the  true  ii.Li.t  m.}i'.m/!.  In  hiii 
lecture  on  po[»ular  e<Jucation,  we  find  t!ii?  vi..w  ji<  ^-^.-i.i'.d  with 
much  earnestness  and  abil.lv. 

To  distinguish  this  from  ih^-  comnK»n  scli'»o1  fvk*' rn.  I  Kavi-  lii-r'-^'^f'T"*.  on 
divt-rs  oocasions,  denoTninat/-*!  it  the  social  j.-r  domtftir  ►vhmji  of  i.-iu'ration. 
And  while  it  »ieems  sin^Tjlarly  a'^aj.t^  d  l'»  the  wi;M»>  a'ld  '.•'•U'\"..<>u  of  th"  tTeat 
mass  of  the  p<.ir»r  and  ii'n<irarit.  the  w*-althi»'r  and  iriof  *  u;t.v;!t- d  elaM»'-»  may 
avail  tliemselves  <<(  ivs  UiJ'.filfc  alv».  Mi;rht  not  :1k  domftftir  y^\f\  m.  \u  il*  ttriH- 
♦•«!  sens'*.  Ik' made  to  ncjK-rfr  •  !e  the  public  eorrjin  ?;  k  l.ov!  ►;»>>'  ro  ;i'*'»t'' *^er  T 
Why  should  a  little  ^liill  ever  be  sent  to  wAv>ft\.  who  has  a  i:io*!i«  r  at  home  ca- 
pable of  U-arhin::.  A  niolher  who  can  t'.':ich.  arid  m ho  j***^- •►*■•.>  the  ;.'•  uune 
spirit  </  m.'itTnity.  !•'  .•i]«ayj'  tliv  b'>-t  }»o^Ue  inbtruelr- »•»■  "f  \.' r  'h  .'r*.:!.  until 
tb'.-y  reach  thi*  ajre  of  t*-Tj  *t  twelve.  She  can  t^-a-h  the'n  r.ii  that  l^  ♦'Xf»«  cl«.-<l 
from  a  eomnion  K.-h'»''l  infjuit'  \\  l»e"er  than  «»ny  Mh'>'!fr.a^*'.r  'Jht*  t>l*e  iiw^SiX 
do  w:!hr.nl  int-.-rf  ri:  i»  with  ^h*.-  bu'^n-"*'  or  cunf -r..^  'f  i.  v. «  '-T^rci  '.iom*-«tic 
establishment,  ^'hldren  <'n;rht  never  to  tx:  <-\'i>^.'\  eorjfri.  d  xJ.  a'l  j;.'e  when  thev 
can  0*^1  Kludy.  !>..  yi.n!i;:  ch'-dr-n  ttudy  while  e*jfjMra  n*  d  to  k  i.  b'/'»k  in  hand, 
through  ff.ir  "f  th'."  Mr' h,  curi::::  six  \->:v^  }jo'jp«.  uf*--:!  a  b  :■■  li  -fid  KU'h  a 
^rJk .' •  at  K-ho*/ T  They  have  u^rt  y<'t  l»-arTi«-d  hov  to  Kt-j-Jy  :  utid. '/f  c^^riK.-, 
mart  ehber  ir*' tr»  ne^p  or  jiaNnely  submit  X."  the  <.:al:y  iil>'»Tiji;  ari'i  Ktup;ly:tJg 
penance  of  doin  J  n' 'thin::.  A:  lj'»Tyv  .  and  un'^er  *h'  *\<  of'.h'ir  rriot!;ir .  they 
can  play,  or  wutk.  or  re<"  ivc  in^ni'-t  o:>.  as  rhe  or-  '•*>.;  !j'^  vai-  ^*'•^*t  KU'tt  *\ifiT 
years,  capacity,  and  dispf«::*on.  liy  fur  tl»e  lariw.-r  projK>nioii  j.if  wh«ioit  !•.«■  U-ys 
nnder  twelve 'v.-are  of  a:;'-.  >ViiL  which  I  have  been  ac'iuuint*d  in  the  course  (/ 
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my  life,  I  would  not  hesitate  to  denounce  as  nuif>ances  and  impositions.  I  hnvo 
seen  them  in  every  part  of  our  country,  from  Maine  to  Tenncssoe ;  and  1  feel 
confident  that  most  parents  might,  if  they  would,  form  a  domestic  school  at  home, 
a  thousand-fold  preferable  to  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred,  on  an  average,  of  tlie 
whole  number  of  common  schools  in  the  United  States  at  this  moment.  Such 
]i&s  been  my  honest,  deliberate,  and  avowed  opinion  for  many  years  past. 

Another  great  doctrine,  which  he  never  ceased  to  urge,  was  the 
usefulness  of  all  learning^  primary  and  professional,  literary  and 
scientific,  sacred  and  secular,  English  and  classical.  Regarding  edu- 
cation as  the  best  fortune  a  parent  could  give  a  child,  he  held  that 
no  labor  or  expense  should  be  spared  in  its  attainment.  He  held  that 
life  was  a  great  school,  in  which  it  was  never  too  late  to  learn  some- 
thing :  that  in  school  and  college  we  only  learned  how  to  learn,  and 
that  we  should  ever  live  to  learn.  As  life  is  given  for  improvement 
and  usefulness,  so  our  youth  should  not  be  hurried  too  rapidly  over 
tlieir  studies.  "Let  us  not  seek  to  make  children  youth,  and  youth 
men,  and  men  lawyers,  physicians,  clergymen,  or  politicians,  too  fast. 
Let  us  keep  our  pupils  at  their  proper  work,  and  carry  them  as  far  as 
they  can  safely  and  surely  go,  and  no  further.  Better  teach  them 
one  thing  well  than  twenty  things  imperfectly.  Their  education  will 
then  be  valuable  as  far  as  it  extends."  In  his  baccalaureate  of  1848, 
when  speaking  of  the  prevailing  evils  in  our  American  colleges,  ho 
says : — "  In  two  words,  our  lads  enter  college  too  young,  and  without 
due  preparation.  They  ought  seldom,  if  ever,  to  graduate  under 
twenty  years ;  and,  consequently,  should  not  enter  the  freshman  or 
lowest  class  younger  than  sixteen.  Up  to  this  period  ample  work 
might  be  provided  for  them  in  the  primary  and  classical  school,  or  by 
the  parental  fireside.  Let  them  be  thoroughly  drilled  in  Greek  and 
Latin — in  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometr}',  geography — in  one  or  more 
modern  languages,  when  practicable — at  all  events,  in  the  English,  so 
as  to  be  able  to  speak  and  write  their  own  vernacular  with  grammat- 
ical accuracy  and  idiomatic  propriety." 

Probably  no  educator  in  our  country  ever  set  a  higher  estimate 
upon  the  value  of  the  ancient  classics,  as  a  part  of  education,  than 
Dr.  Lindsley.  Certainly  none  ever  read  them  with  a  keener  relish, 
or  taught  them  witb  a  higher  enthusiasm.  It  would  have  been 
enough  to  have  filled  the  soul  of  Homer,  Plato,  or  Tully  with  a 
glow  of  honest  and  patriotic  pride,  could  they  have  come  back  and 
heard  their  immortal  pages  read  and  expounded  by  one  who  seemed 
to  give  utterance  to  their  matchless  music  with  all  the  accuracy  and 
emphasis  of  his  mother-tongue.  He  maintained  that  there  could  be 
now  no  finished  scholarship  and  no  thorough  mental  discipline  with- 
out a  knowledge  of  the  mathematics,  languages,  and  sciences. 
"Classical  learning,"  said  he,  "is  so  interwoven  with  the  very  texture 
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of  motl'i-rn  ?CK*nc«?,  litc*ratiin:%  aiil  I:4i:L:iri '„'.-•.  tlifit  it  i-  va-n  to  t-\\'t-'i 
scLoiar*l.:r>  without  it,  aiisl  v.jMaliv  vaiii  i'-.t  i^rjorai.-*-  .'.r.  !  :  r*'i  i!«  ■; 
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of  the  i-ui-il  a  th'jroiiirh  ina^t-TV  of  t;.-.-  LTimrnar.  ar.  3  *:.•■  r:.  •••.  ii.\- 
nut'.f  ai;'i  a..ourate  a-.-'juaii.ta'.i':*- \\!th  a!i  t!.-;  forn,-,  :•:'•.'*.;'-..■•.?.] 
nic-zti-s  of  t!.-;  \h\.z^:-Z':»  Tlii*  vvr'iu  -"i  iv  a!v:.-r  •;•.  .! :  ;  •  -  h'-  •■  •: 
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their  labors  nnd  their  coanscis,  have  been  indefatigable  in  the  purroit  of  knowl- 
edge, up  to  the  last  moment  of  their  existence.  Despise  not,  neglect  not,  any 
department  of  human  learning,  whenever  and  wherever  it  can  be  consistently 
cultivated.  No  man  ever  denounces  as  useless  or  superfluous  any  science  or  lan- 
guage with  which  ho  is  himself  acquainted.  The  ignorant  only  condemn ;  and 
tliey  condemn  what  they  do  not  understand,  and  bc-cause  they  do  not  understand 
it.  Whenever,  therefore,  you  hear  a  man  declaiming  against  any  literary  or 
scientific  pursuit,  you  may  rest  assured  that  he  knows  nothing  of  the  matter ; 
and  you  will  need  no  better  evidence  of  his  total  incompetency  to  sit  in  judgment 
upon  the  case. 

Wo  notice  next  his  views  as  to  the  government  and  discipline  of 
youth  in  college.  His  settled  conviction  was  that  perpetual  vigilance 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  and  constant  employment  on  the  part  of 
the  pupil,  were  alike  essential  in  college-life.  This  he  denominated 
the  parental  and  domestic  system.  In  the  inaugural  address  Lis 
views  on  this  point  are  thus  stated : — "  That  system  which  should 
provide  complete  employment  of  a  proper  kind  for  all  the  time  of 
every  individual,  would  in  my  opinion  be  the  best  system,  and  might 
perhaps  be  fairly  denominated  a  perfect  system.  And  every  approxi- 
m.ation  to  it  will,  to  the  same  extent,  be  an  approach  to  perfection  in 
this  all-imj»ortant  concern.  Keep  youth  busy  and  you  keep  them  out 
of  harm's  way.  You  render  them  contented,  virtuous,  and  happy. 
In  general  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  government  of  a  college 
ought  to  be,  as  far  as  practicable,  strictly  parental.  Every  instructor 
ought  to  conduct  toward  his  pupils,  and  to  be  esteemed  by  them,  as 
a  father  or  elder  brother.  They  ought  to  regard  him  as  their  best 
friend,  and  to  confide  in  him  as  such.  Wherever  this  mutual  confi- 
dence and  affectionate  int<?rcourse  do  not  obtain,  the  connection  will 
neither  be  happy  nor  beneficial."  On  a  subsequent  occasion,  in  the 
baccalaureate  of  1829,  he  brings  out  this  view  still  more  emphatic- 
ally. "From  my  own  humble  experience  in  the  business  of  educa- 
tion, and  from  all  the  information  which  I  have  been  able  to  [)rocure 
on  the  subject,  I  do  believe  that  the  only  efficient  system  for  the  com- 
plete attainment  of  every  desirable  end,  is  that  which  keej^s  youth 
constantly  employed^  body  and  mind^  and  which  exercises  unceasing 
vigilance  and  absolute  control  day  and  flight — which  excludes  all  vi- 
cious and  vitiating  associates  and  practices — which  superintends  all 
the  amusements  and  social  intercourse  of  the  pupils — and  which,  con- 
sequently, requires  strong  walls  and  numerous  guards,  or  a  large 
body  of  faithful,  prudent,  devoted  mentors,  to  counsel,  direct,  restrain, 
and  instruct  them  at  all  times,  in  all  places,  and  under  all  circum- 
stances." 

He  adds,  however,  that  he  has  no  expectation  of  ever  seeing  such 
a  system  put  into  operation  :  first,  because  the  expense  would  be  ob- 
jected to  by  a  people  who  can  aftbrd  money  for  every  fashionable 
folly  and  extravagance ;  and,  secondly,  its  strictness,  however  parental 
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and  salutary,  would  be  complained  of  by  a  people  who  Rcarccly  sub- 
ject their  children  to  any  restraint  whatever.  Dr.  Lindsley  delivered 
some  of  his  ablest  appeals,  in  favor  of  university  education  about  the 
time  that  Tennessee  and  many  of  our  states  began  to  inaun^urate 
their  costly  penitentiary  systems.  lie  not  unfrequontly  alludo<l  to 
this  fact,  while  pleading  for  the  education  of  the  people  as  the  Ixtnt 
and  cheapest  method  of  preventing  crime.  In  view  of  the  lavinh  ex- 
penditure of  the  state  in  building  costly  palaces  for  the  conif'^rtable 
safe-keeping  of  her  culprits,  which  he  called  the  big  state  univernitij — 
and  her  unwillingness  to  give  a  dollar  to  provide  for  the  education  of 
her  own  noble  sons — he  used  sometimes  to  pour  out  the  vials  of  his 
keen  sarcasm  and  invective  after  the  following  style : — 

Give  to  the  colleges  at  Xathville  and  Knoxyille  an  organization  tirnilar  fo  \\\*- 
Anbam  prison — so  far,  I  mean,  as  regards  the  Kife-koeping,  moral  di<wipliri«-, 
healthful  exercise,  and  constant  employment  of  their  inmates,  and  their  aUoluu: 
exclusion  from  all  external  evil  influences — and  bestow  upr»n  each  (if  th<  rii  onl\  u 
moiety  of  the  sum  wliieh  Pt  nn<:ylvania  has  already  expended  uprm  th^  outer  yunl- 
walls  of  but  one  of  her  incipient  penitentiaries — (said  walls  have  e^ist  $-jon.(M;o  — 
and  they  shall  render  the  state  more  service  in  twenty  years  than  all  th<  \>r\wiun 
of  Pennsylvania  will  achieve  in  a  thounand  a^es,  or  than  a  score  r>f  p<  niti.-rttiiiri'ti 
will  eflTect  in  Tennessee  to  the  end  of  time.  And  yet.  prrtbably,  U-fon-  the  LifiMj 
of  fifty  years,  half  a  million  of  dollars  will  be  ex)>ended,  and  with  the  Uftt  luun- 
tioDs  too,  by  this  state,  agreeably  to  the  prevailing  fashion,  upr>n  pwh  ^•♦itftblinh- 
ments  for  the  comfortable  acc<»mmodatiou  (jf  a  few  hundred  criminals,  who  Wwn 
forfeited  all  claim  to  public  indulgence,  and  certainly  t/;  the  public  pur^- — nho 
ought  to  be  punished,  not  rewarded. 

Dr.  Lindsley  held  the  opinion— contrary  to  the  \iew»  of  mafiy  <;n»i- 
nent  educators  in  our  country — that  a  large  town  or  city  is  (^'-atly  \*i 
be  preferred,  for  the  seat  of  a  college  or  university,  U>  a  ftinall  tz/wn  or 
village.  We  need  not  here  stop  to  point  out  th^  tc.mou^  wlii/ h  h*; 
assigns  for  this  opinion — such  as  the  presence  of  Wu-rnry  an/]  »t/  I'-n- 
tific  men,  churches  and  other  institution*,  larg';  librari*'*,  th^:  t-uty-.r*-. 
of  public  opinion,  the  restraints  of  refined  soci'fty,  the  h\!\ur^  is  of 
numbers,  and  the  check  of  the  stronij  ann  of  the  law.  "Kzpr'.- 
ence,"  says  he,  "has  ftilly  prove^l  in  F!uroj/e,  and  in  the  old'-r  %Ui*f'\ 
of  this  Union,  that  large  towns  ordiuA  are  irrt'HtU-  \tft'i*:rh\f\H  V,  »w.:#.I 
ones  for  such  institutions.  All  the  capital*  and  ni'>*t  of  ih*-,  *.*•'  i,:,', 
rate  cities  of  Euro[>e  have  their  univ^rr*iti<;^.  And  wher-'-'r  •K-v 
have  been  e8tabli?h«:d  in  «mall  tow n.*,  the  nuden**  are  pfO'<-f/.flr..y 
more  riotous  and  un;rovemaMe  in  th';ir  f/txA'u^..  \u',t*'.  \//,*  .  *','! 
savage  in  their  manner*,  and  UiOre  fV-^/AfiUi  aril  ii^eriti//,^  ,'.  •?.' ,? 
habits." 

He  was  also  of  the  decide^l  orrifiioh  that  it  '•t.*  n/A  w;**;  •//  *'«V"/ 
late  his  students  to  exertion  bv  the  titwil  }i//w,rs  ntuL  r^'fnfl^  'A 
Other  colleges — appealin;^,  a<«  thrj  i^x^7%  do.  \,  \u^.  </:;?!»**  i9-',-,A,fiu 
of  a  few  to  the  necessary  di«oirageTr.ent  *A  tr>t  *i:»rsiL  w»V'  **!-  *'''' 
soon  demur  of  such  distincti^ws.     Mfs,  IaI4  m;/ji  ^tcrj  ti*''t*Z  '*^  ^^'** 
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sort  at  Nashville,  from  the  very  beginning,  and  sought  to  instill  into 
every  pupil  an  enthusiastic  love  of  knowledge  for  its  own  sake,  and 
an  ambition  only  to  be  useful.  His  testimony  on  this  point,  given  in 
the  appendix  to  one  of  his  baccalaureates,  is  valuable.  "  This  is  be- 
lieved to  be  tlie  first  college  in  the  Union,  and  is  still  probably  the 
only  one,  which  has  utterly  discarded  the  old  system  of  honorary  pre- 
miums and  distinctions,  as  incentives  to  industry  and  scholarship* 
This  species  of  emulation  and  excitement  is  here  unknown.  Each 
individual  is  encouraged  and  assisted  in  making  the  best  possible  use 
of  his  time  and  talents  and,  in  acquiring  knowledge  for  its  own  sake 
and  for  future  usefulness.  At  the  close  of  each  session,  or  half-year, 
all  the  classes  are  publicly  examined  on  the  studies  of  the  previous 
session.  These  examinations  Usually  occupy  seven  or  eight  days,  and 
are  conducted  with  such  vigorous  strictness  and  impartiality  that  it  is 
impossible  for  ignorance  or  idleness  to  escape  detection  and  exposure. 
But  no  aspiring  youth  is  impelled,  by  the  hope  of  a  prize,  to  un- 
due and  dangerous  exertions ;  and  none  subjected  to  the  mortification 
of  disappointed  ambition,  or  of  an  inequitable  decision.  This  is  not 
the  place  to  enlarge  on  these  topics.  But  from  a  long  experimental 
acquaintance  with  the  ancient  usage  in  other  institutions,  and  from 
an  eight  years'  trial  of  the  present  system  here,  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
give  the  latter  a  most  decided  preference.  A  much  larger  proportion 
of  every  class  become  good  scholars — and  much  greater  peace,  har- 
mony, contentment,  order,  industry,  and  moral  decorum  prevail  tlian 
it  had  ever  been  my  lot  to  remark  at  seminaries  east  of  the  mount- 
ains." He  also  abolished  tlfe  custom,  so  much  in  vogue  at  other  col- 
leges, of  allowing  the  senior  class  a  vacation  or  holiday  previous  to 
graduation,  and  remarks  that  they  found  no  difficulty  in  preparing 
appropriate  exercises  for  the  public  commencement  while  going  on 
with  their  regular  studies  to  the  end  of  the  term.  The  number  and 
ability  of  the  speeches  of  his  graduating  classes  at  every  commence- 
ment fully  vindicated  the  correctness  of  this  opinion. 

Another  important  doctrine  inculcated  by  Dr.  Lindsley,  which  we 
must  not  omit  in  this  enumeration,  was  Uiat  religious  principle  is  an 
essential  element  of  all  education,  and  ouglit  never  to  be  divorced 
from  it.  This  runs  through  all  his  discourses.  He  was  never  more 
eloquent  and  impressive  than  when  urgiug  upon  his  pupils  the  fear 
of  God,  and  an  humble  imitation  of  the  example  of  Jesus  Christ 
And  never  did  the  advice  seem  to  come  witli  more  winning  grace,  or 
more  convincing  power,  than  when  thus  enforced  from  the  lips  of  a 
man  whom  all  his  pupils  were  constrained  to  look  upon  as  the  very 
Coryphaeus  of  learning,  philosophy,  and  eloquence.  On  these  high 
themes,  the  most  common  and  familiar  sentunents,  coming  from  him. 
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seemed  to  possess  new  wisdom  and  beauty.  His  short  and  simple 
words — so  plain,  so  obvious  that  any  child  might  grasp  them — often, 
on  commencement  day,  brought  tears  to  the  eyes  of  the  most  tliought- 
less  graduate,  and  of  the  veteran  professor,  as  he  spoke  of  the  vanity 
of  all  earthly  things,  and  the  blessedness  of  the  Christian's  hope.  In 
one  of  his  addresses,  after  exhorting  to  the  life-long  pursuit  of  knowl- 
edge, he  adds  this  fimely  caution.  ^  Be  not,  however,  the  blind  idol- 
aters of  genius,  or  of  science.  Both  may  exist  where  not  one  lovely 
or  commendable  trait  of  character  can  be  found.  The  loftiest  intel- 
lect, without  virtue,  is  but  archangel  ruined.  In  God  only  do  wo  be- 
hold the  perfection  of  understanding,  of  wisdom,  of  knowledge,  of 
holiness.  And  He  is  that  perfect  standard  which  we  are  commanded 
to  aim  at.  Religion,  which  requires  us  to  be  like  God,  constitutes  the 
whole  of  moral  excellence.  And  in  proportion  as  reli^on  influences 
the  heart  and  life,  will  be  the  moral  worth  of  any  individual.  There 
can  be  no  principle  of  integrity,  of  truth,  of  kindnesH,  of  juhtice,  in- 
dependently of  religion.  Nothing  does,  nothing  can,  nothing  ever 
will,  restrain  any  mortal  from  any  indulgence,  pursuit,  gain,  or  aV^m- 
ination  which  he  covets,  and  to  which  no  disgrac^^  is  attach'^],  except 
the  fear  of  God — or  what  is  the  same  thing,  liELIGIOL'S  PilLV- 
CIPLE." 

In  lus  discourse  on  popular  education,  of  1837,  which  oontains  a 
pretty  full  summary  of  his  peculiar  and  long-chenj»hed  views  on  iiim 
whole  subject  of  education,  speaking  of  the  want  of  religious  imirw>- 
tion  io  some  of  the  common  school  systems  in  our  eastern  states,  he 

savs : — 

It  ad^a  another  to  the  1h(maand  meluiclioljr  pror/fii  already  beP/re  i)i«  worM, 
that  DO  ipeciea  of  meDtil  caltiration  cao  erer  be  truly  U-oeficuJ,  wh>.r«  tb«  |mi^U 
du  Dot,  at  the  fantc  time,  aoqnire  moral  and  religvjoi  priuctfJ<:«  ab4  Itdjitm. 
ErtTj  teacher  id  ererr  Kboul,  fruon  the  tcCuat  nut>ery  up  u*  the  vuivenity, 
ought  to  be  deeply  imbued  w.-th  the  purest  rp'rnt '/  ehrietitiu  ujurairtj.  aud  1/y  la- 
bor aaidiBoarij  in  m<MdiDg  the  bearla  aod  live*  <4  h'm  y^^bftil  c-liai^e  ^EroeaUy 
to  the  only  standard  of  TJrtoe  aud  iotegnty  which  m  n-eofcuizt^  wtn'/ii'^,  (^hr'mtUua 
men.  To  educate  Chrwtiao  youth  at  heathent  or  atUeiaUi  is  at  ocioe  aUriird  aiid 
muoaCroua.  To  expect  aaeh  youth  to  beoonte  good,  moral,  peaoi'fui,  orieriyf  r<^ 
UgxNM  men  m  to  ejqpeci  a  mirade. 


No  man  oould  well  have  a  higher  appreeiatk«  than  I>r.  Lindfeley 
of  the  neoeasitj  of  a  thorough  troiming  on  lite  part  <A  ^\  lLo«e  wLv 
tmdertake  the  difficult  ax»d  importaut  work  of  VtaxhXn/j  Uu  yAiii/j, 
Being  hinuelf  so  well  versed  in  all  the  meih<Ai  <A  pat$t  ag<^,  ajud  to 
eoDstantJy  iDfonned  as  to  all  the  imf^xnemeuU  <A  the  j^e^ent  ti um:, 
he  never  ceased  to  insist  cm  high  qualificatioxii  in  all  Uott^hhn^  Crofxi 
the  oommoD  school  up  to  the  nuivensitT.  It  wat  erne  grai^d  oby^  */i 
all  his  efforts  at  Nafihvilie  to  raise  up  and  waA  out  2i^>»tJLiplioL^ 
tpfliAf*  ^  Edoeatkn  itaelC^  ujs  Le,  io  Uie  l^iotur^  jti^t  T*Aiin*cA  t/>, 
*  bai  beoooie  a  MOMf :  aad  JtdeMrvw  tbe  Shoit  pn^^Mtod  atiid/<^ 
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all  who  wish  to  be  esteemed  skillful  and  thorough  educators.  Educa- 
tion is  indeed  a  topic  about  which  every  body  feels  competent  to 
speculate  and  to  dogmatize — while  few  eomprehend  the  nature  or 
philosophy  of  the  process." 

He  describes  the  good  teacher  as  one  who  understands  perfectly, 
himself,  all  that  he  assumes  to  teach.  He  must  be  able  and  willing^ 
or  apt  to  teach.  He  must  possess  the  requisite  intellectual  furniture, 
and  also  moral  principle^  or  he  can  not  be  trustworthy.  He  must 
be  able  to  do  the  work,  and  he  must  also  love  the  work.  "  He  will 
borrow  light  and  information  from  every  quarter — will  combine  the 
good  properties,  as  far  as  practicable,  of  all  the  known  systems — and 
yet  will  teach  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  himself.  He  will  constrain  his 
pupils  to  love  their  studies.  He  will  make  it  their  delight  to  ad- 
vance in  knowledge  and  wisdom.  And  (as  Milton  has  it)  will  insens- 
ibly lead  them  up  the  hill-side  of  science,  usually  indeed  laborious 
and  difficult  at  the  first  ascent;  but,  under  his  kindly  guidance,  it  will 
appear  so  smooth,  so  green,  so  full  of  goodly  prospects  and  melodious 
sounds  on  every  side,  that  the  harp  of  Orpheus  could  not  be  more 
charming."  But  he  adds,  "The  principal  officer  or  commander-in- 
chief  of  every  great  literary  institution,  or  seminary  for  juvenile  in- 
stmction,  ought  to  possess  a  large  measure  of  the  wisdom  of  Solo- 
mon, the  learning  of  Selden,  and  the  patience  of  Job.** 

Akin  to  this  idea  of  constant  religious  training,  he  also  held  that 
the  study  of  the  Scriptures  was  essential  to  all  right  education,  and 
should  have  a  place  in  every  seminary  of  youth.  He  was  accustomed 
to  address  his  graduating  class  with  such  words  as  these : — "  Let  the 
Bible  be  the  companion  of  your  future  lives  and  studies.  Read  it 
daily,  and  with  humble  prayer  for  the  illuminating  influences  of  that 
blessed  Spirit  who  first  inspired  and  revealed  it.  It  will  be  a  lamp  to 
your  feet,  and  a  light  to  your  faith,  and  a  joy  to  your  hearts,  in  all 
your  wanderings  through  lifers  checkered  scenery  and  through  death's 
dark  valley.  It  will  teach  you  how  to  value  and  how  to  improve 
time,  talent,  learning,  and  wealth — how  to  be  honest — how  to  be  re- 
ligious— how  to  be  useful — how  to  be  happy — how  to  live  and  how 
to  die."  In  that  masterly  inaugural  address,  which  has  been  so 
often  referred  to,  we  find  him  laying  down  his  doctrine  on  this  point 
in  the  following  passage,  which,  for  the  justness  of  its  sentiment  and 
its  chaste  and  classic  diction,  we  regard  as  one  of  the  finest  passages 
in  all  his  writings. 

Tbe  Bible  ought  to  be  studied,  and  its  leflsons  of  wisdom  diligently  enforced 
and  practically  exemplified.  I  say  nothing  of  creeds,  or  confessions,  or  systems 
of  doctrine.  I  speak  of  the  Bible — the  grand  charter  of  oar  holy  religion—of  onr 
common  Christianity.  And  who  of  the  great  Christian  family  can  object  to  this. 
In  the  heathen  schools  youth  were  always  taught  the  religion  of  their  country. 
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Erery  Mmenlmaii  b  required  to  be  a  master  of  the  Koran.  And  shnll  Christian 
yoath  be  leaa  fiivored  than  the  Pagan  and  Mohamnie<1an  7  Have  we  a  bouk  bear- 
ing the  impress  of  Heaven — confessedly  embodying  the  purest  morality  ever  yet 
known  in  the  world — ^the  only  aathentie  record  of  the  origin  of  our  race,  and  of 
the  DMist  stapendoos  events  which  have  occurred  upon  our  globe — filled  with 
scenes  of  real  life  the  most  instructive,  with  biographical  incident  the  most  extra- 
ordinary and  pathetic,  with  strains  of  eloquence  and  poetry  the  most  melting  and 
soblime— and  withal  professing  to  be,  and  acknowledged  to  he,  our  only  safe  guide 
thruogfa  life,  and  the  foandation  of  all  our  hopes  of  a  blessed  immortality — shall 
this  book  be  excluded  from  our  seminaries,  and  withheld  from  our  youth,  nt  the  very 
period  too  when  they  most  need  its  salutary  restraints  and  purifying  influence  f 
And  this  lest,  perad venture,  some  speculative  error,  or  some  sectarian  opinion, 
might  be  imbibed!  As  if  worse  errors,  and  more  inveterate  prejudices,  and  the 
most  pernicious  principles,  will  not  be  sure  to  find  their  way  into  tliat  heart  which 
remains  a  stranger  to  the  hallowed  precepts  of  the  sacred  volume.  But  I  intend 
to  offer  no  formal  agreement  upon  this  point  just  now.  In  ever}'  place  of  educa- 
tion the  Bible  ought  to  be  the  daily  companion  of  every  individual }  and  no  man 
ought  to  be  suffered  to  teach  at  all,  who  refuses  to  teach  the  Bible.  '*  Train  up  a 
child  in  the  way  he  should  go,  and  when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  from  it,''  is 
the  doctrine  of  revelation,  of  reason,  and  of  experience. 

We  must  add  yet  another  point.  It  was  a  favorite  oi>inion  with 
Dr.  Lindsley,  or  rather  a  great  general  idea  for  which  he  battled 
bravely  through  all  his  presidency  at  Nashville,  that  education,  while 
it  should  be  most  distinctly  religious  and  Chris tian^  need  not  he  secta- 
rian or  even  denominational.  It  was  one  of  his  fondest  conceptions 
from  the  beginning,  and  it  became  one  of  the  leading  objects  of  his 
life,  to  build  up  at  Nashville  a  great  educational  institute,  founded 
upon  the  broad  basis  of  the  Bible,  and  as  avowedly  religious  and 
Clmstian  as  the  Bible  itself,  which  yet  should  be  in  no  sense  sectarian, 
but  worthy  of  the  confidence  and  patronage  of  all  evangelical  denom- 
inations— being  at  the  satne  time  open  and  free  to  all  others,  whether 
in  the  church  or  out  of  it.  It  was  just  to  carry  out  in  collegiate  or 
university  education  that  great  idea,  on  which  our  American  common 
school  system  is  founded,  of  teaching  the  Bible  without  teaching  any 
particular  church  creed.  Going  to  Tennessee  when  he  did,  before  any 
thing  like  a  denominational  college  existed  in  the  state,  it  was  per- 
fectly natural  that  he  should  entertain  this  conception,  and  that  he 
should  hope — breathing  as  he  ever  did  the  most  enlarged  spirit  of 
Christian  liberality  and  charity — to  rally  all  denominations  of  Chris- 
tians around  his  rising  university.  And  there  is  not  a  doubt,  had 
they  done  so,  but  that  he  would  speedily  have  accomplished  all  he 
aimed  at,  and,  notwithstanding  every  obstacle,  have  made,  somewhat 
on  the  plan  of  the  Christian  and  yet  unsectarian  College  of  New  Jer- 
sey, an  institution  which  would  have  been  an  honor  to  the  state  and 
a  blessing  to  every  church.  He  did  this  even  as  it  was — but  on  a 
scale  altogether  meager  compared  with  what  he  would  have  done, 
with  the  cordial  co-operation  and  support  of  all  Christian  denomina- 
tions in  Tennessee. 

Instead  of  adopting  bis  plan  of  endowing  one  great  university  ai 
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Nashville,  and  another  at  Knoxville,  and  perhaps  ultimately  one  at 
Memphis,  the  contrary  policy  prevailed  of  having  a  college  in  every 
large  town  and  county,  and  one  or  more  for  every  particular  denom- 
ination of  Christians.  Bravely  and  long  did  he  battle  against  this 
policy.  "  A  public  college,"  said  he,  "  that  is,  a  literary  and  scientific 
college,  designed  for  the  use  of  the  public  generally,  ought  to  be  inde- 
pendent of  all  religious  sectarian  bias,  or  tendency,  or  influence. 
Science  and  philosophy  ought  to  know  no  party  in  church  or  state. 
They  are  degraded  by  every  such  connection.  Christianity,  indeed, 
if  rightly  interpreted,  breathes  a  pure,  angelic  charity,  and  is  as  much 
a  stranger  to  the  strife,  and  intrigue,  and  rancor,  and  intolerance,  and 
Pharisaism  of  party  as  science  and  philosophy  can  be." 

But  it  was  all  in  vain.  The  denominational  currents  were  too 
strong  for  him.  From  having  no  college  in  Tennessee,  colleges  got 
to  be  the  order  of  the  day.  *  His  very  success  at  Nashville  embold- 
ened many  to  go  and  do  likewise :  colleges  sprang  up  in  all  quarters 
faster  than  they  were  needed.  In  popular  estimation,  it  was  easier  to 
build  twenty  colleges  in  the^West  than  it  had  been  to  build  one  in 
New  Jersey.  After  fighting  against  this  folly  for  twenty-three  years, 
he  gives  us  the  result  of  it  all  in  the  following  statement,  taken  from 
the  address  of  1848.  "When  this  college  was  revived  and  reorgan- 
ized, at  the  close  of  1824,  there  were  no  similar  institutions,  in  actual 
operation,  within  two  hundred  miles  of  Nashville.  There  were  none 
in  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Texas,  Middle  or  West 
Tennessee.  There  are  now  some  thirty  or  more  within  that  distance, 
(of  two  hundred  miles,)  and  nine  within  fifty  miles  of  our  city.  These 
all  claim  to  bo  our  superiors,  and  to  be  equal  at  least  to  old  Harvard 
and  Yale.  Of  course,  we  can  not  expect  much  "  custom,^*  or  to  com- 
mand a  large  range  of  what  is  miscalled  patronage.  I  have  a  list 
now  before  me  of  twenty  colleges  or  universities  in  Tennessee  alone. 
Several  of  these  belong  exclusively  to  individuals,  and  are  bought  and 
sold  in  open  market  like  any  other  species  of  private  property.  They 
are  invested  with  the  usual  corporate  powers,  and  may  confer  all  uni- 
versity degrees  at  pleasure.  This  is  probably  a  new  thing  under  the 
sun ;  but  Solomon's  geography  did  not  extend  to  America." 

It  must  not  be  inferred  from  this  that  Dr.  Lindsley  was  the  enemy 
of  denominational  education,  or  of  institutions  for  that  purpose.  He 
disavowed  any  feeling  of  that  kind.  He  only  contended  that,  for 
rudimental  and  collegiate  learning,  the  churches  might  have  secured 
all  they  needed  by  combining  in  the  support  of  one  Christian  institu- 
tion ;  as  was  certainly  done  at  Princeton,  N.  J.  Nor  must  it  be  in- 
ferred that  he  was  at  all  indifferent  as  to  the  distinctive  creed  of  his 
own  church.    He  was  no  latitudinarian.    If  any  ever  thought  him 
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SDch,  judging  by  his  frequent  denunciations  of  all  religious  bigotry 
and  sectarianism,  and  his  hearty  commendation  of  the  largest  liberality 
and  charity,  it  was  because  they  wholly  misunderstood  him.  There 
was  perhaps  not  a  minister  in  the  Presbyterian  church  who  held  all 
the  peculiar  and  distinctive  doctrines  of  her  standards  with  a  more 
settled  and  unwavering  faith.  We  venture  to  say,  there  is  not  a 
sentiment,  in  all  his  published  or  unpublished  writings,  which  conflicts 
with  one  jot  or  tittle  of  them.  His  religious  character,  molded 
throughout  on  the  Westminster  Confession  of  faith,  was  a  perfect 
refutation  of  the  slander  that  a  man  must  needs  be  a  bigot  because 
he  is  a  Calvinist.  He  was,  to  all  who  knew  him,  a  living  witness  of 
tlie  great  fact  that  the  soundest  and  most  uncompromising  orthodoxy 
need  be  no  stranger  to  that  philanthropy  which  can  look  upon  every 
fellow-man  as  a  brother,  and  that  genial  charity  which  can  embrace 
every  humble  follower  of  Christ,  of  every  name,  as  a  fellow  Christian. 

VI.      RESULTS   AND   INFLUENCE!   OP   IIIB   LIPB. 

Having  now  gone  over  some  of  the  more  prominent  and  character- 
istic views  which  distinguished  Dr.  Lin"ley  as  an  educator,  and  in 
which  we  have  aimed,  as  much  as  possible,  to  let  him  speak  for  him- 
self, it  only  remains  for  us  to  set  forth  the  sum  or  result  of  his  labors. 
Of  course  nothing  but  an  approximate,  and  at  best  inadequate,  esti- 
inate  can  be  given.  It  is  not  for  us  to  know  here  the  sum  total  of 
any  mortal  life ;  much  less  to  tell  all  that  lies  beyond,  and  takes  hold 
upon  the  immortal.  Still  we  are  accustomed  to  form  some  relative 
value  of  the  labors  of  our  fellow-men,  from  what  we  have  seen  of 
them,  and  as  we  compare  them  with  others.  We  have,  to  some  ex- 
tent, already  anticipated  this  part  of  the  subject,  in  what  has  been 
said.  But  yet  it  may  be  well  to  bring  out  a, little  more  distinctly  the 
results  and  influences  of  such  a  life.  It  is  a  debt  which  we,  the  liv- 
ing, owe  to  those  who  are  to  come  after  us — to  record  the  deeds  and 
tell  of  the  eminent  virtues  of  those  who  have  gone  before  us,  tliat 
they,  being  dead,  may  yet  speak. 

We  may  form  some  conception  of  his  work  and  influence  if  we 
consider  the  number  and  character  of  the  pupils  whom  he  educated. 
We  are  not  able  to  state  the  whole  number ;  but  we  find  in  his  ad- 
dress of  1848  one  important  item.  Up  to  that  time  there  had  been 
three  hundred  and  ninety-eight  regular  gra^Iuates  of  the  university, 
and  fifteen  hundred  others  had  received  instruction  without  graduat- 
ing. Here  then  we  have  an  aggregate  of  nearly  nineteen  hundred 
youths  receiving  the  elements  of  an  accomplished  collegiate  education  ; 
nearly  four  hundred  of  whom  completed  the  whole  literary  and  scien- 
tific course.     These  were  from  all  parts  of  Tennessee,  and  from  all 
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classes  of  the  people — nay,  from  all  parts  of  the  South  West.  A 
large  number  of  them  were  sons  of  prominent  and  wealthy  citizens. 
But  tlie  rich  and  the  poor  here  met  together  and,  pari  passu,  strug- 
gled upward  to  the  high  places  of  knowledge  and  power.  It  mattered 
not,  when  they  went  forth,  from  what  rank  they  had  sprung.  They 
went  forth  brothers  and  equals — all  to  take  the  foremost  rank  and 
become  themselves  heads  and  leaders  of  the  people.  They  went  forth 
into  all  parts  of  the  great  South  West — furnished  with  the  panoply 
of  liberal  learning,  and  fired  with  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Gamaliel  at 
whose  feet  they  had  been  sitting — to  plead  the  great  cause  of  educa- 
tion, to  take  part  in  laying,  the  foundations  of  new  states,  new  col- 
leges and  seminaries,  and  every  where,  from  Tennessee  to  Texas  and 
California,  to  fill  the  highest  positions  of  honor  and  usefulness  in  the 
st;\te  and  the  church. 

Tlie  writer  has  had  occasion  to  know  something .  of  these  great 
south-western  states — something  of  the  men  who  have  founded 
their  institutions,  and  of  the  influences  which  have  molded  the  char- 
acter of  their  people  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century — and,  with- 
out wishing  to  detract  a  jot  W  tittle  from  other  eminent  and  useful 
laborers,  he  can  bear  witness  that  he  has  visited  no  point  in  all  this 
vast  region  where  the  influence  of  Philip  Lindsley  had  not  been  felt 
and  where  some  of  his  pupils  were  not  found  in  the  foremost  rank  of 
honorable  men,  bravely  battling  for  the  true  and  the  good.  Often, 
while  weary  himself  with  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day,  in  some 
humble  and  distant  corner  of  the  field,  has  he  felt  his  own  heart 
cheered  to  renewed  activity,  as  he  has  looked  back  to  that  unpretend- 
ing college  hillside  at  Nashville,  and  thought  of  the  master-magician 
there — the  very  Arnold  of  our  western  colleges — who,  quietly,  unob- 
served by  the  world,  and  wielding  a  power  greater  than  that  of  Pros- 
pero  in  the  Tempest,  was  sending  forth  such  influences  to  bless  and 
save  his  country.  What  an  illustration  of  the  power  of  knowledge — 
of  the  way  in  which  a  good  man  may  perpetuate  his  influence!. 
Many  of  these  nineteen  hundred  pupils  have  become  educators. 
Through  them  the  head-master  is  still  teaching — teaching  in  the  col- 
leges, universities,  high  schools,  common  schools,  medical  and  law 
schools — teaching  in  the  pulpit,  the  press,  the  courts  of  justice,  the 
legislative  halls — teaching  at  the  firesides,  in  the  counting-rooms,  in 
the  workshops,  in  the  banking-houses  of  this  great  Missis.sippi  valley. 
The  waves  of  popular  and  liberal  education,  thus  created,  as  by  a 
great  central  elevating  force,  are  still  rolling,  and  ever  widening  as 
they  roll !  It  was  fortunate,  it  was  providential,  for  the  South  West, 
that  such  a  force  should  be  applied  just  when  and  where  it  was. 

W*e  may  also  form  some  conception  of  the  extent  of  his  influence 
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from  another  consideration.  It  is  the  statement  already  given 
respecting  the  unprecedented  multiplication  of  colleges  in  Tennessee. 
In  twenty-three  years  the  two  colleges  in  Tennessee  had  multiplied 
to  twenty — nine  of  them  within  fifty  miles  of  Nashville.  For  once 
it  might  be  said  that  the  schoolmaster  was  fairly  abroad  among  the 
people.  Though  this  result  was  far  from  being  what  he  had  been 
contending  for,  while  pleading  the  cause  of  education  in  Tennessee, 
yet  there  can  be  no  question  that  his  influence  had  much  to  do,  at 
least,  as  the  occasion  of  it.  Some  of  his  own  pupils,  fascinated  by 
his  genius  and  learning,  and  stimulated  by  his  success  to  do  a  great 
work  for  their  particular  region,  or  their  particular  denomination^ 
embarked  in  this  work  of  college-building.  Nor  can  there  be  any 
question  that  this  furor  for  colleges,  however  it  retarded  his  own  op- 
erations at  Nash\ille,  was  in  the  main  a  great  gain  to  the  cause  of 
education.  Collegiate  education  is  so  important  that  it  is  better  to 
have  any  thing— even  a  storm  of  popular  favor  about  it — than  to 
have  a  dead  calm  of  indifference.  This  increase  of  colleges  was  not 
the  best  thing — far  from  it;  but  it  was  infinitely  better  than  mAhing. 
We  suppose  all  thinking  men  in  Tennessee,  even  those  at  the  head 
of  her  colleges,  would  now  agree  that  Dr.  Lindsley  was  right — that 
to-day  it  would  be  better  to  have  one,  two,  or  three  great  Christian 
institutions,  like  Nassua  Ilall  or  Yale,  well-manned  and  weIl-«ndowed, 
than  to  have  things  as  they  are.  But  inasmuch  as  that  was  wA  to 
be — though  all  his  talents  and  wisdom  were  staked  upon  it — tb^n 
the  next  best  thing  was  the  result  which  followed — to  have  every 
wealthy  district^  and  every  religious  denominatioo,  laboring  with 
might  and  main  for  its  own  college. 

But  perhaps  the  most  striking  illustration  of  bis  loflaence  as  an 
educator  is  seen  at  Nashville  ii^U — the  scene  of  kk  loDge*t  la>>or« — 
the  home  of  his  adoption — the  resting-place  where  bi»  a^h^  fti^^p. 
We  have  no  citizenship  at  Nashville ;  and  hence  can  not  be  a^:tiM:d 
of  j^artiality  in  what  we  are  about  to  say.  Bat  of  all  w<;  hzth  ^s^iu 
ami  known,  we  may  safely  say,  there  is  no  dty  west  of  th^  m^nt$ir 
ains  which  seems  to  as  so  joatly  entitled  to  be  calkd  the  Aiit^fM  *A 
the  West,  as  Nashville.  And  for  that  distinction  we  think  ti>^^  is 
no  man  to  whom  Nashville  is  so  mocb  indebc^  as  I/r.  VkiAs,^,  M 
any  man  ever  made  his  noark,  deep  and  iD«fliM3eab>!:y  uf//ri  %  Ytkf:H 
and  people,  be  made  it  at  Nashville.  We  say  this  too  y^^Xi  a  Wi\ 
knowledge  and  appredatioa  of  the  emiL^cit  labors  (A  ua  (jHny^^^crh 
and  predecessoia.  There  were  many  iaitLfal  lal/>r«;n  w^Uj  uau  %sA 
before  him,  whose  names  the  peo{^  of  Nafthnlii«;  ««iJ  t/A  ^\..\t.'j:y  >^ 
die — serving  well  their  gex«eraiioo  in  all  tLe  profeMocis  uA  %'0s^:^'/tA 
of  life — ^Priestljy  Home,  Jenniz^i,  Weli«r«  Trimbk;,  Ld(wr«»«i^^  T/or^ 
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Ilamilton,  Stevens,  Berry,  Craighead,  Crutcher,  Porter,  Yeatman, 
Woods,  Shelby,  McGavock,  Ewing,  Foster,  Nichol,  McNeiery,  Gibbs, 
Robertson,  Roane,  Overton,  Rutledge,  Hunt,  Tannerhill,  Campbell, 
Polk,  Grundy,  Fletcher,  Cannon,  Carrol,  Jackson,  and  many  others — 
all  intimately  associated  with  the  reputation  of  the  city  abroad  and 
her  prosperity  at  home.  But  among  all  these  eminent  and  honored 
citizens,  we  doubt  not  that,  for  deep,  wide,  and  lasting  influence,  the 
foremost  place  is  due  to  Dr.  Lindsley. 

To  appreciate  this  influence  we  have  only  to  contrast  Nashville  as 
it  now  is  with  what  it  was  when  Dr.  Lindsley  became  the  president 
of  Cumberland  College — an  interval  of  more  than  Uiirty  years. 

We  had  occasipn  to  visit  it  for  the  first  time  in  1830,  in  the  sixth 
year  of  his  presidency,  and  recollect  distinctly  what  it  then  was,  as 
from  an  adjoining  hill,  and  on  an  autumn  morning,  we  saw  its  rocks, 
and  cedars,  and  housetops,  partially  covered  with  the  first  fall  of  snow, 
and  glittering  like  a  mount  of  diamonds  in  the  light  of  the  rising 
sun.  It  was  a  compact  liitle  city  of  some  five  or  six  thousand  souls, 
confined  pretty  much  to  a  single  hill  or  bluff  on  the  led  bank  of  the 
Cumberland.  But  it  was  beautiful  even  then — set  like  a  gem  in  a 
green  casket  of  the  surrounding  hill-country.  It  stood  just  at  the 
outer  apex  of  a  long  curve  in  the  river,  where,  after  sweeping  west- 
ward, through  a  rich  valley,  and  striking  the  elevated  blufls  of  strat- 
ified limestone  rocks  underlying  the  city,  it  flows  gracefully  and 
slowly  away,  in  a  long  stretch  to  the  north,  as  if  its  waters  lingered 
to  look  upon  a  spot  of  so  much  beauty.  It  was  precisely  such  a  spot 
as  the  old  classic  Greeks  and  Romans  would  have  chosen  to  build  a 
city.  It  was  a  site  of  gently-rising  and  conterminous  hills,  almost  as 
numerous  and  quite  as  elevated  as  the  seven  hills  of  Rome ;  and 
each  of  their  summits  at  that  time  wore  the  green  crown  of  a  dense 
cedar  grove— while  from  the  midst  of  the  city,  seemingly  out  of  its 
very  housetops,  rose  one  central  and  higher  hill,  like  Alp  on  Alp, 
overlooking  all  the  scene,  and  not  unworthy  of  the  Athenian  Acro- 
polis. In  that  central  cedar-crowned  hill  the  old  Greeks  would  have 
imagined  the  ^enii  loci  to  dwell.  And  if  the  traveler  had  chanced 
to  visit  the  spot  some  fifty  years  earlier  than  we  did,  he  might  in- 
deed have  found  there  the  real  genius  of  the  place — ^not  some  fabled 
Grecian  goddess,  but  a  wild  Cherokee  Indian.  The  university/  con- 
sisted of  a  single,  plain,  unpretending  building,  ninety  feet  long  and 
three  stories  high,  situated  on  what  was  called  College  Hill,  to  the 
south  of  the  city,  and  commanding  a  fine  view  both  of  the  city  and 
the  river.  In  the  books  of  that  day,  the  seat  of  all  this  natural 
beauty  was  described  as  a  "  Post-town,  the  capitol  of  Davidson 
county,  containing  a  court-house,  a  jail,  a  market-house,  a  branch 
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bank  of  the  United  States,  the  respectable  private  bank  of  Yeatman, 
Woods  ^  Co^  a  valuable  public  library,  a  respectable  female  academy, 
and  houses  of  public  worship  for  Presbyterians,  Methodists,  and 
BapUsts." 

Such  was  the  capitol  of  Tennessee  thirty  years  ago.  And  what  is  it 
now  ?  Now  it  is  a  busy  city  of  nearly  thirty-two  thousand  souls,  on 
both  sides  of  the  river,  and  spread  out  over  all  the  hills  and  valleys  for 
miles  around.  Now  it  has  sixteen  Protestant  churches,  three  lines  of 
railroad,  a  hundred  steamboats,  and  an  annual  trade,  including  its 
manufactures,  of  twenty-five  millions.  The  long,  rude  box  of  a  bridge, 
which  once  connected  the  banks  of  the  river,  has  given  place  to  two 
magnificent  bridges — one  for  railroad  and  the  other  for  ordinary  use 
— such  as  the  Tiber  never  boasted,  and  which  would  have  filled  the 
old  Romans  with  mingled  wonder  and  delight  Those  beautiful  green 
cedars,  once  the  glory  of  winter,  have  disappeared  from  all  the  hill- 
tops, and  in  their  place  have  sprung  up  the  marble  mansions  of  wealth 
or  the  neat  cottages  of  the  artisan.  That  central  summit,  where  in 
olden  times  dwelt  the  wild  genii  of  the  woods,  is  now  surmounted 
with  the  capitol  of  Tennessee — the  temple  of  law  and  justice,  built 
of  native  marble,  whoso  massive  proportions,  rising  without  an  ob- 
struction, and  seen  from  every  direction,  as  if  projected  against  the 
very  sky,  would  have  done  honor  to  the  Athenian  Acropolis  in  the 
proudest  days  of  Pericles.  And  there  too,  looking  from  the  broad 
terraces  and  steps  of  the  capitol,  the  spectator  beholds,  across  the  city 
at  the  dbtance  of  a  mile  to  the  south,  that  old  and  famous  College 
Hill — once  "so  smooth,  so  green,  so  full  of  goodly  prospects  and 
melodious  sounds,"  but  now  environed  by  a  dense  and  busy  popula- 
tion— where  for  twenty-six  years,  by  day  and  night,  went  on  tlio  great 
work  we  have  taken  in  hand  to  estimate — the  work  of  training  some 
two  thousand  immortal  minds  in  all  high  and  liberal  learning.  That 
hill  is  now  set  apart  to  the  medical  department  of  the  university,  with 
its  spacious  buildings,  its  costly  museum,  its  laboratory,  library,  lec- 
ture-rooms, and  four  hundred  students,  gathered  from  all  quarters  of 
the  South  West  But  further  on  in  the  same  southern  direction,  and 
in  the  ample  and  elevated  grounds  which  Dr.  Lindsley  had  the  wis- 
dom to  secure  for  such  purposes  at  an  early  day,  are  now  seen  the 
still  more  costly  and  magnificent  new  buildings  of  the  literary  depart- 
ment, which  have  been  erected  since  his  resignation,  through  the  en- 
ergetic and  untiring  exertions  of  his  son,  the  present  chancellor  of  the 
university.  From  the  capitol  is  also  seen  another  commanding  edifice 
— the  public  high  school  of  the  city — a  noble  enterprise  both  in  its 
cooceptioQ  and  execution,  for  which  Nashville  was  greatly  indebted 
to  one  of  her  own  university  alumni — the  lamented  Alfred  Uume ; 
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while  a  little  further  on  to  the  west  still  stands  that  large  and  flour- 
ishing female  academy,  over  which  his  venerated  father,  William 
Hume,  so  long  and  so  successfully  presided. 

Such  is  Nashville,  such  her  institutions,  such  her  enterprise 
and  enlargement  in  1859.  And  now,  we  ask,  to  whom  is  she 
more  indebted  for  all  this  prosperity  and  improvement — this  intel- 
lectual, moral,  social,  educational,  and  even  material  development, 
than  to  the  man  who,  even  at  the  darkest  hour  of  her  temporary  de- 
pression, when  her  own  sons  were  ready  to  forsake  her,  would  never 
leave  her ;  but  clung  to  her  through  all  vicissitudes,  determined  nei- 
ther to  give  up  her  university,  nor  suffer  its  real  estate  to  be  sacri- 
ficed? We  had  an  opportunity,  only  a  few  years  ago,  of  visiting 
Nashville,  and  while  there,  of  comparing  her  past  and  present  condi- 
tion. We  examined  somewhat  closely  into  the  influences  which  have 
been  at  work  to  make  her  what  she  is.  In  all  we  saw  and  heard,  we 
were  more  and  more  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  the  promi- 
nent elements  and  agencies  of  her  growth,  and  of  her  present  ele- 
vated character  as  a  city,  were  those  which  had  originated  on  that 
same  College  Hill.  We  found  that  the  **  Old  University,'*  though 
for  a'  season  suspended,  was  in  fact  still  governing  the  city.  We 
found  that  most  of  the  leading  men,  in  all  the  learned  professions, 
mercantile  pursuits,  and  even  mechanic  trades,  had,  in  one  way  or 
another,  been  connected  with  the  university,  and  in  a  measure  edu- 
cated by  it.  We  found  that  many  of  her  most  gifted  alumni  from 
other  parts  of  the  state,  and  even  from  other  states,  after  rising  to 
wealth  and  influence  at  home,  had  worked  their  way  back  to  Nash- 
ville, and  were  now  contributing  all  the  resources  of  their  talents, 
their  experience,  their  attainments,  and  their  fortunes  to  the  onward 
and  upward  growth  of  the  city.  We  found  that  thus,  congregating 
at  Nashville,  and  throwing  the  whole  weight  of  their  character,  their 
public  spirit,  their  enterprise,  their  love  of  education  into  all  the  in- 
tercourse of  society,  and  all  the  walks  of  business,  and  the  whole 
public  administration  of  the  city,  they  were  not  only  making  the  capi- 
tal of  Tennessee  an  emporium  of  wealth  and  an  Athens  of  learning, 
but  sending  forth  an  influence  over  all  the  surrounding  region — ^nay, 
one  that  must  be  felt  in  every  nook  and  comer  of  the  state.  We 
found  that  thus  there  was  a  great  elevadng  moral  power  at  Nash- 
ville— the  power  of  letters — the  power  of  education — the  power  of 
her  own  university.  And  when  we  saw  all  this — saw  how  the  city 
had  grown,  and  why  it  had  grown,  to  its  present  enviable  position  of 
intellectual  and  morAl  power — we  remembered  some  of  those  match- 
less appeals,  and  arguments,  and  vindications  in  favor  of  the  higher 
learning  as  the  nucleus  of  all  that  was  great  and  good,  which,  for 
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twenty-six  years,  Nashville  had  never  failed  to  hear.  The  predictions 
were  all  fulfilled  or  fulfilling,  though  the  eloquent  tongue  that  spoke 
them  was  now  silent  And  we  felt  that,  if  Nashville  should  ever 
erect  a  public  monument  to  any  man,  the  honor  was  due  to  her  emi- 
nent educator— PHILIP  LINDSLEY. 

Whether  then  we  measure  the  results  of  his  great  life-work  by  its 
special  eflfect  upon  the  city  of  his  adoption,  or  by  its  wider  influence 
upon  the  progress  of  education  in  Tennessee,  or  by  its  still  wider  im- 
pression upon  the  whole  South  West,  through  the  influence  of  its  jiu- 
pils — not  to  speak  of  his  writings  and  general  influence  abroad — we 
think  it  can  not  be  questioned  that  he  has  left  his  mark,  d^:rep  and 
ineffaceable,  upon  his  country  and  his  generation.  And  we  doubt 
not  that,  as  it  regards  all  that  earlier  portion  of  his  labors,  at  the 
east,  of  which  we  have  here  said  nothing,  there  are  men  still  living  in 
various  parts  of  our  country — once  his  pupils,  but  now  leading  citi-k 
lens — statesmen,  jurists,  dinnes,  educators — who  could  I*ear  witn€» 
to  his  eminent  abilities  and  to  his  important  influence  u[K;n  their  own 
character  and  destiny.  It  can  not  be  questioned  that  he  was  among 
the  leading  spirits  of  our  times,  and  possessed  one  of  the  mo^t  actJt«, 
thoroughly  disciplined,  and  accompli>hed  minds  in  our  countrj*.  He 
was  himself  a  living  illtistration — and  a  noble  one — of  tl^at  higher 
culture  and  scholarship  of  which  he  was,  through  lifc,  the  e.-^x^uent 
advocate  and  defender.  He  never  crossed  the  wat/rr* :  but,  had  he 
gone,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  as  a  Grtctan  and  a  tarant,  }«e  wouM 
have  done  honor  to  his  country  in  any  circle  of  the  Euroj^e^L  literati. 
Devoting  all  his  fine  powers  and  his  ripe  scholarship  X/j  t}.e  great 
work  of  education,  and  casting  in  his  lot  for  Mi:  with  the  y >:'/.>  of 
the  West,  he  has  set  a  noble  example  of  consecration  X/j  ail  vo'jr.g 
men  of  genios.  Nor  will  the  example  be  lo*t.  A  grerai  ^tate  ni'l 
not  soon  forget  the  memory  of  her  adopted  hf/n,  who  v>  t:^Tly  'Af/*e 
to  her  help,  and  so  long  labored  for  her  good,  in  iLe  verj'  fro;.t  rsak 
of  her  scholars  and  educators. 

But  our  task  is  done.  It  has  besen  to  a;  a  laly/r  of  lore.  WouM 
that  we  could  have  made  it  a  worthier  tribute  V^  11%  ri-er.ovrv,  V»'e 
have  at  least  been  aUe  to  group  U/tp-ih*^  hfATth  of  Lik  o*:.  'j^\'/i»'i:.2^ 
and  weighty  thoughts.  It  wscs  a  KrikJLg  atd  £.\Ul'^  yrWA-r^^:  !',»•. 
he  should  be  perujit^esd  to  retarn  miA  die  o«i  iLe  ^err  v^^e  '/  ;,« 
labors — ^in  tlie  f»reseoce  c/  L3§  ielk/v-cjuzeiik — ii.  tL»e  jsj'AtX  '/  I  a 
brethren  of  the  general  »«eiLviy  fA  ii*e  cLxif*^j — :\  xL*:  '4.r::j\  *A  bit 
children.  Soth  an  exit.  aft>=T  $^:b  a  !}fe,  w»  ix^vre  vie***?;  '<^'A  «//>fe 
glorious  than  that  of  the  i^Si^l'^ir  f/a  tLe  fieM  '/  Lie  i^'^:^-:,  ^'y;  \l  t;>; 
very  onset  of  victofy.  h  w»  "Jje  refc'iy  aj:«d  •'Bv.iiie  :k«'>At  //  tJ^ 
TeteraD  te^dier  from  tlte  X^jvjsi  *A  Lk  tathj  yvy^,  mA  }^.  *Xk  **m^ 
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mons  of  the  Great  Master,  who  was  calling  him  to  rest  from  his  toils, 
in  that  world  of  light  where  we  shall  see  eye  to  eye  and  know  even 
as  we  are  known. 

His  mortal  part  sleeps  in  the  rural  cemetery  adjacent  to  the  city, 
beside  the  dust  of  his  kindred  and  many  of  the  great  and  good  who 
have  been  gathered  there.  In  that  quiet  valley  of  the  dead,  from 
which  spreads  out  in  the  distance  the  living  panorama  of  the  city — 
the  spires  and  turrets  of  its  churches,  the  graceful  sweep  of  its 
bridges,  the  classic  walls  of  its  university,  its  medical  and  high 
schools,  the  proud  dome  of  its  capital  towering  to  the  sky,  the  gentle 
flow  of  the  Cumberland  toward  the  setting  sun,  and  over  all  the  blue 
vault  of  heaven — there,  with  his  compeers  and  predecessors,  his 
friends  and  pupils,  does  his  body  await  in  hope  of  the  resurrection  of 
the  just.     He  rests  from  his  labors,  and  his  works  do  follow  him. 

Such  a  life,  when  we  consider  its  triumphs,  its  trials,  its  influences, 
and  its  issues,  both  temporal  and  eternal,  may  well  be  called  a  great 
epic.  Well  may  it  inspire  the  young  with  patriotic  ardor,  and  with 
high  resolves  to  excel  in  every  honorable  and  useful  calling.  Well 
may  it  cheer  the  faithful  fellow-laborer  with  God  in  the  fields  of  edu- 
cation, through  all  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day.  Nobly  and  im- 
pressively does  it  teach  the  grand  moral  lesson  that  we  labor  not  in 
vain,  when  we  labor  in  the  Lord  and  for  the  good  of  our  fellow-men. 
Let  us  not  be  weary  in  well-doing ;  for  in  due  season  wq  shall  reap, 
if  we  fiunt  not 

'*  Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  as 
We  can  make  oar  lives  sublime, 
And,  departing,  leave  behind  us 
Footprints  on  the  sands  of  time ; 

"  Footprints,  that  perhaps  another. 
Sailing  o'er  life's  solemn  main, 
A  forlorn  and  shipwrecked  brother, 
Seeing,  shall  take  heart  again.'' 


II.  THE  GERMAN  DNIYEIISITIES. 

(Translated  flrom  the  German  of  Karl  von  Raamer  for  the  Journal  uf  Ktlucallon. 


The  following  Contributions  to  tho  History  and  Improvement  of  "  Thi 
German  Vnher»ities^^  constitutes  the  fourth  volume  of  Prof.  IUumer*M 
^^HUtory  of  Pedagogie^^^^  and  was  translated  from  tho  lajit  (Jeniian  edi- 
tion, for  the  ^''American  Journal  of  JEducation"  by  the  AtMociate  Kdltor, 
Mr.  Frederic  B.  Perkins,  Librarian  of  the  Connecticut  Ilintorical  fcJoclety. 
Pro£  Raumer  introduces  his  work  with  the  following  quotation,  on  the 
title-page,  from  Savigny*s  ^^  History  of  the  Civil  Law.^* 

**The  Univeraities  bare  come  down  to  ut  as  a  noble  inheritanee  of  foraier  times  {  ai»d  we  are 
bound  ill  honor  to  leave  tliem  to  future  yeoeratioos  with  tlieir  eoudition  iai|iroved  as  far  as  puesiUle, 
and  injured  as  littie  as  possible.** 

The  work  is  dedicated  by  the  German  author 

TO  TMS 

STUDENTS  OP  THE  PAST  AND  PBE8EKT, 

WHO  HATS  BBSH  KT  COMf  AMIOM*  FftOM  1811  TO  ltft4« 

I     DEDICATE    THIS     BOOK, 

m  TfttTB  Airs  BSAHTrBI.T  LOTH. 

The  Preface  is  as  follows : — 

The  reader  here  receive*  the  ooiK'laelon  </f  my  work. 

It  la  a  coutribution  to  the  bi*torT  of  the  uiiiven»itiea.  WImtd  I  <y>f«Mi«*»i«^i  5t, 
I  hoped  confidently  to  be  able  to  uuike  it  greater;  but  iu  ifr^JiM^rtion  ua  i  guim  «j 
an  inei^^ht  into  the  ditfictilty  of  the  eiiterpriiie  of  writinjf  a  c/uii^Urtu  hxielz/ry  of  lljw 
German  universities,  mj  courage  fiiiled.  Mauv  of  the  diJli<;ultM*  whi«h  the  IAk- 
torinn  of  the  German  people  baa  to  ovenx/iue,  urie  bere  id»o  fouud  In  ti^v  wa^,  uni 
in  •jcLcL  increatted  dimentfio&ii. 

If  all  the  German  univenitiea  po»i!««K»d  the  luuue  fentorea,  if  iim  t-huru^'Ur' 
i&tic*  of  one  of  them — ^importiint  m^^flcationa  *:%.'ynyuA — would  tiUut'J  fvr  ail.  X\iKix 
the  ta»k  of  their  historian  would,  aj'parentl v,  >x-  quite  almple.  But  bow  'Ji!f«  r*  nt , 
and  bow  radically  different,  are  tbe  univer»iti«.»  fr^jm  each  '/tber! 

Even  ibe  moltiplicitT  of  tbe  German  iiaiionaJItie«>,  ij^^vernJUM;ixt«,  ajud  i»«;<.'l':  i^it^'J 
mocb  to  do  in  dlKtln^uiabinj^  tbem.  To  compare,  for  ixiMtaJU'x-,  tL-e  uujvtf/%j».»«e 
of  GOttln^en  and  Jena,  aa  tbey  were  vX  tbe  Ur^innln^f  'A  tiie  pf<^«>«*ut  <}<ii*i'f/  : 
wbat  a  ccntnttrt  appears  between  tbem  !  And  bow  much  jtrreaU.'f  i»  the  di!ler«;t.<;\; 
betwe>en  tbe»e  two  Frutetttant  univereitie*  and  tLe  Catbobe  oii*  of  Nwrniia ! 

FurtLer  than  tbi*.  each  itin^rle  univerbity  uud«^ri<roefc  bucL  <;iiai«j^e»  in  •-!*«.  «/-''.' roe 
of  lime,  tbat  it  ajvpean.  as  it  were.  diU'vri'iit  Ir^ai  il*»^:if.  To  iiii*tttii<x-  the  T/i.- 
TCTKity  '.jf  Heidell>erfir :  Catbolic  ii.  tLt  \M:^\uuiujf.  it  l#o<*wie  Lutliefttn  \u  i-j'j^i 
Beformed  in  ir»6(«,  LutbemL  in  I'T*;.  Kel^nne^J  bjfuiii  in  10*Jt :  wfu-rwiu'j  *muk 
under  'Jut  mnuacement  of  tiit  Jesuit*  :  unU,  at  tne  uwJLruetivn  oJ  *.i»«  *i^  or^vf, 
nftsmed  to  FrutetfTafititmi 
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To  these  difficulties,  in  tho  way  of  the  historian  of  all  the  Gttrman  nniverfiitics, 
is  added  this  one :  that  tho  most  important  sources  of  information  fail  him ;  as  we 
have,  namely,  but  few  competent  histories  of  single  universities — such,  for  ex- 
ample, as  Kliipfel's  valuable  ^^IRstory  of  ths  UiUversity  of  Tuhingeny 

These  considerations  will  sufficiently  excuse  me  for  publishing  only  contribu- 
tions to  a  history  of  the  German  universities,  which  will  sooner  or  later  appear. 

What  I  have  added  under  the  name  of  *^  Academical  Treatises,*'  is  also  a  con- 
tribution to  history ;  for  the  reason  that  these  treatises  will,  of  necessity,  not  bo 
worthless  for  some  future  historian  of  the  present  condition  of  our  universities. 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  gratefully  to  acknowledge  the  goodness  of  Chief  Libra- 
rian Hoeck,  for  books  furnished  me  from  the  Gottingen  library.  Mr.  Stcnglein, 
librarian  at  Bamberg,  also  most  willingly  furnished  me  with  books  fVom  it.  The 
use  of  the  Boyal  Library  at  Berlin  was  also  afforded  me,  with  distinguished 
friendliness  and  kindness ;  for  which  I  would  once  more  most  heartily  thank 
Privy  Councilor  and  Chief  Librarian  Pertz,  and  Librarians  Dr.  Pinder  and  Dr. 
Friedlander. 

£rla27oen,  Uh  AprUj  1854.  Karl  von  Baumib. 

NOTE  BY  THE  AJfERICAN   EDITOR. 

In  order  to  a  full  understanding  of  the  basis  upon  which  the  university 
system  of  Germany  rests,  and  to  furnish  the  data  for  a  comparison 
between  our  American  colleges  and  professional  schools,  and  the  cor- 
responding institutions  of  higher  learning  and  special  scientific  instruc- 
tion in  Europe,  there  are  from  time  to  time  published  in  the  ^^ American 
Journal  of  Education^^^  accounts  of  the  Gymnasia,  Latin  Schools,  Lycea, 
and  other  institutions  of  secondary  education,  and  also  of  the  Polytechnic 
Institutions,  Schools  of  Arts,  Science,  Agriculture,  &c.,  of  the  principal 
states  of  Europe. 

In  this  place  we  can  merely  remind  the  reader  that,  in  order  justly  to 
estimate  the  absolute  and  relative  excellence  and  value  of  the  German 
universities,  and  their  systems,  as  compared  with  our  American  colleges, 
he  must  always  bear  in  mind  the  great  differences  between  the  states  of 
society  in  which  the  two  classes  of  institutions  exist,  the  different  ages  of 
their  undergraduates,  the  different  classes  of  avocations  into  which  their 
graduates  enter,  and  the  different  tests  of  attainment  which  are  applied 
to  these  graduates  before  their  entrance  into  actual  life. 

UNn'ERsmr  of  Wisconsin, 

Madison,  June  ^th^  1859. 
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Xrn.      AUTBOSinSS  REFXBIIED  TO  IN   RArURR^S  OrRMAK   rNlVKUMTIKM. 

Aanoijrr,  CoMn4eTK  Hmtort  or  thk   Univkmitv  or  Koniqmrru,  {Ah»' 
fikrlieke  HisUrit  der  Kdmigskergtr  l/ifivtrttUtf)  1746.     U  imrUi. 

Becxaxn,    Mkhoranda    Rclatinq    to    thc    rNivRMiTT    or    KRANKrunr. 
{Memommda  FraneofurtanUy)  1676. 

NoTicBs  or  TBK  Univbriitt  or  pRANKruRT,  (Notitia  Vni^^tT$ituti§  h\itnr»' 
furtam^,)  1707. 

BoMCKK,  OUTLIXRS  Or  A   IIllTOIir  or  TIIR   rNIVRRCITY  Or  WllRSRi;il(l,  {(hUH' 

driu  einer  Geschichte  von  der  Universitat  mu   Wi^Mhurg^)  \1H'2.     V!  |iurife. 

Co.hri.no,  II.,  O.N  AcADBJfiCAL  Antiquitiks,   (Dt  Antiqititntihua  Aftulfm- 
ieui,)  173y. 

DiBTERici.  Historical  and  Stathtioal  Accountr  or  tiir  Priimum    I'm 
TRRfliTiBs,  (Geichiehtliehe  und  Statislisehe  Nachriehten  iibtr  Hif  Vniv$r»^lnten 
im  Preussischen  Staale,)  1830. 

Kichrtadt,  Annalr  or  tub  ITnivbrritt  or  «)bna,  (Annalu  Aeadtmitf  Jf- 
nenM,)  18*23. 

Engbliiardt,  Tub   UNivRRRiTr  or  Krlakgrn,   rROM    1743   to    IHl.'i,  (/)n 
Vnizerntat  Erlangen  von  1743,  hU  1643.) 

Gadenoau  and  other*.     IIirroRY  or  tub  (Jniveriity  or  Krlanokn,  (/ftttot  ut 
AcademiiB  Fridericiantt  ErlangennM,)  1744. 

Gesner,  J.  M.,  IIirroiiY  or  the  UNiVERiiTY  or  0*/tti«oei«,  ll)»  ArmUmut 
Georgia  Augusta  qua  Guttingte  est.)  1737. 

Grbtschel.     University  or  LKirzio,  (Pie  Universitat  fjeiptig.)  1^30 

(jROHMAKN.     An.NALS    or    THE     UmVERIITY     Or     WjrrEMRER^,    (Afthdlfn    ilff 

Universitat  Witteabetg.)  Sleit^ten^  Ib^il.     'A  \nrtM. 

IIauwek.  History  or  the  Uhknirm  Palatinate,  iOesrhirhte  der  Hlieinte 
eken  Pfaiz,)  164.5.     2  |«aru. 

IlAorr,  J.  L..  The  LA.NDMAKiCHAPrTEM  or  the  \^tiW»i:ntum:Hkirr^'  ijfin4$ttuinn 
schaften  und  Burse  he  nsekaft.) 

IIekre.  The  rNiTEiuiiTY  or  IIklmttaut  i«  the  K/th  ('nmnnY.  <lfu  II in 
versitdt  Hetuistddt  im  10  Jakrhuadertj  1^33. 

HorrsAUR,    llmrttur    or    the    1,'»iver»itt    or     Uauji,    (OesrUukt^    d*9 
Vnvtrntat  zu  HaLU.)  l^i'^. 

Hevmaxr,   Lirrart  or    t'RiYERMTr   HirroRY.  (HMuftLerjt  //4#/^/i/4(  A'l 
iewuea.) 

Jem,  Octukm  ow  a  HirroRT  </r  the  ''«ivE»*«iTr   at  MAR»iR<>.  'Oi¥t*d 
zuge  einer  Gesckickt^  der  L'tnz^rsttui  tu  Hue  burg,  f  lh'4'^. 

KjxrrcL.    Hinv#ET    a^v    lJt0f:n$m*/u   or   rur.    ('Mvr.Hftity    vr    't*  r'.s*^r.\, 
{GeschickSe  und  Besekrethufig  der  L'mz^rs  ivt  TiJ/ifg^m.,  IKi'J 

Koch.  Tbe  pRi-wiAjf  Vftirci^rruu.  •  the  Pfeussis*  iu'u  L'iucefst/it/jtti  .  ji;vV 

LtmcHir*.  Oratw*  vr  thc  Pr^»tM    V uiti,  Vy^iut  j*  inf    t '^J%^h*><n«-^  o<» 
hue  Tentf.  Academumrum  tu  Germunui  ff^ricuit*  ^<^  lUUu  tu  AoM4^m>M  H"***'^  **■ 

Mci^EKCR.   A»«AL»    wf    Ttit    t.'^ •!  thw^-^r  or   '  f»\/vur* /.  \ri    «;'/ii*ii»«  i •<.  •    v.    • 

Atf  AcR^flB«   tAC^dCOfTKlrf      I'    ICidmuriU  Ct  JifU      fi.Ugttlt¥^      *Af»tAtHyAi<.t    il^' 

dextr.    I'^Z. 

!S>i£T»Caf.    H»TORT    Of    Tilt    J^T^B-WI'^r^t     A.^V    *jh\>^ir.    \ft     •»*►      *    ...iK.f 

TUX.    QtrnJaciLlt  der  E>Ul4Htit.m.ng  unC  iCutur^t^ki0ug  t^ji  ituiyu  h^U^'ju.  .   .».  •■ 

4VMiL 
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IVIeyfart,  CHRirriAN  Rkcollkctions,  {ChrUtlieke  Erinnerung,)  1636.  See 
p.  54. 

MoHL,  R.,  Historical  Account  op  tmk  Mannkrh  and  Conduct  or  tiik 
TuBi.NGBN  Students  during  ths  16th  Century,  {Oesehiehttiche  Naehweisungen 
uber  dte  Sitten  und  dot  Betragen  dtr  Tubingen  Siudierenden  wdhrend  de* 
16  Jahrhunderts,)  1840. 

Monuments  of  the  History  of  the  Uxn'ERSiTT  of  Prague,  {MonumeHta 
Uistorica  Universitatis  Carolo-Ferdinandeoi  rragemna.)  Vol.  1.,  Part  1,  1830. 
Part  2,  1832. 

MoTSCiiMANX,  LiTORARY  HiSTORY  OF  Erfurt,  (Ei'fordia  LitercUa^  3  vols., 
1729—1748. 

P ALACK Y,  History  op  Bohemia,  {Geschkhie  von  Bohvnen^)  1842.  (Part  2 
of  vol.  2.) 

PiDERiT,  History  of  the  Ukh'ersity  of  Rixteln,  (GtschichU  der  Univer' 

sitdt  Rintdii,)  1842. 

Reiitmeier,  Chronicle  of  Brunswick-Lunenburg,  (Biounschweig-LUne' 
hurgscJie  Chronica,)  1722. 

Rommel,  Piiiur,  Landgrave  op  Hesse,  {PhUipp  Landgraf  von  Heaaen,) 
1830. 

Savigny,  History  of  Roman  Law  in  the  Middle  Ages,  {GescJiichie 
des  Romischea  RecJitd  im  MittelalLcr,)  3d  voL,  1832.     {2d  ed.) 

Schlikenrieder,  Chronology  and  DocuiiENTs  of  the  University  of 
Vienna,  {Chronologia  Diphmaiica  Univenritaiis  Vindolxmensis^)  1753.  Second 
part  by  Zeisl. 

SciiOTTGEN,  History  of  Pennalism,  (ffistorie  des  Pennalwesens,)  1747. 

Schreiber,  Freiburg  in  the  Breisgau  (Freiburg  im  Breisgau,)  1825. 

Sciiuppius,  Balthazar,  Works,  (Schrifim.) 

Schwab,  List  op  Rectors  of  the  University  of  Heidelberg,  for  Four 
Centuries,  {Euaiuar  Sectdorum  Syllabus  liectorum  qui  .  ,  .  in  Acadeniia 
Heiddbtrfjtnsi  MagistrcUum  Acadeniicum  Gesseruni,)  1786. 

ToMEK,  History  op  the  University  of  Prague,  (Geschichie  der  Prager 
Universiidt,)  1849. 

Wesselhoft,  R.,  German  Youth  in  the  Late  Burschenschaften  and 
Turning  Societies,  (TtuLsc1\/e  Jugmd  in  weiland  Burschenschaften  und  Tumge- 
meinden^)  1828. 

"Will,  History  and  Description  of  the  University  op  Altorp,  (Gesdiichie 
und  Beschreibung  der  Universiiat  Altar/,)  1796. 

Zeisl^  See  Schlieehbiedeb. 
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II.    HISTORY  OF  GERMAN  UNIVERSITIES. 

[CoDtiDued  from  p«fe  66,  Vol.  VI.] 


YL  History  op  tbx  UNivEBflrms  ur  thx  EiOBTEEStrn  Century. 
A.  Nationalism. — The   Landsmannschaften. 

Pennalism,  as  we  have  seeD,  was  based  upon  the  national  organiza- 
tions. When  it  was  suppressed,  in  the  year  1662,  it  was  asked 
whether  it  was  extirpated  from  the  roots,  or,  in  other  words,  whether 
these  organizations  also  were  suppressed  ?  The  answer  given  was,  by  no 
means.  It  is,  however,  not  easy  to  substantiate  this  answer  by  facts. 
The  national  organizations  being  strictly  forbidden,  it  was  necessary  to 
conceal  their  existence  by  all  possible  means.  The  statutes  of  one  of 
the  Landsmannschaften^  for  example,  provide  that  a  new  member,  at 
his  entrance,  shall  give  his  word  of  honor  **  that  he  will  never  reveal 
what  happens  at  any  time  within  the  society,  that  he  will  always  be 
diligently  watchful  against  renouncers  (students  belonging  to  no  so- 
ciety), and  will  never  reveal  that  such  a  society  exists,  and  will  even 
endeavor  to  cause  the  contrary  to  be  believed.  But  in  case  he  shall 
be  seriously  questioned  on  the  subject  by  the  police  or  the  rector,  he 
must  lie  stoutly,  and  be  willing  to  give  up  his  existence  at  the  univer- 
sity for  the  sake  of  the  society."* 

In  such  secrecy,  it  is  natural  that  the  Landsmannschaften,  as  long 
as  they  were  prohibited,  should  come  to  light  only  occasionally.  We 
will  give  a  few  examples. 

In  1682,  twenty  years  after  the  suppression  of  Pennalism,  there 
arose  a  great  tumult  of  the  students  in  Leipzig,  upon  the  prohibition 
of  the  national  organizations  by  an  electoral  rescript,  and  it  required 
the  severest  penalties  to  carry  out  the  rule.f 

In  1*7 17  there  arose,  all  at  once,  at  Halle,  a  multitude  of  Lands- 
mannschaften ;  Meiners  names  twelve.  They  chose  seniors  and  sub- 
seniors,  and  openly  wore  colors  as  marks  of  distinction,  as  those  of  the 
Marches  of  Pomcrania,  &c.  These  associations  were  immediately 
prohibited  by  a  royal  rescript! 

The  Landsmannschaften  were  forbidden  at  Rostock  §  in  1750,  at 

•  Hanpt,  204.  t  Gretaehel,  274. 

%  Meiners  {IlUtory^  It.  168)  Mjt  tbit  tliflM  Mwdittoos  ware  In  fhct  loppreflsed.    Bat  gumrt, 
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Jena  in  1705  and  lllSy  at  Kiel  in  1774,  at  Gi3ttingen  in  17G2,  at  Er- 
furt in  1794,  in  Prussia  and  at  Altorf  in  consequence  of  the  decree  of 
the  diet  of  1795.  In  1816,  when  the  Burschenscliaft  was  organized, 
LandsmannscJiaften  existed  in  most  of  the  universities,  and  a  contest 
took  place  l>etween  them  and  the  Burschfrucha/t. 

From  two  of  these  academical  prohibitions,  it  appears  that  Pennal- 
isfn  still  survived  in  the  Landsmannnchaften.  Thus  the  Rostock  law 
of  1850  says:  "Pennalisra,  that  barbarous  custom,  barbarously  named, 
having  been  driven  into  exile  from  our  universities^  for  their  good,  let 
Nationalism  also,  with  the  evils  which  come  with  it,  be  put  away  from 
our  course  of  education.  Therefore,  if  any  one  shall  attempt  to  set  on 
foot  any  thing  either  of  the  name,  or  the  thing  itself,  who  shall  assume 
the  title  of  senior,  .  .  who  shall  subject  to  himself  new-comers  or 
others,  or  annoy  them,  or  shall  exact  money  from  them,  even  a  penny, 
him  we  shall  estimate  altogether  unfit  to  be  a  member  of  tliis 
academy." 

The  law  of  the  University  of  Kiel,  of  1774,  is  still  more  severe: 
^'Any  one  daiing  to  introduce  or  establish  tlie  infamous  custom  of 
Pennalism,  condemned  and  proscribed  by  all  good  and  wixe  persona, 
or  to  call  together  seditious  assemblies,  or  to  set  up  the  national  socie- 
ties, or  to  annoy  students  lately  come  to  the  university,  by  the  exac- 
tion of  money,  or  entertainmenta,  or  other  unjust  treatment^  shall  be 
subjected  to  penalties,  to  be  determined  in  each  case,  and  shall  be  put 
away,  as  an  enemy  and  traitor  to  the  university." 

That  Pennalism  still  prevailed  in  Gottiogen,  ap|>ears  from  a  reftcrij/t 
of  MQnchhausen  to  the  university,  of  1757;  which  dire<ia  care  to 
be  taken,  ^  that  neither  shall  newly  arrived  studetiia,  by  the  yM  or 
other  conveyance,  be  made  s[iort  of;  nor  shall  such  stU'lentA  as  u»^,  f</r 
their  own  pleasure,  to  form  the  a^x^uaintance  of  new-^y^rner*.,  and  t// 
that  end  to  put  themselves  in  their  way,  obt;tin  them  I'^'igi^g^  and 
strike  up  friendships  with  them,  be  penoitt^i  to  j/rii/,'tice  ikuch  pre- 
sumptuous means  of  corrupting  young  persons.*"^ 

Klupfelf  gives  a  striking  sketch  of  tlie  hutdtmauMKiMfltH  or  0>rp«w 

"Eich  C<yrps."  he  mys,  **U  diridtd  iitto  rctpilar  ioA  in^f^dMr  uMtub^rfii* 
Ct»]w4«pvc40i.  and  Rmtmerm.  0&]y  tLe  (t^nxter  mtt  fall  n>«rfbr^x*  *A  U^  «m^a-^ 
tioQ,  and  fvnn  iU  irocleiii :  iIm;  cicben.  m  tbdr  uumi  iiAitatX^.  k#«;  »orl«  %#  d^ 
Dot  ckum  fall  raemberB*  rig^u,  hrx  aitecb  UwtUM:Jr«»  U/  uu^  C/^rfA  i'ft  U^  mtk^t 
of  it*  protection  a&d  xxArjctMt.  \ii.  Jibt  uaMi^s^st  ti*«  iSatMbfion  mm*:  it*  a  t^^t  '/ 
novitiate,  wlttrc  trtry  one  mititix*^  Uj  yAu  tLt  Ojryk  idw»  Uj  ftctnauu  ifm  a  Uttm, 
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until  he  can  claim  full  membership.  Admission  Ik  attended  with  certain  cere- 
moulei),  frequently  with  a  sort  of  catechiMition  on  the  Qjmrite/U  and  principlen  of 
the  assuciatiou.  tlie  atUiching  a  ribbon,  the  communication  of  the  cipher  of  the 
association,  and  tlie  kiss  of  brotherhood.  At  the  head  of  the  organissation,  and 
chosen  from  among  membere,  for  one  year,  stands  a  nenior,  a  consenior,  a 
secretary,  and  a  number  of  special  committeemen  {weiUre  Chargirte),  propor- 
tioned to  that  of  the  members.  All  these  together  constitute  the  council, 
^'hich  resolves  absolutely  upon  all  matters  connected  with  the  Corps,  attends 
to  its  connections  abroad,  presides  at  its  regular  festivals,  and  to  which  the 
unconditional  obedience  of  every  member  is  due.  Each  Corps  has,  besid^, 
minor  distinctive  pcculiaiities,  to  which  it  is  a  point  of  importance  to  adhere 
without  variation.  The  vanous  Corps  are  connected  together  by  their  com- 
mon object  of  maintaining  the  ChmmerU^^  and  of  keeping  up  their  fantastic 
and  brilliant  pha^e  of  student-life.  The  co-operation  necessary  for  these  pur- 
poses is  kept  up  by  the  convention  of  seniors,  and  the  convention  of  committee- 
men. These  hold  the  place  of  supreme  authority  among  the  students,  and 
seek  to  maintain  their  position  by  means  of  the  rule,  that  every  student  who 
would  have  a  voice  in  public  matters  must  belong  to  an  association  and  act 
through  his  Senior ;  that  the  Convention  of  Seniors  alone  shall  give  laws, 
direct  festivals,  and  put  forth  decisions ;  and  that  any  one  opposing  its  deter- 
minations or  disobeying  its  decisions  on  points  of  honor,  &c.,  shall,  by  so  doing, 
incur  the  condemnation  of  infamy. 

**  From  these  societies,  and  among  them,  there  grew  into  existence  a  kind 
of  student  life,  social  among  its  members,  and  jovial  to  others.  Their  mem- 
bers had  frequently  been  friends  at  the  inferior  schools ;  each  upheld  all,  and 
all  each  :  the  consciousness  of  belonging  to  an  organization  gave  a  certain  con- 
fidence and  freedom  to  their  manners ;  prominent  and  favorite  persons,  such 
as  every  Corps  contained,  planted  and  cherished  a  cheerful  and  bold  spirit. 
At  the  same  time,  each  society  strove  to  outdo  the  rest  in  the  splendor  and 
solemnity  of  their  society  and  anniversary  feasts ;  and  there  was  always  a  mag- 
niticent  display  when  whole  Corps,  with  all  their  dependents,  met  at  some  fes- 
tival, and  the  society  colora  vied  with  each  other  in  display. 

**But  dangerous  and  giievous  harms  began  to  show  themselves,  derived 
from  the  Cor|)s  organization. 

**The  CircaU  Fralrum^  or  circles  of  brothers,  were  intended  to  be  societies  of 
intellectually  educated  yoimg  men,  of  an  age  most  susceptible  to  lofty  ideas, 
and  who  were  summoned  to  mental  growth  in  an  atmosphere  such  as,  when 
kept  in  motion  by  the  flights  of  genius,  will  stimulate  the  noblest  powers. 
But  these  circles  became  too  exclusively  mere  open  convivial  societies  of  good- 
fellows,  aiming  chiefly  at  pleasure,  and  very  often  at  exceedingly  material 
pleasures,  without  any  higher  purpose,  or  broad  and  inspiriting  beliefs.  'Iliis 
emptiness  and  insipidity  must,  of  course,  very  soon  become  irksome  to  intel- 
lect and  spirits  of  the  higher  class,  lliese  would  not  suffer  themselves  to  be 
hidden  under  showy  externals  and  pompous  public  api>earances.  The  brother- 
hood among  the  brethren  of  the  societies,  which  was  held  upas  one  of  the  chief 
aims  of  the  organization,  was  not  always  that  true  friendship  so  delightful  to 
the  hearts  of  tiie  young,  which  forms  a  basis  for  lifelong  associations,  although 
the  Corps-statutes  expressly  prescribe  such  ;  for  the  real  basis  of  friendship 
was  frequently  wanting,  namely,  true  respect,  arising  from  noble  aims  and 
goodness  of  character.  Tlie  Corps  was  altogether  unfit  to  be  a  school  for  such 
virtues  ;  the  system  of  subordination  to  the  seniors  was  opposed  to  noble  im- 
pulscfi.  The  ambition  of  becoming  one  of  that  ntimber  perverted  and  destroyed 
friendship.  The  less  the  interest  felt  in  intellectual  things,  so  much  the 
greater  was  the  power  of  sensual  influences ;  and  the  principle  adopted  by  the 
Corps,  that  the  private  life  of  a  member  was  no  concern  of  the  whole  body,  as 
long  as  he  did  not  endanger  what  the  Oommeni  held  as  their  honor,  inclined 
towards  a  tolerance  in  respect  to  morals,  which  was  only  too  well  adapted 
shamefully  to  pervert  the  moral  perceptions  of  a  young  man,  and  to  l»ad  him 
off  into  a  vicious  course  of  sensual  and  dissolute  indulgence  in  which  many  have 
been  ruined,  but  from  which  the  Corps,  as  such,  never  ftwed  one. 

**  The  state  of  feeling  within  these  societies  may  be  judged  of  from  the  pro- 

*  A  sort  of  ooDiUtation. 
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Tisions  in  the  statutes  and  the  Comment,  which  require  that  any  meniWr  hav- 
ing a  venereal  disease  shall  notify  the  fact  at  the  heer-house  (Kneipe),  and  Khali 
suffer  a  penalty  if  he  fight  a  duel  while  ill.  .  It  is  demonstrahle,  alno,  that  the 
Corps- festival  often  ended  in  mere  orgies ;  and  many  unfortunate  and  ]ht- 
verte<l  youth  were  first  induced  to  procure  membership  and  standing  in  nocie- 
ties  for  the  sake  of  their  vicious  indulgences.  At  TQblngen,  it  han  happf  ned 
that  a  whole  Corps  has  become  corrupted.  This  same  low  condition  of  morals 
is  indicated  more  and  more  by  the  meetings  at  the  Knape,  where  the  l»eer- 
lawH  iBier-CbrnmerU)  were  so  easily  made  an  instrument  of  vulgar  dninkenntfw, 
and  where  the  abilities  of  honor,  as  well  of  individual  members  of  the  same 
Corps,  as  of  the  different  Corps  themselves,  was  determined  by  the  standiinl  of 
their  capacity  for  drinking,  whose  highest  grade,  that  of  Beer-king,  was  given 
for  the  ability  to  dispose  of  eighty  pints  (tchoppen). 

''  With  this  coarseness  and  even  vulgarity  of  tone,  which  soon  prevailed  in 
the  Corps,  was  connected  the  misuse  of  the  Comment  as  a  stimulus  to  duel- 
ing, and  the  bullying  (paidaueht)  and  *  renowning '  which  were  its  conseqiien- 
ce»».  No  one  was  thought  honorable  except  such  as  were  ready  to  n'lve 
satisfiction  on  the  dueling-ground  ;  and  he  was  a  joUv  respectable  nurM<h, 
and  the  pride  of  his  society  was  such  a  one  as  had  already  fought  numy  duelM, 
and  was  known  as  a  keen  and  powerful  swordsman.  To  become  such  was  tlie 
aim  of  their  ambition.  Quarreling,  insults,  provoking  conduct,  a  touchin'rm 
carried  so  far  as  to  be  ridiculous,  and  innumerable  duels  were  the  conMe<]u«'r.r-e. 
To  make  up  the  full  number  of  a  hundred  duels  was  the  only  amotion  of 
many  students ;  and  while  learned  studies  suffered  in  this  state  of  thir.;:'^, 
social  life  was  an  unpleasant  existence  upon  a  continual  war-foryting,  in  tihich 
those  unacquainted  with  weapons  were  entirely  defenseless.  Indeed,  to  b^rhave 
toward  these  last  in  a  manner  usually  reckoned  utterly  dishonorable,  was  no 
prejudice  to  the  honor  of  a  Burteh,  and  to  break  one's  word  of  honor  to  a  /'hi- 
luttr  was  only  a  matter  of  sport.  The  societies  were  also  in  a  state  of  c^mstant 
excitement  and  irritation  against  each  other,  llie  privilege  of  clMnj^'urj: 
freely  from  one  Corps  to  another  availed  nothing ;  for  any  one  who  ha/I  in- 
solted  one,  was  obliged,  before  he  could  enter  another,  to  fight  duels  all  roiin<l 
with  the  former ;  nor  could  a  new  Corps  establiMh  itnelf  tm  a  receivf.-/!  frjr/ting 
except  by  fighting  itself  into  recognition.  A  continual  rivalry,  aliio.  i'avft 
abundance  of  occasion  for  constant  quarrels,  which  ended  in  duels  fr>r  the 
honor  of  each  man's  country  ;  in  which  every  memljcr  of  the  Coryn.  as  th*-  lot 
or  the  decision  of  the  senior  should  determine,  was  obliz#y|  to  fight  for  the 
honor  of  the  society.  In  this  manner  it  came  to  pass,  lastly,  that  the  mhftifi 
body  of  students  were,  by  means  of  the  Corfu*,  only  divirl#r<l  iuUt  Ur^.-i:  jiarT;#r«  ; 
and  that  much  the  laiigest  number  had  to  snlmiit  to  lie  tyrannizM  over  \r  a 
minority  of  the  members  of  the  Corps,  an<l  even  by  a  still  smaller  nnm'r.er. 
namely,  the  Convention  of  Seniors,  which,  a*  we  have  seen,  wa^  ff^rutt'it  .^iti 
by  no  means  of  the  most  respectable,  but  only  of  the  most  bnlljin:^  of  the 
■todeots." 

With  this  description  of  Klopfers  may  be  compared  th^  Comm^nta 
of  two  of  the  Corpft,  given  in  the  Appendix,  and  a^eeincr  fruitr*:\y  wxh 
him.*  The  Comment  treats  chiefly  of  honor,  how  it  may  f*^  pre* 
served,  attacked,  and  regained  when  loaL  The  itword  is  th<^  tAlUrt-.^n 
of  honor.  Accordingly,  mach  of  the  Comment  divriMiK^  th^  'in&.l,  Jtwl 
how  it  may  be  occasioned  and  ibaghL  Xothini^  U  nald  of  ^^  >fA 
morals;  and,  on  the  contrary,  more  tha^  one  par»jrraph  l-^etray^  !.  »w 
low  was  the  condition  of  the  Corps  in  this  respect,  and  prov<>a  onlj  */^, 
clearly  the  truth  of  Kltipfers  description. 

This  author  cites,  in  another  place,  the  technical  t^m^  c,i*u<^.  v»^l*'-^^. 
The  Comment  defines  the  names  Fox,  hfunAfot^  Y^^nnof  f>;rvh,  0*A 
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Burscli,  Mossy  Head.*  "  Ever}'  student  not  a  member  of  a  society  is 
a  reuouncer.^  One  not  holding  himself  subject  to  the  Comment  was 
a  "  savage"  or  a  "  finch,'*  and  on  such,  when  opportunity  offered,  pun- 
ishment was  inflicted  with  a  whip  or  a  stick. 

'*  The  Comment,"  observes  KlUpfel,  "  was  probably  modeled  upon 
the  ceremonial  of  the  later  chivalry  and  court  life,  as  developed  at  the 
court  of  Louis  XIV.  Most  of  the  French  technical  terms  used  in  it 
are  from  this  source."!  Such  words,  in  part  in  distorted  forms,  are 
numerous;  including  Comment,  Comment  sutpenduy  Satisfaction, 
Avantage^  Touche,  Secundierenj  Renommieren,  Renonce^  Maltraitionen^ 
Chargierte,  Ac.J  According  to  KlUpfel,  the  rapier  with  the  plate- 
shaped' guard  came  also  f\'om  France.§ 

After  the  period  of  the  dominion,  and  indeed  tyranny,  of  the  Lands- 
mannschaftenj  in  tlie  German  universities,  dating  from  the  sixteenth 
century,  there  arose  against  them,  in  succession,  two  violent  adversa- 
ries; first  the  Students'  Orders,  and  afterwards  the  Burschenschaft. 
The  latter,  as  we  have  seen,  definitely  put  an  end  to  Pennalism. 

B.  Students'  Orders. 

Tliese  arose  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  first 
prohibition  of  them  appeared  at  Gottingen,  in  1748,  and  was  repeated 
in  1760  and  1762.||  In  the  latter  year  appeal's  the  first  trace  of  the 
same  at  Erlangen,^  in  1765**  atTiibiugen ;  in  the  same  year,  1765,  ap- 
peared the  first  prohibition  of  them  at  Jena,  and  another  in  I767.ff 
A  third  came  out  in  1795,  in  connection  with  an  imperial  edict  against 
secret  societies;  and  a  similar  one  was  then  issued  in  the  Prussian 
universities  and  at  Altdorf|^  In  1802,  Meiners  announces,  with  sat- 
isfaction, of  G6ttingen,§§  that  "  it  is  now  some  years  since  the  strictest 
inquiry  could  detect  any  of  the  orders  at  our  univei-sity ;"  although  he 
naively  adds,  in  a  note,  that  "  within  a  very  short  period  traces  of  an 
order  have  been  discovered."  An  accident,  as  I  myself  remember,  led 
to  this  discovery.     A  student  was  drowned,  and  in  sealing  up  his 

*  Comment  (App.  IILX  |  16-8S.  For  Fox,  wu  used,  in  ttie  seventeenth  centuiy,  Feax. 
Schuttgen's  very  tall  list  of  nicknames  of  Pennals  contains  no  other  now  iue<1.  The  name 
Sohorists,  for  students  who  have  passed  through  their  Pennal  year,  has  also  gone  out  of  ose. 

t  KlUpfel,  163.  X  Batmann  would  even  derive  FersoAiss  (dishonor),  from  ver^ui, 

t 

I  Kliipfel,  134.  The  opinion  of  those  who  find,  In  the  present  students'  dneI^  a  trace  of  the 
mediaeval  German  chivalry,  is  contradicted  by  KlUpfeVs  view,  which  is  certainly  correct,  of 
their  French  origin.  There  Is  a  difference  as  wide  as  the  heavens  between  a  chetatUr  of  the 
time  of  Louis  XIV.  and  a  German  RiUer  of  the  time  of  Hobenstaufen ;  and  as  much  between  a 
duel  upon  a  point  of  honor  and  a  decision  of  Ood  by  means  of  a  Joust 

I  Meiners,  **  ConstUutitm  and  AdminittraWm  o/the  German  UniverBitie*^^  il  296. 

^  Englehardt,  177.  ♦•  KlUpfel,  279.  ft  Meiners,  "  Wuiory,''  Ac,  iv.  168L 

XX  Ibid^  174  SS  Meiners,  "*  CoMtUuiion,''  ^  U.  802. 
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effects,  a  list  was  found  of  nnines  of  membei-s  {Konstantisten),  Thus 
the  orders  lasted  until  the  first  years  of  the  niueteeiith  century.  At 
the  time  of  the  rise  of  the  Bursckenscha/t  (1816),  they  seem  to  have 
disappeared.  I  find  no  record  of  any  contest  of  the  Bunfchenscha/t 
with  the  orders,  but  only  against  the  Landsmannsclia/ten, 

What  distinction  existed  between  these  Orders  and  the  LarulamamV' 
tchaften  or  Nations?  There  must  have  been  one,  because  they  were 
always  at  enmity.  Meiners  siiys  that  they  had  much  in  coiniuon  in 
their  organization,  and  that  the  orders  differed  from  the  LandHi/unni' 
9chjaften  <*only  in  that  they  admitted  members  without  regard  to  their 
nationality."  This  was,  it  is  true,  one  distinction,  but  not  the  only 
one ;  a  second  was,  the  adoption  by  the  orders  of  symbols  analogous 
to  those  of  the  Free  Masons.  Thus,  there  were  found,  in  17(^5,  "traces 
of  a  lodge  of  Free  Masons  among  the  students  at  Tubingen.*'  Kliipfel 
says,  '*  most  of  the  orders  in  the  universities  were  off-hhoots  of  Yum 
Masonry."*  In  like  manner,  Englehardt  saynf  that  the  Order  of  the 
Cross,  founded  in  1762,  was  organized  throughout  in  the  forms  of 
Free  Masonry.  ^  In  the  place  of  assembly  of  tbe  order,  there  waH  a 
basin  with  water,  whose  symbolic  meaning  was  explained  U)  thohc 
initiated ;  a  statue  of  friendship,  and  one  of  virtue,  skuil«,  a  cro**  of 
the  order,  with  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  and  a  crucifix.^  Tlie  uuiven»ity 
senate  reported,  in  17G7,  that  it  had  taken  away  some  iiuiignia  of  an 
order  from  some  students,  and  that  the  orders,  in  spite  of  prohibitions, 
were  universal,  both  in  Erlangen  and  the  other  German  uni%entjti'^, 
and  that  scarcely  a  student  could  be  found  who  did  not  belong  t/>  au 
order. 

In  1770  the  Order  of  Coopers  was  die^^ivere^j,  which  held  Mg*^, 
bad  degroea,  and  had  a  destroctive  influence,];  TL<;  l>Ia^;k  ^>r<i^r,  or 
Order  of  Harmony,  arose  in  1771,  at  Erlangen,  and  La^J  fneuil^rs  in 
Nuremberg  and  Cobarg.  Its  grand  lo<ige  waa  in  iirun»wi<;k.  In 
1797  were  found  in  the  papers  of  tliis  order  cat4^hi»m»  *A  the  ^VhX, 
second,  and  third  grades,  with  symbob  having  an  efhi';aJ  significstti^yn. 
''The  cerenioniea  of  admission  were  a^iopt^  from  tL«  Vr*:^.  H^ktjM, 
with  whom  the  Black  Order  seems  U>  have  mMuUuMsd  very  fritfudly 
rela^ooa.  The  sUtates  of  this  order  narued  Pythagoras  a*  tbeir  tnt 
known  master."  So  much  will  serve  to  describe  thi*  or*U:r  a%  >u<;h ; 
and  it  also  appears  that  they  were  lyA  eonfiue^i  Uj  the  uuiverk>iti«^,  i^of 
to  stndeots.  Tbe  same  was  the  ca%e  with  the  OocActajni^ti^,  who  eii^d 
at  HalJe  in  1786,  and  had  afterwaid  (al^/ut  ITV^),  w^w\m^  \u  *;;vj1 
and  mHitarv  stalaoos  at  h^iUiii.    Their  lavs  seem  to  have   inclu'i^^i 


aS«.  ♦  lAptitfrAt,  Hi.  %  Xi-,  !«»,  :«?,  i^ 
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the  reckless  Jacobinical  religious  and  political  opinions;  and  the 
Prussian  ministry  believed  *Hbat  the  revolutionists  sought  to  make 
use  of  the  students  in  their  designs.^* 

From  the  foregoing,  it  seems  tliat  the  orders  were  especially  active 
in  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  only  lasted  into  the 
first  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  ;  that  they  were  entirely  distinct 
from  the  LandsmariMcka/ten,  having  no  regard  for  nationality,  as  the 
latter  did ;  having  also  symbols  and  degrees,  and  being  in  connection 
with  orders  outside  the  universities;  neither  of  which  was  the  case 
with  the  Landsmannickaften,  Considering  the  existence  of  so  essen- 
tial differences,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  two  organizations 
w^re  in  a  state  of  bitter  enmity. 

VI I.  HiSTORT  or  THE  Univkbsities  in  the  NiNRKsinii  Cexturt. 
Introduction. — Mr  own  Academical  Experience. 

From  the  description  of  the  Landsmannschaft  and  orders,  I  might  pass 
at  once  to  the  Burschenschaft  But  the  question  might  justly  be  asked, 
Were  there  not,  in  these  earlier  times,  some  students  who  did  not  belong 
to  these  orders ;  or  would  it  not  be  worth  while  to  consider  them ! 
There  certainly  were  many  such ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  find  much  in- 
formation about  them,  for  the  very  reason  that  they  did  not  swear  to 
any  standards  or  emblems,  nor  were  organized  as  an  associated  body, 
under  common  statutes.  They  did  not,  however,  live  in  entire  isola- 
tion, but  in  friendly  circles ;  and  they  were  united  by  a  friendship  which 
needed  no  statutes.  These  circles,  moreover,  had  a  very  definite  char- 
acter: a  common  ideal,  common  labor,  endeavors  after  a  common 
purpose. 

I  have  known  several  such  circles,  and  have  belonged  to  them.  It 
appeared  to  me  that  a  simple  description  of  my  own  student-life 
will  afford  a  more  lively  picture  of  such  a  circle,  than  to  give  an 
abstract  characterization  of  them. 

But  the  idea  carried  me  further.  Why  should  I,  I  asked,  confine 
myself  to  my  experience  as  a  student  ?  Why  not  add  that  of  my  life 
as  a  professor  ? 

I  entered  the  university  in  the  first  year  of  this  century,  1801,  and 
from  that  time  to  1854,  with  comparatively  small  intervals,  I  have 
lived  in  the  German  universities.  Having  been  a  professor  since  1811, 
I  have,  as  such,  stood  in  close  personal  relations  with  the  students, 
and  have  taken  sincere  and  active  interest  in  their  weal  and  woe. 

I  give,  therefore,  after  ripe  consideration,  an  account  of  all  that  was 

*  The  JenA  ordinance  against  the  Orders,  In  1767,  names  Uie  Orders  of  Uope  (Esperanee), 
that  of  Concord  or  of  Uie  Cross,  the  Coopers*,  and  that  of  the  Lilies. 
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important  in  my  academical  life  and  experience,  in  chronological 
order;  having  had  excellent  opportunities  of  consulting  the  best  oral 
and  written  sources,  and  testimony  on  the  spot,  as  to  matters  at  a 
distance,  and  having  observed  the  influence  of  whatever  liappened^ 
upon  the  university  where  I  might  happen  to  be  at  the  time. 

A.  Goixo  TO  Halle,  in  1799. 

Preliminary  View, 

Fifty-five  years  have  passed  since  my  first  glance  into  university-life. 
I  had  left  the  Joachimsthal  Gymnasium,  at  l^erlin,  and  was  going  to 
visit  my  elder  brother,  Friederick,  then  a  student  at  Halle.  He,  and 
other  previous  school- fellows,  took  me  with  them  to  tlie  lecturet. 
There  I  heard,  for  the  first  time,  F.  A.  Wolf,  whose  lecture- room  was 
crowded  full,  and  who  made  a  profound  impression  upon  me.  I 
thought  it  very  singular,  during  the  lectures  of  Master  Giite  on  iMiiab, 
to  hear  the  poor  old  man  every  moment  interrupted  by  **  Pst !"  on 
which,  according  to  the  custom,  he  was  obliged  to  rr^peat  what  }ie  had 
been  saying.  I  also  visited  the  fighting-rooma,  where  I  was  intro- 
duced to  the  greatest  fighter  and  bully  for  the  time  being.  He  wat  a 
great  stout  Bur^k,  in  very  simple  costume — shirty  draw^^rs,  mow»trout 
pantaloons,  and  on  his  head  a  lofty  itumur^  i.  e.,  a  thr«^-comered  hat, 
with  one  comer  brought  forward  to  protect  his  eyes.  ITiis  ^>gre  mskfUi 
such  an  impression  upon  me,  tliat  I  was  at  the  trouble,  vnne  years 
afterward,  of  inquiring  what  ha^i  become  of  him.  I  fouri^i  that  be 
Lad  become  tutor  in  the  family  of  a  miller,  where  he  ha/1  «;ver\'  thing 
free,  and  a  fixed  daily  allowance  of  nine  pot*  of  beer.  There  couM 
scarcely  be  a  greater  contrast  than  after  this  vi^it  Uj  th^i  fi;^h ting- room, 
an  excursion  which  I  took  on  the  Saak  by  nioonlig^Jt,  in  i>U;bing  to 
the  melancholv  notes  of  the  French-horn  at  a  dif^taLce.  TIjxs  fehort 
visit  to  Halle  was  a  foretaste,  inde<yl,  of  all  the  p!eai^uret  ai;d  korrowa 
which  I  experienced  there  some  years  lat«r. 

B.  GornscEX. 

Easter,  1801,  io  Batter,  1803. 

I  left  the  Gymnasium  at  Easter,  1801,  and  went,  in  c/jmyiaij  with 
my  friend,  now  Privy  Councillor  </  Finance,  S'Azmann^  Vj  ^j*Atkti'^tx^ 
by  way  of  Hiuringia. 

We  passed  through  Weimar.  How  glorifit>d,  to  my  y^utLfuJ  imagi- 
nation, did  every  thing  aj»j»ear  in  this  h'jine  <A  the  greitet*  geniu*  of 
German V !  I  watched  erervwhere  for  Goethe,  Schiiier.  ;liA  li»^*iHr. 
I  had,  however,  only  the  pleasure  of  beooraiLg  a/y^-:?i:ut>?d  with  the 
latter,  my  lather  having  given  me  a  letter  of  ititr>iuctiOL  to  him,     H* 
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received  me  in  a  very  friendly  manner,  and  invited  me  lo  supper, 
where  I  found  Consistory-Councillor  GUuther.  It  may  be  imagined 
how  I  hung  upon  every  word  from  Herder.  Fifty-three  years  have 
passed  since  that  evening,  but  I  can  yet  hear  his  observations  on  the 
idea  of  character.  As  he  was  in  the  habit  of  doing  in  his  writings,  he 
did  orally ;  beginning  with  the  word  itself,  as  derived  from  x^'P^'^^^'-'^i 
he.  From  various  remarks  of  Ilerder  and  GUnther,  I  saw,  with  sor* 
row,  that  there  was  a  division  among  the  heroes  of  Weimar ;  a  division 
with  which  I  afterward  became  acquainted  from  Goetlie^s  '*  Truth  and 
Poetry  from  my  Life."  As  I  write  this  title,  I  lose  all  courage  to 
give  a  more  detailed  account  of  Herder,  in  thinking  of  Goethe^s  incred- 
ibly correct  and  most  masterly  description  of  him. 

On  arriving  at  Gdttingen,  I  took  lodgings  in  the  house  of  an  instru 
ment-maker  named  Kramer,  which  I  mention  for  a  reason  that  will 
soon  appear.  • 

My  father  intended  me  for  a  jurist.  I  commenced  my  studies  by 
attending  lectures  on  the  Institutions,  from  Councillor  Waldeck,  taking 
notes  industriously.  At  the  same  time  I  procured  a  book  then  uni- 
versally used,  Hopfuer^s  Institutions,  and  made  use  of  it  in  studying, 
along  with  my  notes  on  Waldeck's  lectures.  To  my  astonishment,  I  found 
such  an  entire  agreement  between  the  book  and  my  notes,  that  I  gave 
up  taking  notes  at  all,  but  took  Hopfuer  to  lectures,  to  follow  along  in 
it  Unfortunately,  I  sat  pretty  near  the  lecturer's  chair,  and  Waldeck 
espying  my  book,  his  keen  eyes  recognized  it.  To  do  this,  and  to 
break  out  into  the  most  violent  and  pitiless  attacks  upon  Hopfner, 
were  the  work  of  the  same  moment.  My  situation  was  not  the  most 
comfoitable,  as  I  had  not  the  remotest  intention  of  provoking  old 
Waldeck.  He  did  not,  however,  lay  it  up  against  me,  but  was  very 
friendly,  when  I  attended  his  lectures  on  the  Pandects,  in  the  winter 
term,  and  aftei*ward  gave  me  an  excellent  testimonial,  earned,  how- 
ever, with  infinite  discomfort  He  lectured  on  the  Pandects  three 
hours  daily ! 

He  belonged  entirely  to  the  old  school  of  jurists;  his  edition  of 
Heineccius'  Compendium  of  the  Institutes  is  now  used  only  at  Coimbra. 

In  the  summer  term  of  1802,  I  attended  the  lectures  on  civil  law  of 
one  who  prepared  the  way  for  the  subsequent  school  of  Savigny— 
namely,  Hugo.  His  lectures,  in  connection  with  which  we  had  ques- 
tions in  jurisprudence  to  solve,  were  marked  by  critical  acumen; 
and  his  relentless  controversial  powers,  not  seldom  directed  against 
Waldeck  as  a  representative  of  the  old  school,  did  not  at  all  displease 
us.  Hugo  also  wrote  the.  sharpest  reviews  in  the  G5ttingen  papers, 
otherwise  chiefly  of  a  neutral  character.    I  remember  one  such,  an 
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attack  on  MalbUnc^s  Pandects,  under  which  a  reader  had  written 
••  Hunc  tu  Romane  caveto^* 

In  my  foarth  term  I  tnrned  mj  attention,  with  my  fatlii^r's  consent, 
to  poHtical  economy,  attended  Sartoriua*  lectures  on  politics,  and 
studied  for  myself,  Smith's  celebrated  work  on  the  Wealth  of  Nations. 
These,  my  professional  studies  at  Gottingen,  I  pursued,  in  truth,  not 
with  much  love  of  them,  but  still  constrained  myself  to  a  consiiierable 
d^ree  of  industry. 

In  each  term  I  attended  one  or  two  courses  not  juridical.  Thus, 
for  two  terms  I  attended  the  valuable  mathematical  lectures  of  TIji- 
baut,  brother  of  the  celebrated  jurist;  and  applicl  mys^.'lf  with  the 
greatest  assiduity  to  algebra,  in  which  my  friend  Sotzmann  gave  me  the 
most  fiuthful  and  patient  assistance. 

At  another  time  I  attended  Blumenbach^s  lectures  on  natural  his- 
tory. Most  of  his  hearers  cared  little  for  any  know!&Jge  of  the  sub- 
ject, but  attended  for  the  amusement  of  the  entertaining  accounts — of 
shaved  beaia,  earth-eating  Otomaks,  ^c — which  he  w^\  Uj  narrate 
with  superabundant  humor.  After  the  lecture  we  oft^n  went  to 
Putter's  house,  where  we  were  entertained  with  a  qnart^tt^,  in  which 
he  himself  played  first  violin.  The  excellent  oM  mait  u^ed  to  be 
pleased  to  have  us  for  an  audience. 

I  also  attended  Blumenbach*s  lectures  on  mineralogy,  without  hav- 
ing the  remotest  idea  that  I  should  ever  my»trlf  U^^fi«e  a  profe*vjr 
of  natural  history  and  minenJogy. 

A  coarse  by  florillo,  on  the  history  of  art,  was  very  inirrj/^lrsr,  al- 
though he  did  not  speak  German  very  correctly.  TLu*  he  wotiid 
sar,  that  "in  iLk  oenturv  thtrrc  arose  a  f'jrr  for  s'irfr*:"*  rr>rai;t;z  a 
passion  ibr  b^iiiding  them.  Ilis  principal  subject  «a%  \u*t  Li^V/ri'  of 
painting.  Htr  describe!  the  various  school*  fA  paiLtk;;r.  ai^i  *h^  rfiont 
Ocl^irated  artists  of  each ;  m^muooe-i  the  iocalitifft  of  tL^  c:.>^  w/wks 
of  «»:ii  master,  and  exh:b;>»i  copper-pla^»  of  the  mfjh\  r^rr.'^jkrk^tle. 
In  eooDection  with  F>xili/s  course,  I  ma/ie  tT'rzi>y/'^i  Vj  CauMrl.  of;ij 
five  miles  distanL  Tji^'>Erin.  citwUjT  of  tL«  va:'ua>k  «y>^l^-:r.S'^  of 
paintings  th-ere,  was  vefj  k::*d  in  giviiig  acceM  to  iL<j:j.  I  '>r'ja/x*<:  ^^A'Jt 
intimate  with  Uxinkn^lj  from  Napiea,  a  t^r^vj  a.vi  iL^p^i^sii^  nuaal 
In  Gottingeo  I  m)<ce  zht  l  y^oaiLUXiCe  of  li^epHLLa.atrrL.  u»^  fn';£rar*T 
oo  copper.     Ilk  it&  t^.'ZA.  UAh  ki^w:^  as  artlt^  ai^i  *A  «:.v::u  os«<;  Jis 


hat  i^  -fiMii'  iSB&eri-  amtif  v^  Fruio*,  «bC  ti»  lai«<  yteivirv..  mw%  m  Cm\tC* 
•  F«ar  B»u»  i^  :3kt  Imr    «*^t  u^ot  tnw  \%  lut  £«u>ee»  ^u*cj'i; ja  tf 
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yet  living  at  Rome,  were  my  friends.  Among  the  works  of  the  father 
are  his  widely  known  copies  of  Hogarth's  pictures,  to  whidi  LichtfU- 
berg  wrote  an  explanation.  Riepenhausen  possessed  a  treasure  of 
Durer's  engravings,  from  copper  and  wood,  then  valued  only  by  a  very 
few  amateurs,  and  consequently  not  so  costly  a  luxury  as  at  present. 
The  oftener  I  examined  these,  the  more  I  liked  them ;  and  now  I  can- 
not look  enough  at  the  St.  Jerome,  the  Hubei-t,  the  Melancholy,  and 
many  others. 

My  elder  brother,  a  student  before  me  in  Oottingen,  was  well  known 
to  Music-director  Forkel.  I  inherited  the  acquaintance,  and  the  more 
easily,  as  he  and  I  lived  in  the  same  house.  At  this  time  he  stood 
quite  alone,  in  the  musical  world.  A  scholar  of  Emanuel  Bach,  of 
Hamburg,  he  had  an  unbounded  reverence  for  EmanueFs  father,  the 
g^at  Sebastian  Bach,  and  played  his  compositions  for  piano-forte  and 
organ  in  a  masterly  style,  after  the  manner  which  had  descended  from 
him.*  Almost  all  other  music  was  strange  and  unpleasant  to  him, 
and  his  over-severe  criticism  upon  the  celebrated  and  splendid  over- 
ture to  Gluck's  Iphigenia  in  Aulis,  gave  dissatisfaction  to  many,  and 
with  good  reason.  This  criticism  would,  of  course,  be  unfair,  because 
Forkel  judged  of  all  music,  even  Gluck's,  by  the  pattern  of  that  of 
Sebastian  Bach.  One  who  should  take  Palladio  for  the  normal  archi- 
tect, or  Michael  Angelo  for  the  normal  painter,  would  judge  wrongly 
of  the  Strasburg  Minster,  and  of  Correggio.  Thus,  as  Forkel  disliked 
all  the  universally  liked  modern  music,  the  friends  of  it  disliked  him ; 
and  many  left  him,  also,  because  they  were  entirely  unable  to  com- 
prehend Sebastian  Bach's  compositions.  By  means  of  my  brother,  I 
took  piano-forte  lessons  of  Forkel.  He  made  mo  begin,  not  on  his 
grand  piano,  but  on  a  common  Silbcrmann's  instrument,  with  learning 
the  touch,  and  the  production  of  a  pure  tone,  and  then  proceeded  to 
exercises,  and  thence  to  the  "  Inventions"  which  Bach  wrote  for  the  piano. 

I  studied,  also,  modern  languages.  I  took  French  lessons  of  a 
French  abbe,  who,  with  undoubting  self-sufficiency,  considered  French 
literature  elevated  high  above  that  of  all  other  nations.  He  hardly 
knew  what  to  say  when  I  praised  Shakspeare — that  "  monstreP  I  re- 
member how,  once,  he  was  almost  beside  himself  at  my  translating  to 
him  a  passage  from  Lessiiig's  "  Dramaturg}^''  beginning  with  the  words, 
**  Let  any  one  name  to  me  a  composition  of  the  great  Corneille  which 
I  cannot  improve.     What  will  you  bet?"     "Who  is  this  Monsieur 

*  Forkel  published  sereral  colleeUona  of  6«bwtlftn  Baches  composftfons  fbr  the  pUna  Bat 
the  works  of  this  profound  master  were  not  valned  by  the  ptiblie  at  largo,  until  Mendelssohn,  in 
1888,  satnmoned  to  life  some  of  tliem,  which  had  slept  as  silent  as  death,  in  manosoript,  for  a 
hundred  years. 
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Lessine,''  he  asked,  **  who  dares  to  come  out  in  this  wav  airainst  the 
great  Corneille  ?^  And  the  explanations  which  Lessing  added  could 
not  satisfv  him  at  all. 

I  learned  Spanish  with  the  theologian  Tychsen,  who  was  long  em- 
ployed in  the  Escurial ;  and  with  the  friendly  and  thorou^^h  Dencke, 
I  read  Shakspearc. 

"NViih  my  love  of  art  was  connected  also  love  of  nature.  In  every 
vacation  I  used  to  take  journeys.  At  Whitsuntide,  1801,  with  Meckel, 
the  anatomist ;  Luden,  the  historian ;  and  some  other  frieu<].s  I  viAitc*d 
the  Hartz.  There  was  collected  on  the  Brocken  a  cheerful  r-ompany 
of  some  forty  students  from  different  universities. 

In  the  Mfchaelraas  vacation  of  1801  I  went  to  Uamburg;  at  Ea&ter, 
1802,  to  Berlin;  at  Michaelmas,  1802,  to  Switzerland,  and  down  the 
Rhine,  from  Basle  to  G>blentz.  As  appears — or  ought  t:) — my  jour- 
neys were  mostly  on  foot;  as,  fortunately,  the  seductive  railway  was 
not  in  existence ; — fortunately,  I  mean,  in  reference  to  the  jo;in!eyjk  of 
studentiL  Not  that  I  would  have  them,  as  I  did  in  my  youth,  plo'i 
through  the  sandy  deserts  of  the  Mark,  Pomerania,  and  Luncbiirg,  on 
foot ;  although  even  those  routes  have  their  enjoyment  when  traveUrd 
with  congenial  and  cheerful  friends,  who,  in  spite  of  wind  and  WK^olier, 
had  roads,  and  worse  inns,  remain  conrageons  and  cheerful,  and  never 
despair  as  long  as  the  money  lasts.  But  I  ht^artily  pity  tlione  fttudenti 
who  go  from  Frankfort  to  Basle  by  railway,  and  see  all  the  m^igitlfi- 
cence  of  the  Rhine  and  its  beautiful  mountains,  with  their  c^ithili^.  fiuti 
strong  old  towns,  flit  swiftly  past  their  eyes  without  leaving  one  iiin;^^ 
ixed  and  clear  picture. 

The  custom  of  students^  journeys  began  first  to  obtain,  as  Ur  as  I 
know,  in  the  beginning  of  this  century ;  especially  long  on*is».  \Vr**^rn, 
m  the  Michaelmas  vacation  of  1802,  I  went  ^^m  Ooliin^f.u  u,  .Stur> 
gart,  with  four  acquaintances,  and  challengeii  them  there  to  prr/*>Kd 
with  me  to  Switzerland,  the  thing  seemed  to  them  impfj^ibU:,  Tu^'j 
were  so  tar  from  accepting  my  propof^  that  one  of  t^tem  ma<l«;  a  w;»^er 
with  me  that  I  would  not  enter  Switzerland.     I  woo  the  wacf-^r. 

Traveling  is  of  the  greatest  value  to  students.  How  ah^rjvi^i^ 
coold  they  nse  their  vacations  ?  Most  of  them  go  home.  Tu*^  mor^t 
indolent  of  them  are  often  an  annoyance  ai  home^  ao/]  ^vrn  v#  ti»^ 
whole  neighborhood,  by  their  foolish  tricks,  and  return,  fireii  vit,  */> 
the  university,  having  learned  nothing  in  the  vacation,  but  f*yr^r»tU'.n 
mnch.  And  even  to  the  in<iustr'ous,  the  jieasr^n  ia  nr»t  on^  of  i^Xw-fi 
exertion.  They  probably  do  not  'lesire  w>  h*i  entirely  at.  l^i^^ir^,,  xrA 
often  (all  into  an  nnf«>rtunate  way  of  La^f  workinaf  and  haif  uf»U  in 
which  their  heart  is  only  half  in  what  th^ry  do.     ?io  they  tf^itu  t/p  the 
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university   without    being    either  satisfied    or    refreshed    with    their 
vacation. 

The  case  is  far.  otherwise  with  students  who  spend  their  vacation  in 
traveling.  To  begin  with  a  very  obvious  remark,  it  is  a  good  thing 
that  the  money  which  others  often  waste  so  uselessly,  should  be  spent 
in  a  pleasure  so  elevating  as  that  of  traveling. 

Traveling — that  is,  of  industrious  students — makes  a  pajise  in  tlieir 
studies,  so  that  they  do  not  work,  year  in  and  year  out,  like  soulless 
machines  wound  up  and  set  going.  This  pause,  moreover,  is  not  a 
useless,  wearisome,  and  enervating  idleness;  on  the  contrary,  traveling 
necessarily  excites  a  most  vivid  activity  of  mind;  for  the  traveler  can- 
not be  satiated  with  examining  all  the  beauty  which  appears  every- 
where, in  nature  and  art.  I  shall  never  forget  how  overpowering  was 
my  first  impression  upon  seeing  the  Alj^s,  the  Rhine  country,  the 
ocean ;  and  the  Strasburg  Minster,  the  cathedral  of  Cologne,  and  many 
other  such  things.  All  such  things  are  deeply  impressed  on  the  mind 
of  the  youth,  and  he  collects  in  his  memory  a  treasure  of  splendid 
pictures  which  he  can  recall  with  pleasure  in  after  years,  perhaps  when 
unable  to  leave  home.  How  he  will  learn,  also,  in  such  journeys,  to 
know  his  beautiful  German  fatherland,  and  to  love  it  with  youthful 
afiection !  But  enough  of  traveling,  the  pleasure  of  my  youth,  and  by 
the  memory  of  it,  of  my  old  age. 

Having  sketched  the  bright  side  of  life  at  the  Univei-sity  of  Gottin- 
gen,  I  must  not  hide  the  dark  side. 

Whoever  has  read,  with  attention,  Meiners'  "Organization  and 
Management  of  the  German  Universities,"  has  found  an  account  of 
this  dark  side  in  the  former  days  of  Gottingen.  The  book  appeared 
in  1802,  when  the  author  was  prorector  there.  His  description  throws 
the  strongest  light  upon  the  trails  of  the  University  of  Gottingen  ;  and 
how  does  he  begin  ?  What  does  he  say,  for  instance,  of  the  students  f 
He  speaks  especially  of  those  from  leading  families ;  who,  he  thinks, 
give  tone  and  character  to  the  university.  As  at  that  time  such  young 
men  **of  condition"  studied  almost  nothing  but  jurisprudence,  tliis 
fact  seems  to  have  been  the  cause  of  Meiners'  statement,  that  in  Ger- 
many jurisprudence  "  undeniably  held  the  highest  place,  medicine  the 
second,  theology  the  third." 

Meiners  discusses  the  duel  like  a  pedant  trying  to  appear  a  man  of  the 
world,  and  therefore  quite  unable  to  "  touch  the  honor"  of  those  of  high 
condition ;  and,  indeed,  having  more  consideration  for  that  than  for  his 
own  duty  as  magnificus.  He  repeatedly  uses  the  term  "  a  /oung  man 
of  condition,''  in  speaking  of  challenges  and  duels  by  such  persons. 

His  tone  is.  very  different  in  speaking  of  the  poor  students  of  his 
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third  faculty,  the  theological.  "At  our  university,"  he  mv^  "the 
period  seems  to  rae  not  far  distant,  when  it  will  be  universallv  con- 
sidered  not  only  punishable,  but  ridiculous,  for  future  teachem  of 
Christ's  religion  to  be  demanding  satisfaction  with  the  sword  for 
insulU  received."  These  future  teachers  of  Christ's  religion,  then, 
were  at  that  time  never  persons  "  of  condition."* 

Among  other  objections  to  the  examinations  at  Gottingen,  Mariners 
cites  this :  that  the  wealthy  would  go  to  other  universities  to  e«ca|>e 
them;  and  that  they  would  occasion  "still  fewer  well-born  and  w<^allliy 
young  men  to  devote  themselves  to  the  sciences  than  her^r-tofon*." 
But  he  says  nothing  against  the  half-yearly  examinations  of  tii*,'  [KX/r 
beneficiaries  (mostly  theological  students).  While  he  ii»  very  U'luWr 
of  all  considerations  which  might  restrain  tlie  wealthy  ar;d  well-U^ru 
from  studying  at  Gottingen,f  he  gives  advice,  on  the  oth^rr  XawA,  for 
preventing  the  poor  from  attending  the  university.  *•  Ev^n  a  utfA- 
erate  number  of  industrious  young  persons,"  he  savf,  **  with  i\ijoiij  no 
fault  can  be  found,  who  cannot  support  tliemselves  through  th<:  cour^:, 
are  a  great  evil." 
t  Meiners'  remarks  on  gaming,  as  follows,  are  also  cliara^-ieri^tic : 

''Playing  hazard  will  never  be  str»pj'ied  at  univendU<rti  where  marjv  wenithf 
yoaog  men  of  ikxnily  are  ffathered  tr»z';ther.  .  .  .  S'^ni'  h^-ir  a'A  M-«r  it 
gCMDg  on  from  their  earlitr^t  chiMbof^*r].  and  imitate  their  Uih'T*^  ifj  it  n*^  trHTiY 
as  pcfsnble.  ...  A  f^rw  years  rince.  certain  i«»-rM.*Tif  <v'fiv;'.-t**i  */f  ]/liA}iU'ii; 
haxard.  declared  before  the  cmrt  that  th*rr  li;:^  \'\:ty^\  ih'.-  I'i-.^u*'  fr'mi  \'u*i\r 
childhood  io  their  f«arerjt'«'  ho^ii^e*.  that  they  th'M:rht  it  j':-t::.H'iI-.  \\ji\  x\,«"f 
knew  no  other  f^ame,  and  tliat  they  fh'.'nlJ  c^^jtiiuie.  whfii  \\,*-\  tnufi  \»-\.r-\*r. 
to  play  it :  and  they  were  CAitent  Xf>  p^5er  th*-  leyul  ji^^inltv  ?••  ;t  «h'  li  *\\*-' 
covered-  Even  tut'^r*  lielieve  it  to  be  a  ;."»!  plan  t/>  i^l^y  hinz?f<i  M.-i'-r  ]'t'f\f*'r 
orerRzht— on  the  principle  *A  wr^nkiTiVArj  yo^iwj:  yie^yple  wiih  *u'.h  jjatu*,*:.  hjA 
kA  i^'^u^^^n^  them  early  to  play  with  vu'Avi'^'tu.'X 

Evenr  count  sat  at  lecture,  at  his  o«n  table — the  ^  <>j'y..\\  t:i*.i»r;" 
they  were  addrefeWr-i  *!iepara:-r'T,  at  tLe  \j^\puh'uiZ  '/iLe  i*r':*  Me.  v.-  u^h 
tiile  of  *^Hiirh  and  weli-l»ra  lord  couLt,"  and  paii  a  double  f-e.J 

These  quotaii'-'us  suiS'ieiit'y  show  that,  when  I  '-afi.'r  Vj  ^/oitr  ;:'ffj, 
et:idents  from  Lijh  fam  Ik*  d:d  atutilv  zix*:  loue  avi  chara.-t-er  V/  iu^ 
imiversitv.  Tli*  *-Low».  whv  }A'f\:»*'.r\  laid  feK>  erlrv^r-.'.-.a'!  v  ;?,•..';« 
stress  on  the  l»r:;v.ior  'file  rtuier/t:  ttiLrt  '^  ir.ore  f^r  t*,'r  ^a^^  t-'ti  nu 
their  e<i ucaiuon  iha '.  for  ti^e  e  J u .at i or;  '; ib^ X  J 1  e  » '•  u .i  :  ii •  .r  iL •:  « >« y 
of  th'LkiiiZ  c<f  lie  Lii-h  T,o'.'.!-v  :rev;.  ]  a:  :Le  LLVi-rK*-.  :  ar:-,  ;.».•:.!>; 
his  or-iLioii^  on   iLe   Ou-rl.  •.♦.i-.v::.;;   LkZ-U-i.  i':.     j'j    J  iiT  !:.;-- •■'.'»    -'-e 


•i  fc«!l*««re»  '-t-  lilt  uiuai*»ert.t»A  .iu'J,pwnit  up-n.  li*t  tu*-    jr  ^"-i.  i**'  ; -*  ♦<*•' 
4  Even  1^  t»jtiiiju»  «:  ti»*  twe.  e'rtfarj  ix.':i*ai*jt  Init  fitfii'.irj-  Z  X«- 1*»-^.  -'* 

■HMi  at  ondBf  ia  »  M3nt«  bwc ;  iiariiL^  »  h«a:  tMrlifft  *Ji^  wuri.  4c 
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expresses  himself,  with  remarkable  tenderness,  in  disagreement  with 
the  strictness  of  the  Gottingen  academical  laws,  not  only  against  wild 
howling  in  the  streets,  but  against  singing;  against  cries  both  o^ pereat 
and  vivat. 

According  to  him,  the  whole  university  ought,  like  the  single  stu- 
dents, to  be  always  careful  of  its  manners,  and  never  be  disagreeable 
to  any  high  personages  passing  through  it. 

I  had,  unfortunately,  an  opportunity  to  become  well  acquainted  with 
the  dark  side  of  this  varnished  academical  outside  behavior,  by  means 
of  a  very  dear  school-fellow  who  went  from  the  Gymnasium,  a  year 
before  me,  to  Erlangeu,  and  thence,  the  next  year,  to  Gottingen. 
Through  him  I  became  acquainted  with  some  students  who,  as  indeed 
gradually  became  apparent  to  both  of  us,  lived  in  a  manner  altogether 
vicious.  Nothing  was  at  first  perceptible,  except  that  they  were  pas- 
sionate hazard-players.  As  to  Meincrs*  remark,  that  it  is  not  strange 
that  the  sons  of  good  families,  who  have,  from  childhood,  been  used  to 
see  their  fathers  playing,  should  bring  a  fondness  for  it  to  the  univer- 
sity with  them,  the  case  w^as  exactly  reversed  with  me.  I  was  earn- 
estly warned,  by  my  parents,  against  dissipation;  but  they  nevet 
thought  of  warning  me  against  playing  hazard,  for  the  game  nevejf 
entered  into  their  minds.  Thus  it  happened  that  I  was  led  into  play- 
ing. The  game  did  not  seem  to  me  a  sin,  but  a  matter  of  indifference. 
But  what  a  life  did  it  lead  me  into !  The  passion  got  entire  possession 
of  me,  and  made  me  indifferent  to  every  thing  which  I  had  before  loved 
most.  It  was  as  if  ray  heart  had  frozen  to  ice  within  me.  I  thank 
God,  that  after  a  little,  I  had  the  great  good  fortune  to  have  ill-fortune 
at  play,  which  brought  me  to  reflection  upon  this  unholy  and  devilish 
occupation,  and  caused  me  to  make  a  fixed  resolution  to  give  it  up  at 
once,  and  forever. 

At  the  gaming-table  I  found  out  how  terribly  vicious  were  the  lives 
of  these  men — most  of  them  being  loathsomely  syphilitic.  God  pre- 
served me  from  any  dissipation  in  that  direction,  however,  by  means  of 
the  advice  which  my  father  had  impressed  strongly  on  me,  and  the 
fearful  waraings  which  I  saw  before  my  eyes.  And  yet  these  men 
belonged  to  that  "  well-born  "  class  who  passed  for  refined  people,  who 
understood  good  mannera,  and  who  were  everywhere  invited  to  par- 
ties, and  who  shone  in  them. 

My  glance  into  this  abyss  of  moral  destruction  made  so  profound  an 
impression  upon  roe  that,  for  a  time,  I  even  shut  myself  up  roisan- 
thropically  from  everybody.  It  still  remains  with  me,  and  subsequent 
experience  has  strengthened  it.  It  may  be  imagined  how  much 
pleasure  I  received  when  the  Burschenschaft  took  ground  earnestly  and 
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stroDgly  against  such  abominations;  and  how  decidedly  I  thought  it 
my  official  duty,  as  professor,  to  speak  everywhere  in  favor  of  tliat 
body.  To  my  encouragement,  I  found  an  exceedingly  true  fnend,  al- 
together the  opposite  of  these  roues  ;  an  anima  Candida^  the  true  son 
of  his  mother,  remarkably  interested  in  his  profession,  that  of  juris- 
prudence, and  moreover,  a  competent  mathematician.  This  was  the 
present  Senior  of  the  University  of  Tubingen,  Chief  Councillor  of  Jus- 
tice TOO  Schrader. 

Not  to  conclude  the  account  of  my  Gottingen  experiences  with  a 
discord,  I  itill  mention  an  occurrence  which  put  me  into  the  greatest 
excitement.  This  was  the  coming  of  Goethe,  who,  in  the  sunirner  of 
1801,  went  to  Pyrmont  by  way  of  Gottingen.  Scarcely  h.'ul  it  become 
known  that  he  had  taken  lodgings  at  the  Crown  Inn,  when  we,  his 
enthusiastic  admirers,  determined  to  give  him  a  rt'va/,  at  the  risk  of 
being  taken  up  by  the  catch-poles. 

We  agreed  to  meet  in  the  evening,  before  the  Crown — Achim 
Amim,*  Ke8tner,f  Blumenbach^s  son,  with  others,  being  the  moftt 
active.  We  were  all  punctual  at  the  moment.  Amim  commence] 
the  virat,  and  we  all  joined  in  right  heartily,  but  thought  bett  injktantly 
to  scatter  in  every  direction.^ 

On  his  return  from  Pyrmont,  Goethe  spent  a  longer  time  in  Gottin- 
gen, lodging  at  Kramers  house,  where  I  myself  lo'lge^J.  Tljongh  this 
delighted  me  much,  I  was  siill  too  diffident  to  approa/:h  Lim,  tlio^'gh 
I  saw  him  often.  One  evening  be  took  sopper  with  some  profeMt^^n 
and  stadentis  &t  a  clob.  presided  over  by  Bouterwek  au^i  J^>inhar'jf§ 
and  which  had  been  sportively  named  the  Improvement  C!ub.  .S^^rr^e 
pedantic,  stiff  professors  gave  us  to  nn^kr^laod  thai  it  did  n^A  c^^rre- 
spond  with  this  name,  that  we  gave  Goethe^s  health,  wi:h  ^:}ieer*,  at 
tabte,  although  it  was  done  w*:h  great  enU«u%ia.Mfj4 


m]«:  It:  jb  Ims^!4«w  tjT  »  namn  viar^  >&';'«■"  fr-.oi  r:i  suviA*^*  •r.^rr^*^^.'>-^«ft»  v.i*  yi\\>  ^ 


ia  tke  tfncc:  icuie^^  ^aesut  wait  -»-«»<.  -faa^i^^urtii  t>  «i<^  «u>«tfjL   turf  u^'^i**'^  *^:x  H 

f  Ziiutr  «f  BirzM's  P«eaau 

1 6«cekt^  W*rtjL  xxrt  It    E*  i^m  %  t«7  hrfbo-vut  wmnar,  ^  %  i:i|^.^mia  «  %fy»0^t 

I kB>« lAa liBf  <:» flBOK  97 IbIamt' 
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C. — Halle. 

At  Easter,  1803, 1  left  Gottingea  and  went  to  Halle,  the  reputation 
of  which  was  then  very  high,  on  account  of  the  celebrated  physician, 
Reil,  and  F.  A.  Wolf.  I  had  labored  excessively  at  Gottiiigen.  The 
library,  access  to  which  was  made  very  easy  to  me  through  Beneke's 
friendly  interposition,  had  betrayed  me  into  an  immoderate  amount  of 
reading.  Some  recreation  was  absolutely  necessary  for  me.  This  I 
found,  by  hiring  a  summer  lodging  along  with  friends,  among  whom  were 
some  previous  school-fellows.  \Ye  fixed  ourselves  in  the  house  known 
as  The  Bunch  of  Grapes,  beautifully  situated,  between  Halle  and 
Giebicheustein,  whose  garden  looked  down  from  a  height  upon  the 
Saale.  We  occupied  ourselves  mostly  with  reading  some  of  the  great 
poets.  We  formed  a  society,  which  we  called  by  the  somewhat 
doubtful  name  of  the  -^thetic  Society ;  whose  members  applied  them- 
selves in  part  to  philosophical  studies,  and  in  part  to  poetry.  We  met 
weekly,  and  contributed  in  turn,  manuscript  articles  of  the  most  vari- 
ous kinds — historical,  aesthetic ;  some  poems,  translations,  prose  and 
poetical.  We  reckoned  ourselves  of  the  school  of  Schlegel.  With 
him  I  had  previously,  while  at  the  Gymnasium,  come  into  contact  in  a 
singular  way.  Kotzebue  had  written  his  "  Hyperborean  Ass,"  a  satire 
on  the  brothers  Schlegel.  One  of  our  teachers,  who  hated  the  broth- 
el's, committed  the  mistake  of  reading  this  composition  to  us  in  the 
class.  How  this  should  have  appeared  to  us  as  it  did,  when  our 
teacher  was  so  high  an  authority  to  us,  I  do  not  know.  But  as  we 
did  not  like  it,  he  himself  permitted  us,  after  it,  to  read  A.  W.  Schlc- 
gel's  answer  to  it,  "  The  Triumphal  Arch  of  Herr  von  Kotzebue,"  and 
then  the  various  writings  of  the  romantic  school,  of  Tieck,  Wack- 
enroder,  Novalis,  <fec.  The  opinions  of  these  wntei*s  upon  the  heroes 
of  ancient  and  modem  times  had  great  weight  with  us.  Dante,  Shak- 
speare,  Cervantes,  &c.,  whom  they  praised  enthusiastically,  were  read 
by  us  with  eagerness;  while  we  neglected  other  authors,  such  as 
Wieland,  for  example,  who  had  before  been  earnestly  recommended 
to  us.* 

In  the  Whitsuntide  vacation  of  1803  I  visited  Dresden  and  the 
Saxon  Switzerland.  The  Dresden  gallery  of  paintings,  in  particular, 
attracted  me.  It  would  carry  me  too  far,  were  I  here  to  speak  of  the 
pictures  which  gave  me  always  increasing  pleasure;  especially  the 

*  Wieland  had  previously  ranlced  as  the  representative  of  the  golden  age  of  German  Uter»> 
tare,  eepeciallj  his  AgcUhcn  and  Oberon,  It  ia  incredible  how  his  authority  was  shaken  by  the 
few  lines  of  the  CUacln  EdictaUt,  in  the  Athennum,  iL  UOi  Onr  eyes  were  Ant  opened,  at  a 
eabsequenttime,  to  many  doabtftel  and  exceptionable  views  of  the  romanUc  school 
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Sistinc  MatioDna — that  apparition  from  a^iigher  world — of  tlie  Correix- 
gios,  Holbein's  Madonna,  the  Christ  of  John  Bellini,  Von  Uuysdaers 
and  Claude  Lorraine's  landscapes. 

At  Michaelmas,  1803,  I  left  my  summer  lodging  and  went  to  Halle, 
where  again  I  lodged  in  the  house  with  dear  friends.  One  was  the 
excellent  Winterfeld,  who  was  even  then  living  entirely  in  the  element 
of  music.  Unfortunately,  we  had  some  other  fellow-lodgers,  who  lived 
in  80  shamefully  debauclied  a  manner,  that  at  Easter,  1804,  I  gave  up 
my  boarding-place,  and  procured  one  in  the  house  of  the  well-known 
eclectic  philosopher,  the  aged  Eberhard,  He  had  formerly  been  a 
preacher  at  Charlottenburg,  near  Berlin,  and  was  thence  invited  to 
become  professor  of  philosophy  at  Halle.  His  bearing  was  that  of  a 
polished  and  educated  Frenchman;  such  as  used  to  be  that  of  many 
educated  Beriiners.  He  belonged  to  the  circle  of  Nicolai,  that  of  the 
Universal  German  Library  {Allepemeine  Deutscher  Bibliothek),  which 
80  long  wielded  the  critical  scepter  of  the  German  literary  world. 
Hamann  and  F.  H.  Jacobi,  at  an  earlier  period,  and  afterward  Fiohte, 
Goethe,  Schiller,  and  the  romantic  school,  attacked  the  intellectual 
despotism  of  that  periodical,  and  it  is  now  obsolete. 

I  listened  with  the  greatest  interest  to  Wolf;  attending  all  his  lec- 
tures, from  Easter,  1803,  to  September,  1804,  except  his  course  on 
Matthew,  which  I  designedly  omitted,  not  wishing  to  become  familiar 
with  his  views  in  that  direction.  Those  which  I  did  attend  were  on 
the  History  of  Greek  Literature,  the  Satires  and  Epistles  of  Horace, 
the  Menon  of  Plato,  the  Iliad,  and  the  Clouds  of  Aristophanes.  As  I 
have,  in  the  second  part  of  this  work,  attempted  to  describe  Wolfs 
character,  I  will  here  only  mention  with  gratitude  that  he  assisted  me 
in  a  friendly  manner,  with  advice  and  books. 

A  companion  add  dear  friend  at  the  university,  Immanuel  Bekker, 
was  at  that  time  my  most  faithful,  pains-taking,  reliable  teacher.  He 
will  remember  how,  in  the  summer  of  1804,  we  read  Greek,  with 
httle  intermission,  from  early  in  the  day  until  late  at  night,  often  in 
the  open  air,  in  the  most  beautiful  spot  of  the  lofly  bank  of  the  Saale, 
at  Giebichenstein.  At  the  end  of  fifty  years,  his  old  scholar  would 
once  more  offer  him  hearty  thanks. 

In  the  summer  of  1804  Goethe  came  to  Halle,  and  lodged,  not  as 
previously  at  Gcittingen,  in  the  same  house  with  me,  but  opposite  me, 
at  Wolf's  house.  The  street  was  not  very  wide,  and  I  could,  there- 
fore,  see  him  often,  especially  when  he  sat  at  the  window  with  Wolf. 
Bat  I  did  not  speak  to  him  even  this  time ;  not  until  the  year  1808, 
when  I  was  intrwJuced  to  him  in  Carlsbad,  as  a  pupil  of  Werner,  from 
Freiberg.     Goethe's  deep  interest  in  geognosy,  especially  in  Worner^s 
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system,  made  him  put  himself^  on  very  friendly  terms  with  me,  and  he 
questioned  me  very  fully  about  life  and  instruction  in  Freiberg. 

The  baths  of  Lauchstedt  are  two  miles  from  Halle.  The  Weimar 
stage  company  came  thither  every  summer  for  several  years.  Goethe's 
biography  tells  how  much  he  was  interested  in  the  artistic  training  of 
this  troupe,  and  how  much  pains  he  took  to  substitute  classical  plays 
for  the  usual  miserable  ones.  It  may  be  imagined  how  much  delight 
this  theater  afforded  us.  They  represented  Julius  Csesar,  Othello,  The 
Natural  Daughter,  The  Bride  of  Messina,  William  Tell,  and  Jery  and 
Bately.  When  Fiiedrich  Schlegel's  Alarcos  was  produced,  we  thought 
it  our  duty  to  support  the  tragedy  against  the  anti-Schlegelian  party, 
although  our  admiration,  being  founded  on  principle,  was  somewhat 
cool.  Wallenstein's  Camp  was  excellently  given.  The  numerous  per- 
sons, notwithstanding  the  apparently  confused  and  pell-mell  movements 
of  the  piece,  represented  in  a  manner  so  wonderfully  good,  one  artistic 
group  after  another,  that  we  seemed  to  have  before  our  eyes,  in  the  little 
theater,  the  whole  of  the  rude  and  troubled  life  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War. 
This  picture  of  restless,  homeless  warfare,  in  the  constant  face  of  death, 
made  a  profoundly  tragic  impression  upon  the  spectators. 

Schiller  came  to  Lauchstedt,  being  then  near  the  end  of  his  life. 
While  Goethe,  in  the  beauty  and  power  of  full  health,  wore  an  impe- 
rial geniality  of  aspect,  Schiller  had  nothing  extraordinary  or  imposing 
in  his  appearance,  but  seemed  modest,  reflective,  and  withdrawn  within 
himself.  We  approached  the  great  poet  as  much  as  civility  permitted, 
and  ate  at  the  public  table  with  him,  where  I  had  the  good  fortune 
to  sit  nearly  opposite  him.  In  the  evening  we  gave  him  a  vivat, 
with  music.  The  wretched  band  of  music  had  been  directed  to  play 
melodies  to  songs  by  Schiller ;  but  they  only  knew  that  threadbare 
and  almost  vulgarized  one  of  "Pleasures,  rays  of  beauteous  gods." 
But  the  kind-hearted  poet  did  not  shame  our  good-will,  and  thanked 
us  most  heartily. 

At  Michaelmas,  1804,  I  had  to  leave  the  university  and  go  from 
Halle  to  remain  in  my  father's  house  at  Dessau.  This  parting  from 
the  university  was  very  painful  to  me.  I  had  to  give  up  so  much  in 
which  my  whole  soul  was  interested,  to  lose  sight  of  aims  in  life  just 
coming  into  view,  to  resign  all  my  wishes  and  hopes,  and  to  enter  a 
prosaic  every-day  life  among  law-papers.*  While  in  this  uncomfort- 
able state  of  mind,  I  received  a  letter  from  an  intimate  friend  at  Halle. 
"  You  must,"  he  said,  **  positively  come  back  to  Halle  for  one  half-year. 
Steflens  is  come;  only  become  acquainted  with  him;  he  is  exactly 

*  Sneh  was,  with  myself  and  many  oUier  of  my  student  friendi,  the  oppoaition  of  the  ide 
oTitadent-Ilfe  and  Philister-life. 
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the  man  for  you."  This  letter  only  expressed  my  own  anient  desires, 
and  I  earnestly  besought  my  father  to  permit  me  to  return  once  more 
to  Halle.  Although  my  joy  was  great  at  his  consent,  still  I  had  no 
idea  how  profound  an  influence  that  consent  was  to  have  upon  my 
whole  after-life. 

To  return  to  my  university  life. 

Having  returned  to  Halle,  I  attended  StefFens'  lectures  on  the  inter- 
nal history  of  the  earth.  These  had  a  very  remarkable  influence  upon 
me.  Above  all,  I  was  impressed  with  StefFens'  great  idea  that  the 
earth  has  a  history.  This  idea  was  neither  brought  out  as  an  appa- 
rition of  earth-giants,  so  as  to  prevent  bold  investigations  by  mere 
men,  nor  as  a  mere  accident,  without  connection  or  basis.  I  learned, 
for  the  first  time,  that  Werner  had  based  a  history  of  the  development 
of  the  earth  upon  observations  made  at  the  present  day;  how  the  old- 
est mountains  contain  no  traces  of  fossil  animals  and  plants;  how  these 
are  gradually  found  in  the  younger  mountain  fonnations,  and  stand 
out  individually  from  the  general  mass  of  the  stone.  Man,  according 
to  Steffens,  was  the  most  individualized  and  independent  creature ;  the 
crown  and  key-stone  of  the  earthly  creation. 

Steffens'  **  Contributions  to  the  Internal  H'tstonj  of  Natur*;^^  no  full 
of  genius,  were  the  basis  of  his  lectures.  He  himself  considered  these 
views  as  the  masterpiece  of  his  life.  He  wrote  them  at  Freil>erg,  in 
1801,  under  the  inspiration  of  Werner's  explanation  of  the  cpo<;hs  of 
mountain  formations,  but  had  based  more  deeply  and  developffd  more 
widely  the  views  of  his  master.  This  he  did  in  one  treatise  in  th^iin, 
entitled,  "  Proof  that  nitrogen  and  carbon  are  the  representatives  of 
magnetism  in  chemical  processes.*'  A  second  treatise  is  entitled, 
"Nature,  by  its  whole  organization,  seeks  only  the  mrist  individual 
development."  Here  Steffens  steps  behind  Werner's  scientific  cir^:le, 
and  characterizes,  in  sketches  full  of  geniiL«,  the  development  of  the 
classes  of  animals,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  as  one  gra/jed  indi- 
vidualization. He  closes  with  the  words,  **He  whom  nature  [.^rrmlfs 
to  find  her  harmonies  within  himself,  who  finals  a  whole  infinite 
world  within  himself,  is  the  most  individualize*!  creation ;  and  i^  the 
consecrated  priest  of  nature.'^ 

(joethe  and  Schelling  had  the  greatest  influence  np<>n  St^ffftTi^.  he 
having  become  acquainted  with  them  while  a  young  man,  in  I7(;^« 
This  occasioned  the  dedication  of  his  o'>ntnbiitions  X/t  ^#oethe ;  an/1  the 
work  itself  shows  a  close  adherence  to  .Scheiling, 

But  how  thoroughly  is  Steffens'  work  forj^otten !  It  \^  vtd  Up  w^e 
how  eagerly,  and  with  what  restleiw  hastii:  the  pr^yient  generation  fW.vM 
forward,  looking  and  aspiring  forward  only,  without  ky>kin$^  i'/^t^k  at 
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all  upon  the  past  And  jet  very  mucJi  could  be  learned  from  our  pre- 
decessors. They  did  not  divide  and  lose  themselves  in  an  infinite 
number  of  single  things ;  indeed,  compared  with  ourselves,  they  pos- 
sessed but  a  small  treasure  of  knowledge.  But  they  were  faithful  in  a 
few  things,  and  put  their  money  at  usury ;  holding  their  intellectual 
powers  compactly  together,  and  living  in  great  presentiments.  They 
drew  the  sketches  for  mighty  edifices.  And  even  though  they  had 
not  building  materials  enough  to  complete  them,  and  sometimes  used 
bad  ones,  still  their  successors  cannot  exalt  themselves  over  them  for 
it,  merely  on  the  ground  of  having  had  access  to  the  richer  and  better 
materials  which,  in  the  course  of  time,  have  accumulated.  Indeed, 
they  have  even  the  stronger  claim  to  rank  as  masters,  because,  with 
such  materials^  they  built  in  a  firm,  symmetrical,  and  workmanlike 
manner. 

Before  very  long  I  came  in  closer  contact  with  my  beloved  teacher, 
and  visited  him  daily,  lie  introduced  me  to  the  family  of  his  father-in- 
law,  Kapellmeister  Reichardt  in  Giebichenstein,  whose  hospitable  dwell- 
ing was  visited,  for  longer  or  shorter  periods,  by  the  most  eminent 
men,  such  as  Goethe,  Jean  Paul,  Vass,  Fichte,  Schelling,  brothers 
Sclilegcl,  Tieck,  Novalis,  Arnim,  <fec.  The  most  prominent  members 
of  the  University  of  Halle  were  also  to  be  seen  in  the  family  circle  of 
the  Reichardts.  Thus,  Wolf  was  often  at  Giebichenstein.  But  the 
most  intimate  member  of  the  circle  was  Schleiermacher,  who  had  been 
invited  to  Halle  together  with  Steflfens,  and  was  his  most  intimate 
friend.  Their  mutual  relations  will  elucidate  what  Goethe  says  of  his 
connection  with  Schiller.  That  is,  they  were  of  the  most  entirely 
opposite  nature  and  character,  and,  for  that  very  reason,  were  supple- 
mentary and  attracted  to  each  other.  Steflfens,  then  thirty-one  years 
old,  was  a  handsome,  intellectual  man,  very  lively,  easily  excited,  often 
flying  into  a  great  passion,  though  of  the  utmost  goodness  of  heart, 
imaginative,  truly  eloquent ;  indeed  a  born  orator,  hurried  on  by  the 
fullness  of  his  own  feelings,  and  therefore  carrying  away  his  hearers  by 
his  enthusiastic  speech.  His  lectures,  in  which,  as  in  the  ancient 
natural  philosophy,  science  rose  upon  the  wings  of  poetry,  absorbed 
us  wonderfully.  His  oration  for  war,  delivered  at  Breslau,  in  Febru- 
ary, 1813,  had  a  most  powerful  influence;  and  a  second,  against  the 
French,  at  the  market  in  Marburg,  in  October,  1815,  to  the  people 
gathered  about  him,  so  excited  them  that  such  partisans  of  the  French 
as  happened  to  be  there  were  scarcely  rescued  from  their  hands  by 
being  locked  up  in  the  common  prison. 

Schleiermacher  was  entirely  different  from  Steffens;  being  a  small, 
quiet)  and  thoroughly  discreet  man.    In  society  he  never  fell  into 
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harangues.  He  attended  closely  to  what  others  said,  understood  it 
clearly,  and  agreed  or  opposed,  with  his  well-known  and  peculiar  dia- 
lectic keenness  and  skill.  He  never  was  seen  excited  into  a  passion ; 
and  even  when  his  anger  was  aroused,  he  expressed  it  powerfully,  but 
always  calmly,  and  not  without  measure.  He  maintained  constant 
control  over  himself,  enongh  to  enable  him  to  fix  his  attention  upon 
things  for  the  full  comprehension  of  which  he  had  no  gift ;  and  thus 
always  appeared  judicious,  even  in  respect  to  matters  not  familiar  to 
him«  The  almost  tyrannical  dominion  which  he  had  and  exerted  over 
himself,  was  shown,  even  most  strikingly,  in  little  things.  In  a  contro- 
versy, for  example,  whether  the  Low  German  pronunciation  of  sp,  St., 
d^^,  was  more  correct  and  euphonious  than  the  South  German,  which 
woald  say  schp,  scht,  as  in  tchpitz  for  spiU^  he  declared  for  the  for- 
mer. But,  it  was  answered,  why  do  you  not  pronounce  accordingly 
in  the  desk  \  Instead  of  alleging  in  reply  his  habitude  from  youth  up, 
he  said  *^I  will,  beginning  with  next  Sunday  ;'^  and  I  have  been 
assured  that  he  never  afterward  violated  the  promise. 

Many  students  became  followers  of  Steffens  and  Schleiermacher. 
These  were  divided  according  to  their  preferences  fur  M^ience  or  tho- 
ory,  or  for  the  lectures  of  one  or  the  other.  But  this  never  grew 
into  the  distinct  development  of  two  opposing  schooU,  or  even  partiea* 
As  the  two  teachers  were  friends,  who  promoted  ea/.-h  the  gofxl  of  tb« 
other,  so  the  same  was  true  of  the  pupils  of  each.  It  was  also  % 
characteristic  fact  that  neither  Steffens  nor  Schleiennacber  was  jealona 
of  the  popils  of  the  other.  I  never  attended  one  lecture  of  rWjhleier- 
macher,  and  yet  he  was,  in  every  respect,  as  friemJly  to  roe  as  he  could 
have  been  to  his  most  faithful  and  punctual  hearer.  lie  saw  how  pro- 
foondly  I  was  interested  in  the  results  of  ge^^iogicaJ  invest igatiofui,  and 
thought  it  entirely  a  matter  of  coarse  that  I  shouUi  adl»ere  t^yfjMXf 
to  Steffi&na.  I  once  had  the  oonfi^ience  to  say,  in  th«  pn^a^nc^;  f4  'Tiu4' 
fens  and  Schleiennacher,  that  I  was  no  friend  to  diaWti/;a]  talking 
backward  and  ^^rward,  of  long  circs lU  about  th^  truth,  l^it  ll*at  I 
preferred  profound  and  eoa)|MKl  apfa^^IsiiM,  whLcb  l/nr*;^  ihtf  trarb 
directly  before  the  eye,  are  mm^  in  ^jrm,  a&d  m^  no  «v;h  ps^rv 
phrases.  With  the  greatest  reverence  axkd  i^yve  fr^  «^a  t^:ach<^rn,  ««vtli 
was  the  freedom  with  whkh  we  mignt  ^ispfeiw  onr^.v^  b^vr^  tr.^rmu 
AcGordingiy,  my  preaampCooaa  lel^^coftSdrirncit  \%  thU  t^m^,  «¥»  'm'm^'j 
answered,  and  thej  gave  dk  exampieji  in  fy/rrati^  ^vii^x^%^  wt-'Ji 
friendly  irony;  bat  thia  withoot  any  ti^  >aac  ^»'jtJur^''./six^A  fA  UiJ 
leladona  with  Schkierm^Khrr 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  tL.yi^t  :hac  tn^  't/>r.7^vii>vfv»  ttui  •l,\^.'r,^\^.^iA 
in  oar  circle  were  ^»  ^sjn-xMr^^.j  on  4>rie&tide  m.o^'VU.    f>tt  u^  -mm 
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followeTS,  but  in  erery  thing  which  may  promote  the  development  of 
the  individiuii  gifts  of  each  of  his  hearers.  Such  a  faithful  teacher 
was  Steffens ;  who  urged  me  earnestly  to  go  to  Freiberg  and  attend 
Werner's  lectures. 

I  had  been  profoundly  stimulated  by  Steffens,  and  even  almost  dai^ 
zled  by  his  brilliant  fireworks,  compounded  of  varied  pictures  of  nature, 
and  vast  predictions ;  and  Werner's  geognostic  expositions  affected  me 
like  a  mild  light;  quieting  and  calming.  He  was  not  so  mystical, 
nor  poetically  comprehensive  as  Steffens;  but  he  gave  ine  tirraness 
and  fixed  views ;  and  the  sense  of  truth,  founded  directly  upon  the 
mountains,  and  comprehended  by  a  clear  and  intelligent  mind. 

After  the  close  of  Werner's  lectures  I  returned  to  Ilalle,  remained 
there  until  September,  1816,  and  then  returned  to  Freiberg.  In  Octo- 
ber the  terrible  period  of  the  French  domination  commenced.  After 
the  battle  of  Jena,  Napoleon  came  to  Halle  and  dissolved  the  univer- 
sity. Steffens  returned  to  Denmark;  and  Wolf,  Schleierniacher,  and 
Reil  were  afterward  invited  to  Berlin.  Jerome,  when  king  of  West- 
phalia, re-established  the  university  at  Halle.  Steffens  returned,  but 
complained,  with  a  sad  heart,  of  the  entire  destruction  of  the  pleasant 
life  formerly  existing  there.  And  how  could  it  flounsh  and  blossom 
under  the  hateful  dominion  of  foreigners,  so  degrading  to  Germany  ? 

Before  I  now  take  leave  of  Halle  for  many  years,  I  will  name  some 
few  of  those  who  studied  there  between  1709  and  1806:  Achim 
Amim,  Von  der  Hagen,  Nasse,  and  my  brother  Friedrich,  among  the 
earlier  ones;  and  later,  Boeckh,  Immanuel  Bekkcr,  the  thcologiana 
Theremin,  David  Schultz,  Scheibel,  Strauss,  Kniewel,  Neander;  and 
also  Varnhagen,  Winterfeld,  A,  Marwitz,  Dahlmann,  the  younger 
Schamhorst,  Przystanowski.  Most  of  these  belonged  to  the  circle  of 
Steffens  and  Schleiermacher,*  and  have  since  become  known  and 
celebrated  as  authors ;  and  many  more  might  be  named,  who  have  not 
written,  but  who  have  proved  themselves,  and  still  are  proving  them- 
selves, in  actual  life,  most  valuable  men. 

The  well-known  and  remarkable  variety  of  character  among  those 
just  mentioned  is  the  best  proof  that  there  was  in  Halle,  at  that  time, 
no  such  uniform  school  as  was  that  of  Hegel  afterward.  In  Wolf, 
Schleiermacher,  and  Steffens,  we  had  three  teachers  of  character  so 
different  that  it  was  impossible  to  be  imitating  them  all.  This  directed 
us  the  more  to  the  noble,  free  spirit  of  all  three ;  who  cared  not  at 
all  for  a  troop  of  parroting  and  aping  scholars. 


*  Part  of  Uiem  ire  detcrilMd  in  Btoffeiu'  **  Autobiography^'*  toL  ▼. ;  »Dd  hj  VftrnliAgfO,  lo 
lii^'BMolUetiont,* 
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It  was  asked  whether,  in  a  history  of  the  Grerman  Universities, 
there  would  be  nothing  to  be  said  of  any  students  except  such  as 
belonged  to  the  societies — Landsmannschaften  and  Orders  ?  And  the 
answer  was,  there  were  many  students  who  belonged  to  no  such  soci- 
ety, but  formed  circles  of  friends,  without  any  statutes  whatever,  but 
yet  with  a  very  definite  character,  with  common  ideals,  a  common 
work,  and  an  endeavor  after  a  common  purpose.  I  said  that  I  had 
known  such  circles,  and  had  been  a  member  of  them. 

It  seemed  to  me  very  difficult,  and  indeed  impossible  to  describe 
these  circles  by  any  abstract  representations ;  and  I  therefore  resolved 
to  give,  instead,  some  account  of  my  own  student  life. 

If  any  reader  is  dissatisfied  at  my  giving  so  many  details  of  my  own 
pursuits,  I  may  reply  that  this  has  served  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  a 
picture  of  my  own  variously  directed  industry.  Many  others,  of  like 
views  with  myself,  labored  in  like  manner.  Even  in  Gottingen,  and 
much  more  strongly  in  Halle,  we  had,  firmly  fixed  before  us,  a  noble 
ideal  of  mental  development,  which  we  labored  after  with  the  most 
persevering  effort. 

In  order  to  fill  up  the  chasm  between  my  student  life  and  my  aca- 
demical professorship,  I  may  mention  bricfiy  that  I  studied  from  1806 
to  1808  at  Freiberg;  made  some  geognostical  journeys  in  company 
with  a  dear  fnend.  State  Councilor  Von  Engelhardt,  lately  deceased, 
in  Dorpat ;  lived  in  Paris  from  September,  1808,  to  June,  1809  ;*  went 
in  October,  1809,  to  Pestalozzi,  at  Yverdun,  remained  there  to  the 
end  of  April,  1810;  wrote  my  first  book  in  the  summer  of  1810,  at 
Nuremberg,  at  the  house  of  my  beloved  friend  Schubert,  then  went 
to  Berlin,  and  there  received  an  official  appointment,  in  December  of 
the  same  year. 

D.— Brkslau.     (1810-1817.) 

In  December,  1810,  I  was  appointed  private  secretary  to  Chief 
Mining  Superintendant  Gerhard,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  Prussian 
department  of  mines.  I  accompanied  him  on  his  official  journeys,  and 
thus  came  to  Breslau,  in  May,  1811.  Here  he  directed  me  to  make 
out  instructions  for  a  geologist  who  was  to  be  sent  to  investigate  the 
Silesian  mountains.  These,  as  I  drew  them,  required  a  great  deal 
from  the  geologist.  When  I  handed  them  to  the  superintendent,  he 
returned  them  to  me,  much  to  my  astonishment  ^The  instructions 
are  for  yourself;"  said  he,  **  you  are  to  make  the  examination." 

I  left  immediately,  and  although  it  was  in  the  heat  of  summer, 

•  An  Meonnt  of  mj  life  and  ikadiet  at  Freiberg  and  Parb  to  giren  In  my  ^^MUetOanwrn 
Workit""  part  iL  pp.  1-3& 
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made  my  trip  throngh  the  moantains  with  great  zeal.  At  this  time 
the  University  of  Breslau  was  organized.  The  appointees  might  be 
divided  into  three  classes.  The  first  were  accomplished  Catholic  pro- 
fessors, some  of  them  having  formerly  been  Jesuits,  and  all  having  be- 
longed to  the  Catholic  University  at  Breslau,  founded  in  1708.  Tlie 
second  were  Protestant  professors,  members  of  the  University  of  Frank- 
fort, dissolved  in  1810.  Among  these  were  the  lexicographer  and 
philologist,  Schneider;  the  theologian,  David  Schultz;  the  physician, 
Berends,  <kc  In  the  third  class  were  men  invited  from  very  various 
places :  as  Link,  Steffens,  Von  der  Hagcn ;  the  mathematician,  Brandes ; 
the  old  Sprickmann,  formerly  a  member  of  the  Gottingen  .S^i<;iety; 
Passow,  my  brother  Friedrich  and  myself;  and,  a  little  Int^r,  Wach- 
ler.     My  appointment  was  that  of  Professor  of  Mountain  ^f  inerak^gy. 

Having  come  to  Breslau,  I  received,  for  nse  in  my  lectures  on 
oryctognosy,  an  exceedingly  meager  colle^.-tion  of  minerals  Tliey 
came  originally  from  the  minister.  Count  lU^ien  :  but  unfortunately, 
Chief  Mining  Superintendent  Karsten  had  alrea/iy  s^l<;ct#;d  out  tlie 
best  part  of  them  for  the  Berlin  collection.  I  wa^  yl^wA-A  in  a  most 
nncomibrtable  condition,  for  the  specimens  given  me  w<;re  not  %nfK';iefjt 
£>r  my  use  in  teaching;  and  were,  besides,  so  dirty  that  I  ha^l  mj 
hands  fall  in  cleanini;  them  during  the  winter  term  of  1^1 1 -12. 

Under  these  circumstances,  I  was  almost  gla/i  Vt  vrrve  two  r/uw' 
tCTs — for  be&iiies  my  profe&«orship,  I  was  apj)->inte<i  Mlr/.Tr^  fl'r*u^\U/r 
in  the  mining  department  of  Breslau.  In  tLU  caj/vri'.y  I  //>f.*.ift:ie4 
my  investigaiions  of  the  Siiesian  mountalc^  d-irir.g  •.;*•:  ^^jmrner  of  1  ^  12* 

Teaehini]^  mineraio^v,  in  the  abeen^e  of  tlie  r-e^r'T^^Arr  ff-e^r,*,  '^/r^A 
HOC,  of  cocrsrr,  g^ve  me  m-^'-h  p-.easare.  I  was  in  t;.^  '.^u^.  </  a  yr'/j^ 
sor  of  eieg*^  without  a  Bibl^,  a  pro^c^s^^r  of  tr>:  R:rr.a--.  law  w,uv^ 
the  Pandects,  an  ar.a:on;>t  widioct  a  tfi'/jrrci.  I  La.:,  t.*^,' '<**.: ^j'^^  In 
the  winter  term  of  1%*2-13,  ave  Lear  en :  wlv/.  ^  J  i^n  *'>/r.  «*w, 
iffibtl«cd  a  z^TiKTal  itnz/n^iij^  iLat  miterai'/STT  'y/*-  i  '^^  •-*.'. /?.•.  •/.r.-^nt 
mioerak. 

I  cacnot  te"  Low  p<i:ifil  'i^rA^  >b::t.'ir**  were  Uf  t:^^  avi  ;./,-w  J  v>r- 
nKsted  mTiftlf  in  xttzlz  loco  wLas  w«  hr-v-** '^-^      7:-^  ♦n-'rr,'/  '/ 

sniOen  br  G»>i,  oc>  a  r*ti.iA:it  r*f^rT*s3i  fr  .rr.  Ji:.»!*-i^  T';:*:  •...'/>;  '•.# 
fri«cij  G-ifinar.T  -r^  ^.okI  ''m  K'l-z  'jf  K—.f«iA  :.i.~  vr  j^  ^  ;.*'AAr 
■adoa  </  Fccrsarr.  exsimi'.tubi  T^,'.;ir/wn  V/  }>r^i.i..,.  '•Ui^k  :^  u^jou- 
wbL  Bd»!^er.  Sv£a.  Stiani-'riH.  ^ro^-jv^iAi,  f.«:  V..t  >j»r,  v-.'y/^  '/  urn 
fw^  werr  r»i^^^r«t?L    Cr^*»  i-» '/  j  vizi,  pfj^^r  i-y  v.  •-'..*  *jt..  '/  v^^r 


^ 
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lUg  before  declaring  war.  Steffens,  without  waiting  for  this  declara- 
ion,  delivered  that  remarkable  and  enthusiastic  oration  to  the  stu- 
dents, in  which  he  called  upon  them  to  take  up  arms  for  their  country. 
This  was  a  torch  thrown  upon  powder ;  Steffens  had  spoken  out  what 
had  long  been  in  the  hearts  of  the  youths.  All  offered  themselves  for 
service,  except  those  for  whom  it  was  an  absolute  impossibility.  The 
academical  lectures  were  discontinued  at  once;  military  drills  took 
their  place,  and  all  Breslau  was  one  great  encampment. 

Steffens  was  placed  in  the  guard :  and  has  himself  related  his  ex- 
perience dunng  the  war.  I  entered  the  Silesian  militia,  and  was  after- 
ward appointed  on  Bliicher's  general  staff.  I  have  described  my  life, 
during  that  extraordinary  period,  in  a  little  work  entitled  ^^  i2e(^/ec- 
iumsoftke  years  1813  and  ISU.** 

In  June,  1814,  I  returned  from  Paris  to  Breslau.  The  university 
was  still  in  disorder,  and  I  had  leisure  to  complete  my  researches  in 
the  mountains.  During  the  winter  of  1814-15,  its  members  gradually 
reassembled.  Having  labored  unremittingly,  almost  four  years,  tm 
procure  the  purchase  of  a  collection  of  minerals,  I  at  last  succeeded  in 
having  purchased  the  collection  of  the  deceased  mineralogist,  Meuder ; 
which  was  considered  the  best  in  Freiberg,  after  that  of  Werner. 

My  thoughts  were  now  fully  occupied  with  the  hope  of  thenceforth 
fulfilling  effectually  my  vocation  as  a  teacher,  when  suddenly  the  news 
came,  "He  is  out  again — Napoleon  has  escaped  from  Elba;"  and 
soon, "  He  is  in  Paris.''  Most  of  the  volunteer  youth  were  still  with  their 
standards;  older  volunteers  agreed  to  serve  again  in  case  of  need; 
although  this  did  not  appear  to  exist,  all  the  allied  forces  being  yet  in 
readiness  for  immediate  service. 

The  battle  of  Belle  Alliance  and  the  second  taking  of  Paris  brought 
the  war  to  a  close.  While  the  thoughts  of  all  had  hitherto  only 
extended  to  the  rescue  of  Germany  from  the  French  tyranny,  they  now 
included  the  purpose  of  freeing  and  purifying  her  from  evils  which 
were  in  part  ancient  and  deep-rooted,  and  in  part  only  the  consequence 
of  the  poisonous  French  influence. 

The  younger  portion  of  Germany,  especially,  was  seized  with  a 
noble  enthusiasm.  The  influence  of  the  war  of  freedom  upon  the  uni- 
versities was  immeasurable.  The  young  men,  who  at  the  summons 
of  the  king  had  entered  the  army  by  thousands,  and  had  fought  honor- 
ably in  its  great  battles,  returned  to  the  universities  in  1815  and  1816, 
to  continue  the  studies  which  the  war  had  interrupted.  In  the  shoit 
space  of  three  years,  in  which  Europe  lived  through  more  than  in 
three  centuries  before,  was  our  youth  metamorphosed.  Enchanted,  as 
it  were,  previously,  in  the  chains  of  ignoble  and  even  vulgar  academi- 
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cal  habits,  they  now  felt  themselves  released,  by  the  most  lofty  experi- 
ences. Thus  they  were  delivered  from  the  tyranny  of  false  honor,  and 
saw  tlio  Comment  in  its  true  form,  as  did  Titania  her  beloved,  when 
freed  from  her  delusion.  True  honor  and  courage,  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  their  country  alone,  were  substituted  in  the  place  of  that  imp, 
the  frantic  "point  of  honor,"  which  was,  by  an  unnatural,  sickly  sensi- 
bility, finding  itself  wounded  everywhere,  and  seeking  duels  about 
nothing  at  all.*  These  contemptible  customs,  partly  derived  from  the 
French,  must  have  appeared  in  a  sufficiently  disgraceful  light  to  young 
men  who  had  fought  at  Deunewitz  and  Leipzig. 

As  in  relation  to  honor,  so,  in  the  place  of  the  former  foolish  aca- 
demical looseness  of  morals,  were  substituted,  in  the  students  who  re- 
turned from  the  war,  purer  moral  ideas  and  principles.  The  reality  of 
life  and  death  had  appeared  to  them,  and  had  made  an  impression 
upon  them.  Many  of  the  volunteers  had  been  Turners  before  the  war ; 
and  they  returned  to  those  exercises  after  it,  with  redoubled  zeal. 

The  student  songs,  partly  rcnommist  and  obscene,  partly  absurdly 
sentimental,  were  replaced  by  others,  pure  and  powerful ;  and  especi- 
ally by  patriotic  ones. 

The  love  of  country,  awakened  and  strengthened  in  the  volunteers 
by  the  war,  longed  after  the  unity  and  unanimity  of  Germany.  The 
Landsrjiannscha/ten,  at  enmity  among  themselves,  appeared  to  them 
enemies  of  that  unity  and  unanimity. 

Together  with  patriotism  was  awakened  in  them  a  respect  for 
Christianity ;  a  feeling,  though  indistinct  and  undeveloped,  that  Ger- 
many, without  Christianity,  is  helpless  and  lost.  Their  motto  in  the 
war  was,  "  With  God,  for  king  and  fatherland." 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  youths,  who  had  fought  like  men 
for  their  country,  should  after  the  war  have  conceived  the  idea  that 
that  country,  freed  and  consecrated  by  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  who 
fell  in  battle,  should  now  go  forward,  purified  and  renewed. 

All  these  elements,  springing  from  the  war  of  freedom,  found  their 
expression  in  the  Burschenschaft,  which  was  intimately  connected  with 
the  Turners.     Of  these  we  shall  now  proceed  to  speak. 

*  Most  of  the  prerloofl  daeb  in  Halle  had  ortglnated  **  on  account  of  the  brood  atone.**  If 
two  students  met  upon  Uifs,  neither  would  turn  out ;  or  if  he  did,  be  made  Jnat  aa  Utile  rfuttn 
as  poarfble,  so  aa  not  to  appear  a  coward.  If  they  touched,  even  in  the  leaat,  the  rule  wa^  that 
a  challenge  lullowed.  This  **  broad  atone"*  was  the  nummit  stone  of  a  somewliat  arcited  pave- 
ment In  order  to  put  an  end  to  these  pitiful  duels,  tiie  pavement  waa  altered  so  that  tba 
**  broad  atoiM**  diaappeared.  It  la  referred  to  in  the  aomewbat  vulgar  atodent-aoog, "  0  Jerum, 
JenuD,  JenuB. 
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a.    Founding  of  the  Jena  Burschenscha/t^  June  18,  1816. —  Wartbarg 

Festival,  October  18,  1817. 

In  various  universities,  the  idea  prevailed  of  founding  a  students' 
societv,  in  which  the  new  mental  elements  and  ideals  which  we  have 
mentioned,  should  take  a  form,  and  be  called  into  activity.  Jena  was 
foremost,  and  established  a  Burschensckafl,  June  18, 1816,  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  battle  of  Belle  Alliance.*  On  the  11th  of  August,  1817, 
the  JeDa  Burschenschaft  sent  the  following  circular  to  the  Univer- 
sities of  Berlin,  Breslau,  Erlangen,  Giessen,  Gottingen,  Greifswald, 
Heidelberg,  Kiel,  Konigsberg,  Leipzig,  Murburg,  Rostock,  and  Tubingen. 

**  Jena,  August  11,  1817. 
"  Gbkgtino  : — 

*•  Dear  Friends  : — As  the  jubilee  of  the  Reformation  is  to  be  celebrated  in 
this  year,  we  wish,  undoubtediy  in  common  with  all  good  German  Burtcften, 
since  all  men,  everywhere,  are  intending  to  celebrate  well  this  festival,  to  cele- 
brate it  also,  in  our  own  way.  In  order,  however,  not  to  come  into  collision 
with  the  other  festivities,  which  might  easily  be  disturbed  by  ours,  and  as  the 
celebration  of  the  victory  of  Leipzig  will  fall  upon  the  18th  of  October,  1817, 
we  have  agreed  to  observe  this  festival  on  that  day,  at  the  Wartburg,  near 
Eisenach  ;  firstly,  because  the  lixing  of  that  day  will  give  sufticient  time  for 
attending  the  festival,  without  making  it  necessary  to  neglect  any  thing  of  im- 
portance ;  secondly,  because  those  most  distant  would,  perhaps,  not  attend  for 
the  sake  of  the  festival ;  and  lastly,  that  we  may  observe  a  festival  in  three 
interesting  portions,— for  the  Reformation,  for  the  victory  of  Leipzig,  and  for 
the  firet  free  and  friendly  gathering  of  German  Burschen,  from  most  of  the 
German  Universities,  upou  the  third  great  jubilee  of  the  lleformation. 

**  With  reference  to  this  triple  purpose,  the  festival  itself  is  so  arranged  that 
we  shall  assemble,  in  the  market-place  of  Eisenach,  on  the  18th  of  October,  as 
soon  as  it  is  light,  proceed  to  the  Wartburg,  and  listen  to  a  prayer  ;  then  that 
we  shall  assemble  again  at  about  10  a.  m.,  either  in  the  open  air,  or  in  the 
Minnesinger-hall  if  it  rains,  when  an  address  will  be  delivered ;  then  to  tike 
breakfast,  and  to  put  off  dinner  until  after  the  divine  service,  appointed  at  2 
p.  M.,  of  the  18th  of  October,  by  the  Consistory  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Weimar, 
in  which  most  of  us  will  wish  to  take  part,  in  order  then  to  partake  of  that 
meal  together,  in  the  Minnesinger-hall.  In  the  evening  we  may  conclude  with 
a  bonfire  for  the  victory,  and  a  joyous  feast.  To  this  festival  day  we  invite 
you,  in  the  most  friendly  manner,  and  request  you  to  be  present  in  as  great 
number  as  possible ;  and  in  case  this  cannot  be,  at  least,  that  you  will  take 
part  by  a  delegation.  It  is  hojied  that  all  who  are  to  be  present  will  be  in 
Eisenach  on  the  17th  of  October.  Every  comer  is  to  go  to  the  Wreath  of  Rue 
Inn,  on  the  market-place,  so  that,  in  case  there  is  not  room  for  him  there,  he 
may  be  assigned  lodgings ;  which  arrangement  is  necessary,  provided  many 
come  ;  and  moreover,  will  assist  in  the  forming  of  acquaintances.  Further,  wo 
request  each  of  you  to  invite  to  the  composition  of  a  song  to  celebrate  the  day  ; 
and  that  the  same  may  be  sent  to  us  at  least  fourteen  days  l>eforc  the  festival, 
thiit  we  may  be  able  to  have  it  properly  printed.  And  in  (larticular,  we  request 
you  to  answer  this,  our  friendly  invitation,  where  possible,  by  the  end  of 
August ;  and  to  omit  nothing  which  may  cause  this  festival  to  be  celebrated 
by  a  large  number,  and  thus  to  become  a  gratifying  example  to  all  the  world. 
**  Fare  you  well. 

*'  In  the  name  of  the  Burschenschaft  at  Jena, 

**  Robert  WEssELHdfT,  Stud.  Jur.** 

To  tliis  letter  very  friendly  answers  were  received  from  the  various 

*  Section  248  of  the  Btatatee  of  the  Jena  Barschenschaft. 
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nniversities ;  and  all  of  them,  with  but  one  exception,  accepted,  with 
much  pleasure,  the  invitation  to  the  Wartburg.  The  distant  students 
of  Kiel  answered,  August  28,  as  follows : 

**  Your  letter,  dear  friends,  was  to  us  a  welcome  confirmAti«m  of  all  tlio  j^ood 
and  beautiful  thin^  which  wc  have  heard  from  Jenti;  and  we  oonsriMtulate 
you  on  your  good  fortune  in  having  originated  the  invitation  to  the  festival  of 
the  18th,  and  the  excellent  arrangcmentn  for  it.  Your  invitation  Iiuh  t>xcitcd 
among  us  universal  pleasure  and  enthusiasm  for  the  undertaking ;  and  it  U 
due  only  to  our  great  distance,  and  tlie  couKequent  insurmountabU'  ditlii-ulty, 
to  many  of  us,  of  the  journey,  that  we  Rhall  not  \m  present  in  a  nniiilMT  ho 
great  as  we  could  wish.  Of  so  much,  however,  we  cm  assure  you  wiili  rvr- 
tainty  :  that  Burschen  from  this  place  will  be  pre8ent  with  you,  and  that  tlieir 
number  will  not  be  less  than  twenty.  In  respect  to  the  xong,  we  proiniM-  tluit 
it  shall  be  sung  in  common  at  the  Wartburg,  as  w<'11  a.s  the  othern  tliat  AmM 
be  sent  in ;  and  we  will  not  fail  to  send  it  to  you  in  time. 

**  If  this  pleasant  gathering  of  good  Burifdien  at  the  Wartburg  nhall  !><•  nurn^r- 
ous  enough,  the  occasion  will  be  an  excellent  one  for  couMidering  many  mut- 
ters of  general  importance. 

"Fare  you  well,  until  we  shall  ourselves  greet  you  as  friends,  and  (•<•].  I'late, 
as  Germans,  the  memory  of  our  great  countryman,  who  will  always  b»'  our 
most  perfect  representative  of  German  national  excellence." 

This  letter,  and  the  other  an.swers  given  in  the  Appendix*  were 
written  without  any  concert  whatever;  which  renders  their  ai:jree- 
ment  together  remarkable,  and  a  proof  of  the  universality  of  tli^  new 
spirit  which  had  been  awakened  by  the  war  of  free<lom.  We  will  not 
criticise  the  style  of  some  of  these  letters.  When  youth  of  strong 
and  ardent  character  experienc>e  a  profound  moral  change,  this  Ix'crUis 
with  feeling,  and  only  afterward  develops  into  a  clear  and  conscious 
character.  In  its  first  stage,  there  is  a  sort  of  minority ;  a  want  of 
skill  in  verbal  expression,  which  gives  an  air  of  afT-'ctation  to  their 
unripe  and  exaggerated  style,  without  any  real  falsenes-s. 

The  reply  of  the  Itostockers,  alone,  is  not  liable  to  this  chari'f? ;  it 
sounds  like  jesting  at  the  new  perio<l ;  but  they  ^'yMcd  at  theiris<lve% 
and  knew  it  not.^' 

After  the  Jena  Burschens4^!haft  ha^l  received  the«e  answers,  tliey 
presented  to  the  prorectf>r,  S^ptepil>er  21,  the  following  pajier : 

"An  earnest  wish  was  simtiltaneoui'ly  expresse<l.  in  various  r|uart«,T«.  f.r  the 
oelebratitm.  this  year,  at  t!j*i  Wartbunr.  of  the  great  festival  of  the  lU-f^/rma- 
tion,  with  ceremonies  at  which  del^-i^ates  from  all  th»;  G«,Tnian  Univ<'rritj-  •♦  are 
to  be  present ;  anil  it  also  fit'fm*^\  to  }**•  appropriate  that  the  invitation-  ^li'i'iid 
come  from  Jena.  Thetie  universal  wish<-s  have  iM-en  o>mpiie<l  with,  ar.d  all 
the  German  Universities  notttif^I  l/»J^  present  at  the  c.xT*;nK»ny-  'Hi*- ';  tv  af>- 
p(»inted  is  the  18th  of  (h:t*A>*'r.  as  the  .'51st  must  ^f:  olnM;rv<:d  by  alnio.*  •  v^iy 
student  at  his  university,  and  this  day.  aldo,  is  almost  everywhere  not  in  the 
Tacation. 

**The  common  arrangera^^nts  {>>t  the  f#*tivity  will  vary  but  little  frr»rr;  ti.'^j 
which  have  before  l/tren  prop^jwsd.  ('are  will  lie  taken  to  feecare  brotl««  riy  lie- 
havior,  such  as  is  approiiriate  to  Kuch  a  f«>tival. 

**0n  the  evening  of  the  17tb,  a  committee,  from  m':mf/^r«  of  the  :::*:•  fr»i- 

*  See  Appendix  T. 
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ties,  will  be  appointed  to  preserve  peace  and  g^ood  order  during  the  festival, 
and  to  arrange  ite  details.    The  ceremonies  are  to  be  simple,  but  dignilied. 

"  In  the  morning,  all  }iarticipant8  are  to  go  in  festive  procession,  with  mnsic, 
to  the  Wartburg,  where,  in  the  Knights'-hail,  the  hymn,  *  Our  God  is  a  strong 
tower*  {Ein  fester  Burg  itt  uruer  GoU),  will  be  sung,  with  trumpets  and  kettle- 
drums. After  this  a  Burxh  from  Jena  will  deliver  an  appropriate  onttion. 
llicn  will  be  sung  the  hymn,  *  Lord  God  we  praise  thee.' 

**  'Vhe  rest  of  the  forenoon  will  be  devoted  to  social  conversation.  At  12.  a 
meal  will  be  taken  in  common.  After  it  there  may,  perhaps,  be  some  gym- 
nastic exercises. 

'*  At  half-past  six  a  bonfire,  for  rejoicing  and  victory,  will  be  lighted  on  the 
beacon  of  the  Wartenberg,  round  which  patriotic  songs  will  be  sang  and  ad- 
dresses made. 

"  The  festival  will  then  be  concluded  with  a  pleasant  hour  of  drinking  and 
singing  in  the  Knights' -hall. 

*^  By  order  of  the  Jena  Burschenschaft, 

'*DURB,  SCIIUDLKR,  WBBELHGrT." 

The  following  "Order  of  the  festival  at  the  Wartburg,  October  18, 

1817,"  was  now  drawn  up  in  Jena,  and  was  approved  by  a  committee 

of  students  at  Eisenach  :* 

**  1.  At  8  a.  m.,  assembly  of  all  the  Burkhen  in  the  market-place. 
"2.  At  8},  forming  of  the  procession  to  the  Wartburg.  The  order  of  the 
procession  will  be  as  follows :  llie  Castellan  ;  his  four  assistants,  two  and 
two ;  music ;  two  color-guards ;  the  colors ;  two  color-guards  ;  the  committee 
from  all  the  universities  ;  all  the  Burtehmt  without  precedence  of  universities, 
two  and  two. 

'*  3.  Order  of  services  at  the  Minnesinger's  Hall,  in  the  Wartburg  : 
'*  Hymn,  '  Our  God  is  a  strong  tower.' 
*'  Oration,  by  Riemann. 
"  Hymn,  *  Now  all  thank  God.' 
''4.  At  12,  dinner  in  the  Minnesinger's  Hall. 

"  The  healths  will  be  given  by  the  managers. 
"  5.  At  2  p.  M.,  return  from  the  Wartburg  to  the  city  church  in  same  order 
as  in  going  up. 

''  6.  After  service,  gymnastics  in  the  market-place. 

**7.  At  6  p.  M.,  general  assembly  of  the  Burschen  for  torch-light  procession 
to  the  Wartenberg,  where  addresses  will  be  delivered,  and  songs  sung. 
*'  Eisenach,  October  17, 1817." 

*^This  plan,"  says  Kieser,  ^having  been  adopted  as  the  basis  of  the 
festival,  only  those  portions  of  the  ceremonies  which  were  performed 
according  to  it,  ought  to  be  considered  as  proceeding  from  the  united 
assembly  of  Burscken  from  the  twelve  universities  of  Germany. 
Whatever  further  was  done  by  individuals,  .  .  .  must  not  be^ 
charged  upon  the  whole  collectively."! 

The  Grand  Duke  of  Weimar  not  only  gave  his  peritaission  for  the 
festival,  but  directed  the  authorities  of  Eisenach  to  leave  the  arrange- 
ment of  it  to  the  students,  and  ^  not  to  take  any  measures  of  a  police- 


*  We  hare  three  descriptions  of  the  Wsrtbnrg  festival.  The  first  is  by  Conrt  Gonndlor 
Kiesor.  who  was  present  Kieser,  though  enthaslastio  in  his  recognition  of  the  olifeets  of  the 
BurMcheruoha/l,  and  yet  moderate,  declares  himself  strongly  against  the  burning  of  the  books. 
I  follow,  mainly,  his  clear  account,  and  take  bis  Touchers.  Of  a  character  opposite  to  Kleser't 
book  is  an  anonymous  one,  much  of  which,  both  for  contents  and  style,  the  author  might  well 
disavow.  A  third,  by  Frommao,  is  written  in  yoatbful  sympathy  with  the  fiMtlval  but  to 
hasty.  t  Kieser,  p.  1& 
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like  character,  and  calculated  to  show  lack  of  confidence  in  them  '^ 
inasmuch  as  of  late  years  the  students  of  Jena  had  ^  conducted  tlicin- 
selves  io  a  manner  correct  in  a  distinguished  degree.**  The  authori- 
ties complied,  to  the  fullest  extent,  with  this  direction. 

On  the  17th  of  October  the  students  gathered  in  from  the  twelrc 
German  Universities,  to  the  number  of  about  500.  Jena,  alone,  sent 
more  than  200.  The  remainder  were  as  follows:  From  l^rlin,  30; 
Erlangen,  20  to  25 ;  Giessen,  30 ;  Gottingen,  70  or  80 ;  Heidelberg, 
20 ;  Kid,  30 ;  Leipzig,  15 ;  Marborg,  20  or  25 ;  KoKU>ck  3 ;  Tubingen, 
2 ;  Wurzburg,  2.  A  committee  of  30  stu<leuts  were  choMrn,  among 
whom  were  Sand,  from  Erlangen ;  Buri  and  Sartorius,  from  GieM^n ; 
CaroTe,  from  Heidelberg ;  and  Binzer  and  OUhausen,  from  Ki«L 

"■  The  18Ui  of  October  opened.  A  bri^t  aatamn  mmDir^  }t»d  Kilrered  th« 
peaks  oi  the  mounUin  with  frcwi,  and  the  Wartlmri?.  illufriiroit^l  by  th«  r*rs 
of  the  ascendiDg  son.  and  ihixung  oot  with  rernvkatl^  f:\*smnt*'m  fr*fm  ilm 
TapofB  of  the  inoiuitain,  wm  lalated  bj  ererj  one  m  tb«  tmf:i*:'l  pb#:;«  t/f  U»« 
daj.  At  6,  the  ringing  ci  all  the  bells  in  the  city  i0rfM:Uimtfl  tha-t  th<;  fhntivftl 
WW  oommenoed.  A  tccood  ringing  fomnKJoed  the  Bmndjoktrl^Jt.  at  8,  U*  the 
markei-pfaK^e.  The  dimeoflODS  of  the  Wartbarg  not  admitUn;;  all  the  «Mi«^m' 
bltd  moltitnde,  it  wm  neccwarj  to  imie  admitko  tkketA,  (A  whkh  al^^t  a 
thooMmd  were  giren  oct.  The  prooeaaon  wm  grarloallj'  i>fnt^.  iUt  ^mr»ck^, 
BocUj  doCbed  in  Mack,  taking  the  IcwL  dec^^raied  with  oak  hAr*A  ff/m  th^ 
neighboring  moontain,  and  going  two  and  two.  The  vUt^Ued  'A  Uyt  J«;r«a 
BunckemaekafU  a  cift  irtntk  the  ladies  and  joong  ladies  'A  J*»k.  at  t>^  i^%/a  i*^ 
tiTal  of  181^  and  which  had  to-daj  the  brxv/r  of  rangirig  ail  l\^,  'i/*ir^<itMa 
aloat  it,  WM  iinfold«d  in  the  oe&tre  of  the  wk^Ae.  ar^J  the  f^'^^^^yri  tutn/^A 
toward  the  Warthorg  at  haifput  S,  all  the  Ufb  ri£ig:z^.  a^l  with  UadlXyH 

Scbeidler,  of  Gocha,  marched  P/mnoct ;  iypnt\  K^l.tir^  </  Eifnr% 
carried  llie  Uurner  of  tlie  Jena  Bmnekemmka/t ;  ar#i  tr.4t  tt^^i^ir&u 
formed  a  proocsnoo  eiteodiBg  a  Vrn^  dinUa^,  a^xz/rf^-pw^rl  \fw  tw 
cnmerabie  citize»  </  ELseudlk  taud  ffsio^i^'in,  Fod  y/t^^^n  U'/tu 
Jesa,  Schweiaer.  Oben.  FrS«a,  a&d  Kmskt,  kad  ^rjft  V/  t/^^  '^'unfrff^ 
m  adTaaoe  of  the  proeeiiMi,  vui  wtT«  avah^irg  st  ;&  tJ;^  V^vrtC^ 
ger  a  HaQ. 

^'Ikis  kalL  olkd  a!a!>  O^  KlSAW  B»Z,  Mad  l2u^  is^f   vt»vtf  <<  tiuK 

o«  fSase  <(^  ti«e  wal^.  wZI  i»>j^-  Vaibte  ll*t  5**'^*W7  itf  '/•-•►  *u>  «**jft  tow* 
ICHO  pcxRxaA.  It*  aat»7«e.  «b»Jflai&0f  j**&jC^jC<tart  l.^«t  uunk^  v-yji-^m^  "mp 
o.-i^^XK  iaf9on£sc  tiuc  rx^  tOte  wauKrAert  isul  riir>.ni«i7  >«uaf>y|  w«;>. 
fsrikies:!/  d«iaxa;:«v!  wai  a  aiiJi?;wfe  «/^ ^KTCV.Mrjui  icu^  yr'^r^'A  '/  f*i^/wr',^ 
^wi^oael  jmA  tiabtL  asiffi  jiac  laarnfriSr  '^rMMMUV^  V^  te^  Vihc  ««,  ;^  out 
peflfie of  iMmarfi  ou^  tae  ^tamriUM.  ^  laKUjdn4|> ;4«f>v'ry;r  *jI.*»^  ^^xa.  *jul 
wrial*.  fir  tbe  i^MC  ;  it  to**  ;*fV7  liiftvS  wul  ^w.i'v'^-.tu*  »u:  *••*  ^tt  ^-rtvi! 

»4*v  «icend  v>  ffTi»*jt  y»ii&  wut  *M:0vmZ.'r  v,  -vu*  *;^.r-ir;  '/  '-i**  )b^i'.>«jHia^ 
Ik  a«  surMSe  «f  -.c*^  w-it  a  suvMic  m^smnf  ♦  i«ic  w«a  wA»>t  «•<  -w^^ 
to  if  wm^t  arcMtpvi  afivni'  rvw  'A.  wafit  ^terrwpy^im.     7«'.  •r.K{<*nAft  M«<a 
ca  za  adrMot.  iid»i  •'jurzi^  •%<?  soa  «rcm^»ai«miw  a  vn**:'  '.iuic  'tHJt  «?iivim«*a  ^# 
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following  in  serious  silence  the  waving  banner,  which  was  planted  at  the  right 
of  the  desk.  The  managers  of  the  procession,  with  drawn  swords  and  covered 
hemis,  formed  a  half-circle  before  the  desk,  and  the  remainder  of  the  aadience 
took  their  places  in  tlie  body  of  the  hall. 

"  After  a  brief,  silent  prayer,  the  singing-leader,  Dflrr,  a  student  of  theology 
at  Jena,  commenced,  with  a  powerful  voice,  the  chosen  festival  hymn,  *  Our 
God  is  a  strong  tower,'  which  was  sung  by  the  whole  assembly,  to  commence 
divine  service.  Afterward  came  forward  the  orator  of  the  day,  Riemann,  of 
Batzeburg,  a  student  of  theology  at  Jena,  and  knight  of  the  Iron  Cross,  a  dis- 
tinction which  he  had  gained  on  the  bloody  day  of  victory  at  Belle  Alliance, 
and  ascended  the  desk.  In  a  well-arranged  address,  he  began  by  greeting  with 
modesty  the  highly  respectable  assembly  ;  turning  to  the  purpose  of  the  festi- 
val, he  then  referred  to  the  chief  occurrences  of  those  remarkable  times  to  the 
memory  of  which  the  festival  was  devoted.  He  then  developed  the  needs  of 
the  present  time  ;  showed  that  the  young  men,  mindful  of  the  itast  and  the 
future,  must  hold  fast  to  the  good  already  attained,  of  German  freedom  ;  and 
finally,  in  ri»ing  enthusiasm,  invoking  the  shade  of  Luther,  and  of  all  the  noble 
heroes  who  have  fallen  in  the  contest  for  freedom  and  right,  to  be  invisible 
witnesses,  he  offered,  with  sacred  zeal,  in  the  name  of  the  assembly,  this  vow : 
*  lliat  which  we  have  acknowledged  we  will  maintain,  as  long  as  a  drop  of 
blood  runs  in  our  veins.  The  spirit  which  has  gathered  us  hither — the  spirit 
of  truth  and  justice — shall  so  lead  us  through  our  whole  life,  that  we,  all  bro- 
thers, all  sons  of  one  and  the  same  ftitherland,  shall  form  a  brazen  wall  against 
every  outer  and  inner  enemy  of  that  fatherland ;  that  the  roaring  death  of 
open  battle  shall  not  teriify  us  from  standing  in  the  heat  of  the  fight,  when 
the  invader  threatens ;  that  the  splendor  of  the  monarch's  throne  shall  not 
dazzle  us  from  speaking  the  strong,  free  word,  when  truth  and  right  demand 
it ;  that  we  will  never  pause  in  the  endeavor  after  every  human  and  patriotic 
virtue.'  He  ended  with  a  simple  but  ardent  prayer  for  the  presence  and  bless- 
ing of  the  Most  High.    Sacred  stillness  pervaded  the  assembly. 

**  After  this  followed  the  hymn  *  Now  all  thank  God,'  sung  by  the  whole 
assembly.  During  the  singing.  Court  Councilor  Fries  was  besought,  by  some 
of  his  pupils,  to  make  an  address ;  and,  ascending  the  desk,  he  spoke,  with 
deep  feeling,  a  few  heart-felt  words. 

*'  Singing-leader  Diirr  then  invoked  the  divine  blessing :  *  The  Lord  bless  ns, 
and  protect  us !  llie  Lord  let  His  countenance  shine  upon  us,  and  be  gracious 
imto  us !  I1ie  Lord  lift  up  His  countenance  upon  us,  and  grant  us  His  peace  ! 
Amen  I'  And  thus,  in  deep  devotion  and  feeling,  ended  this  portion  of  the 
festival,  intended  especially  in  remembrance  of  the  Reformation."  ^ 

**  A  flourish  of  trumpets  from  the  summit  of  the  castle  called  to  dinner  at 
12.  Three  rows  of  tables  were  set  in  the  Minnesinger's  Hall,  and  others  in  the 
adjoining  rooms,  at  which  the  assembly  took  their  places,  the  professors  from 
Jena,  invited  for  their  friendlv  sympathy,  in  the  midst  Gay  songs  enlivened 
still  more  the  company,  already  inclined  to  pleasure  ;  and  above  all,  the  festive 
healths,  given  toward  the  end  of  the  meal,  by  the  managers  of  the  ceremony, 
were  received  and  repeated,  as  expressing  the  inmost  feelings  of  their  hearts, 
with  endless  acclamations,  by  the  whole  assembly.    They  were  as  follows : 


***  The  Jewel  of  oar  Uvea,  German  freedom.* 
•**The  man  of  God,  Doctor  Martin  Luther.' 


***The  noble  Grand  Dake  ofSaxe  Weimar  and  Eisenach,  the  protector  of  the  day.* 

•*  •  The  victors  at  Leiniigi' 

***  All  the  German  UuivcrsiUes  and  their  Bufoh^ti: 

**  Then  were  given  by  the  professors  present : 

**By  Conrt  Oonnoflor  Klescr.— *The  United  German  Bnrschenschaft,  and  the  noble  spirit 

which  has  united  it* 
**By  Privy  Court  Councilor  Schwelser.—*  To  the  JoyfUl  return  of  this  anniversary.' 
**  By  Conrt  Councilor  Fries.—*  The  volunteers  of  1818 ;  a  model  for  you,  German  Bwmeh&n, 

''Many  more  healths  followed,  given  by  various  individuals,  as  they  weio 
suggested  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  banquet,  or  the  occurrences,  relations,  or 
memories  of  the  time  ;  and  the  dinner  ended  after  2  p.  m. 

"  Thus  was  concluded  this  dinner  of  about  six  hundred  persons,  who  had 


•  Kieser,  pp.  24-37. 
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ansembled  here,  under  the  protection  of  a  noble  prince,  in  memory  of  a  great 
occasion."® 

**The  Burxhen  had  proposed  to  precede  by  a  public  festival  divine  Hervice 
in  the  city  church  of  Eitsenach  ;  and  an  invitation  from  Geiicial  i^n\f.:viuurwlfui 
Nebe  having  confirmed  their  intention,  the  proceiwion  now,  accord iri'^ly,  Uxtk, 
its  way  to  the  church.  It  would,  naturally,  seem  a  delicat*?  niatt4;r  to  intro- 
duce to  the  houfic  of  God  a  company  of  lively  youthit,  (:xcit«-d  by  a  joyous 
meal,  the  clink  of  glasses,  and  music,  as  well  as  by  the  fciftiviti«'S  of  the  day. 
But  how  profoundly  the  deep  significance  of  the  festival  ha^i  |»«rnetrated  the 
minds  of  all.  was  shown  by  the  fact  that  even  here,  in  tlw:  lant  ]mri  of  the 
Wartburg  festix-al,  not  the  least  disturbance  interfered  with  the  order  anil 
quiet  of  the  day. 

The  procesdon,  in  the  same  order  as  at  the  beginnin;^  of  the  fr'^tival,  de- 
scending the  mountain,  approached  the  church,  in  urd«;r  to  rrnake  r<^y^rn  f'/r  th^ 
Eisenach  militia,  then  jujit  entering  the  church.  'Jlien  th*;  i$iir<itf.heo«r;haf( 
followed,  taking  the  places  allot tcl  to  them,  while  their  nVtfnU,Ti\  waa  plarv:'! 
next  that  of  the  militia,  in  the  choir,  and  the  manarr'^Dt  pbi/r*-'!  th^m^lv^  fn 
biotherly-wije.  together  with  the  officers  of  the  militia,  within  ti^  chfAr, 
After  church  mu«ic,  the  clerical  orator.  General  Sn;*eririt':r»«]':rit  >i*;V;.  d«rliv*:r*:r| 
sn  impresRve  addresR,  appropriate  to  the  day.  fillirkg  with  iKt-Wwj.  not  '/nly,  a« 
usoaL  the  hearts  of  his  oongrvigation,  but  those  of  the  fctu^l*:r.t«  of  the  G^rrmaa 
Universties. 

**  As  ererr  happy  juncture  inspires  hapfyy  thonsrhts.  so  hirir.  alv>.  did  th« 
festire  nnioQ  of  the  militia  with  the  united  B^irweUniKhaft,  in  tl*^  Ur:L'/,*s  f4  U»fi 
LunL  After  a  brief  concultatirm  between  the  office*  of  th'r  ii'!::.'T  aiyl  i't*^, 
msaagen  of  the  latter,  both,  at  the  end  fA  the  femrice.  j^iAit  A  u,  *:.>-  rrsiarluri- 
place.  one  in  one  half-circle  and  tJ^e  other  in  the  <'<ppr/«i:e  or>;,  with  th>,  staryl- 
sids  and  Icdkders  in  the  mviile.  ^'xb  !nLabitant4  t^  l2Mitt;yY»  %a  v/:,'^;  nt»it>,Us 
to  find  admittance  into  the  limited  cyace  of  the  Wart^Airr,  v-r.-^  th  i.*  *:r*^AM 
to  take  part  in  the  otTvtarjtat*.  A  hymn.  writt<m  f /T  th<  ^x/jui/'/rt.  \/j  Gef«^aJ 
Superintendent  Xtbe.  was  thzinbil^.  in  print,  and  /cn^  v*  \* .'.\  v.'r.mkpiu'.l- 
■mt,  and  the  oereniooT  etjded  with  cli*n  f<^  r»rvi*i*  tatt.^  y.'r^0»^\.  *4 
which  the  last  from  the  mHitta.  by  tlwir  ««hdip^,  CV>I.  V/^t  Kc'l'^Vri;,.  vm.  '  ^nt 
Wloved  z'Oic^U^.  th^  rUiU/n  :'  and  fr-'^ca  tiwr  bmnt.\^%»tj/jf:,  •  TLt  fii.«:U  a/^  U^ 
mM-  dtl»ns  of  El^euch.  the  frietyily  l^jsu  ^A  th^  ttr  / 

*•  The  time  until  twiii^iit.  wLtti  t<.e  U^X,'iaci»t  ;*»r»ir»r*  '.^yAf.  V>  a*r>-^ 
the  Wartenbifrz.  was  f^yny.-^  with  j^Tfiiar'wtu,  ii  tee  miik:'i,.*f^ yjy^. .  r'tJ^.j 
Ij  the  IknKTV  of  Jeca  abi  littliL,."f 


The  Jena  pro^iswrs  rrrr2ar:>»»I  cnt^  this  t:m^  •*  ^r,  ^•.*  tatrt  K'^^^„ , 
••»»  coiw»ni5  u*.  the  aria»irrra:':3il  ;ft%fn^rv>r%  who  w>r*  *7*'W.tv.*^^^ 
a»i  partfcrpiants  ia  tne  ^^draJ.  I  K*t^  jrre.  :n  tr.^  iJt.v>*  o^  rr/t  v,v 
k«2T>iA.  oar  r^al-ll-r  V5»t:r»cT  u*  wL^i  Lai  aIf»a*:T  i^bir,  **-.:   'r,-T  tiwr 

TLat  ti^re  w*s  n^y.  ^,c-r  n^'.-^^-^o^ci.  vx  r^u*  *T-,r-E»*^r.  ',"  ».t- *•/*!.  v< 

e^lttr^  mzJj'Jl  Li  scc«'jKit  '1^  ^v*Jrji^-j^  w'a**r>  *-i.*7  •*?*  ,•*?•>-/♦*/;   ',7' 

Ih-4f»fi  iz.  a.iir»^*»-  i^*r  w^^».a  -,c:*^  ^.r.-i^  ▼•s^  tiri*:^  ti-u-:  t  v/^rj./-^ 
5:r  'ii*  j«>:r. 


39.  St  a  -ij.  »  It    R.  JJ-.  >* 
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But  there  now  followed  a  proceeding  not  in  itself  to  bo  excuBed, 
and  still  more  lamentable  on  account  of  its  consequences : 

'*  Some  Burachm,  with  a  g^eat  basket  full  of  bookB  in  their  arms,  a  pitchfork 
in  hand,  and  with  great  black  tickets,  on  which  were  printed,  in  staring 
letters,  the  names  of  the  condemned  books,  appeared  by  the  most  fiercely 
blazing  of  the  wood-piles.  This  new  and  unexpected  appearance  attracted  a 
multitude,  who  formed  a  compact  ring  around  the  actors.  After  a  short  ad- 
dress, in  which  Luther's  burning  of  the  papal  bull,  at  Wittenberg,  in  1520, 
was  cited  as  an  example,  and  the  un-German  sentiments  of  the  authors  con- 
demned, the  titles  on  the  tickets  were  read  aloud,  and  then,  with  the  books, 
taken  out  of  the  basket,  a  few  at  a  time,  with  the  pitchfork,  and  committed  to 
the  flames.  ' 

**  It  was  natural  enough  that  the  assembled  crowd  should  applaud  the  act, 
if  only  from  the  suddenness  of  the  show,  and  because  -un-Gcrman  senti- 
ments were  being  punished  ;  although  most  of  the  books  were  unknown  to 
them. 

"There  were  put  into  the  fire : 
"1.  F.  Ancillon — On  Sovereignty  and  Organization  of  States. 
**2.  Fr.  Von  Cfilln— Confidential  Letters. 
••8.        **  *'        Candid  Pages. 

**4.  Crome — Germany's  Crisis  and  Rescue. 
'*  5.  Dabelow — The  13th  Article  of  the  Act  of  the  German  Union. 
**6.  K.  L.  Von  Haller— Restoration  of  Political  Science;  or.  Theory  of  the 
Natural  Social  Condition,  opposed  to  the  Chlmaera  of  the  Artificial-civic. 
*'  7.  The  German  Red  and  Black  Mantles. 

**  8.  J.  P.  Harl— On  the  Universally  harmful  Consequences  of  the  Neglect  of  a 
Police  corresponding  to  the  Necessities  of  the  Times,  especially  in  Uni- 
versity Towns,  and  particularly  for  the  Supervision  of  the  Students. 
•*  9.  Immerman — A  Word  of  Encouragement. 

''  10.  Janke — ^The  Constitution-shrieking  of  the  New  Preachers  of  Freedom. 
'^11.  Von  Kotzebue — History  of  the  German  Empire,  from  its  original  to  its 

destruction. 
"12.  L.  Theob.  Kosegarten — Address  on  Napoleon's  day,  1809. 
"  13.  Same — History  of  my  16th  year. 
"  14.  Same — Patriotic  Songs. 
"  15.  K.  A.  Von  Kampts— <)ode  of  Gensd'armene. 
"  16.  W.  Reinhard— The  Acts  of  the  Union  upon  Whether,  When,  and  How, 

German  Deputies. 
"  17.  Schmalz — Correction  of  a  passage  in  the  Bredow-Venturinian  Chronicle 

for  1808. 
"  18, 19.  Two  later  works  of  the  same,  on  the  same  subject. 
'^20.  Saul  Ascher — Germanomania.   . 
"  21.  Chr.  Von  Benzel-Stemau— Jason ;  a  periodical. 
''  22.  Zach.  Werner — The  Consecration  of  Power. 
"28.     "  "         The  Sons  of  ITiales. 

"24.  K.  Von  Wangenheim— The  Idea  of  Constitutions ;  with  reference  to  the 

ancient  Constitution  of  Wurtemberg. 
"  25.  The  Code  Napoleon,  and  ZachariB,  upon  it. 
"  26.  Wadzeck,  Scherer,  and  others,  against  the  Tumeri, 
"  27.  The  Statutes  of  the  Chain  of  NobiUty. 
"  28.  The  Allemannia,  and  some  other  newspapers. 

**  After  these  books  were  burnt  to  ashes,  there  was  added,  a  pair  of  stays,  a 
cue  of  hair,  and  a  corporal's  cane. 

"  A  song,  sung  by  the  assembly,  terminated  this  addition  to  the  ceremonies ; 
and  about  midnight  the  militia  and  the  BuntKauehaft  returned  to  Eisenach.  "^ 

It  is  incomprehensible  how  the  founders  of  this  auto  da  ft  could 
have  found  those  twenty-eight  books  in  Eisenach.    It  was,  therefore, 

•KiMer,  pp.  86-68. 
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believed  that  this  burning  was  the  execution  of  a  measure  long  before 
resolved  on ;  and  that  Uie  books  had  been  brought  on  pur]K)se.  But 
the  riddle  is  very  simply  solved  by  the  fact  that  what  was  burnt  was  a 
lot  of  imperfect  sheets  from  an  Eisenach  book  concern,  upon  which 
the  titles  of  the  books  were  superscribed.* 

The  students  met  once  more  at  the  Wartburg,  on  the  lOtb.  Here 
consultation  was  had  upon  the  relations  of  the  Burschenscknfl  to  the 
LandtmaruisckafUn,  which  last  found  some  defenders.  The  discussion 
was,  at  first,  somewhat  violent;  but  ended  with  thorough  reconcilia- 
tion of  the  contestants;  they  celebrated  the  **  Brotherly  League  of 
Unity,**  and  at  noon,  partook  together  of  the  holy  sacrament 

On  the  20th  of  October  they  separated. 

The  older  among  us  can  remember  what  an  excitement  the  Wart- 
burg  festival  made  in  Germany ;  how  some  were  enthusiastically  in 
favor  of  it,  and  others  violently  hostile.  Among  its  adversaries  was 
conspicuous.  Privy  Uigh  Government  Councilor  Von  Kamptz,  who 
presented  to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Weimar  the  following  denunciation  :f 

**  Most  Seoexe  Grand  Duke  : — Your  R4:>yal  HiKhneMS  is,  doubtless,  already  in- 
formed that  a  crowd  of  unruly  professors  and  abandoned  8tndent8,  on  the  18th 
of  the  month,  at  the  Wartburg,  publicly  burned  various  writings ;  thereby 
avowing  their  disapproval  of  them. 

"  Although  true  freedom  (»f  thought  and  of  the  press  actually  and  succesf^- 
fdlly  exists  in  your  Itoyal  Highness'  states,  yet  it  is  cert^uuly  not  consistent 
with  a  censure  enforced  with  tire  and  dungforks  by  visionaricij  and  niinoiv, 
and  a  terrorist  proceeding  against  the  same  freedom  in  other  states.  And  it 
will  always  remain  an  enigma  in  history,  how,  under  your  Koyal  Highness'  gov- 
ernment, that  classical  fortress,  from  which,  under  your  most  noble  ancestolt, 
German  freedom  of  thought  and  toleration  proceeded  ; — how  the  day  of  the 
festival  for  German  liberty  regained  ; — how  the  memory  of  that  great  and 
tolerant  man  ; — how,  indeed,  our  century,  and  German  soil,  could  be  so 
deeply  dishonored  and  profaned  by  such  a  characteristic  act  of  the  vandalism 
of  demagogical  intolerance.  It  will  not  become  me,  most  gracious  sir,  to  en- 
large upon  the  necessary  consequences  of  such  an  outrage.  Your  Royal  High- 
ness' wisdom  will  clearly  discern  them  ;  even  if  the  history  of  France  did  not 
teach  us  that  the  fire,  which  at  last  consumed  the  throne,  proc(^edc<i  from  tlie 
faneral-piles  which  pardoned  demagogues  had  before  erected  for  writings  in 
defense  of  that  throne. 

*  I  was  so  informed  by  ono  of  tbo  incendiaries ;  and  Uie  statement  is  confirmed  in  the  **  Ger- 
man YouUr  (TeuUcker  Jugendy,  pp.  16, 17 ;  where  it  is  said,  **  The  intenUon  of  injuring  could 
hardlj  have  existed,  since  scarceljr  one  of  those  present  knew  either  the  names  of  the  authors 
or  the  eontents  of  their  works.^  Tliis  is  a  principal  fault  o(  tlie  burning.  Among  Uie  boutis 
bnmed  was  one  by  the  present  Minister  of  Wiirtemberg,  Von  W^angi^nbeim.  Tliis  gentleman 
related  to  me,  that  he  once  met  a  young  man  in  a  public  conveyance,  who  looke<l  closc>ly  at 
him  for  a  Ume,  and  then  inquired  if  he  were  the  author  of  Uie  **  Idea  of  Constitutions?"  Upon 
bis  answering  in  the  afRrmaUve,  the  young  man  said  that  he  had  to  accuse  himself  of  liaving 
oommitted  a  great  inJnsUoe  toward  Yon  Wangenheim.  The  latter  rf plied,  '^But  I  do  not 
know  you,  sir;  bow  can  yoa  be  chargeable  with  such  an  injustice?'*  **1  burned  your  book,*^ 
was  the  answer,  "at  the  Wartburg  fesUvaL'*  •*  If  yoa  did  that,"  answered  Vt)n  Wangenheim, 
"yon  are  entitled  to  my  hearUest  thankn  I  used,  previously,  to  be  charged  with  being  a  deina- 
gogua  But  your  burning  my  book  relieved  me  so  entirely  from  that  charge  that  I  have  not 
Ance  been  obliged  to  answer  it.*^  But  so  much  the  more  reason  had  the  young  man  to  blame 
blmsell    He  had  richly  expiated  his  fault,  however.  t  Kieser,  p.  185. 
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*'  It  is  the  honor  which  was  granted  to  one  of  my  own  works,  of  bearing  a 
part  in  this  aula  da  /e,  the  first  in  Germany,  and  thus  far  the  only  one  in  your 
Royal  Highness'  states,  which  is,  as  it  ought  to  l)e,  the  single  subject  to  which 
I  shall  confine  myself,  at  least  on  this  occasion. 

*'  Among  the  books  by  the  burning  of  which  these  heroes  of  the  Wartburg 
have  so  well  and  distinctly  proclaimed  what  freedom  of  the  press  it  is  that 
they  and  their  adherents  desire,  was  the  Cude  qf  Gentd armerit,  published  by 
me  a  few  years  ago,  of  which  I  most  humbly  present  your  Royal  Highness  a 
copy  herewith. 

''  Condescend  to  observe,  from  it,  that  it  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a 
mere  collection  of  the  laws  of  various  princes,  including  also  your  Royal  High- 
ness' self,  on  the  subject  of  gensd'armes  :  to  which  end  will  your  Royal  Highness 
condescend  to  read  the  published  law  on  that  subject,  as  printed  in  full  by 
yourself,  pp.  859  to  869  ;  and  by  your  most  noble  and  noble  relatives,  pp.  277 
to  401. 

*'  This  Code  contains,  nowhere,  my  own  thoughts,  nor  my  own  principles ; 
and  tlierefore,  to  my  lively  regret,  I  have  not  the  honor  of  the  disapproval  of 
the  collected  unripe  Solons  of  the  Wartburg. 

"  But  it  was  the  laws  and  subscriptions  of  kings,  and  other  princes,  and  also 
your  Royal  Highness'  own  laws,  which  have  been  publicly  burnt  in  your 
Royal  Highness'  own  states,  by  your  Royal  Highness'  own  servants  and  sub- 
jects ;  and  which,  in  the  intention  of  these  censors  by  fire,  were  publicly  in- 
8ulte<l  and  disgraced. 

**  If  I  were  not  the  subject  and  servant  of  a  German  prince— if  I  were  not  a 
Gernitin  citizen — the  honor  and  peace  of  Germany  could  not  be  important  to 
mc  ;  I  could  see,  with  entire  personal  indifference,  such  a  demagogical  outrage ; 
and  indeed,  merely  as  author  of  the  Code  of  Gensd'armerie,  I  could  only  be 
pleased  to  see  the  urgent  necessity  of  the  institution  whose  laws  I  had  collected, 
demonstrated,  and  confirmed. 

**  My  supposition  that  in  the  court-martial  of  censors  at  the  Wartburg,  there 
were  many  to  whom  the  pei\ce  and  gootl  order  of  our  country  was  a  great  grief, 
and  Who  would  much  prefer  it  to  be  in  Germany  as  in  Italy,  where  honest  citi- 
zens have  to  buy  safety  from  robbere,  is  fully  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  in 
the  Incendiary  letters  written  from  the  Wartburg,  insulting  the  police  systems 
established  in  all  the  German  states,  and  first  in  those  of  your  Royal  Highness, 
tne  reason  alleged  is,  that  no  police  is  necessary  in  Germany. 

**  But  is  such  a  proceeding  consistent  with  the  respect  for  foreign  powers, 
and  for  their  laws,  publicly  proclaimed  this  very  year  ?  Is  it  an  evidence  of 
real  freedom  of  thought,  toleration,  and  public  spirit?  In  what  terms  will  his- 
tory, particularly  the  history  of  German  civilization,  distinguish  this  outrage 
in  her  annals?  What  advantage  will  arise  from  it  to  culture,  science,  and 
social  order  ?  The  most  profound  respect,  which  I  feel  I  owe  to  your  Royal 
Highness,  forbids  me  from  answering  these  and  many  other  questions. 

**  It  is  proper  for  me  to  confine  myself  to  the  collection  published  by  me,  of 
the  laws  of  your  Royal  Highness,  and  other  princes ;  and  inasmuch  as  I  may 
not  flatter  myself  that  that  collection  is  known  to  your  Royal  Highness,  I  ven- 
ture to  present  it,  accompanied  with  these  most  respectful  observations,  with 
the  same  unbounded  respect  in  which  I  shall  die. 

''  Your  I^^yal  Highness'  most  humble  subject, 

*'  Karl  Albkrt  Von  Kamfts, 
**  Royal  Acting  Privv  High  Government  Councilor  and  Chamberlain. 

*'  Berlin,  9th  Nov.,  1817." 

The  tone  of  this  denunciation  is  such  as  to  violate  all  respect  due  to 
the  Grand  Duke ;  and  the  more,  as  this  prince  had  shown  so  favorable 
and  friendly  a  disposition  toward  the  festival.  This  was  doubly  unjust ; 
for  the  burning  of  tlie  books,  as  we  have  seen,  was  only  an  unfortunate 
accident,  due  to  a  few,  and  the  rest  did  not  even  know  of  it.  Herr 
Yon  Kamptz,  however,  holds  all  those  present  at  the  festival  alike  re- 
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sponsible  for  the  excess  of  a  few  ;  and,  it  might  be  said,  indirectly,  the 
Grand  Dake  himself. 

In  opposition  to  this  denunciation,  and  many  other  attacks  upon 
the  Wartburg  festival,  stands  a  dignified,  earnest,  and  kind  report  from 
the  Weimar  Ministry  of  State,  from  which  Kieser*  gives  the  following 
extract: 

**The  assembly  of  our  stiKientg  froni  the  rarioiis  German  Universitieit.  at 
the  Wartburg,  on  the  18th  of  October,  for  the  celebration  of  that  day,  as  well 
as  for  the  jubilee  festival  for  the  Reformation,  is  the  subject  of  so  many  uneaiti- 
neases,  and  of  such  various  con^tructionn,  that  a  thorough  acquaintance  with 
the  proceedings,  the  origin,  and  the  spirit  and  signiflcance  of  this  assembly  is 
unquestionably  desirable  and  necetwary.  The  undersigned  considered  it  his 
bounden  duty  to  collect  the  fullest  information  upon  the  occurrence,  and  to 
lay  it  before  your  Royal  Highnew.  Your  Royal  Highness  will  be  able  to  con- 
vince yourself,  from  it,  that  as  this  festival  proceeded  from  an  idea  laudable  in 
itself,  and  free  from  any  political  intention  ;  it  wan,  it  is  true,  un<lertaken  and 
carried  out  with  youthful  enthusiasm  ;  but  that  whatever  seems  blamable  in  it 
was  only  accidental,  and  is  to  be  charged  only  upon  a  few  individuals.  There 
has  been  no  occasion  lo  well  calculate<l  to  remind  the  various  German  nati<m- 
alities  of  the  necessity  of  unity  to  their  common  welfare,  as  that  of  the  18th 
of  October.  From  separation  proceeded  the  wretched  domination  of  Napoleon, 
w)io6e  grievous  consequences,  in  the  distracted  condition  of  every  countr)-.  al- 
most every  family  has  felt ;  and  it  was  the  re-establishment  of  their  unity 
which  glorified  the  >ictory  whose  recollection  can  never  be  lost  from  any  Ger- 
man breast.  All  the  German  Universities  yet  have  among  their  students 
youths  who  took  an  active  part  in  that  glorious  victory.  Some  of  these  be- 
lieved the  festival  of  the  18th  of  October  a  most  suitable  occasion  for  removing 
also  from  the  universities  the  divisions  which  liad  always  l»een  originated  and 
maintained,  during  centuries,  and  in  spite  of  numerous  prohibitions  by  the  vari- 
ous states  and  by  the  empire,  by  the  Landtmann»cKaftm^  Orders,  and  other  such 
societies ;  and  which  had  been  the  sources  of  innumerable  and  unhappy  divis- 
ions, not  seldom  extending  to  the  states  in  whose  aernoe  the  youths  afterward 
held  public  positions.  With  this  view,  and  in  this  sense,  the  festival  in  mem- 
or)'  of  the  great  reformer,  and  in  commemoration  of  the  union  of  f>eopIe  and 
princes,  on  the  18th  of  October,  at  the  Wartburg,  was  proposed  to  lie  use<l  as 
a  general  ^urteAai-festival,  and  invitations  were  accordingly  sent  from  Jena 
to  all  the  universities.  A  short  time  before  your  Royal  Highness'  return  from 
a  journey,  and  a  few  weeks  before  the  fulfillment  of  this  before  unknown  de- 
sign, the  first  information  of  it  came  here.  It  was  clearly  too  late  to  prevent 
it,  and  it  therefore  only  remained  to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  all  disorders 
snd  excesses.  And,  indeed,  no  good  reason  existed  for  opposing  this  praise- 
worthy beginning  of  the  work  of  destroying  the  long-prohibited  Lanatmann' 
teha/im  and  Orders.  With  the  permission  of  your  Royal  Highness,  the  {K^lice 
authorities  of  Eisenach  were,  for  this  purix>se,  advised  of  the  expected  coming 
of  a  number  of  students,  and  directed  to  take  measures  for  their  accommo<la- 
tion.  It  was  believed  the  surest  method  of  pr»ierving  good  order  and  quiet, 
to  place  confidence  in  the  honorable  feelings  and  expressed  intention  of  the 
young  people,  and  to  let  them,  themselves,  take  charge  for  that  purfKise.  l*his 
confidence  was  not  abused.  All  the  eye-witnesses,  including  the  hiKli^^r  author- 
ities of  the  circle  of  Eisenach,  testify  to  the  religious  solemnity,  the  dignified 
bearing,  and  the  feeling,  with  which,  on  the  whole,  the  festival  of  the  Ibth  of 
October  was  celebrated.  It  is  certainly  not  a  blameworthy  spirit  which  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  whole  order  of  exercises ;  for  the  festival  of  October  18th.  at  the 
Wartburg,  afterward  in  the  church,  at  the  second  assembly,  on  the  lOth,  at 
the  Wartburg,  and  at  the  partaking  together  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  the  young 
men  vowed  to  each  other  brotherly  love  and  unity,  and  removal  of  all 
divisions  and  orders  among  themselves  ;  and,  as  an  immediate  consequence  of 
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sovereigns.  These  letters  have,  throughout,  called  for  the  grateful  acknowl- 
edgments of  his  Royal  Highness,  as  giving  him  indubitahle  proofit  of  the  con- 
fidence and  good  wishes  with  which  he  is  honored  by  his  Majesty  the  Emperor 
of  Austria  and  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Prussia.  Tlie  request  that  lie  will  ad- 
here to  the  measures  which  may  be  taken  at  the  Diet  of  the  Union,  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  a  just  and  liberal  freedom  of  the  press,  entirely  coin- 
cides with  the  wishes  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Grand  Duke,  who  has  always 
considered  that  a  general  regulation  of  this  matter  was  necessary  and  indispens- 
able for  the  maintenance  of  order,  and  the  commercial  weal  in  Germany. 

**  As  Count  Von  Zichy  desired  to  convince  himself,  personally,  of  the  spirit 
prevailing  in  Jena,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  accompanying  him  thither  ;  ana  al- 
though the  writings  of  a  few  extravagant  individuals,  in  reference  to  the  fes- 
tival of  the  18th  October,  have  with  justice  attracted  tlie  animadversions  of 
the  better  part  of  Germany,  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  the  order,  discipline,  and 
good  feeling  which  prevail  among  the  students  at  Jena,  and  particularly  among 
the  subjects  of  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Austria  there,  have  convinceil  his 
excellency  that  matters  are  not  there  as  they  have  been  reported. 

**This  result  must  be  gratifying  to  all  those  who  take  a  lively  interest  in  the 
occurrence ;  and  we  may  congratulate  ourselves  that  the  affair  was  intrusted 
to  the  experience  and  wisdom  of  Prince  Von  Hardenberg,  and  the  well-known 
rectitude  of  Count  Von  Zichy.  Their  mission  must,  if  possible,  knit  still  more 
closely  the  bonds  which  have  so  long  united  his  Royal  Highness  with  their 
sovereigns. 

**  With  the  assurances  of  my  distinguished  consideration,  &c.,  &c." 

This  paper  shows  both  how  much  excitement  was  caused  by  the 
Wartburg  festival,  and  how  important  it  appeared  to  the  goveruments 
of  Prussia  and  Austria. 

b.     Founding  of  the  General  German  Burschenschaft 

On  the  anniversary  of  the  Wartburg  festival,  October  18,  1818, 
delegates  from  fourteen  universities  met  at  Jena,*  and  founded  the  Gen- 
eral German  Burschenschaft,  whose  statutes  are  given  in  the  Appendix.f 

They  determined  (§  2),  upon  equality  of  right  and  duties,  in  all 
j&ttrMrAm,  and  that  their  purpose  was,  ^  Christian  German  education 
of  every  mental  and  bodily  faculty  for  the  service  of  the  fatherland.** 
No  duels  were  to  be  fought  between  members  of  the  BurgcheMcha/t 
(§  20).     Foreigners  could  not  become  voting  members. 

The  Constitution  of  the  Jena  Burschenschaft  goes  more  fully  into 
principles  and  details.^  It  gives  full  definitions  of  the  executive  and 
legislative  powers,  for  each  separate  office  in  the  Burschenschaft,  and 
for  the  order  of  business  in  their  meetings.  The  place  of  exercising 
{Tumplatz),  is  taken  under  their  protection  (§§  16  and  229).  Those 
admitted  into  the  Burgchenschaft  must  be  Christians,  Germans,  and 
honorable  (§  168).     The  BurscheMchaft  is  called  **  Christian  Gennan.** 

No  difference  of  birth  is  recognized  among  the  members  of  the 
BuraeheMckaft,  and  they  call  each  other  **thou"  (§§  194, 195).  Only 
*^ greater  or  less  experience"  is  a  basis  of  distinction  (§  197) ;  and  it  is 
on  this  principle  only  that  students  are  eligible  to  the  committee 
after  their  second  tenn  at  the  university,  and  to  the  managing  board 
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after  their  third  (§  198).  "But  these  distinctions  shall  not  occasion 
any  younger  member  to  be  reckoned  inferior  to  an  older ;  for  it  is  only 
individual  excellence,  not  years*  standing  which  can  be  alleged  in  favor 
of  members*'  (§  199).  This  paragraph  is  a  most  distinct  declaration 
against  Pennalism,  which,  as  we  hav«  seen,  extended  down  to  our  own 
times. 

The  statutes*  of  the  General  Burschenschaft,  and  of  that  of  Jena, 
seem  to  have  been  drafted  by  students  at  law,  and  with  a  judgment 
and  breadth  almost  unyouthful.  But  any  one  who  knew  the  youths 
who,  in  the  first  innocent  period  of  the  Burschenschaft,  lived  in  free- 
dom and  unrestrained  vigorous  exercises  within  the  limits  of  thesa 
laws,  will  make  no  objections  to  this  characteristic.  And  if  any  per- 
son is  disposed  to  criticise  them  sharply,  and  find  them  too  mature  and 
strict,  he  will,  upon  a  comparison  of  them  with  the  Comment  (also  ia 
the  Appendix),  find  reason  to  change  his  opinion,  and  to  look  favora- 
bly upon  them. 

E.— Breslau.     (1817-1819.) 

The  influence  of  the  Wartburg  festival  and  of  the  foundation  of  the 
Burschenschaft  spread  like  wildfire  to  uU  the  Protestant  universities  of 
Germany,  and  to  Breslau  among  the  rest.  Uere,  the  members  of  the 
Burschenschaft  were  also  the  most  active  Turners.f  The  history  of 
the  Breslau  Turning-ground,  already  given,  is  actually  that  of  the 
Burschenschaft  of  that  place,  except  that  the  former,  as  recognized 
by  the  government,  comes  more  into  the  foreground.  The  opponents 
of  the  Burschenschaft,  and  of  the  Turning  system,  accused  the  young 
men,  especially,  of  premature  and  ill-regulated  political  action.  The 
reader  will  learn  the  nature  of  the  various  accusations  made  from  the 
following  dialogue,  in  which  I  endeavored  to  delineate  them  :| 

Turning  and  the  State.     (Otto — Greorg.) 

O.  Dear  Turners'-defender,  will  you  answer  me  again  to-day ! 

G.  It  will  be  sure  to  be  once  more  "  Complaints,  nothing  but  com- 
plaints !" 

O.  Wliat  we  are  to  become  very  fond  of,  a  profound  writer  says,  we 
have  first  to  fight  stoutly  against. 

G.  A  beautiful  sentiment !  You  will  give  me  good  hopes  that  you 
will  become  a  true  adherent  of  the  Turning  system.  But  what  are 
your  new  objections  ? 

*  At  found  in  H«apt    I  do  not  know  that  they  hftTo  been  printed  elsewhera. 

t  Ofmnftsta. 

^This  dialogne  flrat  appMred  in  1818,  in  the  Silesian  Provinoial  Gazette.    I  reprint  it  verba* 
Om,  aa  a  ooniribation  to  a  pletore  of  the  patriotic  ideaS)  aspiraUona,  and  atrogglea  of  the  period. 
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O.  One  man  sud  to  me  that  the  srslem  was  onlr  a  c/nr?e  ^rst^m 
of  bodilr  exercise,  which  negiected  the  mind.  Are  chlMrvrn  to  be 
made  tnmUen  and  rope-dancers  f  And  a  little  afterwani^  another 
complained  that  the  Taming  was  well  enough,  if  it  w^re  onlj  confined 
to  bv^ilr  exerciser:  bat  tiiat  all  manner  of  mental  instruction  was 
cocnectei  with  these :  a  asrl^^u  plan.     What  is  year  answer  to  these  \ 

G.  As  an  adTocate,  I  ooght  not  to  hare  to  make  anj  ahsver  at  all 
to  two  objections  «o  draroetricallr  opposite ;  bat  I  will  en-iearor  to  il* 
Instrate  the  point  to  which  both  relate.  Jahn  bv  no  m^^^i^^  confined 
himseh'  to  a  oomprehensire  descriptioQ  of  an<i  instraction  in  the  Taroos 
boiiij  exerci^ea,  their  motnal  illations,  and  infioence  in  the  d'^e^op- 
ment  of  the  bodr.  He  felt,  Terr  eleariT.  that  what  the  oriisarr  ma»- 
ten  of  fencing,  swingin^r,  riiinj,  ic  had  taaght,  a*  molten  of  Z'odZj 
^tpticatioB  ocIt,  most  l<  illostrated  br  an  intellectual  e'.cn>;&t. 

O.  Can  voa  not  descrbe  this  element  more  f-jllr  ] 

G-  It  is  •lifBcoIi,  at  the  bejinainz  of  a  ereat  derei'^pmert  to  fix  ^iroi^ 
the  germ  of  a  powerfil  prl ncip!e  whi-:h  is  to  lire  and  w  .,rk  is  mani- 
fold forms  and  deek  for  oofnir.g  centofies.  It  can  orilj  l-e  im-^g-'ned- 
Its  eficieocT  throas:h  Jahs  an*i  other*  was  not  it*  o'-It  efii  ji-r*:  rr.  Its 
moat  marked  derelopment  was  in  the  reci«>>i;t  Tun>?r<L.  in  wL^-y^e  heaita 
it  dwelt  and  woii^ed.  chafnini;  them  vy  the  Tan::cg-groQr:d  whh  aa 
attraction  mote  powerfoi  than  coold  hare  been  that  of  merelr  \<A:lj 


O.  Bat  its  adrer^aries  saT  that  this  wm  a  reTo{c'i«'>fi.arT  «r>ir:. 

G.  As  wai  Lather*:  as  are  all  to  whoae  nn-yw^ z.z  »•»**  h:iniaB- 
itT  owes  eternal  vovth. 

O.  That  is  n-A  what  ther  akeaa.  Tter  refer  to  a  J^y/'/.L-rx.  r«rT<>- 
liniocarj  fpirit. 

G.  Many  things  m\r  t-»  mssr;ivkrft<xj>L  Bet  thL-4  zz'ai'.  :e-*U."i.:rng 
couM  not  ha^r^ta  to  ary  or-»e  ear&e:*£lT  *eekf&z  *'>  •^.•rr.'r^:.'*^  i  th** 
Taminz  ixresi  or  the  f=t:ire  *>f  GermanT.  Bet  f  .r  -hi*  i.*  :ie*>iMarT 
the  nnprc^uicevi  rt^=z  cf  woek*  oc  Tsming  aa^  r^l2r>^»i  f-:';*cf.t :  and 
ftiU  mi/Te.  thorocch  ccs^rrati-A  of  the  STfteci  rjel'  fri*ol.T  i-tef^r/me 
with  the  Tarun,  ac^i,  mo»t  if  a.1,  a  c*:m^c5rh«t«»--'i  ''/  v.-r:  err-.T%  acd 
&as  of  the  tim»,  a&i  a  &eartf«^jt  di«^r»  t*>  he-ip  thirin. 

O,  Can  TOO.  thrc  reaJlT  .i.4c*«yr*  au*  iid:-aiaSair  /it.*.  '.■•.l^*r-.  ? 

G.  Jaoofi'ini-r; !  T-«e  oC'r<»»«it»  «&j«Lri  :r,c!»ii>^  wh.i*  w,ri-»  th«*T 
tee.  Even  if  tier  hieiieveii  :>jrt  u^  frj«d4  *-/  T*.r-..-.g  w*t»  ;a  aa; 
error,  ther  woaUi  iiaT*  "j-j  •>>  them  tLe  -maiir^:  '/  atrr.  **.";-/  t£.^.  ti^ 
meant  hoeorah^T.  A&i  :.'.<^t  oiosr*!.'*:  'Ji^a  wv.  t*-^  -/^^  .  v-j»,  •ix'^^^ 
moat  abofniitabia^  pr>i^!tir.ca  ^jf  a«»ii  ti^at  ever  'kz^^mcr^A  ;a  vmscsui 
ibnn! 
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O.  But  the  Turners  must  have  given  some  occasion  for  the  charge  ? 

G,  I  have  never  heard  any  expressions  at  the  Turning-ground  which 
would  bear,  even  remotely,  such  a  construction.  But,  lest  you  should 
believe  it,  I  will  refer  you  U>  matter  in  Jahn^s  "  German  Nationality," 
and  "German  Gymnastics." 

O.  Let  us  hear. 

G.  Take  the  Turners'  motto,  "Bold,  free,  gay,  and  pious.''*  Is 
that  a  Jacobinical  motto  ? 

O.  No,  indeed. 

G.  Or  this  appeal :  f  **  German  people,  let  not  discouragement  lead 
you  into  contempt  for  the  ancient  houses  of  your  princes ;  open  the 
historv  of  the  world,  and  seek  for  betterJ'     Is  that  Jacobinical ! 

O.  Cei-tainly  not 

G.  Or  Jahn's  remarks,  that^  ^  It  is  an  injustice  to  old  families,  as 
old  as  the  state/ and  often  among  its  first  founders,  to  permit  the 
dogma  of  a  moment  to  have  ns  much  influence  as  the  hard  labor 
of  whole  centuries.  If  every  Jack  can,  by  the  prefix  von,  do  as 
much  as  the  traditions  of  early  deeds,  then  can  a  mortal  syllable 
(wliich  will  be  no  creative  word  in  eternity),  do  as  much  as  the  long- 
ripening  fruits  of  time.  An  ancient  oak  of  a  thousand  years,  and  still 
green,  is  honorable;  and  so  is  an  old  man  who  has  lived  usefully. 
We  remember  how  many  things  they  have  lived  through  and  en- 
dured ;  to  how  many  wanderers  they  have  given  shade  and  coolness. 
No  one  stands  long  before  a  mushroom,"  &o.    Is  this  Jacobinical ! 

O.  Most  completely  the  opposite. 

G.  Or  when  he  says  that§  "Political  revolutions  have  seldom  done 
good,  and  what  little  they  have  was  but  the  companion  of  an  army 
of  miseries ;"  or  that,]  *'  Even  in  the  worst  time  of  the  French  period, 
love  to  king  and  fatherland  was  instilled  into  the  hearts  of  the  Turn- 
ers."    Is  ail  that  Jacobinical  ? 

O.  His  opponents  must  certainly  never  have  read  Jahn's  works. 

G.  And  they  contradict  each  other,  too;  for  they  sometimes  make 
the  charge  of  Jacobinism,  and  sometimes  find  fault  with  Jahn  and  his 
friends,  the  advocates  of  Turning,  for  desiring  a  constitution.  When 
did  these  anarchical  king-murderers  desire  a  constitution  ? 

O.  But  I  have  heard  it  said  that  Jahn  and  his  friends  did  not,  them- 
selves, know  what  they  meant  by  a  constitution. 

G.  But  that  is  what  both  everybody  and  nobody  knows.  Every  one 
that  is,  desires  security  in  his  sphere  of  life,  undisturbed  from  without, 
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and  entire  freedom  within  it ;  and  bv  a  constitution  he  means  an  instm* 
ment  which  will  secure  this  to  himself  and  to  all ;  which  will  leave  to 
the  authorities  the  utmost  freedom  for  good,  but  will  restrain  them 
from  evil.  But  how  such  a  one  can  be  obtained,  certainly  very  few 
and  perhaps  none  can  show. 

O.  That  may  be.  But  I  imagine  it  might  be  for  the  best  if  our 
youth  were  not  troubled  with  any  civic  concerns  whatever. 

G.  Would  you  have  it  so  now  ?  Tlie  Turning  system  was  organized 
in  1811.  And  not  only  did  it  contemplate  the  training  of  youth  to 
general  acquirements,  but  the  misery  in  which  the  Gt^rman  fatherland 
was  sunk  was  at  hand,  to  be  held  up  before  their  eyes  as  a  consequence 
of  civic  dissensions  and  intestine  quarrels.  It  was  necessary  to  train 
them  promptly  to  maturity  as  citizens,  for  the  prompt  salvation  of 
their  &therland  was  necessary.  The  war  of  its  rescue  is  ended ;  and 
what  wonder  is  it  that  its  first  sounds  are  yet  echoing  ! 

0.  I  am  pleased  to  see  that  you  think  an  excuse  necessary  here. 

G.  Not  too  fast.  The  sounds  uttere<i  tlien  shall  re-echo  through  all 
time. 

O.  What  sounds? 

G.  "  One  Germany  r 

0.  That  is  your  chief  point,  then  ?  But  is  it  not  clear  that  the 
greatness  of  Germany  consists  in  the  very  multitude  of  its  nations  and 
princes,  and  that  its  very  life  is  aime*l  at  by  these  preachers  of  unity  ? 

G.  You  unreasonable  man !  If  you  were  advocating  One  Prussia,  or 
One  Austria,  or  One  Bavaria,  would  you  be  in  favor  of  compressing  to- 
gether all  Germany  into  that  one  ?  If  yea,  you  are  right.  But  who  has 
any  such  design  ?  Tlie  One  Gennany  which  is  desired  is,  free  and 
friendly  confederate  existence  of  al!  the  Gennan  nationalities,  in  all  their 
nnmerous  individualititrs,  in  mutual  recognition,  respect,  and  love ;  an<J, 
when  necessary,  in  united  strength  against  external  enemies.  For  cen- 
turies the  Germans  have  been  lamenting  over  the  grievous  internal 
divisions  of  their  fatherland ;  and  now,  when  the  first  serious  intention 
of  healing  them  is  shown,  a  howl  g<>es  up,  from  all  sides^  as  if  the 
utmost  danorer  were  at  hand. 

O.  But  the  preaching  of  hatred  to  the  French,  long  after  the  end  of 
the  war,  is  certainly  most  useless  ! 

G.  Useless?  That  is  as  you  take  it.  I  know  of  nothing  more  un- 
worthy than  insults  to  a  sul>Jufrd  enemy.  Uas  it  not  been  rcpeate<J« 
e\'en  to  weariness,  yet  not  often  enough  for  some  people,  that  French 
influence  remains  successfully  operative  in  the  inmost  mind  and  heart 
of  numberless  Germans ;  that  even  yet,  a  French  education  in  manners 
and  language  is  the  highest  ambition  with  an  innumerable  number ; 
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especially  with  a  large  part  of  the  German  nobility,  who  ought  to  set 
a  better  example.  The  war  is  yet  active  against  this  French  power 
within  the  limits  of  Germany. 

0.  But  contempt  for  foreigners,  such  stringent  restriction  to  the 
national  and  popular,  seems  to  me  entirely  unnatural  to  Germans,  and 
entirely  opposed  to  their  cosmopolitan  character. 

G.  Your  charges  stand  in  each  other's  light 

0.  How  so? 

G.  If  you  had  just  now  expressed  apprehensions  lest  Saxony,  Prussia, 
or  Hesse,  should,  by  strictly  limiting  themselves  to  what  is  national, 
or  relates  to  their  national  descent,  lose  their  general  German  charac- 
ter, this  last  charge  of  yours  would  seem  an  extension  of  the  former. 
But  you  expressed  an  apprehension  precisely  opposite ;  lest  the  indi- 
viduality of  the  German  races  should  be  lost  in  a  general  characterless 
Germanization ;  as  a  consequence  of  which  you  must  naturally  fear 
lest  the  German  traits  should  be  lost  in  an  entirely  characterless  cos- 
mopolitanism. And  this  would  be  a  much  better  grounded  fear  than 
that  of  its  opposite,  from  too  strict  a  limitation  of  Germany  within 
itself. 

0.  I  must  admit  that  you  are  right 

G.  No  one  imagines  that,  in  order  to  live  a  life  of  entire  devotion  to 
his  country,  a  good  citizen  must  have  no  house  of  his  own ;  nor  should 
it  be  supposed  necessary  that  a  German,  in  order  to  live  for  the  good 
of  all  nations,  must  have  no  fatherland.  Is  it  meant  that  the  devil 
should  play  on  the  Germans,  as  those  fools  do  on  the  violin  who  take 
so  much  pains  to  imitate  all  manner  of  instruments  on  it,  but  cannot 
bring  out  the  real  proper  violin  tone  ?  A  skillful  leader  would  ask 
such  a  player.  What  is  the  use  of  that  poor  and  incompetent  imitation 
of  the  flute  and  the  hautboy,  when  we  have  the  flute  and  the  hautboy 
themselves?  Do  you  expect,  with  your  ape-fiddling,  to  surpass  the 
originals?  You  ought  to  be  ashamed  for  so  dishonoring  your  noble 
instrument,  which  ought  to  lead  all  the  rest  of  the  orchestra ! 

O.  Your  application  is  clear ;  that  an  imitator  of  all  the  world  is  by 
no  means  a  cosmopolitan. 

G.  Precisely ;  just  there  is  the  misunderstanding.  "  The  devil  is  the 
imitator  of  God ;"  said  the  Jesuits,  who  were  good  judges  of  such  a 
case.  A  few  great  and  gifted  Germans,  like  Goethe  and  Tieck,  for  in- 
stance, have  profoundly  penetrated  and  lived  in  the  spirit  of  foreign 
nations,  with  love  and  sympathy.  They  were  trained  for  this  by 
understanding  and  loving  the  glory  of  their  own  country.  And  with 
these  great  minds  are  confounded  those  who  become  Frenchified  apes, 
because  they  are  too  God-forgottenly  strengthless  to  become  Grerman 
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xncD.  It  is  imagined  to  be  one  and  the  same  thing,  whether  a  great 
merchant  become  rich  at  home,  by  honest  trade,  invests  capital  at  the 
ends  of  the  earth,  or  whether  a  bankrupt  peddler,  with  no  home  any- 
where, borrows  wherever  lie  goes  and  makes  a  great  display  with  the 
money ! 

O.  But  I  should  fear  that  this  preaching  to  Germans  against  becom- 
ing Gallicized,  might  be  unintelligently  perverted  into  a  truly  unchris- 
tian hate  of  the  French. 

G.  If  you  put  the  matter  upon  conscientious  grounds  you  shall  be 
answered  accordingly.  What  German  is  ready  to  love  the  Frencli  ? 
If  he  is  a  Prussian,  let  him  love  the  Austrians  and  Bavarians  firbt ;  if 
a  Bavarian,  the  Prussians.  Will  one  who  docs  not  love  his  child,  love 
a  stranger  ?  Do  you  suppose  that  the  Good  Samaritan  loved  strangers 
only,  and  had  no  love  for  his  wife  and  child  and  his  fellow-Samantiuis  ? 
Shall  these  empty  cosmo|X)litans  boast  of  their  Christian  pcriections 
and  their  love  of  universal  humanity,  while  they  show  themselves 
heartlessly  indifferent  to  fellow  citizens  and  countrymen  within  the 
narrow  sphere  of  their  own  actual  lives?  No.  Only  the  German  who 
loves  all  Germans  with  a  comprehensive,  heartfelt  love,  is  npe  tor  the 
love  of  foreigners ;  and  as  long  as  he  retains  one  spark  of  hatred  against 
any  German  nationality,  let  him  not  claim  credit  for  the  greater  until 
he  has  fulfilled  the  less. 

0.  You  may  be  right  But  I  must  return  to  a  previous  inquiry, 
which  you  did  not  answer ;  that  is,  where  is  the  good  of  orations,  about 
civic  affairs,  at  the  Turning-ground  ? 

G.  I  said  before,  that  the  pressing  perio<l  of  1811  demanded  a 
stringent  education.     But  have  you  lately  heard  any  such  orations  1 

0.  You  know  that  I  have  never  been  upon  the  Turning-groiHnI. 

G.  I  have  been  there,  and  have  heard  no  such  ;  still  less  have  I 
delivered  any.  And  I  agree  with  you  entirely ;  they  are  no  place  for 
such.  As  the  Turning  exercises  contemplate  the  development  of  the 
human  body,  not  civil  training  for  a  definite  future  occupation,  for 
smiths,  carpenters,  or  miners ;  so,  in  like  manner,  the  mind  should  not 
be  trained  in  a  civic  direction,  but  iu  a  general  development — to  truth, 
faith,  ciindor,  moderation,  chastity,  hatred  of  lies  and  deceit,  of  drunken- 
ness and  licentiousness.  Let  such  a  mind  be  implanted  in  th*^  'Jiirni-rs, 
and  it  will  of  itself  develop,  in  ihe  after  relations  of  life,  into  the  civil 
virtues,  without  any  artificial  direction  toward  them,  or  any  untimely 
hot-house  forcing,  which  seeks  to  anticipate  the  natural  time  of 
ripening. 

0.  But  this  does  not  seem  to  me  consistent  with  the  premat'ire  iu- 
structioD  of  the  Turners,  on  all  occasioas,  in  love  of  country. 

7 
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G.  But  do  you  consider  the  fatherland  a  civic  organization?  In 
order  to  love  it,  must  one  first  have  received  the  privilege  of  German 
burghership  ?  Do  you  not  believe  that  a  German  country — a  German 
heaven — bind  even  the  youngest  German  hearts  with  a  thousand  bonds 
of  love  before  they  ever  hear  the  words  "  German  State," — and  that  it 
is  this  very  love  which  is  the  very  heart  of  all  the  later  civic  virtues  ? 

O.  "  German  heaven — German  country ;"  how  do  these  enchain  the 
child  and  the  youth  ?  His  place  of  abode,  his  immediate  neighbor- 
hood, enchain  him.  "  Germany"  is  only  an  idea,  which  he  is  not  even 
able  to  comprehend  1 

.G.  How  your  charges  refute  each  other  1  At  one  time  you  say  the 
German  fatherland  is  far  too  narrow  and  confined  for  the  cosmopolitan 
tendencies  of  the  Germans.  And  this  is  believed  by  thousands,  not 
only  of  German  men,  but  of  children ;  and  the  sphere  of  observation 
of  infants  is  to  be  enlarged  beyond  the  limits  of  Germany,  by  instruc- 
tion in  foreign  tongues,  and  knowledge  of  foreign  lands  and  history. 
And  these  very  same  men  who  think  this  kind  of  instruction  quite 
natural,  because  it  is  usual,  are  displeased  to  have  love  of  country  im- 
pressed upon  the  heails  of  youth,  as  if  it  were  something  beyond  their 
capacity. 

0.  But  only  tell  me  this :  What  shall  our  youth  understand  by  the 
term  "German  fatherland?"  | 

G.  Understand  ?  Our  pious  forefiithers  made  their  children  pray, 
and  taught  them  edifying  texts  and  hymns.  The  childish  heart  found 
in  devotion  the  life  of  its  life ;  the  deep  impression  never  perished, 
but  consecrated  their  whole  existence,  to  their  death.  Illuminati 
asked.  What  oan  a  child  understand  by  the  names  of  Gknl  and  Christ  ? 
and  prayer,  Bible,  and  hymns  were  thrown  away.  This  was  worse 
than  church  sacrilege ;  it  was  sacrilege  of  the  inward  inborn  holiness 
of  the  heart.  Shall  we,  in  like  manner,  rob  our  children  of  the  name 
of  fatherland,  to  preserve  it  until  their  understanding  is  ripened  ?  The 
name  will  make  no  impression  upon  men — they  will  not  understand 
it — unless  they  have  loved  it  instinctively  from  their  earliest  youth ; 
unless,  in  the  clod  of  earth  on  which  they  are  born,  they  love,  sym- 
bolically, their  whole  country.  And  fiUhers  and  teachers  who  would 
impress  upon  the  young  a  love  of  country,  must  love  it  sincerely 
themselves. 

O.  And  also,  at  least,  incline  to  revolution. 

G.  I  think  I  have  thoroughly  refuted  the  charge  of  Jacobinism 
made  against  the  Turners.  But  if  you  should  hear  an  expression 
which  has  a  revolutionary  sound,  refiect  that  it  is  an  echo  of  1813,  the 
year  when  all  Prussia,  from  king  to  peasant,  rose  up ;  and  remember 
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those  who  then  ottered  such  words.  Th^t  period  of  violence  is,  thank 
God,  past ;  and  what  is  now  needed  is  qaiet  and  peaceful  develop- 
ment Bat  the  argument  has  another  side,  also.  Every  germinating 
truth  18  revolutionary  agninst  prevailing  errors;  evt^rj  germinating 
virtue,  revolutionary  against  prevailing  vices  opposed  to  it.  And, 
thereibre,  there  is  always  an  outcry  at  the  rising  up  of  new  youthful 
truths  and  virtues.  The  current  errors  and  vices  scent  the  coming  of 
a  powerful  enemy,  and  the  end  of  their  power. 

O.  But  you  surely  do  not  mean  that  errors  and  vices  should  be 
rooted  out  in  the  bloody  French  revolutionary  fashion  ? 

6.  How  can  you  ask  so  foolish  a  question  ?  Most  people  have 
learned  enough  by  the  French  revolution,  not  to  believe  decapitation 
a  sure  remedy  for  disorders  in  the  head.  Heaven  protect  us  against 
such  a  casting  out  of  the  devils  tlirough  a  Beelzebub  as  that,  where  the 
evil  spirit  would  return  with  seven  others  worse  than  hini>€lf !  But  in 
Prussia  there  is  no  call  for  any  remedy  of  the  kind. 

O.  And  what  protects  Prussia  herself  against  a  reformation  ? 

G.  If  a  government  opposes  the  development  of  the  divinely  or- 
dained spirit  of  the  times,  and  persists  in  forcibly  maintaining  anti- 
quated and  obsolete  forms,  in  propping  a  rotten  house  with  rotten 
timbers,  it  has  no  business  to  be  surprised  if  the  roof  tumbles  down  on 
its  head.  But  the  course  of  the  Prussian  government  is  directly  the 
opposite.  It  attentively  observes,  follows,  and  promotes  the  develop- 
ment of  that  spirit;^  and  thus  will  a  renovation  be  peacefully  accom- 
plished, for  the  sake  of  which,  in  France,  millions  of  bi^iody  i»acrifl/:et 
were  offered.  Consider  the  extinction  of  the  convents  of  many  of  the 
privileges  of  the  nobility,  of  the  guild-restrictions ;  the  institution  of 
the  militia. 

O.  Against  all  those  steps  I  have  beard  much  outcry,  especiAlly  <A 

late. 

G.  And  no  wonder.  I  have  cried  oat  against  them  my^IC  Every 
process  of  renovation  causes,  for  a  time,  an  uncomfrHtable  state  of 
affairs;  like  that  when  one  removes  from  an  ol«i  and  failin:^  h^^nse,  but 
io  which  he  has  lived  happily,  into  a  new  one,  han«Uom«^r,  but  not 
yet  pot  in  order.  The  oki  house  is  empty  and  waste ;  and  in  th*i  n^iW 
one  every  thing  is  in  confusion  ;  if  we  would  sit,  there  ar<>  r.o  chairs, 
and  if  we  would  lie  down,  no  bed.  We  may,  naturally,  l>;  a  »iuie  im^ 
patient;  but  who  would  lament  as  rf  he  had  no  house  at  a*!,  and  r*ilnnk 
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to  the  beloved  old  ruin  in  which  he  had  lived  so  many  years  ?     He 
should  rather  be  quiet,  and  help  set  things  in  order. 

0.  Exactly  such  desires  to  return  to  past  times  have  I  heard  from 
many  sources ;  and  particular  praises  were  given  to  the  strict  forms  of 
Friedrich  II. 

G.  They  would  be  just  as  harmful  now  as  they  were  valuable  then. 
The  great  task  for  our  present  government  seems  to  me  to  be,  so  to 
loosen  up  all  relations  that  each  and  every  germ  of  development  can 
grow  freely  aud  unrepressed ;  and  yet,  notwithstanding  this  freedom, 
to  hold  all  surely  together.* 

0.  But  what  is  to  be  the  result  of  all  this  ? 

G.  The  government  will  discontinue  what  discontinues  itself,  by  not 
possessing  inward  force  enough  to  maintain  itself.  This  is  the  princi- 
ple of  the  Prussian  suum  cuique^  that  great  principle  of  justice  which 
asks  not,  When  were  you  established  ?  but.  Are  you  what  you  claim  to 
be  ?  Every  wicked  clergyman  must  be  displaced  who  believes  that  his 
office  shall  consecrate  him ;  every  nobleman  who  thinks  that  his  rank 
will  raise  him,  when  he  is  ignoble,  both  in  thought  and  deed ;. every  arti- 
san, who  is  untrained  and  unskillful,  but  still  would  keep  himself  from 
being  dismissed  out  of  the  company  of  skillful  masters,  by  means  of 
guild  privileges.  The  man  is  himself,  is  the  new  maxim ;  the  man  is 
no  longer  to  be  consecrated  by  his  station ;  but  desecrated  stations  are 
to  be  consecrated  and  restored  to  their  place  by  the  men  who  shall  fill 
them.  Every  man  must  be  fit  for  his  position  in  the  nation ;  and  the 
consciousness  of  this  fitness  must  give  him  inward  peace  and  outward 
safety.     Thus  will  justice  abide  in  the  earth.f 

0.  But,  my  dear  friend,  is  your  paradise  to  develop  itself  by  nothing 
except  mere  negation  of  what  is  obsolete !  Do  you  mean  that  your 
equality  will  be  secured,  after  the  leaving  and  pulling  down  of  the  old 
house,  by  a  new  one,  which  shall  build  itself?  If  you  do,  things  can 
not  be  in  a  more  promising  condition  than  they  are  in  France ;  for  the 
pulling  down  business  has  never  been  more  thoroughly  done  than  there. 

*  By  this  Is  not,  of  course,  meant  the  dismal  and  devastating  labor  of  moles,  who  root  and 
undermine  the  most  beautiful  meadows  in  such  a  manner  that  not  a  blade  of  grass  can  be  seen ; 
but  the  benignant  influence  of  the  spring  san,  which  warms  and  stirs  up  the  earth,  gray  and 
stiffened  with  troat,  until  all  the  seeds,  resting  in  their  death-like  winter  sleep,  awaken  and  spring 
up,  and  adorn  the  fields  and  meadows  with  their  yontliAil  greenness.    (1851) 

tOfl^  and  social  station  lay  upon  men  a  respoiisibility  to  Qod,  which  not  eren  the  best  com- 
pletely discbarge.  (Luke  xvlL  10.)  But  we  refer,  not  to  conscientious  workers  and  champions  but 
to  those  M'ho,  so  far  ft-om  striving  to  fhlflU  the  duties  imposed  upon  them,  even  go  in  the  opposite 
direction,  and  are,  morally,  minus  quantities.  In  reference  to  clergymen  particularly,  church 
aathorities  are  to  replace,  as  flir  as  possible,  such  as  are  manlfesUy  unworthy.  As  for  as  possi- 
ble, I  say ;  for  that  a  complete  purification  of  the  church  Is  not  possible  is  acknowledged  by  the 
eighth  article  of  the  Augsburg  Confession ;  with  a  wise  view  to  the  oonsoIaUon  of  ooBgregationi 
afflicted  with  unworthy  pastors.    (18I>1) 
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G.  Do  not  think  me  so  foolish.  It  is  true  that  Pnusia  has  peace- 
fullv  palled  down,  where  France  did  it  with  violence  and  bUxxJ ;  bat, 
God  be  pnised,  she  has  done  more  than  to  poll  down.  Parailel  with 
that  prooew,  there  went  one  of  building  up,  of  which  no  one  in  France 
eren  thought;  and  which  gloriously  distiogui^ihes  the  German!!  from 
the  French. 

O.  To  what  do  joa  refer  ? 

G.  To  edncatioD.  What  Frenchman  thought  of  that  in  the  time  of 
the  Berolutioo?  The  schools  were  disperse'!,  the  best  clergymen 
were  banished,  and  the  youth  sank  into  barbarism.  I3ut  woe  to  the 
rerolntion  whose  actors  forget  posterity !  What  is  the  disa^  of  old 
ibrms  and  the  introduction  of  new  !  If  the  men,  and  espe^;ialiy  youth , 
are  not  renovated,  the  new  forms  are,  and  remain,  empty  delosioni. 
Such  a  hopeless  revolution  was  never  laid  to  the  charge  of  Germany, 
and  eouki  only  happen  to  short-sighted  and  most  degrarJerl  people. 
Reineiiiber  what  Luther,  whom  the  Germans  may  citi^  to  the  fthame  of 
the  French  revolutiooists,  did  for  schools ;  how  he  nubie  them  even  a 
chief  object  of  attention.  In  like  manner,  the  Germans,  even  in  the 
moat  periloos  period,  from  1806  to  1813,  in  that  time  of  trial,  when  a 
divine  revolution  in  their  min«is  stren«nhene^l  them  for  a  new  birth. 
never  lost  sight  of  edocaiion.  The  abandoned  French  revoIa:iM*i4ta, 
dnmk  with  victory,  went  to  the  opposite  exUeme,  an*!  forgot  their  own 
times,  thiiddng  only  of  posterity.  I  read,  not  m-,xh^,ni  fr:i?l:og,  a  Utile 
whiie  since,  F:chu;*s  remarks  on  this  subject,  in  hU  Ai-;r>«i  to  the 
Gennan  Nation,  in  1S08  :  "Everv  o&e  sees  wha*.  a  ';!ear:7  beicire  o-if 
eyes,  that  we  can  make  no  active  nsxnuuhyi,  Ilr^w  car»  we.  tAerei>re, 
vindicate  oar  tit^  to  oontinoal  existence,  ij^i'.f^i  rjj  :h:%  f^rt.  2c^r^ 
the  charge  of  cowarditze  and  an  usworJiy  >>ve  of  life  *  N'-v  /^/herwise 
than  by  determining  not  to  live  ijf  oGneives :  zrA  u*  pro7e  tr.iji  fij^Uif' 
minatioD  by  planting  seeds  otf*  honor  fi>r  oar  yAtiirr.j,  xc^i  p^tietvtijr 
endori^  nntil  this  otject  shall  Lave  been  mdeiv  aC'V>fr.>f^  .^r.erf.^ 

O.  It  is  in  aeooffdane&  with  these  excellent  ^ectiar^i^s.^!  t/.a.:  th«  j^'^/V' 
cmawnty  during  thai  evil  umev  ijnn^i  two  aB;Ter«i:>a. 

G.  It  did  more  than  that — fux  U  so  oovio*ia  a  k.r^'L  ;u'#'«e7er« 

O.  To  what  do  Tod  minT ! 

G.  I  spoke  of  the  ancienc  ivrma  vL>ii  th^  ij^w^fr.  r.  vjI,  T;*^  -vere 
not  nnder  o6iigati*j«ia  to  proceefi  ia  'm  tom^  inanru^r  .^  r^c^x^  Vr  'h^ 
BHny  nnci<|iiateii  edscatioaal  ijr:aA  is.  V:i^  ^.(w^aa  x:y,  .r»  ^emti'^ir 
Only  raving  French  r«v«ji.x£ionis&i  wvxiii  '^iat'^m  %9xj  w^,  \%.a\  »^fJ^ 
the  hntning-aiL.* — wooiii  exzeroiiias*^  tiv*  •ito.v^-j*  ^r.r;*^*,/.  T%* 
neeesMry  prooBw  was  a  reaewa».  h^'/m  an^  jTvper v^^i  -.'.^v  %  ftfti^rtnA 
which  cxxiiii  &>(  be  £>rceii,  scii  «b:ji  aa  <r>«ea  v>  ^«m»  "Z  ^ae;^,  #iM* 
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the  spirit  of  the  age  causes  to  be  born  men  with  new  needs,  new  loves, 
and  new  talents. 

O.  Among  whom  you  doubtless  include  Pestalozzi  and  Jahn. 

G.  Undoubtedly.  The  government  has,  up  to  this  time,  so  ordered 
affairs  that  the  old  and  new  elements  have  not  come  into  opposition. 
The  classical  schools  and  universities  have,  on  the  whole,  adhered  to 
the  ancient  principles;  Pestalozzi  rules  in  the  teachers^  seminaries  and 
lower  schools,  and  the  Turning-grounds,  again,  stand  by  themselves,  in 
contrast  with  all.  The  new  elements  are  thus  enabled  to  develop 
themselves  symmetrically  and  appropriately ;  and  already  the  begin- 
ning may  be  seen  of  ^  mutual  influence  and  strengthening  between 
the  old  and  the  new. 

Old  principles  become  definite  in  an  existence  of  centuries,  modify 
crude  and  ill-adapted  novelties,  and  are  in  turn  reinvigorated  and  re- 
juvenated by  them.  Blessing  and  grace  may  be  hoped  for,  when  all 
are  bent  only  upon  the  good  of  the  young ;  when  none  believes  him- 
self alone  to  be  possessed  of  the  truth,  but  allows  others  to  correct  and 
warn  him,  and  lovingly  does  the  like  for  them;  when  all,  as  the  noble 
Fichte  said,  determine  **  not  to  live  for  themselves  alone,  and  to  prove 
their  determination  by  planting  the  seeds  of  honor  for  their  pos- 
terity,"— a  posterity,  I  may  add,  whose  growth,  and  development  in 
the  divine  spirit  of  the  age,  the  German  fatherland  will  protect  against 
all  revolutions. 


The  contest  between  the  Burschenschaft  and  the  Turners  came  to 
such  a  height,  in  Breslau,  as  to  cause  an  entire  separation  into  friends 
and  opponents  of  the  latter.  The  account  of  the  Wartburg  festival 
gave  additional  vigor  to  this  contest  But  it  reached  its  height  in 
March,  1819.  I  cannot  forget  the  fearful  impression  made  upon  me 
when  my  late  friend  Passow,  quite  out  of  his  senses,  came  to  me  with 
the  words,  **  What  do  you  think !  A  student  has  murdered  Eotaebue  I" 
It  was  as  if  the  foresight  of  all  the  evil  consequences  of  this  wicked 
and  most  unfortunate  deed,  had  terrified  me,  all  at  the  moment 

We  gradually  learned  all  the  particulars.  The  excitement  caused 
by  Sand's  crime,  not  only  among  members  of  the  university,  but 
among  all  classes,  was  excessive,  and  was  stimulated  by  the  falsest 
reports.  It  was  said  that  a  great  and  wide-extended  conspiracy  had 
been  discovered,  to  which  Sand  belonged,  and  that  the  duty  of  murder- 
ing Eotzebue  had  fallen  to  him  by  lot;  that  a  list  of  the  names  of 
sixty-six  persons  had  been  found,  who  were  yet  to  be  stabbed  by  mem- 
bers of  this  association.    This  made  many  opponents  of  the  Burschei 
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fichaft  uneasy,  as  their  names  might  also  be  upon  the  list,  and  tliis 
naturally  made  their  enmity  more  bitter,  and  caused  their  attacks  to 
assume  a  character  of  self-defense  against  these  imaginary  dangers. 
Opponents  of  the  Burschenschafl  among  the  students  put  forth  a  state- 
ment, in  which  they  expressed  their  disapproval  of  Sand's  crime; 
whether  this  was  put  into  the  hands  of  the  authorities,  I  do  not  know. 
We  who  were  friends  of  the  Burschenschafl  were  placed  in  a  very 
uncomfortable  position.  As  we — t.  e.,  Passow,  Harnich,  the  younger 
Schneider,  Schaub,  and  others — were  going  to  the  public  Turning- 
groundf  we  were  recognized,  and  it  would  be  remarked  that  we  be- 
longed to  the  conspiracy.  This  excitement  was  increased  by  a  set 
public  educational  address,  by  Adolf  Menzel,  against  the  Turning  sys- 
tem, and  by  the  report  that,  in  Berlin,  various  persons,  and  especially 
Jahn  himself^  had  been  imprisoned. 

But  enough  of  the  results  of  Sand's  act  at  Breslau.  Let  us  pro- 
ceed to  an  account  of  Sand  himself,  based  chiefly  upon  his  own  diary. 

a. — Sand. 

Karl  Ludwig  Sand*  was  born  at  Wunsiedel,  5th  October,  1795. 
He  was  the  youngest  son  of  Councilor  Justice  Sand.  A  dangerous 
attack  of  smallpox  and  a  severe  fever  impeded  his  studies,  and  he  could 
receive  no  instruction  until  his  eighth  year.  His  teacher,  Rector 
Saalfrank,  removed,  in  1810,  from  Wunsiedel  to  Hof;  and  thence,  in 
1812,  to.  the  Gymnasium  at  Ratisbon,  to  both  of  which  places  Sand 
followed  him. 

From  his  teachers  at  Ratisbon  he  received  a  testimonial  of  mental 
endowments,  expressed  in  high  terms.  "  If  he  continues  in  the  same 
course,"  it  said,  "he  will  one  day  exercise  a  happy  and  powerful  in- 
fluence for  the  good  of  his  fellow-men,  both  by  thorough  learning  and 
moral  excellence."  (!)  In  like  manner,  his  graduating  certificate  at 
Ratisbon,  of  September  10,  1814,  praises  his  mental  gifts  and  natural 
traits,  his  industry  and  progress  in  "  philosophical  and  philological  sub- 
jects;" and  it  was  only  in  mathematics  that  he  was  somewhat  deficient. 


***Karl  Ladwig  Sand,  described  firom  his  disrles  and  letters  Arom  his  firiends.  Altenbcrg, 
1831.^    I  have  also  made  ase  of  Uie  following  works : 

** Complete  Account  of  Uie  Proceedings  against  C.  L.  Sand  for  Assassination.  By  State  Conn- 
dlor  Von  Ilohnhorst,  presiding  member  of  the  comaianion  appointed  for  that  purpose.  Tubin- 
gen, Cotta,  ISSO.*" 

**a  Ll  Sand,  by  Jarcke.  Berlin,  Dummler.  1880."  A  new  edition,  enlarged  from  anpubUshed 
Boaroes.  TbU  appeared  first  In  the  11th,  12th,  and  18th  parts  of  IllUlg's  "^  Annals  of  Criminal 
Law." 

**Tbtt  German  Youth  in  the  late  Bnrschenschafts  and  Taming  Associations.  Magdeburg, 
Helnriehshoren,  lS2a" 

I  have  reoelved  much  oral  information  respecting  Sand  fIrom  credible  persons. 
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Iq  November,  1814,  he  was  matricaUted  at  Tubingen;  and  in  April, 
1815,  he  enlisted,  at  Mannheim,  as  a  volunteer  in  the  corps  of  Jilgera 
of  the  Rezat ;  which  step  he  announced  to  his  parents  in  a  letter  full 
of  fiery  patriotism.  The  account  of  the  battle  of  Belle  Alliance  ar- 
rived while  the  Jiigers  were  still  in  Hamburg.  They,  however,  marched 
into  France  as  far  as  to  Auxerre,  and  on  the  2d  December,  1815,  re- 
turned to  Ansbach.  On  the  15  th  of  the  same  month,  Sand  was  ma- 
triculated at  Erlangen. 

J3efore  going  further,  we  must  consider  the  influence  of  Sand's 
mother  upon  him,  which  was  a  most  powerful  one  throughout  his  life. 

In  a  letter  to  her.  May  26,  1818,  he  says :  "Yes,  dear  mother,  all 
the  love  which  I  have  in  my  heart  for  religion,  for  truth,  for  my  coun- 
tiy,  for  beneficent  actions,  was,  for  the  most  part,  excited  in  me  by 
you ;  and  however  I  consider  myself,  you  have  been  all  to  me,  in  al- 
most every  respect."  (p.  159.)* 

Thus  it  becomes  important  to  know  the  mother  who  had  such  an 
influence  upon  the  son.  Their  correspondence  aflords  the  necessary 
materials,  and  I  give  the  following  extracts  from  her  letters  as  especially 
characteristic 

While  he  was  a  student  at  the  Gymnasium,  and  only  sixteen,  she 
writes  him  : 

*^  There  are  tliree  sorts  of  education  for  man.  The  first  is  that  which 
he  receives  from  his  parents ;  the  second,  that  which  is  derived  from 
circumstances;  and  the  third,  that  which  the  individual  gives  him- 
self."! 

These  extracts,  and  another,  hereafter  to  be  given,  leave  scarcely  a 

doubt  that  she  had  read  Rousseau^s  ^  EinUe^ 

**Man/'  she  writes,  in  another  letter,  "can,  of  himself,  be  very  much,  and 

almost  any  thing,  if  only  he  trtU."    This  is  in  a  more  detailed  statement  of  the 

third  kind  of  education. 

"  May  the  Ruler  of  heaven  and  earth  let  his  spirit  rest  upon  you."  (p.  103.) 
"  lliough  it  be  a  part  of  Christian  duty,  and  necessary  for  living  happily,  to 

consider  men  as  having  been  good  when  they  came  from  the  Creator's  hand,! 

yet  every  man  is  his  own  nearest  neighbor ;  and  if  one  daily  endeavors  to  be- 

*  This  and  subeeqaent  references  in  the  text  are  to  Sandys  diary. 

tSee  RnUe^  Book  L  **Th!8  edacation  we  derive  flrom  nature,  or  from  men,  or  from  thinft. 
But  of  these  three  diffprent  educations,  that  of  nature  does  not  depend  upon  us  at  all ;  that  of 
things  depends  only  upon  certain  relaUons ;  and  that  of  men  Is  Uie  only  one  of  which  we  are 
really  masters.**  **  Men"*  were  mainly  represented  by  Bouweau,  who  sets  parents  asidei  by 
tutors;  but  the  mother  naturally  says,  instead,  ** parents.**  For  "* things,**  she  writes,  perfaapa 
after  a  German  translation,  **olream8tanoes;**  and  for  the  edneaUon  of  nature  not  depending  on 
us,  she  8ay^  *"  the  education  which  the  indTvidnal  gires  himself;**  pladog  the  will,  wlUi  Fiobte, 
in  authority  over  the  natural  endowments. 

t  **  All  Is  good  when  it  comes  from  the  hands  of  the  Maker  of  all  things;  aU  degeneratM  in 
the  hands  of  man.*"    Thus  begins  Bonsseaa'a  **  JTmtfe.**    For  **  base  human  goodncas,** 
sf.s**  the  rabble.** 
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come  better,  and  to  rank  with  the  best  and  selectest  men,  the  lofty  worth  that 
pertains  to  such  a  chanicter  will,  of  itself,  save  him  from  the  low  snares  of  a 
baae  human  goodness."  (p.  105.) 

Frau  Sand  had  enjoyed  the  religious  instruction  of  the  excellent 
pastor  Esper  ;*  and  many  beautiful  Christian  expressions  in  her  letters 
remind  us  of  him.  These  are,  however,  predominated  over  by  others, 
proceeding  from  want  of  self-knowledge  and  the  excess  of  proud  self- 
esteem  thence  arising.  Her  ideal,  and  that  of  her  son,  is  moral  devel- 
opment by  individual  power  and  effort — moral  pre-eminence.  Chris- 
tian holiness  is  but  seldom  alluded  to. 

As  a  means  toward  moral  perfection.  Sand  practiced  a  painful  and 
morbid  self-observation  and  self-education.  This  appears  in  his  diary, 
where  he  entered  moral  observations,  discussions,  and  conclusions.  The 
book  reminds  us,  in  part,  of  Franklin's  diary,  in  its  moral  account- 
keeping  and  entries  of  debit  and  credit  of  one  and  another  virtue ;  it 
is  only  occasionally  that  a  spirit  or  sentiment  truly  Christian  appears.f 
And,  accordingly,  there  appears  throughout  Sand's  life,  a  struggle 
between  Christian  elements  and  those  unchristian,  or  pseudo-Christian. 
We  shall  see  how  doubtful  it  was,  during  his  studies  at  Erlangcn,  which 
way  the  victory  would  incline ;  at  Jena  he  was  in  perplexity  about 
Christianity,  which  prevented  him  from  controversies  with  its  adver- 
saries ;  and  at  last  he  came  under  the  influence  of  a  man  who  had 
formed  for  himself  a  higher  pseudo-Christian  morality,  which  proudly 
overlooked  the  simple  morality  of  the  catechism.  He  thus  followed  a 
will-o'-the-wisp  instead  of  the  true  light  which  truly  enlightens  all 
men,  and  followed  it  until,  at  Mannheim,  it  led  him  into  the  path  to 
death. 

To  return  to  the  history  of  his  life.  He  was  matriculated,  as  we 
have  seen,  at  Erlangen,  December  15,  1815.  Here  he  soon  found 
friends,  with  whom  he  had  much  intercourse  upon  morality,  Chris- 
tianity, the  country,  and  academical  life. 

From  his  diary  and  letters  we  become  acquainted  with  the  varying 
tendencies  of  his  moral  efforts,  and  with  his  dogmatic  views.  In  1813 
he  had  written  to  his  mother : 

"  I  shall  now  recommence  my  diary,  and  thus  daily  seek  to  investigate  my- 
self. Oh,  how  happy  mast  he  be,  who  grives  up  to  the  control  of  his  divine 
guide,  R^ison,  all  his  inclinations,  desires,  impulses,  powers,  appetites,  and  dis- 
likes ;  and  who  has  so  &r  attained  as  not  to  have  the  least  thouf^lit  of  that 


•  For  E«p«r,  Me  8ohabert*i  •»  (Hd  and  Sau,'^  rol  IL  pp.  155-lM. 

1 8«nd*s  diary  eztenda  to  the  last  of  December,  1$1<^  aod  eoDtalnt  entries  made  erery  eren- 
in^  of  **  what  be  bad  done  well  or  111.**  One  of  Oellert*s  bymna  may  hare  aof(e«ted  both  tbla 
•el^ezamlnatlon ^d  the  diary.  It  la  enUtled  "^Erenlng  Examination,*"  and  Uf^nK  "The  day 
if  gone  i^n,  another  part  of  life;  bow  hare  I  emplojed  It?  is  It  gone  In  rainV*  In  tome  re- 
tpects  it  may  have  been  imitated,  also,  fh>m  Lavater*a  weU-taown  diary. 


I 
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for  noble  purposes  T  **  In  the  evening^  (of  the  same  day),  *•  I  attended, 
at  the  Harmony  Theater,  the  representation  *of  Kotzebue^s  *  Silver  A^^^ 
a  very  beautiful  thing.  It  inspired  me  with  not  contemptible  thoughts.^ 
(p.  48.) 

July  2dy  1817,  while  waiting  for  an  antagonist  with  whom  he  was 
about  to  fight  a  duel,  he  prays :  ^  I  believe  wholly  in  thee ;  and  im- 
plore thee,  for  th^sake  of  thy  son  Jesus,  to  be  gracious  unto  me,  and 
permit  me,  at  this  time,  to  be  at  peace  with  thy  holy  spirit,  and  to  re- 
ceive what  shall  happen  to  me  with  the  true  spirit  of  the  one  strong 
and  powerful  love,  and  with  the  courage  and  face  of  truth." 

To  these  words  he  adds,  at  evening,  ^  We  waited  two  hours,  but  the 
rascal  N.  did  not  come.*^  (p.  115.) 

He  ofiered  a  similar  prayer  before  a  duel  which  was  in  contempla- 
tion on  the  18th  of  August,  1817. 

**Shouldst  thou,  eternal  Judge,  summon  me  before  thy  throne,  I 
know  that  I  have  deserved  eternal  punishment ;  but,  O  Lord !  I  build 
not  upon  ray  own  merits,  but  those  of  Jesus,  and  hope  in  thy  paternal 
love,  because  he,  thy  Son,  has  suffered  for  me  also."  (p.  117.) 

And  on  the  same  day  when  he  wrote  this,  he  preached  his  first  ser- 
mon, in  the  Neustadt  church,  at  Eriangen. 

It  is  easy  to  observe,  in  these  extracts,  how  the  conscience  of  poor 
Sand  was  already  clouded,  and  how  he  was  beginning  to  be  surrounded 
with  the  perplexities  of  dangerous  fantasies. 

To  his  painstaking  endeavors  after  his  own  moral  perfection,  was 
added  a  second  undertaking,  viz. :  the  purification  of  the  body  of  stu- 
dents at  Eriangen  from  vice.  He  and  a  number  of  friends  established, 
for  this  purpose,  in  1817,  the  Eriangen  Burschenschafb,  and  they  im- 
posed upon  him  the  task  of  drawing  up  ^  Ideas  for  the  organization  of 
the  future  Burschenschaft."  They  had  scarcely  organized,  before, 
as  at  other  universities,  they  made  vain  endeavors  to  connect  the 
LandsmannschafUn  with  themselves.  This  ill  success  led  to  bitter 
quarrels.* 

On  the  first  evening  of  the  year  1817,  Sand  prays  God  for  more 
power  of  self-observation.  **  Strengthen  the  decisions  of  my  reason, 
and  strengthen  my  will,  so  that  it  may  rule  my  flesh  and  bridle  my 
fancy ;  so  that  it  may  not  sink  below  the  sphere  of  holiness,  and  may 
drive  away  the  devil."  (p.  77.)  And  afterward  (September  4,  1817), 
he  writes :  **  Strengthen  me,  O  God !  with  thy  Spirit,  that  I  may  begin 
right  powerfully  to  contend  against  the  assaults  of  the  devil,  against 


*  Tb«  Kferenoat  to  these  quftrreU  in  the  dlAry  are  too  scattered  to  make  It  posalble  to  con- 
itract  a  conneeted  account  from  them. 
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every  insidious  attack,  from  the  very  beginning,  in  thy  justifying  name, 
0  Jesus  r 

Before  the  Wartburg  festival,  Sand  composed  a  short  paper,  which 
he  distributed  there.  It  agreed,  substantially,  with  the  statutes  of  the 
General  and  Jena  Burschenschaft  Virtue,  learning,  fatherland,  is  its 
motto,  and  freedom  its  chief  object  "  In  pious  simplicity  and  strength, 
with  upright  courage,  let  us  follow  in  the  traces  of  ^e  holy  revelation 
of  God."  Every  effort  is  to  be  consecrated  to  the  German  fatherland. 
A  Greneral  Burschenschaft,  but  without  any  oath  of  association.  Such 
were  some  of  its  leading  thoughts. 

The  chief  idea  of  the  Wartburg  festival  was,  "  We  are  all,  by  bap- 
tism, consecrated  to  the  priesthood.  (1  Peter,  ii.  9 :  *  Ye  are  a  royal 
priesthood,  a  holy  nation.')  That  is,  through  our  high  consecration, 
by  baptism,  gospel,  and  faith,  we  are  all  placed  in  the  ministerial  office; 
and  so  long  as  we  arc  consecrated  to  our  divine  Master  as  valiant  and 
active  servants,  there  is  no  other  distinction  among  us  than  that  of 
our  offices  and  labors;  we  are  all  spiritually  free  and  eqiiaL*'  (pp. 
126-132.) 

We  have  seen  that  Sand  was  on  the  committee  of  management  of 
the  Wartburg  festival.  From  that  place  he  went  to  the  university  of 
Jena. 

Here  his  inward  strifes  came  to  an  end.  The  theologian  would  call 
them  strifes  between  nature  and  grace ;  for  man  cannot  serve  both — 
one  master  must  be  supreme. 

These  struggles,  though  ending,  ended  in  a  very  sad  manner.    The 

diary  shows  clearly  his  gradual  circumvention  and  conquest  by  evil. 

Gradually — for  at  first,  the  rude  and  reckless  unchristian  life,  which  he 

had  not  before  encountered,  seems  rather  to  have  strengthened  than 

weakened  his  faith.     At  first  he  is  only  surprised.     **  Jena,**  he  writes, 

November  9th,  ^  has  its  wise  men."     He  found  friends  who  contended, 

with  much  zeal,  ^  against  the  understanding  of  the  Bible  maintained 

by  the  orthodox  theologians.*'     November  16,  he  writes : 

**  I  heard  from  N.  a  stapid,  malidons  sermon.  ...  He  spoke  so  shame- 
fully against  the  awakened  faith  of  late  grown  up,  and  in  favor  of  a  cold  ration- 
alism, that  I  was  enraged."  (p.  185.) 
In  the  same  month  he  writes  intelligently  to  a  friend.^  *'  Ton  seem  to  me 
...  to  have  departed  from  your  former  plain,  and  pious,  and  powerful 
&ith,  and  to  have  taken  up,  instead  of  it,  the  sentimental  and  credulous 
opinions,  if  I  may  so  describe  them,  of  the  priests.  Do  you  not,  yourwlf,  find 
that  you  vary  more  and  more  from  the  firm  and  strong  beliefs  which  were  those 
of  our  Luther,  and  are  gliding  into  this  unchristian  pietist  way,  who  neglect  that 
dearest  of  all  earthly  objects,  our  coontry,  and  who  scoff  at  On  mam  Christians, 
including  us  in  our  country  f  I  pray  you,  do  not,  on  this  point,  believe  any 
longer  the  '  inner  voice'  that  you  profess  to  have,  if  it  is  to  withdraw  you  from 

*  Yon  PMiwfl^  t  oapUin  in  Uie  Pmitinn  Mrrlct. 
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the  powerful  faith  which  makes  us  free,  and  which  our  Luther  possejwed.  Try 
this  voice,  whether  it  is  agreeable  to  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  for  the  devil  seeks 
to  rob  us  entirely  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ;  and  most,  when  we  are  suscepti- 
ble of  believing."  (pp.  136-138.) 

A  comparison  of  these  sentiments,  so  lucid,  and  so  modest,  in  the 
best  sense  of  the  term,  with  many  of  those  previously  quoted,  so  con- 
fused, and  visionary  in  the  worst  sense,  leaves  us  to  tlie  belief  that 
scarcely  any  young  man  can  be  cited  of  such  inconsistent  views. 

It  seems  as  if  poor  Sand,  in  the  last  words  just  quoted,  had  expressed 
a  presentiment  of  the  evil  that  threatened  him ;  although  it  came 
upon  him  from  a  direction  opposite  to  pietism.  He  writes  again,  on 
the  18th  of  November:  "The  devil  knows  how  he  would  despoil  me 
again  of  my  Christianity^^  (p.  139.) 

On  the  3l8t  December,  Sand  prays: 

**  0  gracious  God  !  permit  me  to  begin  this  year  with  prayer.  At  the  end 
of  the  last  year  I  was  more  thoughtleHS  and  out  of  temper  than  before.  On 
looking  back,  I  find  myself,  to  my  sorrow,  not  to  have  become  better  or  more 
perfect,  but  have  only  lived  through  so  much  more  time,  and  had  so  much 
more  experience.  0  Lord  !  thou  wert  always  with  me,  even  while  I  was  not 
with  thee  !  It  almost  seems  as  if  thou  hadst,  during  the  storms  of  these  latter 
years  of  the  spring  of  my  life,  changed  all  my  previous  love  to  faith  ;  at  least, 
in  all  my  needs,  I  feel  Jesus  Christ  right  near  to  me,  and  build  upon  him  ;  and 
he  alone  is  to  me  always  a  sufificient  and  constant  encouragement,  a  place  of 
refuge  for  my  fears,  and  a  central  point  for  free  and  powerful  efforts.  Through 
him  I  feel  myself,  above  all  things,  made  right  free ;  and  I  have  learned  to 
know  freedom  as  the  highest  good  of  humanity,  of  nations,  and  of  my  father 
land  ;  and  I  shall  hold  fast  to  it."     (p.  144.) 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1818,  he  prays,  again,  "  0  God !  let  me 
hold  fast  to  thy  salvation  of  the  human  race  througli  Jesus  Christ ;  let 
me  be  a  German  Christian,  and  let  me,  through  Jesus,  become  free, 
peaceful,  confident,  and  also  persevering  and  strong."  (p.  147.) 

But,  at  the  same  time,  he  wntes:  **It  is  all  over  with  devotees. 
What  is  needed  now  is  action." 

A  letter  of  the  end  of  March,  1818,  to  CI ,  indicates  a  still 

greater  departure  from  Christian  simplicity.     In  this  he  says : 

"  I  cannot  charge  myself  with  being  a  doubter.  It  would  be  to  me  the  most 
fearful  of  all  things,  to  be  feeble  or  indeterminate. 

"And  yet  there  is  one  thing  which  distresses  me;  which  has,  for  a  long 
time,  had  power  to  cool  my  warmth,  and  with  which  you  must  be  made  ac- 
quainted ;  in  regard  to  which  I  may,  {Xirhaps,  receive  from  you  an  impulse 
toward  a  more  fixed  belief. 

''  During  last  summer  I  attained  a  real  fixity  in  my  convictions  upon  the 
subjects  of  highest  importance  to  us.  My  faith  became  more  firmly  grounded ; 
I  desired,  even  if  I  could  do  nothing  more,  at  least  to  be  a  real  Christian  and 
a  real  German.  Tnisting  confidently,  in  all  things,  to  the  grace  of  Our  Father, 
I  was  free  in  my  belief,  always  courageous,  and  could  go  with  firm  steps  in  the 
road  which  my  will  and  my  reason  had  chosen.  Love  excite<l  me  to  action, 
prevented  me  from  becoming  stupefied,  and  rendered  me  decided,  firm,  and 
peaceful  in  all  matters  that  concerned  me.  llius  I  experienced,  in  reality, 
the  blessedness  of  faith,  expressed  it  in  my  sermons,  and  could,  with  truthful- 
ness, encourage  others  to  faith. 

"  Since  my  coming  hither,  into  a  world  wider,  and  quite  diflfcrcnt  in  all  its 
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peculiarities  and  chief  traits ;  since  I  have  seen,  in  many  whom  I  love,  too 
much  of  the  northern  modesty,  and  have  lieard  the  sphere  of  my  own  l>eliefii 
de»icril)ed  as  visionary  by  others,  who  yet  discourse  upon  faith  ;  and  since,  Ins- 
sides  other  boolts,  I  have,  chiefly  by  your  means,  become  acquainted  witli 
Herder's  views,  it  has  g^radually  come  to  be  with  me  otherwise  than  before. 
At  first,  my  attention  was  excited  only  ;  after,  what  I  heard  was  repugnant  to 
me  ;  sometimes  I  was  confused  within  myself,  and  on  the  whole,  I  am  at  least 
colder  and  less  courageous  than  heretofore. 

*'  In  truth,  so  much  is  my  firm  determination  ;  that  reason  shall  be  my 
supreme  rule ;  I  would  possess  not  a  visionary,  but  a  pure  and  sound  faith  ; 
and  even  if  I  hold  to  my  former  beliefs,  I  must  be  able  to  make  them  out  as 
clearly  sure  and  sound.  I  have  always  reverenced  in  Jesus  the  highest  and 
most  beautiful  picture  of  our  manhood  ;  but  to  consider  him  a  mere  ordinary 
man,  seems  to  me,  now,  too  desolate  and  harsh. 

"  I  will  not  willingly  renounce  reason  and  understanding ;  but  it  makes  me 
cheerful  and  happy,  and  certainly  does  not  impede  me  in  acticm,  to  reverence  in 
the  great  'i'eacher  of  the  eternal  God,  a  constant  helper,  a  divine  brother,  who 
kindly  makes  up  for  tlie  deficiencies  of  the  world  and  humanity,  who  raises  us 
above  a  system  of  legality.  Did  he  now  die  for  himself  alone,  a  hero  for  the 
■ake  only  of  bis  own  opinion  ?  Did  he  merely  bear  witness  to  the  truth  of  liis 
instruction,  without  intending  to  purchase  a  great  benefit  for  men  V  (p.  148.) 

In  a  second  letter  to  the  same  friend,  he  says  :  **  But  you  know  that,  by  little 
and  little,  my  whole  system  of  beliefs  grew  continually  darker,  and  that  I  was 
almost  entirely  fallen  into  a  blimf  dei)endcnce  upon  ancient  formulas  of  belief, 
giving  up  my  own  independent  faith  ;  and  you  know  how  I  have  come  into 
this  condition  mainly  by  your  moans."  (p.  154.) 

But  on  the  5th  of  May,  the  unhappy  fruit  of  the  refinemeuts  which 
drew  him  further  and  further  from  a  pure  Christianity,  comes  clearly 
out  in  these  words  of  his  diary :  "  Lord,  to-day  again  this  so  miserable 
unhappiness  has  sometimes  attacked  me ;  but  a  steady  will  and  steady 
occupation  solves  all,  and  helps  through  all,  and  the  fatherland  be- 
comes a  source  of  pleasure  and  virtue.  Our  God-man  Christ,  our  Lord, 
is  a  picture  of  humanity  that  must  always  remain  beautiful  and  peace- 
ful. When  I  reflect,  I  often  think  that  some  one,  courageous  beyond 
himself,  will  undertake  to  drive  a  sword  into  the  vitals  of  Kotzebue,  or 
some  other  such  traitor  to  the  country."  (p.  150.) 

In  the  same  month  of  May,  1818,  Sand  became  acquainted  with  one 

K r,  a  pupil  of  Hegel,  who  made  a  deep  impression  on  him  by  his 

cunning  frenzy,  and  carried  him  quite  beyond  control.    To  understand 

this  K r,  and  his  influence  on  Sand,  it  will  be  abundantly  sufficient 

to  quote  what  the  latter  writes  in  his  diary,  October  20,  1818  : 

**K r  came  in  in  the  evening,  and  was  healthy,  noble,  and  free,  clear 

and  firm,  immovable,  and  consistent  in  his  views.  He  told  me  how  he  had 
formerly  had  such  misgivings,  but  how  he  was  now  completely  free  from  them, 
and  how  he  was  consistent  and  clear  on  the  question  of  religion.  Heaven  must 
be  boldly  taken  by  storm ;  all  stain  of  sin,  all  distinction  of  good  and  evil, 
must  completely  disappear  from  before  the  soul,  as  an  empty  and  ^se  show : 
and  then  will  the  soul  vanquish  men,  earth,  and  the  mansions  of  heaven ! 
Only  in  unity  is  there  blessedness,  to  him,  in  equal  and  everlasting  rest.  But 
he  respects  every  brother  as  near  himself,  and  recognizes  him,  as  a  complement 
of  himself.  Yet  he  is  free  above  freedom,  and  has  another  home  besides  the 
fittherland.  He  knows  how  to  seek  it,  and  is  firmly  determined  to  do  so.  I 
seem  to  him  pious,  as  well  as  near  to  him,  and  recognized  as  such  ;  I  was  pious 
in  the  sight  of  God,  and  would  remain  so ;  and  I  desire  to 'be  holy  only  in 
comparison  with  the  world ;  not  in  my  own  eyes.    If  he  can  seem  holy  in  Ids 
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own  eyes,  let  him  do  80 — I  miut  remain  behind.  But  he  vowed  freely  that  he 
would  undertake  to  maintain  sucli  a  character  continually,  or  that  ho  would 
disappear,  a  wretched  mass  of  dross.  Thus  he  acts  not  for  himself,  but  fur  all 
of  us.  since  we  are  all  one  spirit, — a  pure  spirit.  And  all  this  he  s&id  »o  clearly, 
BO  loftily,  with  a  peacefulness  so  powerful  as  I  never  saw.  I  lost  all  feeling  of 
stranj^eness,  and  was  drawn  to  him  as  a  brother  in  freedom.  God  help  I"  (pp. 
168,  169.) 

The  contrast  between  Sand  and  K r  comes  out  more  strongly 

in  the  following  important  extract  from  his  diary : 

"  November  2.  Victory,  unending  victory !  To  will  to  live  according  to  my 
own  convictions,  in  my  own  way,  with  an  unrestricted  will,  beyond  which 
nothing  in  the  world  pertains  to  me  before  God  ;  to  maintain,  with  life  and 
death,  among  the  people  a  state  of  pure  uprightness  (that  is,  the  only  condition 
con&istent  with  GckI's  commands),  against  all  human  sentiments  ;  to  desire  to 
introduce,  by  preachiug  and  dying,  a  pure  humanity  among  my  German  nation. 
This  seems  to  me  altogether  another  thing  from  living  in  renunciation  of  the 
people.  I  thank  thee,  0  God !  for  thy  grace.  What  infinite  power  and  blessing 
do  I  discover  in  my  own  will ;  I  doubt  no  more  1  lliis  is  the  condition  of  true 
likeness  to  God."  (p.  170.) 

A  letter  to  bis  mother  contains  expressions  quite  similar.  In  this 
be  ^avs : 

*'  K r.  as  yon  correctly  judge,  seems  to  me  an  acute  and  powerful  mind  ; 

for  he  has  deep  and  firm  convictions,  and  an  individualized  ana  powerful  will ; 
and  thus  has  the  impress  upon  him  which  we  derive  from  God.  But  his  con- 
viction is  a  distinct  disgust  at  every  thing  that  exists ;  at  all  being,  life,  and 
effort ;  he  endeavors  boldly  to  destroy  the  form  of  every  thing,  and  even  him- 
self, as  he  now  exists ;  he  has  no  pleasure  in  his  existence,  in  the  world,  or  in 
his  nation.  Humanity,  which  should  be  to  him  a  pure  and  holy  picture,  such 
M  we  know  it  to  be  displayed  in  Jesus,  our  Saviour,  counts  with  him  for  noth- 
ing ;  is  to  him  nothing  but  a  delay  in  individimlity — in  evil. 

''And  therefore,  dear  mother,  I  must  say  to  you.  that  among  our  |)eople  I 

know  bolder  and  nobler  heroes :  and  that  in  the  path  in  which  K r  thrusts  mo 

backward,  and  kills  me,  1  feel  myself  drawn  toward  them  with  inexpressible 
power.  Like  him,  they  recognize  no  human  attainment  more  holy  than  the 
good  of  the  highest  divine  grace,  likeness  to  Go(i :  the  possession,  by  man,  of 
an  individual  conviction  and  will  for  himself.    In  this  belief  they  are  wholly 

without  doubt,  and  as  strong  in  their  wills  as  K r ;  but  their  convictions 

look  toward  active  life  and  pleasure  in  striving  ;  and  if  they  could  have  their 
own  way,  they  would  insist  on  introducing  among  our  German  people  that 
pure  condition  of  humanity  in  which  every  one  can  train  himself  to  every 
thing  for  which  God  has  ordained  him  ;  they  would  glorify  humanity  in  our 
nation  !  And  since  they  have  attained  to  this  crmdition,  not  one  doubt  has 
assaulted  their  souls ;  they  have  not  even  trembled. 

**  Of  this  mental  pleasure,  and  this  victory,  I  experience  some  indications  ; 

and  therefore  I  quite  give  up  K r.  My  inherited  feelings  ha«l  already  disin- 

clined  me  to  his  views  ;  but  now  I  possess  a  faith,  the  loftiest  belief  upon  this 
earth ;  and  this  alone  I  will  enjoy."  (pp.  171,  172.) 

Who  were  these  bolder  heroes  to  whom  Sand  felt  himself  attracted 
▼ith  sucb  inexpressible  power,  and  from  whom  be  expected  such 
transcendent  benefits  to  bis  fatherland  ? 

Late  researches,  and  especially  a  work  entitled  "  Tlie  German  Youth 
in  the  Late  Burschenschafts  and  Turning  Societiea^^  indicate,  with  the 
utmost  clearness,  that  Sand  alluded  to  Karl  FoUenius  and  his  followers. 

Tlie  author  of  the  above-named  work  (Robert  Wesselhoft),  thus 
describes  bis  first  visit  to  FoUenius : 
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**  Ho  received  ns  like  old  acquaintances.  We  called  each  other  thou ;  he  was 
hearty  and  easy,  open  and  contidin^^,  without  requiring  that  any  one  should  at 
once  unconditionally  reciprocate  all  this.  But  there  was  in  his  demeanor,  his 
attitude,  tlie  tone  of  his  voice,  his  emotions,  and  looks,  in  short,  in  the  whole 
man,  something  nohle  ;  peace,  power,  clearness,  a  seriousness  almost  proud ; 
an  individuality,  which  insensibly  secured  a  remarkable  degree  of  rcK()ect  from 
all  near  him.  And  in  his  morals  he  was  as  strict,  as  pure,  and  as  cliaste  as  in 
his  language  ;  and  we  have  found  no  one  like  him,  or  certainly  no  one  equal 
to  him,  in  purity  and  vigor  of  moi-als  and  manners.  "<> 

Follenius  lectured  on  the  Pandects.  Ilis  "  philosophy  was,  through- 
out, practical.  He  required  all  that  is  recognized  by  the  human  reason 
as  good,  beautiful,  and  true,  to  be  accomplished  by  means  of  the  moral 
will.  .  .  .  The  State  must  be  organized  correspondently  with  the 
reason  of  the  members  of  it."f 

In  this  manner,  proceeds  our  author,  Follenius  developed  a  degree 
of  self-consciousness  that  was  astonishing : 

"  He  was  bold  enough  to  assert  that  his  own  life  was  such  as  reason  required. 
With  an  indescribable  expression  of  contempt  in  his  features,  he  accused  those 
of  cowardice  and  weakness  who  imagine  that  the  knowledge  of  truth  and 
beauty,  and  especially  of  their  highest  ideals,  could  be  disjoined  from  living 
them  out,  practicing  them,  realizing  them  in  their  widest  extent.  For  he  as- 
serted that  man's  knowledge  of  good  and  riglit  never  exceeds  his  power  and 
his  will ;  and  that  the  latter  are  limited  only  by  the  former. 

"  It  will  be  readily  understood  that  these  proud  sentiments  gave  the  more 
offense  in  proportion  as  Follenius'  own  life  furnished  fewer  opportunities  for 
disputing  his  positions.  All  that  could  be  alleged  against  him  amounted  to 
the  charge,  that  he  was  deficient  in  a  certain  humility  and  modesty.  But  this 
accusation  could  not  provoke,  from  one  who  saw  his  superiority  recognized, 
any  thing  more  than  a  compassionate  laugh,  which  said,  clearly  enough, 
\Ye  weaklings!  Your  envious  vanity  and  vile  weaknesses  are  remarkably 
shrewd  !'"t 

Follenius  required  unconditional  acquiescence  in,  or  difference  from 
his  views. 


II 


While  in  Giessen,  he  had  driven  hii*  opponents  to  this  position,  and  main- 
tained his  own  ascendency,  because  he  had  control  of  the  existence  of  the  Giessen 
Friends  known  by  the  title  of  Bhick.  But  at  Jena  he  had  not  this  control."S 
**  As  soon  as  Follenius  defined  this  unconditional! ty  in  its  whole  extent,  all 
seemed  to  bow  before  the  boldness  of  his  conceptions,  llie  conviction  that 
showed  itself  so  profoundly  and  strongly,  commandeil  respect,  but  it  was  felt 
that  it  was  respected  only  as  it  existed  in  Follenius,  and  could  not  be  separated 
from  him.  But  his  hearers  did  not  yet  understand  themselves  thoroughly  enough 
to  be  able  at  once  to  be  clear  in  this  feeling.  But  they  were  sensible  of  some 
opposition  of  thoughts  within  themselves  which  prevented  tliem  from  resisting, 
with  Follenius,  all  history,  and  all  things,  both  i>ast  and  future,  and  from  as- 
serting, with  him,  that  whatever  had  happened  had  been  brought  about  by 
men,  and  that  it  might  just  as  well  have  been  otherwise,  had  men  followed  a 
better  knowle<lge,  and  been  willing  to  put  the  reason  in  possession  of  all  its 
rights.  But  Follenius  claimed  that  he  possessed  this  better  knowledge.  Politi- 
cally, he  was  purely  republican  ;  for  he  would  construct  the  State  as  it  should 
be,  from  the  individual  man  as  he  should  be  ;  and  he  thought  himself  compe- 
tent to  represent  the  latter,  and,  therefore,  authorized  to  require  as  much  from 
others.  And  this  he  required  unconditionally  ;  concluding  that  any  one  who 
would  accept  this  unconditionally,  would  also  accept  unconditionally  the  re- 
publican frame  of  government.    Aiiy  one  accepting  his  system  became  '  uncon- 

•  "^  German  Touih^'^Ac^^  da,  tlb.,p.71.  $Ib.,i>.7&  SINp.78. 
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ditioned.'  As  his  whole  system  had  a  practical  purpofte,  and  looked  to  the 
realization  of  its  piinciples,  thus  the  receiving  of  his  \news — L  €.,  *  uncondition- 
ality* — was  really  a  very  serious  matter;  and  it  can  readily  and  clearly  he 
apprehended  that  the  unconditional  recipients  of  Follenius'  opinions  were  as 
earnest  in  them  as  he,  from  the  moment  of  their  accepting  them. 

**  Fortunately  for  the  world,  of  ahout  thirty  Friends  who  formed  the  narrow 
circle  around  Dr.  Follenius,  only  three  were  entirely  *  unconditional,'  and  there 
were  about  five  more  in  a  doubtful  state.  One  of  these  tliree  was  Sand.  All 
the  rest  were  in  favor  of  moderate  views  ;  many  were  only  seeking  instruction 
and  interchange  of  ideas  in  their  circle,  and  were  neutral ;  and  a  few  desired 
Follenius'  conversion.  It  was  supposed  that  Court  Councilor  Fries  would 
best  accomplish  this  work  of  information  and  conversion,  and  sliortly  the 
whole  society  met  once  a  week  with  him,  and  disputed  vigorously.  But  as 
both  Fries  and  Follenius  had  a  fixed  and  completed  system,  this  led  to  no  re- 
sult   Neither  convinced  the  other."® 

But  among  the  students  there  was  no  thought  of  an  agreement,  and 
in  March,  1819,  the  whole  society  was  broken  up  into  a  completely 
inimical  separation,  only  three  adhering  to  Follenius,  among  wliom,  as 
we  have  said,  was  Sand.  Our  author  goes  into  some  detail  as  to  the 
reasons  why  Follenius  was  not  acceptable  to  the  other  students.  He 
says:  "All  authoritative  proceedings  were  much  hated  at  Jena;  the 
students  only  loved  their  teachers  and  valued  their  intellects.  Folle- 
nius, with  his  moral -political  ideas,  could  not  succeed  in  Jena.  People 
had  learned  and  received  too  much  from  previous  teachers  to  give  it 
up  for  what  Follenius  offered.  They  criticised  him,  and  advised  others 
to  do  so — why  should  Follenius  not  be  criticised?  The  harshness 
with  which  he  would  have  propagated  his  beliefs  and  opinions,  and 
with  which  he  assei'ted  that  only  cowardice  and  weakness  refrained 
from  adhering  to  them,  and  carrying  them  into  practice,  drove  his 
friends  into  such  an  opposition  as  made  it  out  of  the  question  for  his 
instructions  to  have  any  influence  on  the  students.  Even  those  who 
could  not  refuse  their  respect  to  Follenius,  opposed  him  strenuously  at 
the  same  time;  asserting  that  no  one,  unless  he  were  Christ,  was  en- 
titled to  claim  that  he  was  possessed  of  the  truth.  Only  Christ  held 
that  position ;  and  in  him  intellectual  freedom  is  to  be  enjoyed.  In  a 
moral  and  religious  sense,  there  is  a  Saviour ;  but  nobody  is  going  to 
believe  in  a  moral-political  Messiah/'f 

This  reference  to  Christ  relates  to  a  hymn  which  Follenius  wrote  for 
the  communion.     It  began  : 

*'  A  Christ  thou  must  become."  J 

The  last  stanza  is : 

' '  Tlie  man  is  flown  away  ; 
A  Christ  canst  thou  become. 
Like  thee,  a  child  on  earth 
Was  he,  the  Son  of  man. 

•  "  German  Youth,''  lie,  pp.  74-76.  t  lb.,  p.  Sa  %  lb.,  p.  84. 
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Within  thy  being  notliing  U  destroyed. 

God  guideth  thee  as  thou  dost  guide  thyself. 

ITirough  thee,  by  love,  Go(i  dotli  become 

A  man,  that  he  may  still  be  end  and  aim  into  us."^ 

Another  poem  of  Follcnius',  a  turbulent  summons  to  insurrection, 

Sand  Lad  printed  and  distributed  as  widely  as  possible.     It  begins : 

**  Human  crowd,  O  thou  great  human  desert ! 
Who  of  late  the  mental  spring-time  greetcdst. 
Break  at  last— crash  up,  O  ancient  ice  !"f 

As  an  additional  description  of  FoUenius,  I  add  the  following : 


It 


When  we  asked  him  if  he  believed  that  his  system  could  be  put  into  prac- 
tice without  blood,  he  answered,  calmly,  *  No.  In  the  worst  event,  all  must 
be  sacrificed  who  entertain  different  opinions.'  And  wiieu  we  replied  that  our 
feelings  revolted  at  such  a  terrorism,  and  that,  as  Christians  and  men,  we 
thought  it  wrong  to  murder  men.  otherwise,  perhaps,  good  and  upright,  because 
they  ventured  to  think  and  believe  differently  from  us  ;  and  even  that  we  did 
not  claiim  the  right  of  condemning  the  moral  convictions  of  others,  he  answered 
that  *  the  feelings  have  nothing  to  do  with  this  case,  but  necessity.  And  if  you 
have  the  conviction  in  you  that  your  beliefs  are  true,  the  feeling  of  the  neces- 
sity of  acting  out  this  truth  amnot  be  strange  to  you,  unless  by  reason  of 
cowardice.  'Vhe  means  are  not  to  be  considered  when  the  case  is  one  of  moral 
necessity.' 

**  When  we  observed,  that  this  was  the  Jesuitical  principle,  that  the  end 
sanctifies  the  means,  he  calmly  replied,  that  *  a  moral  necessity  is  not  an  end 
at  all ;  and  in  reference  to  that,  all  means  are  alike.' 

**  Fortunately,  we  could  find  no  such  moral  necessity  within  us  ;  and  had  to 
admit  that  we  did  not  believe  it  existed,  except  in  him. 

'*  *  Good  ;'  he  answered  *  that  is  enough,  however.'  " 

We  shall,  hereafter,  refer  once  more  to  Follenius;  and,  therefore, 
shall  only  describe  him  so  far  &s  is  necessary  to  show  how  predomi 
nant  an  induence  he  exercised  upon  Sand.  Although  this  is  plain, 
from  many  of  Sandys  expressions,  already  quoted,  it  appears  still  more 
clearly  in  portions  of  the  latter  pait  of  his  diary,  lie  writes,  on  5th 
December,  1818 : 

**  I  will  have  but  one  grace — the  everlasting  grace  of  God— which,  therefore, 
can  never  turn  back  from  me,  but  is  inwoven  with  the  rudiments  of  my 
being.  I  renounce  the  feeble  belit>f  in  the  occasional  interposition  of  God's 
hand  behind  the  scenes  of  the  play  of  nature  and  humanity,  and  proportion- 
ably  more  shall  1,  on  the  other  hand,  elevate  my  own  spirit,  and  praise  thy 
primeval  grace,  0  God  !  by  my  whole  active  existence  and  life.  And  these  im- 
mediate relations  with  thee,  0  God !  my  soul  shall  never  mistake,  nor  destroy, 
nor  forget.  Here,  thy  grace  shall  endure  forever,  with  every  day — here,  in  thy 
love.  I  will  rightly  understand  my  will,  the  loftiest  g^ft  of  God,  the  only  real 
possession  ;  and  with  it  will  possess  all  the  infinity  of  material  which  thou  hast 
placed  about  me  for  trial  and  for  self-creation.  I  reject  all  grace  which  I  do 
not  acquire  from  myself ;  such  undesired  grace  is  none  at  all  for  me  ;  it  destroys 
itself.  Not  to  live  distinctly  up  to  one's  convictions,  to  vary  from  them  for 
fear  and  human  opinions,  not  to  be  willing  to  die  for  them,  is  brutal — ^Is  the 
vileness  of  millions  for  thousands  of  years.  Flee,  with  drcumspection,  the 
snares  of  iSatan. "  (p.  178.) 

On  the  Slst  of  December,  ho  writes  :  **  Thus  I  celebrate  the  last  day  of  this 
year,  1818,  seriously  and  joyfully,  and  am  sure  that  the  last  Christmas  is  past 
which  I  shall  have  kept.     If  any  thing  is  to  come  of  our  efforts ;  if  humanity 

•  Hobnhont,  toL  L  p.  60.  f !!».,  toL  iL  p.  IML 
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is  to  prosper  in  oar  fatherland  ;  if,  at  this  important  time,  all  is  not  to  be  for- 
gotten again,  and  enthusiasm  to  perinh  out  of  the  liuid,  tliat  wretch,  that 
traitor,  that  corrupter  of  youth,  A.  v.  E.,  must  go  down — that  I  see.  Until  I 
have  accomplished  this  I  shall  hare  no  rest ;  and  what  shall  console  roe  until 
I  know  that,  with  honorable  boldness,  I  have  set  my  life  ui>on  the  deed  1  Qod, 
I  ask  nothing  of  thee,  except  upright  purity  and  courage  of  soul,  lest,  in  that 
most  lofty  hour,  I  may  lose  my  life."  (p.  It 4.) 

Sand  carried  about  with  him  this  firm  resolve  upon  murder  for 
months.  Nevertheless,  his  frieuds  report  that  there  was  observable  in 
him  DO  change,  no  disquiet,  no  uneasj  abstraction.  He  even  attended 
lectures  most  regularly,  as  if  preparing  himself  for  many  future  years  of 
life. 

But  in  this  unhappy  and  fearful  silence  the  scheme  of  murder  was 
becoming  riper  and  more  fixed. 

*  On  the  9th  of  March,  1819,  he  left  Jena  and  went  to  the  Wart- 
burg,  where  he  wrote  in  the  book  at  the  inn  : 

**  Into  the  true  heart  strike  the  lance, 
A  road  for  German  freedom  !" 

On  the  l7th  he  reached  Frankfort,  and  thence  proceeded,  by  Darm- 
stadt, to  Mannheim,  where  he  arrived  at  half- past  nine  a.  m. 

His  first  step  was  to  call  on  Kotzebuc,  who  was  not  at  home ;  but 
he  was  admitted  to  see  him  about  five  in  the  afternoon.  Afler  some 
little  conversation,  Sand  dretr  his  dagger  and  struck  down  the 
"  whimpering''  Kotzebue,  with  the  words^  "  Here,  thou  traitor  to  the 
fatherland !"  He  stabbed  him  three  times,  though  the  first  blow  was 
fatal,  having  severed  the  main  artery  of  the  lungs.  Kotzebue  died  in 
a  few  minutes.  Sand  then  rushed  out  of  the  house  and  cned,  with  a 
loud  voice,  to  the  gathering  ,crowd,  *^Long  live  my  German  fatherland, 
and  all  of  the  German  people — all  who  strive  to  better  the  condition 
of  pure  humanity !"  Then,  kneeling  down,  he  prayed,  "  God,  I  thank 
thee  for  this  victory ;"  thrust  a  short  sword  into  his  left  breast  until  it 
stuck  fast,  and  fell  down. 

He  was  brought  into  the  hospital  at  six  p.  m.  He  lay  there, 
**  stretched  out  on  his  back,  his  face  deadly  pale,  his  lips  blue,  his 
hands  and  feet  cold  and  stiff,  scarcely  breathing,  his  pulse  hardly  per- 
ceptible." He  was  revived  by  warm  wine,  so  that  at  half-past  seven 
the  question  could  be  put  to  him,  whether  he  had  murdered  Kotzebue. 
He  raised  his  head,  opened  his  eyes,  and  nodded  quickly  and  strongly. 
He  then  asked  for  paper,  and  wrote,  in  pencil,  ^^  A.  v.  Kotzebuc  is  the 
corrupter  of  our  youth,  the  defamer  of  our  national  history,  and  the 
Russian  spy  upon  our  fatherland." 

During  the  night  he  caused  the  account  of  the  battle  of  Sempach  to 
be  read  to  him,  from  Kohlrausch's  History  of  Germany. 

*  Tb«  following  teeoont  is  from  HofanlionC,  toL  L  pp^  4S-ML 
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His  wounds  healed  after  foarteen  days,  but  an  extravasation  in  the 
cavity  of  the  left  chest  made  a  painful  operation  necessary.  This  left 
a  wound  wliich  remained  open  some  months,  and  the  dressing  twice  a 
day,  and  the  constant  position  on  his  back,  caused  him,  often,  the 
severest  pain.  On  the  5th  of  April  he  was  removed  from  the  hospital 
to  prison. 

**  His  demeanor,  during  his  whole  imprisonment,  was  praiseworthy ; 
without  making  demands,  he  thankfully  received  whatever  was  done 
fur  alleviating  his  sufferings ;  and  toward  the  members  of  the  com- 
mission of  investigation  he  was  mostly  obedient  and  modest.  But  this 
did  not  prevent  him  from  purposely  endeavoring  to  delay  the  investi- 
gation by  numerous  untruths."* 

The  result  of  a  long  investigation  was,  that  the  high  court  of  justice 
in  Mannheim  decreed,  on  the  5th  May,  1820,  that  Sand,  "  having  been 
guilty  of  the  murder  of  Imperial  Russian  State  Councilor  Von  Kotze- 
bue,  and  having  confessed  the  same,  should,  therefore,  for  his  own  pun- 
ishment, and  for  the  example  and  warning  of  others,  be  put  to  death 
with  the  sword." 

This  decision  was  approved  by  the  Grand  Duke  on  the  12th  of  May. 

On  the  iTth  of  May,  at  half-past  ten  a.  m.,  in  the  presence  of  two 
witnesses,  the  sentence  of  death,  confirmed  by  the  supreme  authority, 
was  read  to  Sand,  who,  by  permission,  dictated  the  following  paper : 

**Thi8  hour,  and  the  honorable  judge,  with  the  final  sentence,  are  welcome 
to  him  ;  he  will  strengthen  himself  in  the  strength  of  his  God  ;  since  he  has 
often  and  clearly  proclaimed,  that  of  human  miseries,  none  seem  to  him  equal 
to  that  of  living  without  being  able  to  live  for  the  fatherland,  and  for  the 
highest  purposes  of  humanity  ;  that  he  dies  willingly,  where  he  cannot  labor, 
according  to  his  love,  for  his  ideas ;  where  he  cannot  be  free. 

**Thus  he  approaches  the  gate  of  eternity  with  free  courage  ;  and  since  he 
has  ever  been  inwardly  oppressed  by  the  fact,  that,  on  earth,  true  good  only 
comes  out  in  the  strife  of  opposed  miseries  ;  that  any  one  who  desires  to  work 
for  the  highest,  the  divine,  must  be  leader  and  member  of  a  party.  .  .  .f 
He  cherishes  the  hope  of  satisfying,  by  his  death,  those  who  hate  him ;  and, 
likewise,  those  with  whom  he  sympathizes,  and  whose  love  is  one  with  his 
earthly  happiness.  Death  is  welcome  to  him,  for  he  feels  himself  to  possess  the 
requisite  strength,  with  the  help  of  God,  as  a  man  should." 

The  20th  of  May  was  the  day  of  execution ;  and  until  that  time  the 
officers  of  the  prison  were  ordered  to  admit  proper  persons  into  it,  on 
the  requisition  of  the  prisoner,  especially  Protestant  clergymen,  and  to 
comply  with  all  his  reasonable  wishes. 

During  the  period  up  to  the  execution,  the  commissary  in  charge  of 
the  arrangements  visited  the  criminal  at  various  times,  and  observed, 
in  a  report  of  May  19th,  that  at  all  these  visits  Sand  maintained  the 

*  This  testimony  Is  trom  the  chief  of  the  InTesUgating  oommlsslon. 
t  Something,  says  Uobnhorst,  seema  wanting  here. 
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same  steadiness  of  demeanor  as  at  the  time  of  hearing;  his  si^ntence. 
C>n  the  same  day,  Sand  requested  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  gi>  to 
the  place  of  execution  without  anv  clergyman,  alleging,  as  ji  ix^iisi-^n, 
that  such  attendance  was  a  dislionor  to  the  clersjvman  and  to  rclijrion. 
Tlie  last  must  exist  in  the  heart;  and  cannot  come  in  from  witltout, 
certainly  not  durins:  the  excitement  of  such  an  occasion.  As  all  ex- 
hortations,  even  of  the  clerg}'men  in  attendance,  had  been  fniitless,* 
there  was  no  hesitation  in  granting  this  request. 

On  the  20th  of  May,  at  five  in  the  morning,  Sand  was  placed  in  a 
low,  open  carriage,  within  the  closed  doors  of  the  prison,  having  with 
him  the  head-jailer,  who  was,  by  his  request,  to  sup{H>rt  him,  and  to 
conduct  him  to  the  place  of  execution ;  and  two  under-jailers  were  ap- 
pointed to  walk  behind  the  carriage.  He  wore  a  dark  green  over- 
coat (not  an  old-Grerman  black  coat,  as  various  papers  stilted),  linen 
pantaloons,  and  laced  boots,  without  any  covering  on  his  head.  The 
carriage  and  its  personal  attendants  were  received,  before  the  prison, 
by  a  squadron  of  cavalry,  drawn  up  in  readiness.  The  procession 
advanced  to  a  meadow,  lying  not  far  from  the  city  gate,  where  was  the 
scaffold,  surrounded  with  a  square  of  infantry.  Sand  was  lifted  from 
the  wagon,  and  mounted  the  scaffold  himself,  leaning  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  two  under-jailers.  llaving  arrived  at  the  top,  lie  turned  him- 
self about,  with  rolling  eyes,  threw  quickly  down  upon  the  ground  a 
handkerchief  which  he  carried  in  his  hand,  lifted  up  his  right  hand,  as 
if  pronouncing  an  oath,  lifting  his  eyes  to  heaven  at  the  same  time, 
and  then  permitted  himself  to  be  led  to  the  block,  where  he  remained 
standing,  by  his  express  desire,  until  the  time  of  preparing  for  execu- 
tion. The  sentence  of  death  was  now  read  aloud  by  an  actuary,  and 
the  hands  and  body  of  the  prisoner  bound  fast  to  the  block,  Sand  say- 
ing, to  the  executioner's  servant,  in  a  low  voice,  "  Do  not  tie  me  too 
tight,  or  you  will  hurt  me."  His  eyes  having  been  bound  up,  the  exe- 
cution was  finished,  the  head  being  severed  from  the  shoulders  with 
one  blow. 

The  execution  was  conducted  with  the  utmost  order,  and  in  the 
deepest  silence  on  the  part  of  the  spectators,  except,  at  the  moment  of 
the  decapitation,  some  expressions  of  sympathy  were  heard. 

A  little  before  the  stroke,  he  said,  in  an  audible  voice,  "  God  gives 
me  much  pleasure  in  my  death — it  is  finished — I  die  in  the  grace  of 
my  God." 

He  died,  with  much  firmness,  and  entire  presence  of  mind,  about 
lialf-past  five.  His  body  and  the  separated  head  were  soon  placed  in  a 
coffin,  which  was  in  readiness,  and  which  was  immediately  fastened 
down.    The  military  escorted  the  body  back  to  the  prison. 
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At  eleven  o*clock  on  the  following  night,  Sand's  body  was  buried  in 
the  Lutheran  church,  near  the  prison. 


It  remains  to  add,  from  the  documents  relating  to  the  trial,  as  given 
by  Hohnhorst,  some  matter  which  may  serve  to  fill  out  the  sketch  of 
Sand*s  character,  and  to  explain  his  connection  with  the  society  of  the 
^  Blacks,"  and  with  the  Burschenschaftj  and  with  particular  reference 
to  the  murder. 

His  expressions  as  to  religion,  patriotism,  politics,  are  quite  con- 
sistent with  those  in  his  diary  and  his  letters,  and  remarkably  with  the 
views  of  Karl  Follenius. 

On  Christianity,  Sand  expressed  himself  thus : 

**  1.  llie  divine  laws  are  not  so  much  positiye  commands  as  an  advisory 
code,  by  which  man  may  govern  his  actions  according  to  his  own  convictions. 

**  2.  Tlie  man  who  endeavors  to  seek  the  divine,  so  far  as  is  within  his 
power,  who  never  finds  pleasure  in  evil,  bnt  seeks  to  keep  it  as  distant  from 
him  as  possible ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  adheres,  to  the  utmost  of  his  ability, 
to  what  is  good, — he  represents  the  image  of  Qod  upon  earth. 

**  8.  But  this  knowledge  proceeds  only  from  the  man  himself;  it  consists  in 
his  determination  that,  as  soon  as  he  has  recognised  any  thing  as  true  and 
clear,  he  will  openly  confess  it  for  the  good  of  all.  When  a  man  has,  accord- 
ing to  his  powci-8,  so  recognized  a  truth,  that  he  can  say,  before  God,  '  This  is 
true,'  it  is  a  truth  also  when  he  doei  it.  When  one  can  comprehend  his  whole 
being,  and  can  then  say,  before  God,  *  Tliis  is  true,'  he  easily  becomes  concor- 
dant with  himself.  For  whither  would  it  lead,  if  men  should  assume  to  see, 
investigate,  and  condemn,  as  to  be  rejected,  their  own  endowments  ?  Every 
one  must  stand  for  himself  before  God. 

*'  4.  But  one  who  seeks  to  repress  the  divine  in  man,  is  trebly  deserving  of 
murder  and  the  stroke  of  death. 

'*  6.  Any  one  not  of  this  opinion,  or  who  would  apply  texts  of  the  Bible  to 
the  actions  of  a  criminal,  is  a  theological  blockhead.  "^ 

For  such  did  Sand  pronounce  the  author  of  a  letter  to  him  from  an 
unknown  hand,  otherwise  a  very  well-meant  letter,  as  he.  himself  said, 
in  which  he  was  admonished  to  receive  a  sense  of  his  crime,  with  a 
reference  to  various  places  in  the  Scriptures. 

He  prayed  God,  daily,  for  knowledge  and  enlightenment  If  he 
should  learn,  by  divine  suggestion,  that  his  act  was  wrong,  he  would 
repent  it  from  that  hour ;  but,  so  far,  this  has  not  happened. 

As  to  the  laws  of  the  State,  and  the  State  itself,  he  said :  ^  A  reason- 
able faith,  properly  based  upon  the  understanding,  is  to  me  a  law.  I 
must  live  according  to  my  free  will ;  and  that  which  my  convictions 
have  determined,  I  must  live  up  to.  In  case  of  collision  with  earthly 
laws,  no  man  should  be  restrained  by  these,  if  any  thing  is  to  be  done 
for  the  fatherland."     In  a  true  human  state,  every  man  must  be  able 

*  Hobobont,  toL  L  pp.  109-llt 
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to  govern  himself  as  fkr  as  is  possible.     Germany  must  be  free,  and 
nnder  one  government 

'*The  logical  result  of  these  views,**  savs  Ilohnhorst,  correctly, 
"seems  to  be  this:  My  own  conviction  is  my  law ;  I  do  right  when  I 
follow  it;  it  is,  for  me,  above  human  or  divine  precepts." 

With  an  incredible  inconsistency  with  these  views,  Sand  took  a  New 
Testament  with  him  on  his  journey  to  Mannheim,  and  strengthened 
and  edified  himself,  particularly  by  reading  the  Gospel  of  John.*  But 
he  also  took  with  him  Follenius'  hymn,  **  A  Christ  must  thou  become !" 

*'  The  end  sanctifies  the  means.  This  principle  found  in  Sand  a 
strenuous  supporter.  It  was,  he  said,  neither  dangerous  nor  shameful  ; 
for  it  was^ade  abominable  by  the  Jesuits  ouly  because  they  applied 
their  means  to  shameful  ends.  All  means  for  a  good  end  must  always 
be  good."!  His  adherence  to  this  frightful  principle  explains  only  too 
well  Sand's  constant  and  hateful  lying  at  his  trial,  which  stood  in  the 
strongest  contrast  with  his  proud  endeavors  after  moral  perfection  and 
moral  heroism. 

Nearly  all  Sand's  sentiments  agree  entirely  with  those  of  Follenius, 
above  quoted ;  and  show,  obviously,  that  the  latter  had  completely  pfot 
control  of  poor  Sand,  who  had,  intellectually,  come  to  be  quite  near 
him;  had,  in  truth,  unconditionally  enslaved  him  to  whom  free  and 
self-confirmed  conviction  was  to  bo  the  highest  law  of  all  action.  There 
is  only  One  who  makes  truly  free  those  who  give  themselves  uncon- 
ditionally to  him. 

The  question  has  often  been  asked,  What  was  the  reason  of  Sand's 
murder  of  Kotzebue  ?  Sand  gave  the  answer,  the  night  after  the 
murder,  as  I  have  given  it.  W^hether  Sand  was  acquainted  with  the 
details  of  Kotzebue's  life  and  writings,  cannot  be  certainly  aseertained.J 

After  all  the  matter  which  I  have  quoted  from  and  relating  to  Sand, 
no  one  will  wonder  that  the  most  various  judgments  were  formed  upon 
his  deed. 

Such  persons  as  based  their  opinions  upon  a  stnct  subjection  to  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  saw  nothing  except  a  positive  violation  of  the  divine 
command.  Thou  shalt  not  kill ;  and  no  defense,  however  subtle  and 
sophistical,  could  drive  them  from  this   belief.     And  yet   even  the 

•  "  In  tiie  world,"  wiys  Sand  (Hohnhorst,  1. 127),  "  men  have  sorrow,  wherever  they  go."  He 
had  ^>plied  to  himself^  as  will  appear  from  his  letter  to  his  parents,  the  wordn  of  Christ,  **  In 
this  world  ye  shall  have  tribulation ;  bat  be  of  good  cheer,  I  have  overcome  the  world"  John, 
1VL38. 

tHohnhorst,  1.119. 

X  ThoM  not  Informed  as  to  Kotzebae^s  character  are  referred  to  Appendix  Y I.  for  a  passage  on 
bla  work,  ^  Bahrdt  with  the  iron  forehead^'^  from  the  General  German  Library,  vol  cxil 
pt  1,  p.  218,  lie. 
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simplest  Christian  felt  that  this  murder  was  not  similar  to  murders  by 
criminals  whose  motives  were  persoual  revenge,  robbery,  and  the  like. 
Thus,  a  profound  sympathy  with  Sand  was  united  with  the  fullest  con- 
demnation of  his  crime. 

This  connection  of  sentiments  was  the  basis  of  Dc  Wctte^s  much- 
quoted  letter  to  Sand's  mother  ;*  which,  it  must  always  be  remem- 
bered, was  written  only  eight  days  after  the  murder.  A  copy  of  this 
letter,  which  was  sent  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  occasioned  De  Wctte's 
dismission.  In  tlie  beginning  of  this  letter  he  says  :  *^  The  deed  which 
he  has  committed  1%  it  is  true,  not  only  unlawful,  and  punishable  by 
earthly  judges,  but  also,  speaking  universally,  is  immoral,  and  con- 
trary to  the  moral  code.  No  right  can  be  established  by  wrgng,  fraud, 
or  violence ;  and  a  good  end  does  not  sanctify  wrong  means.  As  a 
teacher  of  morals,  I  cannot  countenance  such  actions ;  and  should  ad- 
vise that  evil  is  not  to  be  overcome  by  evil,  but  only  by  good." 
(Romans  xii.  21.)  De  Wette  wrote  with  confidence  to  the  Berlin 
theological  faculty,  "The  foregoing  general  moral  principles  laid  down 
in  the  letter,  according  to  which  I  declare  the  act  a  wrong  one,  will  be 
found  unblamable  by  the  faculty ;  they  are  those  of  the  Gospel."  He 
afterward  said  to  the  same  faculty,  "  Only  within  the  narrow  circle  of 
those  who  knew  and  loved  him  (Sand)  well,  and  to  his  relatives,  can 
it  be  pointed  out,  that  there  should  be  accorded  to  him  a  large  measure 
of  excuse ;  not  an  unconditional  justifiiMtion.  It  was  within  this  circle 
that  I  wrote  the  letter  of  comtbrt  to  the  mother;  I  did  not  obtrude 
myself  for  the  purpose,  but  circumstances  drew  me  into  iL"f  .  .  . 
"  It  would  never  have  occurred  to  me  to  publish  that  letter  in  that 
form."t  And  accordingly,  De  Wette  writes  to  the  mother,  that  he 
was  writing  to  her  a  "  defense"  of  her  son ;  and  this  is  so  true,  that  his 
letter  corresponds,  in  many  respects,  to  the  defense  made  for  Sand  by 
the  counsel  appointed  for  him  by  the  court. 

The  double  character  of  Snnd*s  action,  and  the  consequent  two  views 
to  be  taken  of  it,  appear  most  clearly  in  the  following  extract  of  Dc 
Wette's  letter  to  the  theological  faculty.  "Calixtus  says,  correctly, 
*Kvcn  a  mistaken  conscience  is  binding;  and  one  who  acts  contrary 

*  "^ColUction  of  documtnU  upon  ths  dUmUiion  of  Pmfenor  Dr.  De  Wettf^  puUUhed  hy 
Mmtel/r    Leipzig.  lS2a    VogeL 

t  De  Wette  had  met  Sand  In  Jena,  on  Die  15th  of  Aagnat,  ISIS,  and  had  been  hotpltably  re- 
ceived, at  Wanttledel,  by  his  parents.    {*-C.  L.  Sand;"  p.  IM.) 

X  De  Wetto  refen  to  this  extract  from  Luther:  *' There  is  a  great  difllprenee  between  a  prirato 
and  a  public  letter ;  and  he  who  publishes  a  private  letter,  against  the  will  and  wish  of  its  writer, 
ful»ifics  not  four  or  five  words  of  it,  bat  the  whole  letter ;  so  that  It  is  no  longer  the  same  letter, 
anil  does  not  convey  its  right  meaning;  becaose  the  complexion  and  character  of  the  whole  let- 
ter, and  the  meaning  of  the  writer,  are  completely  perverted  and  altered**  ** This,** says  D« 
Wette,  **  bears  strongly  npun  my  case.** 
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to  his  mistaken  conscience,  sins.*  The  corresponding  proposition,^ 
continues  De  Wette,  "  is  true,  that  one  who  obeys  his  mistaken  con- 
science acts  conscientiously,  and  therefore  does  right  By  his  truth  to 
himself  he  maintains  his  own  internal  consistency,  and  therefore  fulfills, 
within  his  sphere,  the  law  of  the  moral  world.  Nevertheless,  how- 
ever, it  certainly  remains  true  that  he  does  ij^rong  when  he  thus 
errs. 

This  opinion  of  Calixtus  would  justify  all  the  crimes  of  such  fanatics  as 
Clement  and  Ravaillac.  But  the  question  i^.  Has  not  this  mistaken  con- 
science always  a  definite  sin  at  the  root  of  it  ?  The  prophet  says :  ^  It  is 
told  thee,  O  man,  what  is  good,  and  what  the  Lord  requireth  of  thee ; 
to  obey  the  word  of  God,  to  love  thy  neighbor,  and  to  be  humble  before 
thy  God."  And  St.  Paul  refers  to  "  those  who  say,  *  Let  us  do  evil 
that  good  may  come :'  whose  condemnation  is  just" 

Thus  the  apostle  most  distinctly  rejects  the  Jesuitical  principle  up- 
held by  Sand,  that  the  end  sanctifies  the  meaus;  and  the  prophet 
requires,  simply  and  unmistiikably,  that  we  obey  God's  word  and  be 
humble  before  (xod.  Sand  having  lost  this  humility,  his  aims  became 
perverted  by  persons  who  acted  only  after  their  own  choice.  Them  he 
followed,  and  in  pride  and  delusion  imagined  tliat  his  subjective,  god- 
less ideal  of  moral  perfection  stood  high  above  all  which  real  Christians 
recognize  as  a  holy  and  undoubted  duty.  He  was  like  a  shipmaster 
who  should  hoist  a  light  at  his  masthead,  and  steer  his  course  by  that 
instead  of  the  unvarying  polar  star  in  the  heavens.  To  realize  his 
distorted  ideal,  at  whatever  cost,  appeared  to  him  the  loftiest  moral 
heroism.  Betrayed  by  his  pride,  and  his  conscience  deluded,  he  fell, 
in  violation  of  the  clearest  command  of  God,  into  a  great  crime. 

The  preacher  says :  *^God  made  man  upright,  but  he  found  out  many 
inventions."  He  therefore  gave  him  a  right  conscience ;  but  by  his 
many  inventions — by  the  sophistry  of  his  pride — man  is  resolved  to 
free  himself  from  his  obligations  to  obey  God  and  his  word,  and  to 
establish  his  own  righteousness.  Thus  he  becomes  deaf  to  the  voice  of 
God  within  him,  at  last  drives  away  his  good  angel,  and  incurs  the 
penalties  of  delusion  and  hardness  of  heart  In  this  delusion  Sand  re- 
mained, even  to  the  scaffold. 

But  it  is  not  my  task  to  discuss  fuilher  the  question  of  conscience 
and  conscientiousness.    If  what  I  have  said  seems  too  harsh,  reason  may 

*  I>e  Wetto,  p.  28w  Eren  the  fltrongest  opponent  of  Band's  moral  principles,  Jarcke,  a^j*, 
**  Sand  was  one  of  thoae  deep  and  nneommon  natnrea  who  are  not  merdj  anperflcialljr  Inflaenced 
by  an  Idea,  a  theory,  or  an  opinion ;  bnt  who,  sabjeetin(c  tbdr  whole  will*  to  it,  make  it  the  higli- 
est  and  only  rale  for  their  life.*^  Thus  we  admire  the  bravery  even  of  foeroen ;  and  only  lament 
that  they  are  not  contending  on  the  right  side ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  deaplse  a  cowardly 
brsggart.    It  seems  to  me  dear  that  Jarcke's  riew  coincide*  with  that  of  Caliztns  and  De  Wetc*. 
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be  found  to  moderate  it  in  the  following  letter,  inrritten  by  Sand  to  his 
friends  before  going  upon  his  feartul  errand  to  Mannheim : 

"To  ALL  mine: — 

^  True  and  ever  dear  souls : — I  have  thought  and  hesitated  as  to  writing  to 
you,  lest  I  should  much  increase  your  grief.  For  sudden  information  of  my  deed 
might  cause  your  severe  sorrow  to  pass  by  more  easily  and  quickly  ;  but  the 
truth  of  love  would  thus  be  violated,  and  deep  sorrow  can  only  be  removed  by 
our  emptying  the  whole  full  cup  of  affliction,  and  thus  remaining  piously  sub- 
ject to  our  fnend,  the  true  and  eternal  Father  in  heaven.  Out,  therefore,  from 
the  closed  and  unhappy  breast ;  forth,  thou  long,  great  agony  of.  my  last 
words ;  the  oulv  proper  alleviation  of  the  grief  of  parting ! 

'*  This  letter  brings  you  the  last  greeting  of  your  son  and  your  brother ! 

**  I  have  always  said  and  wished  much  :  it  is  time  for  me  to  leave  off  dream- 
ing, and  to  proceed  to  act  for  the  needs  of  our  fatherland. 

**  This  is,  doubtless,  the  greatest  sorrow  of  living  on  the  earth,  that  God's 
affiiirs  should,  by  our  fault,  come  to  a  stand-still  in  their  proper  development ; 
and  this  the  most  dishonorable  reproach  to  us,  that  all  the  noble  objects  for 
which  thousands  have  boldly  striven,  and  thousands  have  gladly  siicriticed 
themselves,  should  now  sleep  again  in  sad  discouragement,  like  a  dream,  with- 
out lasting  results ;  that  the  reformation  of  the  old,  lifeless  ways  should  be 
come  ossitied,  half-way  to  success.  Our  grandchildren  will  have  to  suffer  fot- 
this  remissness.  The  beginning  of  the  reformation  of  our  German  life  wa» 
commenced  with  spirits  encouraged  by  God,  within  the  last  twenty  yearv, 
especially  during  the  sacred  year  1813  ;  and  our  ancestral  residence  is  shakbn 
from  the  foundations.  Forward  !  Let  us  rebuild  it,  new  and  beautiful,  aright 
temple  of  God,  such  as  our  hearts  long  to  see  it  It  is  only  a  few  who  oppose 
themselves,  like  a  dam,  against  the  current  of  development  of  a  higher  human- 
ity in  the  German  people.  Why  should  multitudes  bow  themselves  again 
under  the  yoke  of  these  wretches  ?  Shall  the  good  that  was  awakening  for 
us  die  again  f 

'*  Biany  of  the  most  reckless  of  these  traitors  are  unpunished,  pursuing  their 
designs  even  toward  the  complete  destruction  of  our  people.  Among  these, 
Kotxebue  is  the  acutest  and  vilest ;  the  true  mouthpiece  for  all  evil  in  our  day  ; 
and  his  voice  is  well  fitted  entirely  to  remove  from  us  Germans  all  opposition 
and  dislike  of  the  most  unrighteous  measures,  and  to  lull  us  again  into  the  old 
slothful  slumber.  He  daily  practices  vile  treasion  against  the  fatherland,  and 
yet  stands,  protected  by  his  hypocritical  speeches  and  flattering  arts,  and 
covered  by  a  mantle  of  great  poetical  fame,  in  spite  of  his  wickedness,  an  idol 
to  half  of  Germany,  which,  deluded  by  him,  willingly  receives  the  poison 
which  he  administers  through  his  periodical.  If  the  worst  misfortunes  are  not 
to  come  upon  us — for  these  outposts  announce  the  coming  of  something  not 
free  nor  good  ;  and  which,  on  occasion  of  an  outbreak,  would  rage  among  us 
together  ¥rith  the  French — ^if  the  history  of  our  times  is  not  to  be  laden  with 
eternal  disgrace— he  must  go  down ! 

'*  I  have  always  said,  if  any  thing  beneficent  Is  to  be  accomplished,  we  must 
not  shrink  from  contests  and  labor ;  and  the  real  freedom  and  enthusiasm  of 
the  German  people  will  aMraken  for  us  onlv  when  good  citizens  shall  dare  and 
endeavor — when  the  son  of  his  fatherland,  in  the  struggle  for  right,  and  for 
the  highest  good,  shall  set  aside  all  other  love,  and  love  only  death !  Who 
shall  attack  this  miserable  wretch — this  bribed  traitor  f  In  distress  and  bitter 
tears,  praying  to  the  Highest,  I  have  long  waited  for  one  who  should  go  be- 
fore me,  and  relieve  me,  not  made  for  murder ;  who  should  free  me  from  my 
grief,  and  allow  me  to  proceed  in  the  friendly  path  which  I  had  chosen  for  my- 
self. Notwithstanding  all  my  prayers,  no  such  person  appeared  ;  and,  indeed, 
every  one  had  as  good  a  right  as  myself  to  wait  for  another.  Delay  makes  our 
condition  worse  and  more  pitiable  ;  and  who  shall  relieve  lu  of  our  shame,  if 
Kotsebue  shall,  unpunished,  leave  the  soil  of  Germany,  and  expend  in  Russia 
the  treasures  he  has  earned  f  Who  shall  help  us,  and  save  us  from  this  unhappy 
condition,  unless  some  person — and  first  of  all,  I,  myself— shall  feel  called  upon 
to  administer  justice,  and  to  execute  what  shall  be  determined  on  for  the 
•fatherland  f    Therefore,  oourageously,  forward  I    I  will  attack  him  with  con- 
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fideoce,  trnsting  in  God  (be  not  frightened),  and  strike  down  the  diiitgracer  and 
perverter  of  our  people,  the  abominable  traitor,  that  he  may  cetisc  to  turn  us 
away  from  God  and  from  history,  and  to  deliver  us  over  into  the  hands  of  our 
most  cunning  adversaries.  To  this  an  earnest  sense  of  duty  impels  nie.  Since 
I  have  known  how  lofty  an  object  there  now  is  for  our  nation  to  strive  after, 
and  since  I  have  known  him,  the  false,  cowardly  knave,  a  strong  necessity  lies 
upon  me — as  upon  every  German  who  considers  the  good  of  all.  May  I,  by 
this  national  vengeance,  turn  all  impulses,  and  all  public  spirit  toward  the 
point  where  falsehood  and  violence  threaten  us,  and  in  reason  direct  to  the 
right  quarter  the  fears  of  all  and  the  vigor  of  our  youth,  in  order  to  rescue 
from  its  near  and  great  peril  our  common  fatherland  of  Germany,  the  <lividod 
and  dishonored  union  of  its  states — may  I  inspire  fear  among  the  vile  and 
cowardly,  and  courage  among  the  good!  Writing  and  speaking  are  ineffi- 
cient— only  deeds  can  secure  this  union.  May  I  at  least  throw  a  brand  which 
shall  kindle  up  the  present  indolence,  and  help  to  maintain  and  increase  the 
flame  of  popular  feeling,  the  honorable  endeavor  of  humanity  after  the  things 
of  God! 

**  Therefore  am  I,  although  frightened  out  of  all  my  beautiful  dreams  for 
my  future  life,  still  peaceful,  and  full  of  confidence  in  God — even  happy — for  I 
know  that  the  way  lies  before  me,  through  night  and  death,  to  pay  all  the  debt 
which  I  owe  to  ray  fatherland. 

**  Farewell,  therefore,  true  souls  !  This  sudden  separation  is  grievous,  and 
vour  expectations  and  my  own  desires  are  disappointed.  But  may  this  matter 
be  a  preparation,  and  encourage  us  to  require,  first  from  ourselves,  what  the 
needs  of  the  fatherland  require : — which  has,  with  me,  become  an  inviolable 
principle. 

**  You  will  ask  each  other :  But  has  be,  by  our  sacrifices,  become  acquainted 
with  all  of  life  upon  this  earth,  the  pleasures  of  human  society,  and  had  he 
learned  deeply  to  love  this  land  and  his  chosen  vocation  f  Yes,  I  have.  It 
was  under  your  protection,  by  your  innumerable  sacrifices,  that  country  and 
life  became  so  profoundly  dear  to  me.  You  introduced  me  to  learning  ;  I 
have  lived  in  free  mental  activity ;  have  examined  history,  and  then  turned 
again  to  my  own  nature,  to  twine  myself  firmly  around  the  strong  pillar  of 
faith  forever,  and  by  free  researches  into  the  understanding,  to  attain  a  clear 
knowledge  of  myself,  and  of  the  greatness  of  thinss  around  me.  I  liave  pur- 
sued, according  to  my  ability,  the  usual  course  of  Teamed  studies ;  have  been 
put  in  a  position  to  examine  the  field  of  human  learning,  and  have  discoursed 
upon  it  with  friends  and  men  ;  and  I  have,  to  become  better  fitted  for  actual 
life,  examined  the  manners  and  pursuits  of  men  in  various  }>arts  of  GennanT. 

'*  As  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel,  I  could,  with  pleasure,  live  such  a  life  ;  and  in 
the  future  destruction  of  our  present  society  and  learning,  God  would  help  me, 
if  1  were  true  to  my  office,  to  protect  myself!  But  shall  all  this  prevent  me 
from  averting  the  imminent  danger  to  my  fatherland  f  Should  not  your  inex- 
pressible love  stimulate  me  to  risk  death  for  the  common  good,  and  for  the 
desires  common  to  us  all  f  Have  so  many  of  the  Greeks  of  our  day  already 
fallen  for  the  sake  of  rescuing  their  nation  from  the  rod  of  the  Turk,  and  died 
almost  in  vain,  and  without  hope  for  the  future  ;  and  are  hundreds  of  them, 
even  now,  consecrating  themselves  for  the  work  by  education,  not  permitting 
their  courage  to  fail,  but  are  ready  to  give  their  lives  again  at  once  for  the 
good  of  their  country  ;  and  shall  I  hesitate  to  die  f  Shall  we,  whrise  rescue 
and  reformation  are  so  near  to  the  highest  good,  not  venture  any  thing  for  itf 

**  But  do  I  undervalue  your  love,  or  am  I  thoughtless  of  it  f  Iklleve  it  not  f 
What  could  encourage  me  to  death,  if  it  were  not  the  love  to  you  and  to  my 
fiUherland,  which  impels  me  to  inform  yon  of  it  f 

"  Mother,  you  will  say.  Why  have  I  brought  up  a  son  to  adult  vears,  whom 
I  have  loved,  and  who  has  loved  me,  for  whom  I  have  endurerl  a  thotuiand 
cares  and  constant  solicitude;  who,  through  my  prayers,  Urcame  capable  of 
usefulness,  and  from  whom  I  was  entitled,  in  the  Uutt  days  of  my  wcarv  life,  to 
receive  filial  love  ?  Why  does  he  forsake  me  now  f  Dc^r  mother,  might  not 
the  mother  of  any  one  else  say  the  same  if  he  had  sacrificed  himself  for  the 
fatherland  ;  and  if  no  one  should  make  the  sacrifice,  wh«;re  wotild  the  fktber- 
land  remain  f  But  complaints  are  far  from  you,  and  you  kn^/w  no  siu;b  stieecb, 
noble  woman !    I  have  before  received  your  charge ;  aii^i  If  W)  one  will  et^p 
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forward  on  behalf  of  GermanVf  you  would  yourself  send  mo  to  the  contest.  I 
have  still  two  brothers  and  sisters,  all  honorable  and  noble  ;  these  remain  to 
you ;— I  follow  my  duty ;  and  in  my  stead,  all  young  men  who  think  honora- 
bly for  their  fatherland,  will  be  true  children  to  you. 

"  My  vocation  was  for  this.  If  I  should  live  fifty  years  longer  I  could  not  live 
a  more  active  or  real  life  than  that  of  those  later  years.  This  is  our  vocation  ; 
that  we  acknowledge  the  only  true  God,  strive  against  evil,  and  praise  the 
Father  with  our.  whole  live^  In  the  world  we  have  sorrow,  but,  like  Christ, 
in  God  we  can  overcome  it.  Oh,  that  we  could  possess  his  peace  in  full  meas- 
ure !  Left  to  tliat  path  alone,  which  I  shall  follow,  I  have  no  other  resource 
but  to  him,  my  gracious  Father  ;  but  in  him  I  shall  find  courage  and  strength 
to  vanquish  tlie  last  sorrow,  and  man-like  to  complete  my  important  task. 

**  To  his  protection,  his  encouragement,  I  recommend  you ;  and  may  he 
keep  you  in  a  joy  which  no  misfortunes  can  interrupt  Ovei-come  your  sorrow 
by  the  enduring  joy  which  is  in  him  ;  and  think  not  of  my  sad  farewell,  but 
of  the  love  which  is  between  us,  and  which  can  never  end.  And  remain  true 
to  the  fatherland,  in  whatever  storms.  Lead  your  little  ones,  to  whom  I  would 
so  gladly  have  become  a  loving  friend,  speedily  out  upon  our  mighty  moun- 
tains, and  let  them  there,  upon  a  lofty  altar  in  the  midst  of  Germany,  conse- 
crate themselves  to  humanity,  and  vow  never  to  rest  nor  to  lay  down  the  sword 
until  we,  brother  races,  united  in  freedom — until  all  the  Grermans,  as  one 
people,  under  one  free  constitution,  in  one  realm,  shall  be  indissolubly  bound 
together,  great  before  God,  and  powerful  among  the  surrounding  nations ! 

**  May  my  fatherland  remain  joyfully  looking  up  to  thee,  0  God !  May  thy 
blessing  come  richly  upon  that  lx>ld  band  among  the  German  people,  who, 
acknowledging  thy  great  grace,  are  courageously  determined  to  promote  the 
interests  of  pure  humanity,  thine  image  upon  earth  ! 

**'  The  latent  cure,  the  highest,  is  liie  sword  I 
Within  tlie  trno  hesrt  drive  the  Unce, 
A  rosd  for  German  fireedoin  V 

'^  Jbta,  beginning  of  March,  1819. 

'*  Your  sou,  and  brother,  and  friend,  bound  to  you  in  everlasting  love, 

^^Carl  Ludwio  Saxo." 

Who  can  read  this  letter  without  the  deepest  emotion — without 
feeling  a  profound  sympathy  for  the  unhappy  man  who,  with  a  sore 
heart,  turned  away  from  the  path  of  peace,  led  astray  by  a  delusion  ? 

His  last  words,  before  his  death,  were,  "  I  die  in  the  grace  of  God." 
May  God  be  gracious  to  him,  and  to  all  of  us ! 

b. — Consequences  of  Sand's  Act. — Investigations. — Resolutions 
or  the  Union. — Dissolution  of  the  Burschenschaft. 

We  have  been  long  occupied  with  Sand  and  his  act,  but  for  this 
will  not  be  blamed,  considering  the  immeasurable  consequences  of  it 
to  the  German  universities.  These  consequences  were  most  unhappy. 
The  Wartburg  festival  had  caused  a  great  excitement,  especially  the 
burning  of  the  books.  This  extravagaut  execution  upon  works  which 
most  of  the  actors  in  it  did  not  know,  was  declared  to  be  high  treason 
by  the  enemies  of  the  Burschenschaft.  But,  as  we'  have  seen,  by  the 
judicious  action  of  the  government  of  Weimar,  this  excitement  was 
quieted,  and  an  intelligent  and  just  estimate  made  of  the  good  and  evil 
of  the  festival, — even  the  Austiian  and  Prussian  governipents  were  put 
at  ease. 
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But  no  one  had  any  idea  that  one  of  those  concerned  ftt  the  feati- 
va],  as  if  driven  by  an  evil  demon,  was  to  break  np  and  destroy  the 
peace  and  all  the  quiet  and  beneficial  developments  which  sprang  from  it 

Scarcely  had  Sand's  deed  become  known,  when  the  adversaries  of 
the  Burschenschaft  arose  again  everywhere-,  and  boasted  that  they  had 
formed  the  only  just  judgment  of  the  Wartburg  festival.  This,  they 
said,  originated  with  a  general  revolutionary  conspiracy  of  academical 
students ;  and  others  would  soon  follow  it.  This  time  the  views  of 
these  opponents  prevailed.  Even  those  favorable  to  the  students  were 
of  opinion,  that  although  foolish  and  extravagant  speeches,  and  even 
fantastic  actions,  could  be  pardoned  to  the  students,  because  judgment 
and  moderation  will  soon  come  to  them  with  years,  yet,  after  such  an 
lu^tion,  their  doings  assumed  an  appearance  so  seriously  criminal  that 
all  measures  must  be  resorted  to  for  eradicating  the  evil.  No  man  be- 
lieved that  Sand  had  been  entirely  isolated,  and  had  so  acted  without 
accessories  and  fellow-conspirators. 

The  evil  demon  who  had  betrayed  him  to  the  murder,  and  had  put 
into  his  heart  his  abominable  maxim,  might  seem  to  be  laughing  in 
scorn  at  the  consequences  of  his  action.  This  brought  to  pass  the  pre- 
cise opposite  of  all  that  Sand  held  for  most  desirable,  and  for  the 
attainment  of  which  he  had  thought  even  a  murder  not  only  permis- 
sible, but  sanctified.  For  instance,  the  king  of  Prussia,  upon  hearing 
of  it,  rejected,  upon  the  spot,  a  plan  which  had  been  laid  before  him 
for  connecting  Turning-departments  with  the  schools. 

The  murder  also  caused  endless  investigations.  Especially,  it  was 
naturally  sought  to  be  discovered  whether  any  others,  and  particularly 
members  of  the  Burschenschafl,  had  known  of  Sandys  design.  Hohn- 
horst,  the  president  of  the  investigating  commission,  states,  on  this 
point,  "  that  the  investigation  discovered  no  trace  whatever  of  any  par- 
ticular conspiracy  against  Kotzebue's  life."  And  again,  he  says: 
"Besides  that,  the  investigation  found  no  reliable  trace  of  any  con- 
spiracy whatever  against  Von  Kotzebue's  life ;  it  moreover  failed  to 
discover  any  certain  indications  that  there  were  any  accessories  to  tho 
act,  who  took  either  an  active  or  passive  part  in  it,  by  encouragement 
or  concealment" 

The  investigation  was  next  directed  against  the  association  of  "  Un- 
conditionals"  or  "  BJacks,"  at  whose  head  Karl  Follenius  was  considered 
to  be.  His  principles,  and  his  influence  upon  Sand  have  been  de- 
scribed ;  and  it  has  been  mentioned  that  he  had  followers  in  Giessen, 
but  that  in  Jena  only  three  students  had  submitted  themselves  "  un- 
conditionally" to  his  instructions,  one  of  them  being  Sand.  But  that, 
even  in  Giessen,  Follenius'  influence  had  not  extended  to  a  great  num- 
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ber,  appears  from  a  letter  of  a  Giessen  student  to  Sand,  dated  May  12, 
1818,  in  which  he  sajR,  *^  We  young  men  are  ahnost  alone  in  the  father- 
land ;  scarcely  ten  older  persons  are  unconditional  followers  of  the  truth.'* 

Jarcke  gives  some  details  respecting  this  association  of  the  Hhick», 
mostly  from  the  judicial  documtints.  Among  others  is  **Outliues  of  a 
future  Constitution  for  an  Empire  of  Germany,  by  the  brothers  Fol- 
lenius  ;*'  Jarcke's  opinion  upon  which  is  as  follows :  ^  This  piece  of 
patchwork  is  not  unworthy  of  attention,  as  being  the  last  of  those 
paper  constitutions  which  the  revolutionary  system  brought  forth  by 
the  dozen.  At  its  basis,  as  at  that  of  Fullenius'  *'  Sketch  of  a  Consti- 
tution for  a  German  Kepublic,'  lies  a  complete  disregard  of  every  ex- 
isting right;  the  delusive  notion  tliat  it  is  possible  to  develop  a  living 
constitution  from  an  abstract  theory ;  and  lastly,  the  political  dogma 
of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people." 

But  this  constitution  differs  from  others  of  the  same  kind  in  an  im- 
portant point,  namely  :  in  that  Christianity  is  an  element  in  it  Thus, 
it  says,  **  Every  German  is  an  elector,  and  may  be  chosen  to  any  office, 
provided  he  has  been  admitted  to  partake  of  the  holy  sacrament" 
And  §  10  reads : 

*^  Since  the  Christian  faith  is  free  from  dogmas,  which  restrict  the 
growth  of  the  human  intellect,  and  as  a  faith  of  freedom,  truth,  and 
love,  is  in  agreement  with  the  whole  mind  of  man ;  it  is  therefore 
adopted  as  the  religion  of  the  empire.  Its  source — to  which  every 
citizen  has  free  access — is  the  New  Testament,  and  separate  sects  are  to 
be  consolidated  in  one  Christian  German  church.  Other  faiths,  which 
are  uncongenial  to  the  aims  of  humanity,  such  as  the  Jewish,  which  is 
only  A  form  of  faith,  shall  not  be  allowed  in  the  empire.*  All  take 
part  in  public  worship  who  feel  the  need  of  it.  There  is  no  compul- 
sory belief  whatever ;  and  family  devotions  are  not  interfered  with." 

By  §  11,  the  clergy  are  officers  of  the  church,  and  are  to  be  models 
and  teachers  of  pure  Christianity. 

One  German  Republic  was  aimed  at,  and  one  German  Christian 
church ;  and  as  the  first  was  looked  for  from  a  consolidation  of  all  the 
small  German  states,  so  there  was  to  be  a  consolidation  of  all  the  con- 
fessions— or  sects,  as  they  called  them — into  one  church.  So  Sand 
wrote :  "  We  Germans— one  empire  and  one  church."f  His  political 
views,  indeed,  corresponded  entirely  with  those  of  Follenius. 

*Thl«  b  like  Kouaseaii,  who  pnt  together  the  religions  of  the  Jews,  Tarks,  snd  ChrlitUns,  and 
abstracted  from  them,  Jointly,  a  universal  religion,  adding,  that  If  anjr  one  shoald  teaeh  contrary 
to  this,  he  should  be  banished  from  the  community,  as  an  enemy  to  its  fundamental  laws. 
(Sea  this  work,  vol  iL  pp.  S15,  SIS.) 

t  Uohnhorst,  vol.  L  p.  190,  In  Siand^s  oompotlUoii  eoUUed  **  Death  Blow.** 
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For  the  further  description  of  these  "  Blacks,"  Jarckc  cites  poems 
from  the  **Free  Voices  of  Bold  Youth,"  by  the  brothers  FoUe- 
nius.* 

To  make  this  description  complete,  liowevcr,  we  must  alhide  to  a 
second  collection  of  hymns,  published  by  Adolph  Follenius,  with  the 
title  **  Ancient  Christian  Hymns  and  Songs  of  the  Church,  in  German 
and  Latin,  with  an  Appendix.     By  A.  L.  Follenius." 

These  appeared  in  1819,  at  the  same  time  with  the  "Free  Voices." 
Their  preface  was  as  follows : 

^ These  hymns  and  songs  mostly  date  back  to  that  mighty  time 
when  faith  removed  mountains;  that  is,  when  by  free  power  of  will  in 
faith,  wonders  were  believed,  and  therefore  could  happen,  such  as  the 
weakness  of  our  times  scoffs  at;  when  the  power  of  the  purely  divine 
in  the  human  mind  showed  itself  in  operating  upon  and  moving  mate- 
rial matter. 

^*  The  author  is  convinced  that  these  hymns  and  songs  are  among 
the  noblest  fruits  which  have  ever  been  gathered  in  the  fields  of  poetry 
by  any  age  or  nation  ; — believing  that  the  oak  is  not  more  beautiful 
than  the  lily. 

"It  is  sad  that,  notwithstanding  the  recommendations  of  Herder, 
Schlegel,  and  others,  these  Christian  poems  are  almost  unknown  in 
the  Protestant  German  Christian  congregations,  are  not  so  much 
known  as  they  deserve  in  the  Catholic  German  ones,  and  have  never 
passed  from  the  Latin  hymn-book  into  German  life.  Wo  unfortunately 
have,  except  of  a  few  hymns,  not  even  an  endurable  German  transla- 
tion ;  while  the  genial  Horace  and  the  great  Virgil,  with  whom,  as 
heathens  tending  to  cultivate  the  mind,  young  Christians  cannot  too 
early  be  made  acquainted,  are  spread  all  over  the  learned  portion  of 
our  beloved  fatherland,  and  lie  on  every  table,  in  innumerable  German 
versions,  hexameter  and  others.  Our  ancient  popular  songs  and  Chris- 
tian hymns  seem  nearly  related  to  our  ancient  cathedrals  and  council- 
houses,  both  in  the  spirit  of  their  construction  and  in  their  fate.  In 
spirit, — for  these  poems,  like  the  cathedrals,  while  most  richly  and  ar- 
tistically finished,  even  to  the  smallest  particular,  never  lose  the  lofti- 
ness of  belonging  to  their  consecration  as  a  whole;  and  in  fate, — because 
the  subsequent  French,  Italian,  or  Greek  architecture  and  poetry  have 
covered  in  and  hidden  our  Christian  cathedrals  and  Christian  poetry, 
to  such  a  degree,  that  even  a  sight  of  them  can  only  be  had  after  dili- 
gent tracing  and  scouring." 

A.  Follenius  selected  the  best  Latin  church  hymns,  and  translated 

*  A  aecond  ediUon  of  tbU  appeared  In  ISSOl 
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them,  mostly  in  his  own  spirit,  and  with  an  adaptation  to  his  own 
purposes.* 

In  this  collection,  church  hymns  and  worldly  political  songs  stand 
in  a  contrast  like  that  of  the  church  and  the  temporal  republic^  in  the 
prosaic  and  diy  scheme  of  Follenius'  Constitution  for  the  Empire.  There 
is  often  a  mingling  of  both  elements ;  the  political  one,  however,  run- 
ning into  a  frightful  revolutionary  extreme. 

The  Latin  church  hymns  translated  by  A.  Follcnius  are  purely 
ecclesiastical ;  and  being  mostly  distinctly  Catholic,  they  are  directly 
opposed  to  the  one  national  church  of  his  Constitution. 

As  an  example  of  his  politico-religious  hymns,  I  give  one  of  Buries 
poems,  placed  by  A.  Follenius  in  the  appendix  to  his  ''Church 
Hymns."  It  bears  the  singular  title  of  "  Scharnhorst's  Last  Prayer;" 
and  is  as  follows : 

"ITioucall'st.  0  God! 
Thy  flaming  image  Ktands  on  high  uprear'd 
Within  proud  heiirt8  tliat  thee  have  never  fear'd. 

O  sea  of  grace ! 

nion  art  our  place 
Of  strength  in  need  ;  and  tliou  our  mighty  tower, 
Whence  the  alarm  shall  sound  in  uccdiful  hour. 

Til  rough  want  and  death, 
Through  joy  and  grief,  stands  ever  open  wide 
Tlie  fane  of  freedom.    As  we  long  have  sigh'd 

To  8ee  full  down 

Beneath  thy  frown 
The  hold  of  tyranny,  so  let  it  be, 
lliat  freedom's  standard  we  unfurl' d  shall  see  ! 

0  Jesus  Christ ! 
Thy  words  are  plain  : — Freedom  alike  to  all. 
And  from  Qod's  love  and  oneness  he  doth  fall 

Who  to  this  word 

Of  grace  thus  heard, 
And  thus  confers* d,  doth  not  in  heart  hold  fast — 
For  this  word  doth  not  live,  and  die  for  it  at  last 

My  heart,  how  low, 
Before  thy  Ood  in  meekness  art  thou  flung, 
Since  freedom's  siKirk  for  thee  to  flame  hath  sprung  I 

Such  strength  is  won 

By  love  alone ; 
Such  doctrine  did  the  Saviour  still  dispense. 
And  such  hath  long  been  proved  the  best  defense. 

0  light  of  God  I 
How  lords  and  knaves,  in  hate  and  envy,  still 
Strive  after  thee  ;  while  I,  my  faith,  my  will, 

Proudly  and  bold 

By  thy  cross  hold. 
Where  thou  thy  word  all-powerful,  sealest  sure, 
Which  shapes  thy  people  o'er,  for  freedom  pure. 


•  Among  theM  bjmns  ixt,  **  ^u«fi»  p€utort»  laudavere^""  *^Stab<U  maier  doloroia^^  *'  Diet 
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My  people,  hear ! 


To  thee  I  call,  in  jovful  dying  strife ; 

Thy  ^Saviour  comes  f    Awake  anew  to  life  ! 

The  moclcers  fly ! 

llie  tyrants  die ! 
Thy  standard  moves — the  victor's  cross  before ! 
Onward !  for  open'd  wide  is  Freedom's  door !" 

The  same  hyma  is  given  in  the  "Free  Voices,"  but  remarkably 
altered.  The  title  here  is  "Kosciusko's  Prayer;"  and  Burl  inserted, 
after  the  fifth  stanza,  another,  which,  to  be  sure,  would  not  have  been 
more  inappropriately  placed  in  the  mouth  of  the  dying  Scharnhorst 
than  the  others.*  ^ 

As  in  this  poem,  pride  and  humility,f  love  and  hate,  Christianity  and 
revolution,  the  most  discordant  elements  appear  in  conflict  with  each 
other;  so,  in  like  manner,  especially  in  many  of  Karl  Follenius*  poems, 
the  demon  of  revolution,  entirely  unchecked  by  Christianity,  appeare 
in  his  most  frightful  shape.  An  unbridled  and  unbounded  hate  of 
kings  inspires  and  preaches  rebellion  and  murder.J  It  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  that  after  Sand's  crime,  such  poems  should  no  longer  be 
endured  with  patience,  and  that  the  demoniac  violence  which  inspired 
them,  and  stimulated  to  similar  actions,  should  be  feared. 

Jarcke  gives  many  results  of  the  investigations  which  followed  Sand's 
deed,  particularly  oral  and  written  expressions  by  students  of  Giessen, 
Heidelberg,  Freiburg,  and  Jena.  They  agree,  in  general,  with  Sand's 
views.  On  the  question,  whether  the  end  justifies  the  means,  they 
were  not  agreed ;  at  Giessen,  a  majority  were  in  the  affirmative.§  It 
also  appeared  that  the  murder  of  Kotzebue  was  approved,  and  even 
praised,  by  many. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  go  further  into  the  detiiils  of  these  investi- 
gations, to  mention  the  punishments  which  were  inflicted  on  some  of 
the  young  men,  4:c.  But  the  following  four  resolutions  are  of  very 
great  importance  to  the  universities,  which  were  passed  by  the  Gorman 
Union  (Bundestag)^  September  20,  1819,  and  published  in  Prussia,  on 
the  18th  October,  the  sixth  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Leipzig.  They 
are  as  follows  :| 

"§  1.  There  shall  be  appointed,  at  each  university,  an  extraordinary 
royal  overseer,  with  proper  instructions,  and  wide  authority ;  to  be  a 
resident  at  the  university  city,  and  to  be  either  the  present  curator, 

*  There  was,  also,  a  characteristic  alteration  in  the  tiiinl  stanza.  Instead  of  tlie  words  ab<)v« 
translated.  '•Freedom  alike  for  all,"  were  in5crte<l,  "*  Freiheil,  Gleivkhtii  ^W««— "Frecduin 
and  equality  for  all.**    Evidrntly  the  weil*knuwn  thilholeth  of  the  Revolution. 

t  Compare  the  first  three  lines  of  the  first  stanza  with  the  same  of  the  last 

tSee  the  poem  already  mentioned  as  distrihnted  by  Sand,  '*  Human  crowd,  0  thou  great 
human  desert;"  and  the  so-called  "  Hymn  of  Union  of  the  United  Netherlander?,"  in  the  **  Fni4 
Foicec"*    Jarcke  cites  others.  {  Jarcke,  18S.  I  i^ce  Koch,  L  15. 

0 
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or  some  other  person  recognized  as  fit  fur  the  place  by  the  govern- 
ment. The  oflicc  of  this  overseer  shall  be,  to  provide  for  the  fullest 
compliance  with  existing  laws  and  disciplinary  regulations ;  carefully 
to  observe  the  spirit  m  which  the  academical  teachers  deliver  their 
publio  and  private  instructions,  and  to  exercise  over  them  a  healthful 
control,  without  immediately  interfering  in  their  scientific  duties,  or 
methods  of  instruction,  and  with  reference  to  the  future  destinies  of 
the  students ;  and,  in  general,  to  devote  his  uninterrupted  attention  to 
every  thing  which  can  promote  good  order  and  external  propriety 
among  the  students.  The  relations  of  this  extraordinary  overseer  to 
the  academical  senate,  and  all  matters  connected  with  the  details  of  his 
field  of  labor,  and  his  occupations,  are  to  be  set  forth,  as  fully  as  pos- 
sible, in  the  instructions  which  he  is  to  receive  from  his  government, 
having  reference  to  the  circumstances  which  have  occasioned  the  ap- 
pointment of  such  overseer. 

^§2.  The  governments  of  the  German  Union  pledge  themselves  to 
each  other,  that  if  any  teacher  in  a  university,  or  other  public  teacher, 
shall  be  guilty  of  proved  dereliction  of  duty,  or  transgression  of  the 
limits  of  his  duty,  by  misusing  his  proper  influence  on  the  young,  or 
promulgating  instructions  of  an  injurious  nature,  as  at  enmity  with 
public  order  and  quiet,  or  subversive  of  the  principles  of  existing  gov- 
ernments ;  and  shall  thus  give  unmistakable  evidence  of  unfitness  for 
the  important  office  confideil  to  him,  they  will  exclude  him  from  the 
universities  and  other  public  institutions  for  education;  no  impedi- 
ments being  by  this  intended  to  be  opposed  to  the  progress  of  such  in- 
stitutions, as  long  as  this  resolution  shall  remain  in  force,  and  until 
definite  regulations  shall  have  been  made  on  the  subject.  But  no 
such  measure  shall  be  resolved  upon,  except  after  a  proposition  by  the 
government  overseer  of  the  university,  thoroughly  explained  by  him, 
or  upon  a  repoit  sent  in  previously  by  him.  An  instructor  dismissed 
in  this  manner  cannot  receive  an  appointment  in  any  public  educa- 
tional institution  whatever,  of  any  of  the  States  of  the  Union. 

^^  §  3.  The  laws  which  have  long  existed  against  secret  or  unauthor- 
ized associations  in  the  universities  shall  be  enforced  in  their  whole 
extent  and  significance,  especially  against  that  society  established 
within  a  few  years,  under  the  name  of  the  General  Burschenschaft,  and 
the  more  strictly  against  this  society,  inasmuch  as  it  is  based  upon  an 
altogether  inadmissible  permanent  connection  and  correspondence  be- 
tween different  universities.  It  shall  bo  the  duty  of  the  government 
overseers  to  exercise  especial  watchfulness  on  this  point.  The  govern- 
ments agree  with  each  other,  that  individuals  who,  after  the  publication 
of  this  resolution,  shall  be  proved  to  have  remained  in,  or  entered  a 
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secret  or  nnanthonzcd  association,  shall  be  nppointed  to  no  public 
office. 

"§  4.  No  student  who  shall  have  been  dismissed  from  a  university 
by  decree  of  a  government  overseer,  or  of  a  university  senate,  upon  his 
motion,  or  who  shall  leave  the  university  to  avoid  the  result  of  such  a 
decree,  shall  be  admitted  into  any  other ;  and,  in  general,  no  student 
shall  be  received  from  one  university  into  another,  without  a  satisfac- 
tory testimonial  of  his  good  standing  at  the  former. 

"Done  and  given  at  Berlin,  October  18,  1819." 

The  third  of  these  sections  required,  unconditionally,  the  dissolution 
of  the  General  Burschenschaft 

Thus  far,  we  have  discussed  only  the  investigations  in  the  matter  of 
Sand,  and  respecting  the  association  of  the  "Blacks,"  or  "  Uncondition- 
als,"  of  which  Sand  was  a  member,  and  whose  views  he  not  only  believed 
in,  but  had  proposed  to  carry  out  into  practice,  and  enlighten  all  by 
his  example. 

But  it  was  not  thought  sufficient  to  punish  him  only  who  was  found 
guilty.  Evil-disposed  men  stirred  up  an  incessant  excitement  about 
the  vile  murder  of  Sand,  and  disturbed  peaceful  people.  By  means  of 
the  phantom  of  an  extensive  revolutionary  conspiracy,  they  were  en- 
abled to  cause  upright  princes  to  execute  the  most  unjust  measures, 
and  to  disgrace  the  most  honorable  men.  How  unrighteous,  for  in- 
stance, were  the  measures  pursued  against  Amdt,  the  truest  of  patriots, 
who  has  done  such  infinite  service  to  Germany  !* 

The  inquiry  was  now  made,  whether  the  Burschenschaft^  though 
neither  an  accomplice  in,  nor  cognizant  of  Sandys  deed,  was,  neverthe- 
less, based  upon  the  same  religious,  moral,  and  political  dreams  and 
principles  from  which  that  action  had  followed.     By  no  means. 

The  result  of  the  criminal  investigations  showed  that  no  member  of 
the  Burschenschaft  know  of  Sand's  crime,  nor  was,  in  any  way  what- 
ever, accessory  to  it. 

To  what  we  have  already  given,  may  be  added  the  following  re- 
mark of  the  investigating  judge,  who  says  :f  "  While  the  academical 
senate  at  Jena  asseverated  that  the  Burschenschaft  there  had  not  the 
least  connection  with  Sand's  act,  the  Mannheim  investigations  left  no 
reason  for  doubting  this,  and  tl^ere  was  no  reason  for  claiming  that 
Sand's  relations  to  the  Jena  German  Burschenschaft  had  even  the  most 
indirect  influence  upon  his  crime.** 

But  what  were  the  relations  of  the  Burschenschaft  and  the  society 
of  the  '*  Unconditionals  f 
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By  §  8  of  the  Jena  stitutes,  **  The  Barschenschaft  can  exist  only  in  a 
free  and  public  social  life  suitable  to  students  ;*'  while  that  society  was 
obliged  to  conceal  its  views  and  purposes,  and  thus  assumed  a  charac- 
ter entirely  opposed  to  that  of  the  Burschenschaft  ^^  The  Burschen- 
schaft  rejected  the  character  of  a  secret  association,'^  wrote  one  who 
knew  it  thoroughly.*  We  have  seen  that  Karl  Follenius,  the  leader 
of  the  '*  Unconditionals,^  had  only  three  followers  in  Jena,  and  that 
among  the  numerous  other  members  of  the  Burschenschaft  he  met 
with  no  success.  **  The  Jena  Burschenschaft,"  says  another  author,f 
^  received  not  the  least  influence  from  all  the  efforts  which  the  friends 
of  Karl  Follenius  made  in  various  ways." 

Jarcke's  statements,  and  the  letters  and  statements  of  the  ^*  Uncon- 
ditionals**  which  he  gives,  agree  exactly  on  this  point 

A^  a  student  from  Heidelberg,  declared^  that  "The  Burschenschaft 
had  merely  established  a  general  union  for  the  cause  of  Germany; 
but  nothing  more  than  this  could  be  expected  from  an  association 
which  was  at  least  twenty  times  larger  than  the  society  (of  Uncon- 
ditionals),  for  nothing  judicious  could  come  from  it  For  this  reason, 
those  of  the  Burschenschaft  who  trusted  in  each  other  to  pursue,  with 
earnestness  and  perseverance,  the  often  contemplated  plan  (of  a  repub- 
lican form  of  government),  united  themselves  into  a  smaller  associa- 
tion :  that  is,  into  the  society." 

L.,  a  member  of  this  smaller  society  at  Jena,  wrote,  July  24,  1818, 

to  A ,  "The  students  in  general  disgust  me;  it  is  a  miserable, 

pitiful  brood ;  God  preserve  the  world  and  the  fatherland  from  any 
salvation  which  is  to  come  through  them!  I  do  nothing  for  the 
Burschenschaft  with  pleasure  and  pride,  but  only  out  of  duty.  I  have 
long  given  up  the  idea  that  our  salvation  is  to  come  from  the  universi- 
ties. There  are  at  least  nineteen  rascals  to  one  good  fellow.  That 
sounds  hard,  but  it  is  true.  God  preserve  us  from  such  salvation  as 
can  come  through  such  fellows  I" 

G.,  also  a  member  of  the  same  smaller  society  at  Jena,  wrote  at  or 
about  the  some  time  to  A ^  "  It  is  out  of  the  question  to  accom- 
plish what  we  aim  at  iperely  through  the  Burschenschaft  I  see, 
daily,  that  through  their  means  alone  we  shall  never  arrive  at  the 
point  at  which  we  aim." 

That  this  society  would  gladly  have  perverted  the  whole  Burschen- 
schaft to  a  concurrence  in  its  own  principles  and  foolish  plans  is  clear; 
but  how  little  was  accomplished  in  this  direction  at  Jena  we  have 
seen.    This  appears  fiom  the  above  letter  of  L.,  who  was  a  member  of 


««a«m<mr<nf«»,'*&e^I».82.  tlb^p^W.  t  Jaroke^  p.  IML 
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the  society  at  Jena,  and  who  was  profoundly  in  enmity  with  the 
BurschenschaA,  which  opposed  the  tendencies  of  the  *^  UncouditionaW 
G.  speaks  to  the  same  effect,  but  more  mildly. 

The  Burschenschafl,  therefore,  came  unscathed  from  all  the  inves- 
tigations of  1819.  But  in  the  apprehension  that  they  might  after- 
ward fall  into  error,  it  was  not  thought  sufficient  to  punish  the  guilty, 
but  the  whole  society  was  abolished.  We  shall  see  that  this  disso- 
lution was  the  direct  cause  of  the  subsequent  real  faults  of  the  Bursch- 
enschaft. 

Upon  the  publication  of  the  decree  of  dissolution  to  the  Jena 
Burschenschaft,  they  wrote  to  their  protector  at  that  time,  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Weimar,  as  follows: 
^'MosT  Serene  Grand  Duke! 

"  Most  Gracious  Lord  and  Prince ! — The  confidence  which  we  have 
learned  to  feel  in  your  Royal  Uighness  causes  us  to  believe  that  we 
need  apprehend  no  difficulty  in  expressing,  once  more,  our  feelings 
toward  your  Royal  Highness,  now  that  we  are  separated  and  torn 
away  from  the  beautiful  hopes  which  had  grown  up  iu  our  young 
hearts,  in  the  unity  and  harmony  of  an  allowed  and  virtuous  social 
life. 

'*  It  was  the  will  of  your  Royal  Highness  that  the  Burschenschaft 
should  be  dissolved.  That  will  has  been  carried  into  effect  We 
hereby  declare,  solemnly  and  publicly,  that  we  have  paid  strict  obedi- 
ence to  the  command,  and  have  ourselves  dissolved  our  association,  as 
was  ordered ;  we  have  torn  down  what  we  had  built  up  after  our  best 
knowledge,  upon  mature  experiment,  with  upright  and  blameless  good 
faith,  and  with  the  genuine  belief  that  we  were  doing  a  good  thing. 
The  consequences  have  answered  our  expectation,  and  tliere  grew 
up  a  virtuous  and  free  mode  of  life.  Trustful  publicity  took  the  place 
of  creeping  secrecy ;  and  we  could,  without  shame,  and  with  a  good 
conscience,  display  to  the  eyes  of  the  world  what  we  had  meditated  in 
our  inmost  hearts,  and  had  carried  out  into  actual  existence.  The 
spirit  of  love  and  of  uprightness  led  us,  and  the  voices  of  the  better 
part  of  the  public  have  sanctioned  our  efforts  down  to  a  very  late  period. 

'*The  spirit  which  has  united  us  has  sunk  deep  into  the  bosoms  of 
each  one  of  us.  Each  of  us  understands  what  should  be  the  relations 
of  one  German  youth  to  another.  The  right  of  standing  by  one 
another,  in  its  ancient  form,  was  discontinued.  Good  morals  were  the 
first  and  last  motives  of  our  united  action.  Our  life  was  intended  to 
be  a  preparatory  school  for  future  citizens.  This  fact  has  not  escaped 
your  Royal  Highness ;  and  the  two  searches  of  our  papers  have  not, 
according  to  our  best  knowledge,  led  to  any  different  conclusion. 
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^  This  school  is  now  closed.  EHch  of  its  members  will  depart  with 
what  he  has  learned.  This  he  will  retain,  and  in  him  it  will  live. 
What  they  all  have  recognized  as  tme,  will  continue  true  to  each. 
The  spirit  of  the  Burschenscbaft,  the  spirit  of  virtuous  freedom  and 
equality  in  our  student  life,  the  spirit  of  justice,  and  of  love  to  our 
common  country,  the  highest  of  which  man  can  be  conscious — this 
spirit  will  dwell  in  each  of  us,  and  will  lead  him  forward  for  good, 
according  to  his  capabilities. 

**  These  things,  however,  grieve  us  deeply :  first,  our  influence  upon 
those  who  shall  come  after  us ;  and  second,  that  our  efforts  have  been 
misunderstood,  and  misunderstood  publicly.  In  truth,  we  could  not 
have  been  wounded  more  deeply.  Only  the  good  conscience  within 
our  bosoms  can  teach  us  that  no  one  can  destroy  our  own  honor,  and 
can  show  us  the  means  of  consolation  for  this  injustice. 

^  As  it  regards  this  decree,  we  leave  it  to  time  to  justify  us,  and  will- 
ingly admit  the  belief  that  at  least  there  has  been  a  time  when  our 
efforts  were  not  misunderetood,  even  by  our  noble  prince  and  lord. 
Nothing  shall  change  our  love  to  him ;  and  perhaps  some  better  day . 
shall,  in  future,  permit  us  gratefully  to  prove  it  to  him. 

"  With  warm  wishes  for  our  fatherland,  and  for  the  prosperity  of 
your  Royal  Highness,  we  subscribe  ourselves,  in  unchangeable  love, 
your  Royal  Highness*  most  faithful  servants, 

^The  Members  of  the  Lati  Burbchenschaft.'^ 

A  hundred  and  sixty  signed  the  document. 
Bimser,  one  of  them,  composed  the  following  song,  afterward  ex- 
tensively sung : 

M  A  house  we  had  builded, 
So  stately  and  fidr ; 
There  trusting  to  be  shielded, 
In  God,  from  storm  and  care. 

**  We  lived  there  so  gayly, 
80  friendly,  so  free ; 
It  grieved  the  wicked  dally, 
Our  true  accord  to  see. 

"  That  ftdr  house  may  perish, 
When  greatest  our  need— > 
Its  spirit  still  we  cherish — 
But  Ck>d's  our  strength  indeed." 

Both  letter  and  song  testify  to  a  good  conscience. 

After  the  dissolution  of  the  Burschenschaft,  the  strictest  measures 
were  taken  to  prevent  its  re-establishment.  These  remind  us  of  those 
employed  in  the  seventeenth  century  to  uproot  the  abominable  system 
of  Pennalism.  Yet  no  two  things  could  be  more  completely  opposed 
than  were  Pennalism  and  the  Burschenschaft    The  latter  had  av 
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especial  contest  with  the  associatioDs  corresponding  to  the  earlier 
**  Nations,'^  in  which  Pennalism  had  its  home. 

We  have  given  KlUpfel's  description  of  the  Landsmannschaften,  and 
have  seen  how,  at  the  time  of  the  War  of  Freedom,  there  bad  been  a 
profound  moral  change  and  reformation  in  a  large  part  of  the  academical 
youth.  The  same  students  who  then  followed  the  standards  as  volun- 
teers, and  fought  in  those  ever-memorable  battles,  now  fought  a  second 
time,  as  volunteers  against  the  profound  demoralization  of  the  univer- 
sities. We  call  them  volunteers,  for  they  did  not  act  at  the  command 
of  the  authorities,  nor  did  their  movements  proceed  from  a  new  code 
of  laws;  but  from  the  young  men^s  hearts,  which  God  had  drawn  to- 
ward himself  and  renewed.  The  advantages  which  followed  were 
such  as  neither  commands  nor  prohibitions  had  availed  to  secure.  I 
will  mention  but  a  few. 

^Almost  all  the  Burschenschafis  very  early  banished  the  hazard- 
table  from  their  precincts."* 

**  Above  all,  the  duel  was  disapproved  for  various  reasons,  and  often 
altogether  rejected ;  and  this  without  any  injury  to  those  who  adhered 
to  this  opinion.  By  means  of  the  courts  of  honor,  the  disuse  of  the 
duel  was  carried  to  a  point  beyond  all  expectation.  In  the  summer  of 
1815,  there  were  once,  at  Jena,  thirty -five  duels  in  one  day,  and  a 
hundred  and  forty-seven  in  one  week,  among  about  three  hundred  and 
fifty  students.  In  the  summer  of  1819,  the  court  of  honor  decided  for 
the  fighting  out  of  eleven  duels  among  seven  hundred  and  fifty  stu- 
dents; and  about  forty  were  brought  before  it.  No  duel  was  allowed 
until  after  reference  to  the  court  of  honor.  No  witness,  second,  or  sur- 
geon, was  to  attend  a  duel  without  such  reference ;  and  it  may  be  con- 
fidently asserted  that  no  duel  took  place  without  the  previous  reference 
to  the  court  of  honor,  as  long  as  that  court  could  inflict  the  penalty  of 
exclusion  from  the  association.  The  proportion  of  duels  to  those  of 
previous  periods  was  similar  in  other  Burschenschafts.'^f 

AVithin  my  own  knowledge,  a  society  had  been  formed  in  Berlin, 
which  wholly  excluded  the  duel,  and  was  upheld  in  so  doing  by  the 
Burschenschaft. 

"  Among  the  virtues  of  their  ancestors,  that  of  chastity  was  set  very 
high.  It  was  no  longer  considered  witty  to  make  sport  of  innocence 
or  ignorance  of  play ;  and  it  was  thought  a  shame  to  resort  to  licensed 
houses  of  ill-fame." J 

"  Conscious  of  such  an  endeavor  after  an  inward  moral  reform,  the 

•  **  German  Tauth,"^  A«.,  p.  34   I  was  aasnreil  that  this  was  Uie  flM^t  as  to  the  members  of  the 
Banebensebaft  at  Halle.  t  Ih.,  pp.  S9,  80. 

t  IlKt  p.  8S.    The  same  was  true  at  Halle,  by  the  teeUmony  of  stadents  there. 
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Bur»cbeD8cliaft  coald  Deither  seek  secrecy,  nor  be  indifferent  to  a 
recognition  of  the  authorities.  Thus,  they  acquired  an  open,  straight- 
forward, and  downright  character.  They  endeavored,  everywhere,  to 
secure  the  approbation  of  tlie  authoritieis  both  by  their  conduct  as  a 
society,  and  by  attempts  to  secure  direct  recognition.  They  had  no 
idea  that  they  could  be  considered  dangerous  to  the  state ;  and  when 
this  character  was  given  to  them,  there  crept  in,  with  the  secrecy 
which  then  obtained  in  their  organization,  an  unreasonable  fancy  re- 
specting it,  which  led  them,  like  boys,  not  to  fear  a  contest  with  the 
authorities,  and  even  with  the  law  itself.  They  could  scarcely  have 
foreseen,  that  with  this  secrecy,  and  this  delusive  opinion,  the  first  con- 
dition of  their  good  character — moral  uprightness — would  be  de-> 
stroyed."* 

While  the  earlier  innocent  years  of  the  Burschenschaft  are  truly 
delineated,  the  origin  and  the  development  of  their  downfall  is  also 
correctly  pointed  out    This  will  appear  from  the  following  account. 

i*.— Halle.     (1819-1823.) 

I  was  transferred  from  Breslau  to  Halle  in  the  year  1819.  I  had 
passed  through  many  severe  struggles ;  and  still  severer  ones  lay  be- 
fore me.f 

As  to  ray  own  office  as  an  instructor,  I  was,  for  the  second  time, 
put  in  charge  of  an  academical  collection  of  minerals,  which  was  not 
nearly  adequate  to  the  purposes  of  thorough  instructioD ;  and  I  sought 
in  vain  for  assistance,  in  this  respect,  during  four  years.  I  was  obliged 
to  content  myself  with  the  use  of  a  tolerable  private  collection,  which 
its  proprietor  very  kindly  allowed  me  to  use  for  my  lectures.  I  occu- 
pied myself,  also,  with  practical  instructions  in  geognosy,  making 
geognostic  excursions  during  two  afternoons  of  the  week,  in  which  the 
Prussian  mining  students,  more  especially,  joined.  I  lectured  here  on 
pedagogy,  for  the  first  time,  in  1822. 

I  occupied,  with  my  family,  the  house  and  garden  formerly  Reich- 
ardt's,  at  Giebichenstein,  half  a  mile  from  Halle,  and  where  I  had 
enjoyed  such  happy  days  when  a  student  there.  A  young  theological 
student,  whom  I  had  known  at  Breslau,  was  the  first  who  came  to  live 
with  me,  but  others  soon  followed  him. 

The  Burschenschaft  was  dissolved  at  Halle,  as  well  as  at  the  other 
universities.  A  singular  condition  of  afiairs  was  the  result.  The  same 
students  who  had  lived  together  as  the  Burschenschaft,  remained  at 
Halle.    They  were  no  longer  to  associate  together.    Let  their  conduct 

•  **  Oerman  Youth,''  dtc,  p.  81  t  See  "  ffUlaiy  ^PeOagogf,'^  pwt  8,  |  i,  pp.  SSS-889. 
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be  as  hoDorable  and  opea  as  possible,  this  did  not  avail  to  prevent 
them  from  becoming  suspected  by  the  authorities,  and  from  being 
mo6t  incessantly  watched  over  by  them.  They  had,  up  to  the  publi- 
cation of  tlie  decree  of  Septenaber — up  to  October  18, 1819 — been  not 
only  associated  together  as  members  of  the  Burschenschaft,  but  had 
been,  personally,  the  most  intimate  friends;  and  it  was,  therefore,  a 
strange  requirement  that  they. should,  from  that  day,  become  indiffcr* 
ent  to  each  other,  and  that  all  social  intercourse  among  them  should 
be  interdicted. 

The  Prussian  government,  agreeably  to  tlio  decree  of  September, 
appointed  a  government  overseer  to  each  of  its  milversities.  The  office 
of  these  was,  not  only  to  watch  over  the  students,  but,  as  section  1  of 
the  decree  requires,  over  the  instructors  also.  All  dignity  and  influ- 
ence was  thus  taken  from  the  academical  senate ;  and  instead  of  a 
paternal  academical  discipline,  was  introduced  a  completely  police-like 
practice,  which  was  harsher  for  the  reason  that  only  evil  was  presumed 
from  tliose  previously  members  of  the  Burschenschaft.  And,  on  the 
other  hand,  even  the  most  immoral  students  were  countenanced  and 
protected,  because  they  were  considered  adversaries  to  the  Burschen- 
schaft; persons  to  whom  the  ideals  of  that  body  were  only  a  jest. 

A  similar  distinction  was  made  among  the  professors,  accordingly 
as  they  were  considered  partisans  or  opponents  of  the  reaction  which 
was  introduced. 

At  Berhn,  Privy  High  Government  Councilor  Schultz  was  appointed 
over  the  university ;  a  harsh,  self-conceited,  and  intensely  reactionary 
man.  **  Irritated  at  the  senate  and  the  professors,  of  whom  he  regarded 
Schleiermacher  and  Savigny  as  the  chief  friends  of  the  Burschenschaft, 
he  required  the  senate,  in  January,  1820,  to  justify  themselves  in  rela- 
tion to  their  connection  with  the  Burschenschaft.*'*  On  the  2 1st  March, 
1820,  Schleiermacher  wrote  to  Amdt,  "  While  Schultz  persecuted  tlia 
Burschenschaft,  he  extravagantly  favored  the  Landsmannschaften,  who 
are  eminently  the  destruction  of  the  university.*'  On  the  18th  of 
August,  1822,  Schultz  declared  that  *^IIe  was  now  convinced  that  he 
could  no  longer  reckon  upon  truth  and  good  faith  in  his  dealings  with 
the  ministry ;  and  that  it  is  to  those  officials  themselves  that  the  faults 
of  the  members  of  the  secret  societies  are  to  be  imputed.''f 

But  this  dignitary  had  already  seen  how  fruitless  were  all  his  strin- 
gent regulations.  In  a  letter  of  October  29,  1821,  he  wrote,  ^^It  is 
astonishing  to  what  an  extent  those  disordera  in  the  university,  for 
whose  removal  I  have  now  labored  for  two  years  with  the  greatest 

•  **  OfrrtMpwdenee  between  Goethe  and  State  Oouneilor  SehvltM,'"  pw  76L  t  lb.  p.  76L 
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zeal,  increase  from  day  to  day ;  and  the  circumstances  attending  my 
labors  are  such,  that  I  see,  with  sorrow,  the  moment  approaching  when 
I  must  resign  my  post  with  reproach  and  shame,  even  if  vexation  and 
useless  labor  do  not  sooner  entirely  destroy  my  health  and  put  me  out 
of  the  world."* 

The  example  of  Schultz  shows  how  much  difficulty  and  harm  may 
be  caused  by  misuse  of  his  functions,  on  the  part  of  a  harsh,  reckless, 
short-sighted,  and  proud  overseer.  Vice-president  of  Mines  Von  Wits- 
leben,  appointed  over  the  university  of  Halle,  was  diametrically  the 
opposite  of  Schultz.  He  was  mild,  always  benevolent,  and  a  supporter 
of  every  thing  good.f  But  the  nature  of  the  office  which  had  been 
conferred  upon  him  was  any  thing  rather  than  mild.  He  was  obliged 
to  obey  the  orders  of  others.  What  he  saw  at  Halle,  and  the  results 
of  his  investigations  there,  was  not  permitted  to  determine  his  views 
or  his  actions.  It  was  said  that  the  proceedings  at  the  separate  uni- 
versities could  only  be  correctly  judged  of  at  the  central  point  of  the 
investigations ;  only  at  Mainz,  the  seat  of  the  investigating  commis- 
sion appointed  by  the  Union,  which  could  overlook  the  whole  con- 
spilracy. 

We  have  seen  that  the  Bnrschenschafb  was  made  to  suffer  for  the 
transgressions  which  Sand  had  committed,  both  in  word  and  deed,  but 
the  association  of  the  Unconditionals  in  revolutionary  prose  and 
poetry. 

No  pains  whatever  were  taken  to  distinguish  between  the  innocent 
and  the  guilty,  but  the  whole  Burschenschaft  was  declared  guilty,  and 
its  dissolution  was  as  sternly  followed  up  as  if  it  had  been  judicially 
convicted  of  the  accusations  against  it.  It  is,  therefore,  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  that  a  man  otherwise  so  upright  and  mild  as  Witzleben, 
came  to  see  wicked  secrets  and  intrigues  everywhere,  and  at  last,  even 
to  think  the  very  honestest  of  the  students  the  most  cunning,  and 
utterly  unworthy  of  any  confidence. 

I  myself  enjoyed  the  fullest  confidence  of  those  students  at  Halle  who 
had  belonged  to  the  Burschenschaft  They  complained  to  me  that, 
notwithstanding  their  punctual  obedience  to  the  laws,  they  were  treated 

*  Bchtiltz  was  upon  tb«  Terj  point  of  breaktog  vp  the  Altensteta  mlnUtry,  and  of  b«!ng  placed 
at  the  head  of  tbedepartmanta  of  Chareh  and  Instroeilon;  the  neceaMry  cabinet  order  having 
been  made  oat,  bat  nerer  baring  been  published.  He  was,  at  last,  remoTed  fh)m  bis  orerseer- 
ship  by  a  cabinet  order,  dated  July  8, 18M. 

t  He  had  shown  himself  sndi  during  many  years*  most  benerolent  and  aetlTe  service  as  ad- 
Btelatrator  of  the  school  at  Bosleben.  The  able  Beetor  Wilbelm  remained  at  the  head  of  this 
school  for  fifty  years,  notwithstanding  many  honorable  Invitations  elsewhersL  He  said  that  **  he 
eoald  not  find  a  Wltaleben  for  his  official  superior  anywhere  elsei**  (**  GokUm  JuMUe  <^B4^ 
tm  WiXkdmT  Weimar,  1686;  ppi.  16*  17.) 
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as  if  guilty.  To  remove  all  inisundentanding  and  distrust,  they  twice 
handed  in  to  the  authorities  fair  and  truly  written  reports  of  their 
doings.  They  did  this  voluntarily;  and  had  no  difficulty  in  being 
public  in  doing  so,  because  they  were  conscious  of  no  fault 

Among  those  who  often  visited  me  was  an  excellent  young  phy- 
sician, X.,  whose  strong  character  rendered  him  highly  esteemed  by 
his  acquaintances.  He  induced  them,  on  the  12th  of  January,  1821, 
to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  their  Burschenschaft. 
This  celebration  was  wholly  unpremeditated.  But  the  authorities  saw 
in  it,  not  a  memorial  of  a  suppressed  association,  but  that  very  associa* 
tion  continuing  to  exist  During  the  investigation  which  followed,  I 
drew  up  the  following  testimonial  for  X. : 

"  Testimonial  for  X^  student  of  medicine^  on  occasion  of  his  receiving 
the  admonition  to  depart  (consilium  abeundi), /rom  the  academical 
senate^  on  account  of  the  festival  of  January  12, 1821  {the  festival  of 
the  foundation  of  the  Burschenschaft  in  this  place), 

^  I  have  been  acquainted  with  the  student  X.  for  more  than  a  year. 
He  has  visited  me  once  almost  every  week  since,  and  even  oflener; 
and  has  spoken  with  me  frequently,  and  fully,  respecting  his  own  cir- 
cumstances as  a  student,  and  those  of  the  whole  body  of  students ;  not 
as  to  a  superior,  but  as  to  an  old  friend.  He  had  no  reason  to  deceive 
me  in  any  thing,  and  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  he  would  have  been 
precisely  as  truthful  if  questioned  before  the  most  rigorous  judge. 

**  I  have,  in  particular,  spoken  often  with  him  respecting  the  Bursch- 
enschaft, of  which  he  was  a  member  during  its  existence.  I  know 
distinctly,  from  him,  that  he  adheres  strictly  to  the  word  of  honor 
which  he  gave,  not  to  re-establish  the  Burschenschaft,  nor  to  aid  in  so 
doing.  He,  and  many  of  like  views,  it  is  true,  lament  that  unhappy 
political  occurrences  should  have  caused  the  suppression  of  that  body. 
But  these  do  not  indulge  the  dream  that  they  are  fitted  to  exert  any 
influence  upon  civil  society.  How  little  X.,  in  particular,  concerned 
himself  with  politics,  is  indicated  by  a  remark  which  he  made  in  my 
presence,  that  he  was  too  busy  with  his  medical  studies  to  have  time 
to  read  the  newspapers. 

^  But  if  these  young  men,  while  fully  admitting  the  bad  tendencies  of 
a  portion  of  the  Burschenschaft,  desired  to  hold  fast  to  the  true  bene- 
fits which  had  resulted  from  it  in  the  universities,  can  they  be  blamed 
for  this  ?  But  when  ardent  love  of  truth,  chastity,  temperance,  patriot- 
ism, and  so  many  holy  Christian  virtues  have  sprung  up,  of  late,  in  the 
universities ;  when  young  men  associate  together  in  order  to  confirm 
themselves  in  these  virtues,  and  when  they  do  every  thing  to  reform 
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those  who  are  in  evil  ways,  in  that  case  those  universities  in  which  snch 
a  spirit  prevails,  should  think  themselves  fortunate.  And  this  doubly, 
when  they  conspare  this  spirit  with  that  formerly  prevailing,  of  disso- 
luteness, and  of  emulation  in  many  vices.  Nor  is  this  latter  spirit, 
unfortunately,  yet  extinguished ;  those  of  better  intentions  are  daily 
annoyed  by  their  attacks. 

**  I  know  how  much  X.  has  done  to  uphold  this  good  feeling,  and 
how  strenuously  he  resisted  those  evils.  The  best  swordsman  in  Halle, 
he  has  not  fought  one  duel,  but  has  adjusted  innumerable  misunder- 
standings. As  an  example  of  strict  morality,  he  was  superior  to  the 
rest  In  originating  the  celebration  of  the  12th  of  January,  as  a  me- 
morial of  so  much  that  was  praiseworthy  in  the  designs  of  the  Bursch- 
enschaft,  his  purposes  were  pure ;  and  it  is  only  to  be  lamented  that  a 
£ftlse  construction  was  put  upon  youthful,  though  even  blamable 
carelessness. 

^  My  official  oath,  as  professor,  bound  me  *  to  use  all  my  exeilions 
to  increase  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  safety  of  the  church,  and  of  the 
republic;  to  lead  the  students  away  from  vice,  and  to  influence  them 
to  integrity  of  life  and  purity  of  manners.*  This  oath,  and  my  own 
impulses  oblige  me,  on  this  occasion,  to  speak  distinctly.  While  it  is, 
on  one  hand,  the  conscientious  and  official  duty  of  a  teacher  to  warn 
and  protect  young  men  from  the  vicious  errors  which  were  made  the 
cause  for  suppressing  the  Burschensch'aft,  it  is  equally  his  sacred  duty 
to  protect  the  new  and  pure  influence — the  spirit  of  Christian  virtue — 
which  grew  up  with  the  Burschenschaft.  I  know  of  no  greater  fault 
with  which  an  instructor  of  youth  could  charge  himself,  than  that  of 
opposing  such  an  influence. 

^  I  call  my  oath  to  witness,  that  I  have  written  the  foregoing  accord- 
ing to  my  best  inward  conviction." 

In  the  academical  senate,  I  added  to  this  testimonial  the  following 
remarks :  '*  I  shall  add,  after  this  paper,  only  a  few  words.  Since  writ- 
ing it,  I  have  had  additional  reason  for  believing  myself  right  in  the 
views  therein  expressed  respecting  the  condition  of  the  students.  The 
jurisprudence  of  the  university  seems  to  me  to  differ  from  that  of  the 
usual  courts,  especially  in  this :  that  in  its  decisions  it  may  not  only 
consider  each  case  by  itself,  and  compare  it  with  the  body  of  the  laws, 
but  more  especially  in  that  it  may  decide  according  to  a  personal 
knowledge  of  the  accused,  and  rather  on  moral  than  on  judicial 
grounds.  Thus,  for  the  same  act,  a  good-for-nothing  fellow  may  be 
treated  severely^  and  one  otherwise  of  good  reputation,  moderately.  The 
present  case  is  one  where  the  accused,  according  to  the  law,  by  the 
opinion  of  the  overseer  of  the  university,  should  be  acquitted.    Since 
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they  are,  moreover,  known  to  be,  especiallj  the  medical  student  X^ 
unblamable,  virtuous,  and  industrious  men,  there  is  double  reason, 
considering  the  case  as  one  of  discipline,  to  acquit  them.*' 

About  this  time  my  intercourse  with  the  students  seemed  worthy  of 
attention  in  high  quarters.  I  received  a  letter  from  the  Chancellor  of 
State,  Prince  Hardenberg,  in  which  he  spoke,  though  mildly,  yet  with 
displeasure,  of  my  relations  to  three  certain  young  men.     I  answered : 

^The  more  I  recognize  the  kindness  expressed  toward  me  in  your 
grace^s  letter,  the  more  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  justify  against  misunder- 
standing, to  your  grace  as  my  immediate  superior,  my  civic  and 
official  life.  I  was  a  member  of  a  Turning  association,  when  it  was 
not  only  permitted,  but  favored  and  recommended  by  the  Prussian 
government  in  many  ways.  It  was  my  belief  that  in  this  I  not  only  was 
not  violating  my  official  duty,  but  was  doing  it  better  than  was  required. 

**  When,  some  two  years  ago,  I  expressed  my  profound  conviction 
of  the  great  value  of  the  Turning  system  for  youth,  in  a  printed  publi- 
cation, I  declared  myself^  at  the  same  time,  distinctly  opposed  to  any 
political  tendencies  in  it.  This  I  did  of  my  own  free  will,  under  no  in- 
fluence from  without ;  and  I  spoke  accordingly  to  young  personii 
against  any  premature  grasping  after  the  station  of  a  citizen. 

^  Various  of  the  Turners  in  Breslau  were  also  my  scholars  in  miner- 
alogy ;  among  them  M.  and  W. 

"When  these  two  were  subjected  to  an  investigation,  I  thought  it 
my  duty  to  warn  and  admonish  them,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  where 
they  were  in  fault ;  but  not  to  give  them  up ;  to  protect,  moio  care- 
fully than  ever,  the  good  element  which  I  recognized  in  them.  I  con- 
sidered myself  their  teacher,  in  whom  they  placed  confidence,  not 
their  judge ;  as  bound  to  improve  and  instruct  them,  not  to  condemn 
them ;  and  I  was  the  less  ready  to  condemn  them,  because  I  had,  my- 
self^ experienced  how  difficult  it  is,  in  a  season  of  excitement,  always 
to  act  prudently  and  moderately. 

**  A  year  ago  I  became  acquainted  with  L^  in  Berlin.  I  found  out 
afterward,  to  my  sorrow,  that  he  had  certain  faults.  At  the  last  Whit- 
suntide vacation  he  made  a  short  trip  from  Jena,  and  came  to  llalie* 
I  conversed  with  him,  and  satisfied  myself  Uiat  nothing  was  more  im- 
portant for  him  than  at  once  to  get  into  some  honorable  occupation, 
and  never  to  leave  it  lie  showed  a  particukr  inclination  and  aptness 
for  land-surveying  and  engineering.  As  there  are  excellent  opjK/rtu- 
nities  at  Dresden  to  study  these,  I  made  application  to  a  friend  there, 
to  learn  from  Herr  Fischer,  professor  at  the  Military  Aca^hrmy,  what 
steps  a  young  man  should  take  in  order  to  be  admitted!  to  instruction 
in  UDd-sarveying,  what  expenses  woald  be,  dpc 
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**your  grace  will  see,  fipom  this  correct  account,  how  far  I  have  been 
conDected  with  L.  It  has  never  occurred  to  me  to  desire  to  bring  liiin 
under  my  influence^  as  a  teacher,  in  any  way.  This  would  have  been 
a  most  improper  design,  for  L.  was  by  no  means  a  suitable  person  for 
it,  and  I  am  convinced  that  your  grace  will  certainly  never  blame  me 
for  having  endeavored  to  set  L.  in  a  way  to  cultivate  his  talents  to  his 
own  pleasure  and  quiet,  and  to  the  benefit  of  his /atherland. 

"  It  is  a  cause  for  mourning  before  God,  that  a  large  part  of  our  youth 
are,  at  present^  in  an  unprecedented  misunderstanding  with  the  gen- 
eration preceding  them.  I  consider  it,  accordingly,  the  sacred  duty  of 
the  teacher,  whom  his  official  duties  bring  into  close  contact  with 
them,  to  treat  them  in  eveiy  respect  paternally,  and  to  use  all  means 
of  restoring  a  good  understanding,  and  of  preparing  the  way  for  a 
pleasnnter  future.  This  they  can  especially  do  by  having  regard  to 
the  peculiar  talent  of  each  young  man,  and  by  assisting,  with  counsel 
and  action,  in  cultivating  it,  and  thus  helping  to  educate  men  who 
will  be  both  skilled  and  satisfied  in  their  destined  sphere  of  life. 

"  I  have  endeavored,  according  to  my  powers,  to  contribute  my  mite 
toward  this  object. 

^^  Thus  your  grace  will  not  misunderstand  my  intercourse  and  cor- 
respondence with  young  men  accused;  since  it  is  the  endeavor  to 
fulfill  my  duty  as  an  instructor  of  youth,  that  has  been  the  occasion 
of  them. 

^  I  am,  of  myself,  most  decidedly  opposed  to  political  revolutions, 
and  an  adherent  to  what  promises  real  and  enduring  peace,  and  all  the 
benefits  of  prosperous  times.  I  feel  myself  happy  in  my  sphere  of  life; 
why  should  I  not  abhor  all  violence  and  destruction,  and  desire  calm 
and  peaceful  progress  ? 

•*  I  would  gladly  acquaint  your  grace  with  the  experiences  which 
have  been  occasioned  me  by  means  of  the  full  confidence  which  has 
been  reposed  in  me  by  those  young  men  who  have  been  accnsed.  I 
would  gladly,  as  their  advocate,  produce  the  conviction  that,  notwith- 
standing the  undeniable  improprieties  and  unjustifiable  views  which 
they  have,  youth-like,  thoughtlessly  written,  still  they  are  so  disposed 
that  they  would  gladly  ofier  up  their  lives  for  king  and  fatherland, 
should  a  second  year  1813  require  that  highest  evidence  of  their 
truth. 

^  I  most  humbly  request  your  grace  to  receive  this  letter  with  fiivor, 
and  remain,  &c^  Yon  Raumsr.** 

The  unhappy  impression  now  gained  ground  among  the  students, 
that,  notwithstanding  all  their  propriety  of  conduct,  no  confidence 
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whatever  was  placed  in  them.  It  was  easy  to  foresee  the  unhappy  conse- 
quences which  must,  of  necessity,  sooner  or  later,  aiise  from  this  opin- 
ion. Want  of  confidence,  on  the  pait  of  the  government  overseer  and 
the  senate,  produced  the  like  on  tlie  part  of  the  students.  There 
*  would  be  an  end  of  all  good  influence  by  the  former  on  the  latter,  if 
the  breach  between  them  should  widen.  Every  thing  was  to  be 
feared,  should  the  students  be  driven  from  their  previous  openness 
and  truthfulness  to  secresy  and  lies.  I  was  in  great  trouble  on  this 
account.  Under  these  circumstances,  there  came  into  my  hands  the 
Tubingen  "  Statutes  for  forming  a  Students'  Committee,"*  which  were 
sanctioned  by  a  royal  ordinance  of  January  2,  1821,  and  whose  con- 
tents are  given  by  KlUpfel.  I  conceived  the  hope,  that  by  means  of 
a  similar  committee,  the  open  and  proper  conduct  of  the  students 
at  Ilalle  might  be  maintained,  and  unhappy  secret  doings  avoided. 

To  this  end  I  drew  up  the  following  paper,  to  be  read  at  the  session 
of  the  senate,  on  January  5,  1822  :f 

''It  is  to  be  considered  what  are  the  best  means  of  healing  the  evil 
of  associations  among  the  students,  which  are  more  strictly  prohibited 
than  ever  by  government. 

"It  cannot  naturally  be  required  that  each  student  shall  live  en- 
tirely isolated  in  his  room,  like  a  monk  in  his  cell.  He  will  associate 
with  congenial  friends;  and  one  will  have  many,  and  another  few. 
Indeed  it  would  be  a  sad  mark  of  entire  lack  of  friendly  feelings,  if 
none  should  inquire  about  another,  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  the  de- 
sign of  the  government  to  put  an  end  to  social  friendship.  This  was 
intended  only  of  all  formal  (or  prohibited)  associations,  which  are  very 
different  from  informal  social  intercourse.  From  such  prohibited  asso- 
ciations, many  of  the  students  here  are  entirely  disjoined,  though  they 
have,  against  their  wills  and  contrary  to  truth,  often  been  included  in 
the  appellation  of  Burschenschaft  They  have  no  constitution,  no 
officers ;  nothing  is  said  among  them  of  commanding  or  obeying. 
They  have  so  little  of  secresy,  that  they  have,  entirely  of  their  own  free 
will,  twice  drawn  up  a  complete  account  of  their  modes  of  life  and 
doings,  and  handed  it  in  to  the  curator.  That  mode  of  life — as,  in- 
deed, was  to  have  been  expected  from  his  character — received  his 
friendly  approbation,  as  regards  its  morals.  It  was  the  just  confidence 
in  their  good  intentions,  which  thoy  saw  to  be  felt  by  a  high  official, 
which  occasioned  this  course.     But  if  this  confidence  of  tlieirs  has  not 


•  P.  Bl%  fte.     See  Appendix  YIIL    A  minUterUl  decree,  of  Nor.  80,  1820,  bad  alreadj 
•Uted  that  Uie  king  was  not  oppoeed  to  sach  a  coromilteo. 

1  Some  leM  iinportant  portions  are  omitted,  bat  what  is  left  is  glT«n  t^rbatim. 
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caused  a  corresponding  one,  and  if  there  vet  prevails  an  apprehension 
that  present  circumstances  may  secretly  bring  about  an  entirely  differ- 
ent formal  association,  I  know  of  only  one  means  of  relieving  this 
apprehension — which  I  have  already  referred  to. 

**  We  all  know  that  the  most  watchful  police  cannot  entirely  discover 
the  schemes  and  views  of  the  students,  if  they  resort  to  falsehood  and 
deceit.  Something  may  occasionally  come  to  light,  and  one  or  another 
individual  may  be  punished ;  but  to  what  end  f  Punishment  may  be 
inflicted  to-day,  but  the  hydra  head  grows  again  to-morrow. 

"  May  Grod  preserve  those  students,  who  presented  the  writing  I  have 
cited,  from  giving  up  their  confidence  and  love  of  truth,  and  from  ad- 
dicting themselves  to  secresy  and  falsehood !  And,  above  all,  may 
God  prevent  the  honorable  senate  from  becoming  tlie  cause  of  such  a 
revolution !     What  excuse  could  be  made  for  such  a  result  ? 

^  But  to  prevent  this  result,  I  can,  as  I  have  said,  see  only  one 
means.  Instead  of  ourselves  destroying  the  confidence  in  us  of  the 
young  men,  by  police  regulations — by  the  establishment  of  a  com- 
pletely police-like  relation  between  ourselves  and  them — instead  of  de- 
pending upon  shrewdness  as  police-officers,  which  cannot  accomplish 
our  objects,  we  ought,  according  to  my  opinion  and  experience,  to  repay 
their  confidence  with  a  full  return  of  it.  A  full  return,  I  say,  for  half 
confidence  is  no  confidence.  We  should  soon  sec  with  what  sin- 
cerity of  heart,  how  freely  and  openly,  the  students  would  respond 
to  such  treatment  Above  all,  it  would  then  be  in  our  power  to 
counteract  all  erroneous  tendencies  in  them,  because  we  should  know 
them  thoroughly ;  and  all  the  phantoms  which  terrify  us  in  the 
dark,  would  disappear  in  the  bright  daylight  of  such  a  condition  of 
things. 

*^  Such  a  clear  and  open  relation  between  ourselves  and  the  students 
can,  in  my  judgment,  not  be  more  beneficently  and  honorably  brought 
about  than  has  been  done  by  his  majesty,  the  King  of  Wiirtemberg, 
by  an  ordinance  to  the  university  of  Tlibingen,  of  the  2d  January  of 
last  year.  This  enacted  that  the  students  should  choose,  from  among 
themselves,  fifteen  persons,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  communicate 
the  wishes  of  the  senate  to  the  rest  of  the  students,  and  to  assist  in 
accomplishing  the  same.  This  committee  is  also  empowered  to  bring 
before  the  senate  the  wishes  of  the  body  of  students.  Each  member 
of  this  committee  is  bound,  by  section  27  of  the  ordinance,  to  warn 
Lis  fellow-students  against  every  secret  association,  or  one  shunning 
publicity,  and  so  far  as  in  him  lies,  to  exert  his  influence  to  deter  them 
from  joining  any  such.  I  refrain  from  giving  here  any  details  of  this 
excellent  ordinancei  inasmuch  as  I  venture  to  submit  a  copy  of  it  to 
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be  examined  by  my  colleagues;  and  only  observe  that  I  have  good  in- 
formation that  the  university  of  Tubingen  already  experiences  good 
results  from  this  ordinance.  Von  Raumer. 

*'  GiEBiciiKNSTEiN,  Jan.  6,  1822." 

Unless  I  am  mistaken,  there  is  but  one  man  now  living  who  was 
present  at  the  sitting  where  this  proposition  was  read,  namely,  my 
friend  Prof.  Schweigger.  He  will  remember  in  how  incredibly  tumul- 
tuous a  manner  my  reading  was  internipted.  He  repeatedly  begged 
that  I  might  at  least  be  allowed  to  read  to  the  end.  I  can  not,  after 
thirty  years,  trace  this  opposition  to  individuals.  But  I  remember 
vividly  how  some  protested  most  strenuously  against  this  Students' 
Committee,  as  if  it  would  be  a  profound  injury  to  their  official  dignity, 
and  to  their  relations  with  the  students ;  and  how  others  exclaimed 
that  they  were  not  in  the  habit  of  learning  from  the  Wurtembergers 
how  the  students  were  to  be  managed,  and  so  on.  As  this  opposition 
was  so  violent  that  I  was  actually  unable  to  read  to  the  end,  I  sent  the 
paper  next  day  to  Royal  Commissioner  von  Witzleben,  writing  to  him 
at  the  same  time  as  follows : 

"  I  take  the  liberty  to  send  your  excellency  my  proposition  of  yes- 
terday in  the  senate.  Its  design  was  to  acquaint  that  body  with  th» 
WQrtemberg  ordinance,  with  which  your  excellency  is  familiar. 
wrote  it  down,  because,  in  case  of  certain  occurrences,  I  will  adhere  to 
it,  word  for  word,  and  neither  more  nor  less.  My  official  duty  forbids 
me  to  conceal  my  honest  convictions.  Accordingly,  I  was  yesterday 
desirous  of  expressing  my  conviction  that  nothing  of  the  nature  of 
police  regulations  would  succeed  in  the  case  then  in  hand,  but  that 
paternal  and  confiding  measures,  like  that  of  Wiirtemberg,  would  be 
of  incalculable  service.  Many  of  my  colleagues  agree  with  my  views 
respecting  police  measures. 

"  I  am  sufficiently  acquainted  with  your  excellency's  views  to  know 
that  your  own  feelings  prefer  a  paternal,  rather  than  a  police-like  mode 
of  administration  ;  I  hope  that  you  may  not  be  prevented  from  acting 
in  accordance  with  those  feelings.  Von  Raumer." 

I  now  saw  the  evil  daily  coming  nearer,  and  was  con\nnced  that  no 
help  was  to  be  looked  for  from  the  senate.  Every  day  the  ill  feeling 
of  the  students  increased,  and  was  especially  stimulated  by  some  young 
men  of  talent,  who,  about  that  time,  came  from  Jena  to  Halle.  These 
individuals  used  every  influence  to  induce  the  dissatisfied  to  join  a  se- 
cret Burschenschaft  which  they  had  founded  at  Jena.    One,  named  C, 

10 
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was  particularly  active,  advocating  the  establishment  of  such  a  Bursch- 
enschaft  with  the  utmost  eloquence  and  sophistry.  He  unfortunately 
found  the  ground  so  well  prepared  during  two  years,  that  the  seed 
sown  by  him  and  his  fellows  quickly  sprang  up  and  grew.  C.  after- 
ward confessed  before  a  court,  that  "his  exertions,  during  his  stay  at 
Ualle,  were  intended  to  establish  there,  also,  the  secret  Burschenschaft, 
and  to  propagate  among  its  members  the  political  views  of  the  organi- 
zation at  Jena."*  lie  avowed  that  he,  with  three  others,  had  "earn- 
estly endeavored  to  re-establish,  among  the  partisans  of  the  Burschen- 
schaft in  Halle,  that  organization,  dissolved  by  the  authorities."  He 
declared,  in  so  many  words,  that  "  the  step  from  this  Burschenschaft 
to  our  smaller  political  association  was  not  difficult,  as  the  members  of 
the  former,  by  having  broken  their  word  of  honqr,  given  to  the  au- 
thorities, were  thus  placed  in  opposition  to  them,  and  also  to  the 
existing  government." 

I  became  acquainted  with  C.  Without  (as  will  easily  be  conceived) 
introducing  me  to  his  demagogical  plans  and  endeavors,  he  made  no 
secret  of  his  theory.  This  was,  in  truth,  exceedingly  radical,  although 
he  was  under  the  delusion  that  it  was  based  upon  the  most  correct 
mor.ll  principles.  The  Ikirschenschatl,  for  instiince,  he  said,  aimed  at 
the  purest  morality  in  life ;  the  governments  which  had  broken  it  up 
had,  therefore,  put  themselves  in  direct  opposition  to  the  purest 
morality;  and,  therefore,  there  remained  no  other  course  for  young 
men  than  to  obey  God  rather  than  man,  and  to  take  an  active  part  for 
morality. 

He  also  cited  political  reasons ;  and  especially  the  fact,  that  the  well- 
known  thirteenth  article  agreed  on  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna  had  not 
been  carried  into  operation  by  Prussia  and  other  governments. 

C,  whom  I  loved  much,  and  who  has  long  ago  escaped  from  the  errors 
of  his  youth,  and  who  is  a  very  useful  man,  will  remember  well  how  I 
discussed  all  these  matters  with  him.  An  enemy  to  sophistry  and 
dialectic  fencing,  I  adhered  to  the  Christian  code  of  morals,  which  had 
always,  from  my  youth,  been  to  me  holy  and  perfect;  rejected  all 
Jesuitism,  and  enforced  strongly  this  principle:  that  the  holy  God 
would  never  require  us  to  assist  in  supporting  and  extending  his  king- 
dom by  unholy  and  wicked  means.  The  unhappy  consequences  of 
Sand's  action  were  also  placed  in  a  strong  light  before  his  eyes. 

A  strife  now  arose  between  those  who,  led  away  by  this  newly  dis- 
covered code  of  morals,  which  appeared  to  them  of  supreme  authority, 


•  "" Information  againd  thd  Members  of  (A«  to-called  Youth''t  UnimC  {Jugendbundy 
Halle.    1S26.    P.  49. 
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S(lTOcat«d  joining  the  secret  Bunchenschnft  nnJ  llic  "Young  Men's 
Union,"  nnd  tliose  who,  restrained  by  the  word  of  hi)iii>r  wliiiili  ihey 
had  given,  opposed  such  Bdliesion.  The  Inlter  were  ovei\'onie.  TliO 
"Young  Men's  Union"  was  the  chief  temptntion  to  iht'iii,  ami  with  its 
foundation  a  new  period  nmy  bo  coinmenciid ;  llu-  previous  one  having 
been  distinguished  by  the  association  of  the  "  Uucmnlitioniils,"  But 
Karl  FuUcnius  had  now  also  a  hand  in  the  ganie. 

The  detailed  history  of  the  "  Young  Men's  Union"  is  given  in  Iho 
"  Information,"  already  quoted,  by  the  Roya!  High  ('mirt  of  llreslau,* 
I  shall  refer  tlie  reader  to  this;  and  shall  here  only  give  the  following 
sketch : 

A  student  of  Jena  became  acquainted,  in  1831,  in  Switzerland,  with 
Karl  Follenius  nod  two  other  men,  vrho  conRded  to  him  the  statement 
tliat  "there  was  to  be  fonned  an  association,  among  men  already  living 
in  civic  stations,  for  the  purpose  of  ovorthrowiug  the  e^istiug  govern- 
ments; and  that  it  was  desirable  that  a  siniihu'  association  should  be 
formed  among  young  men."  They  proceeded  to  request  the  student 
to  found  such  an  association.  He  entered  into  the  plan,  and  labored 
at  Zflrich,  Basle,  Freiburg,  Tiibingen,  Eriangen,  and  Jena,  in  behalf  ot 
tlie  society  ;  at  all  which  places,  as  well  as  at  Halle,  lA-ipzig,  Guttin- 
gen,  Wllrzburg,  and  Heidelberg,  there  were  members  as  early  as  the 
summer  of  1821.  During  1821,  1822,  and  182.3,  several  other  sec- 
tions of  it  were  established,  consisting  mostly,  however,  of  only  a  few 
persona ;  and  in  nil  of  them,  so  far  as  lias  been  reported,  greiit  con- 
fnsion  and  perplexity  of  ideas  prevailed,  no  one  knowing  e.xactly  wlmt 
he  wanted. 

Many  were,  probably,  induced  to  join  the  "Young  Men's  Union" 
by  the  compliment  to  their  vanity  implied  in  the  immediate  conncC' 
tion  with  the  secret  league  of  men,  from  which  was  expected  a  tre- 
mendous revolution  tending  to  tlia  improvement  and  renovation  of 
Germany,  and,  perhaps,  even  of  all  Europe. 

But  they  were  startlingly  undeceived  by  discovering,  with  certainty, 
that  no  such  association  of  men  culsted.  Part  of  them  thereupon  de- 
clared, that  under  these  circumstances,  the  "  Young  Men's  Union" 
was  without  any  basis;  and  that  it  must,  therefore,  ho  dii^solved.  A 
majority,  liosvovcr,  decided  to  continue  their  exertions  more  strenu 
ously  than  ever,  since  the  renovation  of  Germany  must  rest  with  them 
alone. 

Thus,  the  phantasmal  existence  of  the  Union  continued ;  it  could 
neither  live  nor  die.     "  It  is  clear,"  says  the  " In/omialion''  "  that  we 

•Ttta  wort  WW  prinWd  bj  C.  Anion,  with  lbs  eipresi  perruiHlon  of  Iha  Eoyil  FrDMliia 
lUnUtrlta  orRltglon,  ImtiucUon,  tod  mwllctne.    Ilitla,  ISiIS. 
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was  particularly  active,  advocating  the  establishment  of  such  a  Bursch- 
enschaft  with  the  utmost  eloquence  and  sophistry.  He  unfortunately 
found  the  ground  so  well  prepared  during  two  years,  that  the  seed 
sown  by  him  and  his  fellows  quickly  sprang  up  and  grew.  C.  after- 
ward confessed  before  a  court,  that  "his  exertions,  during  his  stay  at 
Halle,  were  intended  to  establish  there,  also,  the  secret  Burschenschaft, 
and  to  propagate  among  its  members  the  political  views  of  the  organi- 
zation at  Jena."  *  He  avowed  that  he,  with  three  others,  had  **  earn- 
estly endeavored  to  re-establish,  among  the  partisans  of  the  Burschen- 
schaft in  Halle,  that  organization,  dissolved  by  the  authorities."  He 
declared,  in  so  many  words,  that  "  the  step  from  this  Burschenschaft 
to  our  smaller  political  association  was  not  difficult,  as  the  members  of 
the  former,  by  having  broken  their  word  of  honqr,  given  to  the  au- 
thorities, were  thus  placed  in  opposition  to  them,  and  also  to  the 
existing  government." 

1  became  acquainted  with  C.  Without  (as  will  easily  be  conceived) 
introducing  me  to  his  demagogical  plans  and  endeavors,  he  made  no 
secret  of  his  theory.  This  was,  in  truth,  exceedingly  radical,  although 
he  was  under  the  delusion  that  it  was  bjused  upon  the  most  correct 
moral  principles.  The  Burschenschaft,  for  insUince,  he  said,  aimed  at 
the  purest  morality  in  life ;  the  governments  which  had  broken  it  up 
had,  therefore,  put  themselves  in  direct  opposition  to  the  purest 
morality;  and,  therefore,  there  remained  no  other  course  for  young 
men  than  to  obey  God  rather  than  man,  and  to  take  an  active  part  for 
morality. 

He  also  cited  political  reasons ;  and  especially  the  fact,  that  the  well- 
known  thirteenth  article  agreed  on  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna  had  not 
been  carried  into  operation  by  Prussia  and  other  governments. 

C,  whom  I  loved  much,  and  who  has  long  ago  escaped  from  the  errors 
of  his  youth,  and  who  is  a  ver}'  useful  man,  will  remember  well  how  I 
discussed  all  these  matters  with  him.  An  enemy  to  sophistry  and 
dialectic  fencing,  I  adhered  to  the  Christian  code  of  morals,  which  had 
always,  from  my  youth,  been  to  me  holy  and  perfect ;  rejected  all 
Jesuitism,  and  enforced  strongly  this  principle:  that  the  holy  God 
would  never  require  us  to  assist  in  supporting  and  extending  his  king- 
dom by  unholy  and  wicked  means.  The  unhappy  consequences  of 
Sandys  action  were  also  placed  in  a  strong  liglit  before  liis  eyes. 

A  strife  now  arose  between  those  who,  led  away  by  this  newly  dis- 
covered code  of  morals,  which  appeared  to  them  of  supreme  authority, 
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advocated  joining  the  secret  Burschenschaft  and  the  "  Young  Men's 
Union,"  and  those  who,  restrained  by  the  word  of  honor  wliich  they 
had  given,  opposed  such  adliesion.  The  latter  were  overcome.  The 
**  Young  Men's  Union"  was  the  chief  temptation  to  them,  and  with  its 
foundation  a  new  period  may  be  commenced  ;  the  j)revious  one  having 
been  distinguished  by  the  association  of  the  "  Unconditionals."  But 
Karl  Folleuius  had  now  also  a  hand  in  the  game. 

The  detailed  history  of  the  "  Young  Men's  Union"  is  given  in  the 
^^  Information^^  already  quoted,  by  the  Royal  High  Court  of  Breslau.* 
I  shall  refer  the  reader  to  this ;  and  shall  here  only  give  the  following 
sketch : 

A  student  of  Jena  became  acquainted,  in  1821,  in  Switzerland,  with 
Karl  Follenius  and  two  other  men,  who  confided  to  him  the  statement 
that  "there  was  to  be  formed  an  association,  among  men  already  living 
in  civic  stations,  for  the  purpose  of  overthrowing  the  existing  govern- 
ments; and  that  it  was  desirable  that  a  similar  association  should  be 
formed  among  young  men."  They  proceeded  to  request  the  student 
to  found  such  an  association.  lie  entered  into  the  plan,  and  labored 
at  Zurich,  Basle,  Freiburg,  Tubingen,  Erlangen,  and  Jena,  in  behalf  of 
the  society  ;  at  all  which  places,  as  well  as  at  Ilalle,  Leipzig,  Gottin- 
gen,  Wtlrzburg,  and  Heidelberg,  there  were  members  as  early  as  the 
summer  of  1821.  During  1821,  1822,  and  1823,  several  other  sec- 
tions of  it  were  established,  consisting  mostly,  however,  of  only  a  few 
persons ;  and  in  all  of  them,  so  far  as  has  been  reported,  great  con- 
fusion and  perplexity  of  ideas  prevailed,  no  one  knowing  exactly  what 
he  wanted. 

Many  were,  probably,  induced  to  join  the  "  Young  Men's  Union" 
by  the  compliment  to  their  vanity  implied  in  the  immediate  connec- 
tion with  the  secret  league  of  men,  from  which  was  expected  a  tre- 
mendous revolution  tending  to  the  improvement  and  renovation  of 
Germany,  and,  perhaps,  even  of  all  Europe. 

But  they  were  startlingly  undeceived  by  discovering,  with  certainty, 
that  no  such  association  of  men  existed.  Part  of  them  thereupon  de- 
clared, that  under  these  circumstances,  the  "  Young  Men's  Union" 
was  without  any  basis;  and  that  it  must,  therefore,  be  dissolved.  A 
majority,  however,  decided  to  continue  their  exertions  more  strenu 
ously  than  ever,  since  the  renovation  of  Germany  must  rest  with  them 
alone. 

Thus,  the  phantasmal  existence  of  the  Union  continued ;  it  could 
neither  live  nor  die.     "It  is  clear,"  says  the  *'^ Information^^  *'that  we 

*  Tbft  work  was  printed  by  C.  Anton,  with  the  express  permission  of  the  Boyal  Prussliui 
Mlolttrles  of  religion,  instruction,  and  medicine.    lialle,  1820. 
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can  not  discuss  an  actual  organization  of  the  ^  Young  Men^s  Union  ;* 
and  that  it  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  to  follow  up  single  ramifica- 
tions of  it  to  their  origins,  which  were  often  accidental.  We  must 
rather  treat  of  repeated  attempts  to  accomplish  an  organization.** 

As  the  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  "Young  Men^s  Union"  in  Halle  grew 
more  and  more  efficient,  they  had  an  influence,  most  painful  to  me, 
upon  my  relations  with  the  students.  Whereas,  they  had  previously 
been  entirely  open  with  me,  and  had  conversed  with  me  frankly  re- 
specting their  lives,  I  could  not  but  very  soon  observe  that  they  were 
infected  with  wretched  and  foolish  secrets  and  schemes.  They  could 
not  communicate  these  to  me,  for  they  knew  too  well  what  were  my 
opinions  on  them.  I  afterward  found  that,  out  of  the  most  friendly 
feelings  toward  me,  they  had  been  entirely  silent  on  these  points,  in 
order  that  no  suspicion  of  participation  might  attach  to  me  in  case  of 
any  investigations.  But  this  very  silence  sufficiently  indicated  to  me 
that  the  young  men,  previously  so  firm  in  their  honesty,  were  in  great 
danger  of  being  betrayed  into  secret,  dishonest,  and  unlawful  schemes. 
I  felt  myself  necessitated  to  warn  them  once  more,  in  a  paternal  man- 
ner, as  clearly  and  distinctly  as  possible ;  and  accordingly  addressed 
to  them  all,  in  the  year  1822,  the  following  admonitory  letter: 

"  On  the  He-establishment  of  the  Burschenschaft, 

**  I  do  not  believe  that  the  formal  reorganization  of  the  Burschen- 
schaft by  the  students,  in  spite  of  their  word  of  honor,  and  contrary  to 
law,  is  to  be  apprehended;  for,  as  the  university  overseer  testifies, 
they  speak  the  truth.  Upon  the  dissolution  of  the  Jena  Burschen- 
schaft, they  wrote  to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Weimar,  *  It  was  the  will  of 
your  Royal  Highness  that  the  Burschenschaft  be  dissolved.  That  will 
has  been  carried  into  effect.  We  hereby  declare,  solemnly  and  pub- 
licly, that  we  have  paid  strict  obedience  to  the  command,  and  have, 
ourselves,  dissolved  our  association,  as  was  ordered,'  <S?c.,  <&;c. 

"  In  my  judgment,  these  words  express  the  true  spirit  of  the  Bursch- 
enschaft— open,  true,  and  honorable.  Every  association  which  consti- 
tutes itself  secretly,  against  the  law  and  their  word  of  honor,  stands  in 
direct  opposition  to  this  true  spirit  of  the  late  Burschenschaft ;  and 
ought  not,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  considered  as  an  association  of  the 
class  of  that  one,  notwithstanding  it  may  adopt  its  watchwords,  colors, 
and  all  other  externals. 

^  Such  were  my  expressions  to  the  academical  senate  in  relation  to 
the  festival  of  January  12,  1821.  May  I  never  be  obliged  to  give  up 
the  good  opinion  which  I  entertained  when  wnting  it. 

^  I  still  can  not  fear  that  any  formal  reorganization  of  the  Burschen- 
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schaft,  contrary  to  the  word  of  honor  given,  and  in  contempt  of  the 
law,  will  take  place.     Who  would  advocate  it  ? 

"Suppose  it  should  be  said,  *  You  know  the  excellent  purposes  of 
the  Burschenschaft ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  attain  them  without  the 
formal  re-establishment  of  that  body.  Without  a  formal  organization 
and  establishment  it  will  be  impossible  for  us  to  hold  together  the 
students,  and  to  lead  them  toward  a  common  purpose.' 

"  To  this  I  would  reply :  I  ought  not,  strictly,  to  answer  you  at  all, 
for  you  are  seeking  to  cause  a  breaking  of  the  law,  and  of  the  word  of 
honor.  Do  you  propose  to  defend  this  violation  of  law  by  claiming 
that  the  government  has,  on  its  part,  destroyed  the  just  condition  ot 
affairs  by  its  own  injustice,  and  that,  therefore,  you  feel  yourself  not 
bound  by  the  law  ?  How  dare  you  say  that  law  and  right  have  not 
been  violated  by  the  young  men  themselves  ;  and  that,  therefore,  law 
and  justice  toward  them  are  taken  away  ?  Have  you  forgotten  Sand, 
and  so  many  circumstances  connected  with  him  ? 

"But,  even  if  injustice  has  been  committed,  dare  you,  for  that  reason, 
declare  yourself  free  from  all  civil  obligations  ?  Was  Socrates,  then, 
in  your  opinion,  a  fool,  because  he  drank  the  poison  unjustly  tendered 
him,  rather  than  to  flee  ?  Follow  no  principle  which  you  can  not  wish 
all  the  world  to  follow.  Try  every  Christian  commandment  by  this 
rule,  and  you  will  feel  that  the  world  would  be  happy  if  all  should 
obey  it.  But  if  all  were  to  cast  loose  from  the  State  on  this  principle 
of  yours — for  when  the  government  is  unjust  to  one  it  endangers  all — 
there  would  at  once  result  a  most  fearful  dissolution  of  all  social  bonds, 
a  most  terrific  and  bloody  revolution.  All  the  visionary  and  unbridled 
powers  and  passions  of  our  nature  would  awake ;  hatred,  envy,  revenge, 
pride,  ambition ;  the  devil  would  stir  up  wicked  hopes,  and  vain  confi- 
dence in  mere  strength ;  and  holy  love  would  disappear  in  the  waste 
abyss.  Do  you  consider  yourself  powerful  enough  in  intellect  to  quiet, 
guide,  and  rule  these  excited  and  rude  powers  and  masses  ?  Will  you,  a 
teacher  and  establisher  of  revolution,  establish  and  maintain  order  ? 
Beware  of  throwing  out  partial  and  frivolous  words,  which,  as  stimulants 
in  real  life,  may  become  sad  seeds  of  incalculable  misery.  Woo  to  you 
if  you  fool  weak  minds,  and  lead  them  astray  with  such  words!  And 
with  this  breach  of  law,  the  breach  of  word  goes  hand  in  hand.  *  One 
word,  one  word — one  man,  one  man,'  our  ancestors  said.  But,  do  you 
propose  to  begin  the  establishment  of  the  German  Burschenschaft  by 
the  violation  of  this  truly  German  motto,  and  then  to  sing  to  your 
•Union,'  *Tlie  world  itself  must  pass  away,  and  so  the  ancient  proverb 
most?'  Would  you,  Jcsuitically,  shelter  yourself  by  that  abominable 
principle  that  *  The  end  sanctifies  the  means  V    In  this  direction  points 
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the  cunning  requirement,  that  we  shall  give  up  our  healthy,  simple 
moral  instincts,  and,  instead  of  them,  set  up  principles  which  an  honest 
heart  can  not  comprehend.  And  let  us  consider  more  closely  that 
purpose  of  the  Christian  German  Bnrschcnschaft  which  is  to  sanctify 
these  means.  Was  it  not  this,  that  the  members  were  to  live  a  com- 
mon, free,  open,  true,  pure,  and  affectionate  life  ?  And  is  the  first  step 
toward  the  accomplishment  of  that  end,  to  be  a  breaking  of  the  word  of 
honor,  and  of  the  law  ?  Have  you,  like  the  most  unprincipled  diplo- 
matists, the  greater  morals  and  the  lesser  morals :  the  latter — Christian 
morality — for  every-day  life,  and  the  former,  the  greater — devilish 
morality — for  extraordinary  occasions,  which  require  lying  and  deceit? 
Are  breach  of  one's  word  and  of  the  law  to  be  the  consecrating  cere- 
mony at  the  entrance  into  the  Burschenschaft  ?  And  must  all  the 
members  live  secretly,  afraid  every  moment  of  being  brought  to  an 
account,  and  contriving  pettifogging  shifts  and  tricks  to  get  off  with 
in  case  of  need  ?  What  becomes  of  the  simple  innocence  of  an  open 
and  pure  youthful  life,  with  a  good  conscience,  in  whose  place  appears 
this  concealed,  secret,  and  light-shunning  life  ?  Are  the  young  to  train 
themselves,  by  such  a  course  of  life,  into  free  Chiistian  citizens  ?  It  is 
impossible. 

"  And  however  shrewdly  all  of  your  arrangements  may  have  been 
made,  however  cunningly  you  calculate,  be  sure  that  good  German 
honesty  is  best,  and  will  always  be  best  Uonesty  stands  longest. 
Arndt's  verses  are  true  of  the  German  youth : 

"  *  Trust  thou  not  to  a  fair  outside, 
Lies  and  cheats  tliou  canst  not  guide. 
Arts  and  tricks  will  fail  with  thee, 
Thy  cunning,  shallowest  phantasy.' 

"  And  in  like  manner  will  fail  this  trickish  and  secretly  constituted 
Burschenschaft.  It  will  soon  be  discovered,  and  broken  up  by  ex- 
pulsions. 

"  For  these  reasons  I  consider  tliat,  at  present,  the  formal  reorgani- 
zation of  the  Christian  German  Burschenschaft  would  be  a  violation  of 
law,  and  of  the  word  of  honor;  unchristian,  un-German,  unwise. 

**  But  is  our  youth  so  superannuated  that  it  can  not  exist  without  a 
fixed  form,  without  adherence  to  a  letter  ?  No  law  prevents  you  from 
living  and  laboring  as  friends  in  life  and  death,  for  the  noblest  of 
human  purposes — for  a  free  Christian  intercourse.  Must  friendship  be 
replaced  by  mere  verbal  fastenings,  and  a  living  intellectual  tie  by  a 
lawyer's  paper  one  ?  Must  that  mental  power  by  which  the  better  or 
more  intelligent  man  influences  his  brother  in  God's  name,  be  assured 
to  him  by  a  constitution  ? 
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"  But  if  there  are  only  a  few  individuals  who  are  constituted  capable 
of  a  profound  and  close  association  in  life  through  love,  it  is  better  that 
these  few  should  hold  themselves  purely  and  truly  together,  iu  inde- 
pendent friendship,  than  that  efforts  should  be  made  to  hold  together, 
by  prohibited  ties,  a  great  number  of  repugnant  pereons,  and  that  the 
purpose  should,  at  last,  utterly  fail.  Woe  to  us,  when  our  youth, 
even,  shall  be  given  over  and  consecrated  to  lovelessness ;  woe  to  youths 
who  imagine  that  they  can  attain  freedom  by  using  their  brethren 
wickedly  and  tyrannically,  as  blind  tools !  Oh,  that  our  youth  would 
purify  themselves  from  every  evil  means,  from  every  impure  purpose ; 
with  a  good  conscience  confess,  before  all  the  world,  the  good  purpose 
at  which  they  aim,  and  openly  and  freely  demand  from  their  instruct- 
ors and  oflBcers,  recognition  and  assistance  in  their  truly  holy  endeavor ! 
Who  would  dare  oppose  young  men  avowing  their  object  to  be  a  pure, 
active,  loving  life  ?  Who  can  harm  you  if  you  do  good  ?  Oli,  that 
Luther's  free,  and  vehement,  and  powerful  spirit  could  be  a  pattern  for 
the  German  youth ;  that  spirit  which  despised  all  low,  stealthy,  secret 
tricks  and  practices,  and  through  divine  and  open  confidence  in  itself, 
was  unconquerable  and  irresistible  !" 

I  was  soon  convinced  that  my  appeal  could  not  resist  the  force  of 
the  influence  at  work  on  the  students.  All  confidence  in  the  authori- 
ties was  entirely  at  an  end ;  for  the  students  had  experienced  from 
them  opposition,  not  assistance;  and  the  opinion  prevailed,  that  in 
order  to  realize  the  ideal  of  the  Burschenscliaft,  it  would  be  necessary 
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no  longer  to  co-operate  with  the  authorities,  but  to  oppose  them ;  and 
that,  on  radical  political  principles,  whatever  stood  in  the  way  of  that 
ideal  must  be  removed.  It  was  fancied  that  the  "  Young  Men's  Union" 
would  lift  the  world  to  the  condition  of  the  ani^fels. 

We  have  seen  that  the  Union  was  actually  a  nonentity.  It  was  a 
fit  subject  for  Aristophanes.  But  the  times  were  too  bitterly  in  earnest 
for  this  ;  and  irritable  and  wicked  consciences  could  neither  understand 
nor  endure  any  sport.  The  Union  came  to  a  trngical  end.  I  had  fore- 
told, in  my  admonition,  that  if  the  prohibited  Burschenscliaft  should 
be  reorganized,  it  would  soon  be  discovered,  and  broken  up  by  expul- 
sions. But  the  "Young  Men's  Union,"  in  thinking  to  surpass  the 
morality  and  lawfulness  of  the  original  Burschenschaft,  foolishly  passed 
beyond  the  sphere  of  its  activity  among  young  men,  and  attempted  to 
interfere  with  the  relations  of  actual  life,  of  which  it  knew  nothing, 
and  which  it  was  far  from  being  competent  to  regulate  or  to  change. 
Thus  it  happened  that  its  members  had  to  do,  not  with  the  paternal 
academical  disciplinary  court  and  the  academical  penalties,  but  with  a 
criminal  court  and  its  severe  sentence ;  that  they  were  measured  with 
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the  measure  of  the  government,  the  existing  state  of  which  they  had 
permitted  themselves  to  attack.  On  tlie  25th  of  March,  182G,  the 
High  Court  of  Breslau  passed  sentence  upon  tweuty-eiglit  members  of 
the  Union,  all  of  whom,  except  a  few,  were  condemned  to  from  two  to 
fifteen  years'  imprisonment.* 

This  was  the  tragic  end  of  the  "  Young  Men's  Union." 

In  1822  my  stiiy  at  Ilalle  became  unendurably  painful  to  me.  I 
still  saw  the  same  students  whom  I  loved  so  well,  but  yet  they  were 
changed.  I  afterward  found  the  names  of  twelve  of  them  in  the  list  of 
those  condemned  as  just  mentioned. 

Tliere  was  also  a  second  reason,  which  had  long  annoyed  me.  I 
had  been  begging  for  three  years  that  a  collection  of  minerals  might 
be  purchased  for  the  university,  as  the  existing  one  did  not  at  all  fulfill 
the  purposes  of  instruction.  My  request  not  being  complied  with,  it 
was  impossible  for  me  to  properly  perform  my  duty  as  professor  of 
mineralogy. 

During  this  period  of  great  uneasiness,  my  friend  Rector  Dittmar, 
"while  on  a  visit  to  me  from  Nuremberg,  at  Easter,  1822,  invited  me 
to  take  partial  charge  of  his  institution  at  that  city.  In  October  fol- 
lowing I  went  to  Nuremberg,  examined  the  school,  and  consented. 
On  returning  to  Ilalle,  I  applied  to  the  two  ministries  under  which*  I 
was  an  official — as  mining  councilor  and  as  professor — for  a  dismis- 
sion. I  desire  to  commemorate  the  friendly  manner  in  which  the  two 
minister's,  Schuckmann  and  Altenstein,  returned  me  my  request,  and 
advised  me  to  recall  my  decision.  But  I  had  taken  my  resolution 
too  firmly,  and  repeated  my  application.  I  received.  May  30,  1823, 
through  the  ministry,  the  royal  cabinet  order  which  dismissed  me. 
"In  consequence,"  said  the  accompanying  letter  from  the  ministries, 
"  the  undersigned  ministries  do  free  you  from  your  official  duties,  both 
in  the  university  at  Ilalle,  and  in  the  High  Council  of  Mining,  with 
thanks  for  your  exertions  there,  and  with  the  best  wishes  for  your 
future  prosperity." 

I  left  Halle  with  very  sad  feelings.  It  was  as  if  I  were  bearing  to 
the  grave  all  the  wishes  and  Ifopes  that  I  had  nourished  for  ten  years, 
ever  since  the  year  1813,  and  for  whose  accomplishment  I  had  fought 
and  labored. 


*  Ton  of  them  were  imprisoned  for  fifteen  years.  Most  of  the  twenty-eight  were  Pruasiana, 
bat  many  other  members  were  panished  elsewhere.  Most*of  them  were,  howeyer,  pardoned 
before  the  end  of  their  term. 


m.   GUSTAY  FRIEDRICH  DINTER, 


GusTAV  Friedricu  Dintkr,  whose  life  was  a  beautiful  illustration 
of  his  noble  declaration  in  a  letter  to  Baron  Von  Altcnstein — "  I 
promised  God  that  I  would  look  upon  every  Prussian  peasant  child 
as  a  being  who  could  complain  of  me  before  God,  if  I  did  not  pro- 
vide for  him  the  best  education,  as  a  man  and  a  Christian,  which  it 
was  possible  for  me  to  provide  " — was  born,  Feb.  29,  1760,  at  Borna, 
in  Saxony,  where  his  father  was  a  lawyer,  with  tlie  title  of  Chamber- 
Commissary.  Dinter  describes  him  in  his  autobiography  as  a  cheer- 
ful and  lively  man,  whose  most  prominent  trait  was  always  to  look 
upon  the  bright  side  of  things,  and  to  oppose  all  moroseness.  In 
accordance  with  this  character  was  the  bringing  up  which  he  gave 
bis  five  sons ;  and  particularly  he  would  not  endure  any  timidity  in 
them,  for  which  Dinter  was  always  grateful  to  him.  He  also 
obliged  them  to  strict  obedience.  His  mother  was  a  woman  of  strict 
religious  character,  careful  foresight,  and  some  vanity,  which  made  her 
particular  about  appearances.  His  father  employed  a  private  tutor 
for  him ;  but  this  instructor  knew  little  or  nothing  of  pedagogy  or  di- 
dactics, and  his  teaching  looked  to  nothing  except  the  good  apj)earanco 
of  his  scholar  at  examinations.  This  was  very  well  for  the  memory  ; 
but  his  head  and  heart  would  have  received  little  benefit,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  assistance  of  his  intelligent  mother.  For  example,  Dinter 
had,  when  twelve  years  old,  to  read,  translate,  and  commit  to  mem- 
ory, flutter's  "  Compendium  Theolor/ur^''  and  then  recite  it ;  and  to 
learn  the  texts  quoted  from  the  New  TesLinient,  in  the  original  Greek. 

April  27,  1773,  he  was  examined  for  the  national  school  at  Grim- 
ma,  where  he  found  valuable  teachers  in  Rector  Krebs,  Conrector 
Miicke,  and  Cantor  Reichard.  Miicke  cultivated  carefully  the  relig- 
ious feehngs  which  the  boy's  mother  had  implanted  within  him  ;  and 
Reichard  was  not  only  his  teacher,  but  his  loving  friend.  While  yet 
at  school,  his  excellent  mother  died ;  whose  loss  he  mourned  even 
when  grown  up.  lu  April,  1770,  Dinter  left  the  school  at  Grimma, 
and  passed  the  interval  of  time,  before  entering  the  university  at 
Leipzig,  partly  with  his  brother,  and  partly  with  his  godfather.  Super- 
intendent Rickfels.  In  Leipzig,  he  almost  overburdened  himself  with 
hearing  lectures,  during  his  first  two  years :  attending,  especially, 
Dathe,  Ernesti,  Moms,  and  Platner.    For  want  of  a  competent  guide, 
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be  fell  into  wrong  directions  in  many  studies,  as  is  often  the  case.  His 
sentiments,  at  a  later  day,  upon  the  studies  of  Uio  university,  were 
thus  expressed  : — **  It  is  not  necessary  that  tlie  scholar  should  learn, 
io  special  lessons,  all  that  he  is  to  know.  Let  him  only  have  the 
ability,  and  take  pleasure  in  his  studies,  and  let  the  sources  of  assist- 
ance be  pointed  out  to  him,  and  he  will  accomplish  more  for  himself 
than  all  the  lessons  and  lectures  will  do  for  him." 

Even  in  his  student  years,  the  study  of  men  was  a  favorite  pursuit 
with  him.  Ue  had  a  great  love  for  the  theater ;  and  says,  regarding 
it : — "  For  young  theologians,  the  drama  is  very  useful.  It  furnishes 
them  declamatory  knowledge.  Not  that  they  are  to  theatricalize  in 
the  pulpit ;  but  at  the  play  they  may  acquire  a  feeling  for  modulations 
of  voice,  for  strength  and  feebleness  of  accent,  and  an  animated 
style  of  delivery.  Young  theologians,  attend  the  theater  industri- 
ously, if  it  is  convenient  You  will  get  nmch  more  good  there  than 
at  the  card-table.  But  the  plays  may  be  judiciously  selected.''  He 
laments  much  over  his  ina^pacity  for  music.  **  I  unwillingly  find  my- 
self deprived  of  a  pleasure  which  would  have  added  to  the  enjoyments 
of  my  life,  and  would  have  rendered  cheerful  my  troubled  days, 
which,  thank  God,  have  been  few." 

After  leaving  Leipzig,  he  passed  his  examination  for  the  ministry, 
receiving  a  first-class  certificate,  and  became  the  private  tutor  in  the 
family  of  Chamberlain  von  Pollnitz.  The  years  of  his  candidatcship 
Dinter  passed  in  studying  clergy,  schoolmasters,  and  people ;  a  pur- 
suit which  has  often  cheered,  tiiught,  animated,  and  warned  him. 
The  common  people  liked  him,  and  had  confidence  in  him,  listening 
to  his  preaching  with  pleasure,  and  he  spoke  kindly  to  every  child 
whom  he  met.  Thus  Dinter  entered  upon  the  duties  of  the  pastorate, 
not  ill  prepared  by  his  experience  as  a  private  tutor  ;  and  ho  considers 
this  intermediate  training  as  far  from  useless.  In  such  a  place,  the 
young  man  weans  himself  from  his  student-habit^  and  learns  to  ac- 
commodate himself  to  the  ways  of  the  people  amongst  whom  he  is 
probably  to  live ;  studies  the  pastors  and  the  gentry ;  and  collects  a 
Uiousand  experiences  which  will  bo  of  the  greatest  use  to  him,  and 
which  can  not  be  learned  out  of  books.  He  must,  however,  be  careful 
not  to  be  warped  by  the  influences  of  the  great  house,  to  become 
accustomed  to  indulgences  which  his  future  scanty  income  will  not 
allow  him,  nor  to  a  style  so  lofly  that  his  farmers  will  not  understand 
it.  To  this  end  he  must  devote  his  leisure  to  the  pastors,  the  school- 
masters, and  the  people.  Dinter  became  a  pastor  in  1787,  at  Kit- 
scher,  a  village  in  the  government  of  Borna,  with  three  hundred 
inhabitants ;  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  his  wishes.     He  was  now  a 
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village  pastor,  as  he  had  so  often  desired  to  be.  The  village  be* 
longed  to  lieutenant-colonel  Baron  von  Niebeker,  a  very  benevolent 
man,  who  sympathized  with  all  in  misfortune  ;  and  Dinter  came  into 
most  friendly  relations  with  him.  As  a  preacher,  his  pastoral  influence 
accomplished  much,  and  so  did  his  truly  and  eminently  practical 
character.  In  preaching,  this  thought  was  continually  before  him ; 
the  handicraftsman  and  the  farmer  have,  usuallv,  but  this  one  dav  to 
devote  to  the  cultivation  of  head  and  heart,  and  the  country  pastor 
should  shape  his  efforts  accordingly.  While  a  tutor,  he  had  adopted, 
as  his  models  in  preaching,  Chrisfs  sermon  on  the  mount,  and  PauFs 
discourse  at  Athens ;  not  merely  in  the  sense  of  becoming  an  extem- 
poraneous speaker,  but  in  the  spirit  of  his  discourse.  lie  never 
preached  without  careful  preparation.  lie  usually  began  to  ci.>nsider 
on  the  Sunday,  his  next  Sunday's  subject ;  and  he  reflected  upon  it 
from  time  to  time,  during  his  walks,  for  example  ;  and  on  Friday  he 
first  wrote  down  the  connected  substance  of  the  discourse,  in  one 
whole,  as  it  were  at  one  gush.  During  the  ten  years  of  his  first 
pastorate,  ho  thought  out  almost  all  his  sermons  word  by  word,  and 
learned  them  so.  He  never  read  a  sermon.  At  a  later  period,  when 
the  increase  of  his  occupations  disenabled  him  from  using  the  time 
necessary  for  this  purpose,  he  often  had  to  content  himself  with  deter- 
mining the  divisions  of  his  subject;  which  made  him  sometimes 
preach  too  long.  He  relates  that  he  learned  to  preach  popularly  from 
his  maid-servant,  who  had  a  strong  common-scnso  understanding, 
without  much  knowledge ;  and  he  often  read  largo  portions  of  his 
discourse  to  her,  on  Friday  evenings,  to  see  whether  it  were  clear  to 
her  mind.  In  his  first  pastorate,  he  confined  bis  choice  of  subjects 
mostly  to  the  evangelists  ;  but  afterward,  especially  after  his  acquaint- 
ance with  Reinhardjhe  alternated  from  them  to  the  epistles,  and  other 
scriptures. 

During  this  period,  his  labors  as  school-overseer  were  also  very 
useful ;  instruction  having  been  his  favorite  pursuit  since  his  fourteenth 
year.  School  conferences  were  then  neither  established  in  Saxony, 
nor  usuah  Of  his  own  three  school-teachers,  each  was  too  old  for 
improvement.  Dinter  accordingly  spent,  at  first,  only  two  half- 
days  per  week  in  the  school.  lie  himself  took  charge  of  religious 
instruction  and  arithmetic  ;  leaving  to  the  teachers  only  tlio  repetition 
of  the  lessons  in  tho  former,  and  the  necessary  drilling  in  the  latter. 
His  farmers'  children  became  a  credit  and  a  j»lejisuro  to  him  ;  they 
learned  to  take  notes  of  his  sermons,  to  understand  their  contents, 
and  to  take  pleasure  in  them.  The  confirmation  ho  mad»'  tho  great 
festival  of  the  year.     As  to  his  other  relations  with  his  congregation, 
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he  did  not  live  in  a  haughty  seclusion  from  them,  but  followed  them, 
like  a  father,  into  their  own  habitations.  He  entered  no  house  where 
the  family  was  in  bad  repute,  but  visited  all  others  without  distinction 
of  rich  or  poor.  Thus  he  gradually  acquired  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  their  every-day  life,  and  was  enabled  to  say  many  things  to  them 
which  would  not  have  been  suitable  for  the  pulpit  He  gained  an 
influence  upon  their  modes  of  disciplining  their  children,  and  corrected 
many  defects  in  it.  Thus  also  he  came  to  be  considered  an  intimate 
family  friend  of  all,  and  was  frequently  called  upon  to  act  as  umpire 
in  family  quarrels ;  so  that  he  was  enabled  to  bring  peace  into  many 
families.  He  was  no  less  assiduous  toward  the  sick,  whom  he  visited 
without  being  summoned ;  making  it  his  rule  to  visit  any  whose 
illnOAS  was  serious,  daily  if  near  at  hand,  and  thrice  a  week  if  more 
distant ;  but,  for  obvious  reasons,  he  was  not  able  to  continue  this 
practice.  Thus,  by  words  and  deeds,  he  accomplished  much  good. 
But  Providence  had  marked  out  for  him  another  and  wider  sphere  of 
action,  which  estranged  him,  for  a  time,  from  the  duties  of  the  minis- 
try. Instruction,  as  we  have  remarked,  being  his  favorite  pursuit,  he 
had  established  in  Kitscher  a  sort  of  seminary,  for  the  training  of 
young  people  as  teachers.  This  institution  soon  gained  a  reputation, 
and  was  the  occasion  of  an  invitation  from  first  court-chaplain  Rein- 
hard,  to  become  director  of  the  teachers'  seminary  at  Friedrichstadt, 
near  Dresden.  Dinter  accepted,  although  the  duties  of  the  place  were 
greater  and  the  salary  less  than  at  Kitscher,  from  mere  love  for 
education  ;  although  there  was  mutual  grief  at  his  parting  with  his 
congregation.  About  this  time,  some  sorrows  came  upon  him  :  the 
death  of  a  brother,  and  of  his  excellent  father,  who  left  the  world  with 
as  much  calmness  as  he  had  shown  in  enjoying  it.  He  refused  to 
admit  his  confessor,  saying,  ^'One  who  has  not  learned  to  die  in  sev- 
enty-five years,  can  not  learn  it  from  him  now." 

llciuhard,  with  satisfaction,  introduced  Dinter  into  his  new  place 
of  labor,  Oct.  21,  1707.  The  latter  remained  true  to  his  principle, 
**  Not  the  multiplicity  of  knowledge  makes  the  skillful  teacher,  but  the 
clearness  and  thoroughness  of  it,  and  skill  in  communicating  it."  As 
to  his  intercourse  with  the  pupils  of  the  seminary,  his  rule  was  this  : 
**The  seminarist  is  no  longer  a  boy ;  he  is  a  youth,  who  will  in  a  few 
years  be  a  teacher.  It  is  by  a  distinct  set  of  means,  therefore,  that 
he  must  be  taught.  These  are  Freedom,  Work,  Love,  and  Religion." 
In  the  first  of  these  particulars  he  may  have  been  sometimes  too 
late ;  but  he  can  not  be  charged  with  neglect  He  expended  much 
labor  and  time  in  Bible  lessons ;  professing  that  religious  knowledge 
should  be  gained,  not  from  the  catechism,  but  from  the  original  sources. 
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In  arithmetic,  his  rule  was,  "Where  the  scholar  can  help  himself,  the 
teacher  must  not  help  him  ;*'  for  fear  of  making  lazy  scholars.  In 
reading,  he  did  not  use  Olivier's  method,  then  in  high  repute,  but  a 
simplification  of  that  of  Stephan.  He  somewhat  erred,  at  first,  in  his 
practice  of  Pestalozzian  principles,  adhering  too  exclusively  to  mere 
forms ;  but  he  soon  perceived  the  mistake,  and  proceeded  in  the  gen- 
uine spirit  of  that  distinguished  teacher,  witliout  his  diffuseness.  He 
believed  that  "  Pestalozzi  was  king  of  the  lower  classes,  and  Socrates 
of  the  higher."  Under  Dinter's  direction,  the  seminary  became  very 
prosperous. 

But  Dinter  was  not  to  remiun  always  in  this  sphere  of  labor. 
Providence  had  destined  him  for  another  and  a  higher,  although  by 
a  road  which  at  first  seemed  retrograde.  He  fell  very  sick  with  a 
violent  jaundice,  which  endangered  his  life;  and,  at  his  recovery, 
feeling  still  unable  to  perform  the  duties  of  his  office  without  an  as- 
sistant, whom  the  salary  would  not  permit  him  to  employ,  he  accept- 
ed again,  in  1807,  a  situation  as  country  clergyman  at  Gornitz,  a  vil- 
lage with  a  hundred  and  twenty  inhabitants,  also  in  the  government 
of  Borna.  He  w;is  received  at  Gornitz  with  pleasure,  as  the  son  of 
the  former  justiciary  of  Lobstadt,  whose  jurisdiction  had  included 
Gornitz ;  and  here  again  he  established  an  educational  institution — a 
sort  of  progymnasium,  in  which  he  appointed  one  of  his  former  semi- 
nary pupils,  assistant. 

Besides  these  manifold  labors,  Dinter's  productions  as  a  writer 
gained  a  large  circle  of  readers.  His  works  made  liim  well  known 
abroad;  and  thus  the  humble  village  pastor  unexpectedly  received  an 
invitation  to  Konigsberg,  in  Prussia,  to  the  place  of  school  and  con- 
sistorial  counselor,  which  he  accepted,  in  his  fifty-seventh  year.  His 
official  duty  there  was  a  singular  union  of  the  most  different  employ- 
ments. He  was  obliged  to  consult  with  superintendents,  to  examine 
candidates  for  the  ministry  and  for  schools,  to  read  Sophocles  and 
Euripides  with  gjmnasium  graduates,  to  adjust  a  general  literary 
course  with  the  royal  assessors,  as  member  of  the  commission  for  mili- 
tary examinations,  to  determine  whether  one  person  and  another  was 
entitled  to  claim  for  one  year's  service,  and  to  be  ready  to  explain  to 
the  teachers  of  the  lowest  schools  whether  and  why  the  alphabetical 
or  the  sound-method  was  preferable.  His  thoroughly  practical  mind, 
however,  enabled  him  to  fulfill  these  many  duties  with  efficiency  and 
usefulness.  His  chief  object  was  the  improvement  of  the  common 
school  system ;  which  he  found  not  in  the  best  condition  in  East 
Prussia.  His  first  effort  was  to  accomplish  as  much  as  powiblo 
through  the  medium  of  the  ignorant  and  inefficient  teachers  already 
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employed.  Ho  made  distinctions  between  country  schools,  city 
schools,  seminaries,  gymnasia,  &c^  and  adapted  his  management  to 
the  peculiar  needs  of  each.  In  the  country  schools  he  found  much  to 
blame ;  but  was  careful  not  to  find  fault  with  the  teachers  in  the 
presence  of  their  scholars,  or  of  the  municipal  authorities.  Dis  only 
exceptions  to  this  rule  were  two ;  where  the  teacher  attempted  to  de- 
ceive him,  and  where  the  school  was  in  so  bad  a  condition  that  to 
retain  the  teacher  would  be  an  injury  to  the  next  generation.  He 
was  able  to  judge  of  the  spirit  of  a  school  by  a  single  recitation ; 
and  was  accustomed  to  judge,  from  the  prayer  and  the  singing,  wheth- 
er the  teacher  possessed,  and  was  able  to  communicate,  scsthetical 
training,  or  not.  Prayer  in  school  he  valued  highly ;  and  attached 
nmch  importance  to  tone  and  accent  in  reading,  as  an  indication  of 
cultivated  understanding  and  feeling.  Intuitions  for  higher  and  lower 
classes  were  suitably  kept  distinct ;  and  special  attention  was  paid  to 
orphan  homes  and  teachers'  seminaries.  He  also  improved  and  ex- 
tended the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

He  declined  a  call  to  Kiel  as  regular  professor ;  and,  in  consider- 
ation of  this,  received  from  the  Prussian  government  an  extraordinary 
professorship  of  theology,  with  a  salary  of  two  hundred  thalers  (about 
$150,)  and  the  assurance  that  in  a  future  emeritus  appointment,  not 
the  years,  but  the  quality,  of  his  labor,  should  be  considered.  The 
German  Society,  and  the  society  for  maintaining  poor  scholars  at  gym- 
nasia, elected  him  member.  As  an  academical  teacher,  Dinter  lec- 
tured upon  the  pastoral  charge  and  upon  homiietics,  as  well  as  upon 
popular  dogmatics  and  catechetics ;  in  which  his  own  practical  expe- 
rience as  pastor  and  seminary  director  assisted  him  materially.  He 
also  conducted  disputations  and  exercises  in  exegesis.  He  selected 
such  subjects  as  required  careful  preparation  on  his  own  part ;  e.  g., 
the  Revelation  of  St.  John,  some  subject  connected  with  the  Hebrew 
language,  .esthetics,  <fec.  His  plan  was,  however,  not  to  train  slaves 
to  his  opinions,  but  independent  thinkers ;  and,  in  his  private  courses 
with  students,  his  object  was  the  same. 

Dinter's  influence  as  a  writer  was  groat;  although  his  first  appear- 
ance in  that  capacity  was  rather  late. 

We  add  a  few  words  upon  the  private  life  of  this  remarkable  man. 
His  life,  as  a  whole,  may  be  called  cheerful  and  happy ;  in  sixty-nine 
years  he  was  seriously  ill  only  five  times.  He  lived  very  simply  and 
regularly.     He  was  never  married,*  but  adopted  a  son,  and  educated 

*  While  yet  a  student,  he  became  acquainted  with  a  fatherless  child,  Friederike  Pack, daugh- 
ter of  the  late  pastor  of  Raschan,  of  whom  he  says,  in  his  autobioj^raphy,  **My  heart  was  en- 
tirely  hers  on  the  first  day  I  saw  her.  It  was  not  her  beauty,  but  her  unaffected  goodness 
and  unconscious  innocence,  which  bound  me  to  her."  Dinter,  however,  never  had  the  hap. 
pinesB  of  calling  her  bis  own.    She  died  early ;  and  even  to  his  old  age  he  mourned  her  loss. 
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his  brothers.  He  suffered  a  severe  misfortune  by  a  fire  in  Goruitz, 
which,  in  his  absence,  burnt  the  parsonage,  destroying  not  only  his 
worldly  property,  but  his  intellectual  treasures — his  hbrary  and  many 
valuable  manuscripts.  He  had  only  sixty  thalers  left  in  money.  A 
second  was  being  plundered  by  the  Cossacks  a  few  days  before  the 
battle  of  Leipzig.  His  age,  however,  was  entirely  cheerful  and  happy. 
He  wrote, "  I  can  wish  you  no  bettor  wish  than  that  God  may  grant  you 
such  an  old  age  as  mine  has  hitherto  been.  I  am  healthy,  can  work 
eighty-three  hours  a  week,  and  am  commonly  as  frash  at  ten  at  night 
as  I  was  in  the  morning.  I  often  write  on  Sundays,  even  in  the  short 
winter  days,  thirteen  hours,  without  spectacles  and  without  fatigue. 
My  superiors,  in  both  consistory  and  civil  government,  comply  with 
all  my  reasonable  wishes.  My  pupils  still  love  the  old  man  who 
sometimes  forgets  the  difference  in  their  ages.  Good  teachers  see  me 
coming  with  pleasure;  and  lazy  ones  fear  me,  as  an  appointer  of  sub- 
stitutes, and  get  the  *  inspection-fever/  Without  being  actually  rich, 
I  have  enough,  and  have  always  something  for  others ;  and  I  look  fear- 
lessly upon  death,  having  hopes  for  the  future."  So  strong  an  old 
man  might  have  looked  forward  to  an  age  of  eighty  or  ninety  years ; 
but  Providence  had  determined  otherwise. 

During  a  tour  of  inspection,  in  the  spring  of  1831,  in  which  he  ex- 
erted himself  as  much  as  usual,  he  caught  a  fatal  cold,  under  the 
result  of  which  he  sank.  May  29,  1831.  His  unexpected  death  was 
much  lamented  throughout  Germany ;  for  he  was  yet  capable  of 
much  more  usefulness,  and  was  rather  a  citizen  of  all  Germany  than 
of  any  one  nation  in  it  Even  his  adversaries  were  obliged  to  confess 
that  in  him  was  lost  one  of  the  most  active,  learned,  and  skillful  edu- 
cators and  teachers  of  the  world ;  who  labored  un wearied ly  for  the 
realization  of  his  great  ideas,  and  worked  as  long  as  his  day  lasted. 
His  memory  will  be  revered  as  long  as  education  and  instruction 
shall  be  recognized  as  the  first  blessings  of  the  human  race. 
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The  followiDg  article,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  page,  is  made 
up  of  documents  illustrative  of  the  history  of  the  Bursckenschaft  and 
other  Student  Societies  in  the  German  Universities,  and  constitutes 
Appendix  Nos.  III.  to  VIII.  of  Raumer's  History  of  these  Institutions, 
as  translated  for  this  Journal,  Numbers  xvi.  and  xvii. 

III.  BuBSABiES.    BuitscnKif.* 

^^ Burta:  1.  Parse,  bourse;  from  the  Greek  of  fiipaa,  abide,  because  tbey  were 
made  of  leather.  Jo.  de  Garlandia  gives,  as  synonyms,  *  martttpiumy  bursa^forulus^ 
loctutque^  crumena.^ 

"  2.  Chest,  rafictovy  casket ;  but,  more  properly,  a  box  for  a  specified  purpose.  In 
these  bursas  or  chests  were  deposited  sums  set  apart  for  the  support  of  scholars,  or 
given  by  pious  men  for  that  purpose.f  Bursarius :  One  who  receives  an  allowanoo 
from  a  bursa;  also,  applied  to  such  scholars  in  the  universities  as  arc  allowed,  on 
account  of  poverty,  certain  amounts  from  the  chest  set  apart  for  that  purpose,  to 
enable  them  to  complete  their  studies."    (Du/retne.) 

Chrysander  wrote  a  treatise,  "  Why  Students  at  the  Universities  are  called  Burs- 
chen.    Binteln,  1751."    I  extract  the  following  from  it: 

"  The  chest  from  which  poor  students  were  supported  at  the  Sorbonne  wan  called 
Buna,  and  such  students,  Burni  or  Bursar IL,  Boursier,  *  A  BoursUr  was  a  poor 
scholar  or  student,  supported  by  the  Bursa  of  his  college.  The  others,  who  sup- 
ported themselves  at  the  university  of  Paris  by  their  own  means,  were  called  Stu- 
diosi,  students/  "    Hence  the  term  was  introduced  to  Germany. 

In  Italy,  however,  the  students  were  called  Bursati,  because  they  were  girded 
with  a  bursa  or  purse.    Hence  the  stanza : 

**Dam  mea  barsa  sonat, 
Hospes  rnibi  fercula  donat 
Dam  moa  bursa  vacat, 
Hospes  mihi  o«tia  monatrat** 

That  is :  "  While  my  purse  tinkles,  the  host  gives  me  delicacies ;  but  when  it  is 
empty  he  shows  me  the  door."    A  similar  French  stanza  is : 

**Qaand  ma  bourse  &it,  bim,  bim,  bim, 
Tout  le  monde  est  mon  cousin ; 
Mais  quand  elle  fiiit  da,  da,  da, 
Tout  le  monde  dit,  Tu  t'ea  y^'^X 

The  French  BoursUrs  seem  to  correspond  to  the  poor  students  of  Germany,  and 
the  Italian  Bursati  to  the  rich  ones. 


•  See  an  article  entitled  "  Signification  of  *  Bursch'  and  *  BarschenschaA,* "  In  the  Academical 
MonVdy,  'hlt^y  and  June,  1858,  p.  252. 

t  Merchants^  purses  were  also  called  Bursa. 

^This  stanza  Is  quoted  by  the  pseudonymous  Schlingschlangsehloram.    See  note,  under 
chapter  on  ^  Personal  Relations  between  Professors  and  Students.** 
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IV.    CoiaCENTS  OF  LANDSVANNSaiAFTEN. 

Extract  from  Comment  of  LarkdsmanMchaft  at f  (Altdorff\  as  in  force  in  1315.* 

GENERAL    PROVISIONS. 

§  1.  The  Societies  bind  themselves  to  put  the  present  Comment  into  operation 
from  the  moment  of  its  ratification,  and  to  enforce  the  penalties  fixed  therein. 

S  2.  If  occasions  shall  arise  for  which  the  present  Burschcn-Coinment  does  not 
provide,  or  if  additional  statutes  are  to  be  enacted,  or  if  there  is  any  occasion  for  a 
general  council,  two  deputies  are  to  be  appointed  from  each  Society,  who  shall  ex- 
change with  each  other  the  sentiments  of  the  Societies ;  of  which  two,  one,  at  least, 
must  be  an  Old  Bursch.  The  majority  of  voices,  or  in  case  of  a  tic,  the  lot,  shall  de- 
termine the  result. 

%  8.  The  Societies  bind  themselves  not  to  permit  this  code  to  come  into  the  hands 
of  a  renouncer ;  but  to  cite  its  provisions,  when  necessary,  only  as  if  by  onil  tra- 
dition, and  without  giving  any  other  source  for  them  than  general  custom. 

Tftls  I. — Relations  of  thk  Societies  to  each  other  axd  to  Kenounckrs. 

A. — Societies  to  each  other. 

%  4.  Existing  Societies  ratifying  this  Comment,  mutually  guarantee  to  each  other 
their  existence  as  at  present. 

%  5.  No  Society  not  now  existing  can  be  organized  without  the  consent  of  tlio«»o  ex- 
isting; nor  can  any  existing  Society  be  extinguished  without  the  consent  of  all  the 
existing  Societies,  or  without  suflScient  and  proved  reasons.  Kor  can  any  new  So- 
ciety organize  itself  under  the  name  of  an  existing  Society. 

%  6.  All  the  Societies  have  equal  rights. 

S  7.  In  case  of  collisions  between  them,  as,  for  instance,  in  differences  for  prece- 
dence, the  major  vote  of  the  deputies,  or  the  lot,  in  case  of  a  tic,  shall  determine. 

B. — Between  the  Societies  and  Henovncers. 

5  8.  Ever)'  student,  not  a  member  of  a  Society,  is  a  Renouncer. 

5  9.  In  case  of  doubt,  the  student  shall  be  considered  a  Renouncer. 

%  10.  Renouncers  can  enter  only  the  Society  of  their  countrymen ;  but  if  there  is 
no  such,  they  may  enter  any  other  existing  one  which  is  undetermined.  Sovel: 
but  he  sliall  not  be  recognized  as  such  member  by  the  other  societies  until  so  rec- 
ognized by  a  major  vote  of  the  Convention  of  Seniors. 

§  11.  On  public  festival  occasions,  the  Societies  shall  be  governed  by  the  directory. 

1 12.  Members  of  a  Society  have,  everywhere,  precedence  over  Renouncers. 

Title  II. — Distinctions  among  Students. 
a. — According  to  Birthplace. 

§13.  A  Pavement-bcatcr  {Pjl<uttertreter),  or  Quark,  is  one  whose  parents  live  in 
the  university  town. 

S  U.  A  Cumtnin-Turk  {IvummeUurl')  is  one  whose  parents  reside  within  four 
miles  of  the  university  town. 

b. — According  to  length  of  stay  at  the  Univtrsity. 

f  15.  From  the  moment  of  matriculation,  every  matriculated  student  is  a  student 
qualified  to  fight. 
§  16.  A  Fox  is  one  who 

a.  Has  not  yet  been  half  a  year  at  the  university  since  his  matriculation  ;  or, 

b.  Comes  from  a  university  which  the  Burschcn  of  the  present  university  have 
degraded  to  the  rank  of  Fox. 

%  17.  A  Brander  or  Brand- Fox  is  a  Fox  after  his  first  half-year. 


•  Haapt,  p.  185.  The  Xovels  or  additluns  to  this  code  are  dated  Jane  19, 1S15.   Uaupt,  p.  208. 
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$  18.  But  any  Fox  may  bo  made  u  Brander,  or  any  Brander  a  Young  Burscli,  by 
hii*  Sociclv. 

Jf  19.  A  Pavcment-boatcr,  Cummin-Turk,  or  Fox,  may  not,  without  renowning, 
either  coni^idcr  him8clf  insulted  by  thoHO  nume^,  nor  use  thoin  in  insult. 

S  20.  Excessive  impositions  upon  the  Foxes  is  by  no  means  to  the  honor  of  a 
Bur»ch.  If  these  border  upon  abuse,  the  Fox  may  demand  satisfaction  of  the 
Bursch,  or  t4ike  the  advantage  of  him.*  And  any  Society  may,  besides,  make  the 
matter  one  concerning  itself,  if  the  insulted  Fox  is  a  member. 

§  21.  In  other  matters,  every  Bursch  has  the  prerogative  over  the  Foxes  and 
Braudcrs,  that  the  latter  may  not  challenge  him  on  behalf  of  an  insulted  person, 
nor  mukc  appointments,  nor  be  seconds  in  a  duel,  nor  give  testimony  in  a  case  of 
dueling,  nor  preside,  nor  liave  precedence  in  dancing,  nor  give  the  pitch,  nor  ride 
with  thcni  in  public  processions,  nor  drink  SchmoUU  to  them,  &c. 

$  22.  A  Young  Bursch  is  one  who  is  passing  the  first  half  of  his  second  year; 
during  the  latter  Imlf  he  is  Bursch.  During  the  first  half  of  the  third  year  ho  is  eq 
Old  Bursch,  and  afterward  a  Mossy  Man  {JbemoosUr  Ihrr). 

§  23.  According  to  this  reckoning  of  time  spent  at  the  university,  if  he  have  not 
been  in  dishonor  {im  Ter»chU94i)  during  the  same,  a  student  can  become  a  Mossy 
Man  during  his  fifth  half-year  at  the  university,  if  he  has  been  previously  promoted 
from  the  degree  of  Fox  to  that  of  Brander,  or  from  that  of  Brander  to  that  of 
Bursch. 

c. — According  to  thepotsesnon  or  lack  of  Bursch-honor, 

aa.  77i«  IfonorahU. 

$  24.  Ever}'  student  is  to  be  reckoned  honorable  until  he  is  expressly  declared 
dishonorable  (in  rerschiss  komm)  by  the  Society. 

$  25.  In  ca.se  of  doubt,  the  party  is  to  be  held  honorable. 

%  26.  Every  honorable  student  gives  or  receives  the  ordinary  Bursch-satisfaction, 
according  to  his  injury. 

$  27.  If  two  honorable  students  give  their  wonl  of  honor  to  the  truth  of  the  aamo 
fact;  or  one  for  and  the  other  against  it,  he  who  first  gave  it,  as  the  injured  party, 
is  entitled  to  satisfaction  from  the  other. 

%  2S.  If  one  Kenouncer  applies  to  another,  or  to  a  member  of  a  Society,  the  term 
**  dishonorable,''  (&c.,  the  injured  party  is  entitled  to  fight  him  three  times,  with  the 
choice  of  weapons,  whatever  the  result  of  the  duels.  (!) 

§  29.  A  party  insulted  by  a  pereat  may 

1.  Take  a  real  advantagef  of  tho  other,  and 

2.  Must  fight  a  duel  with  him. 

bb.  The  DUhonorahU. 

$  80.  For  each  dishonor  (verschitse)  is  requisite  : 

a.  A  major  vote  of  the  deputies. 

b.  A  suliicient  reason. 

Aovel.  And  the  Society  conccnied  shall  not  vote. 

A. — What  coNarrruTES  dishonor  of  a  student. 

$  81.  Dislionor  is  either  that  from  which  the  person  dishonored  can  never  escape, 
or  from  which  he  may  be  relieved  after  a  certain  time. 

§  82.  Of  what  kind  the  dishonor  shall  be,  always  depends  upon  the  decision  of 
the  deputies. 

$  38.  Causes  of  dishonor  are : 

a.  If  a  student  breaks  his  word  of  honor. 

b.  If  a  member  of  one  Society  applies  to  a  member  of  another  Society,  of  whom 

•  M  Advantage  ;'^  see  this  Appeodiz,  p.  68.  t  See  this  Appendix,  p.  06w 
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he  kDOws  onlj  the  di^tingrnUliing  tokens,  the  term  "  dishoDorable,"  the  former  be- 
comes thereby  dishonorable. 

c.  KetorDtng,  to  the  highest  verbal  insnit  of  "  foolish  fellow^'  (Dumm^  JuHge\ 
a  farther  verbal  or  actual  insult,  or  only  threatening  to  inflict  a  tiimilar  verbal  insalt, 
after  having  been  told  that  the  port^  inxalting  is  ready  to  figbt. 

d.  Refusing  the  satisfaction  which  is  demanded,  or  not  knowing  and  seeking  how 
to  exact  satisfaction  for  the  term  "foolish  fe)low." 

e.  Becoming  a  traitor  in  mattcr>»  relating  tp  the  Burechen :  as,  for  instance,  by 
giving  testimony  against  a  student.  (!!!) 

f.  Stealing,  or  being  guilty  of  a  great  (!)  piece  of  ciieating  at  play. 

g.  Declaring  one^s  self  entirely  free  from  the  obligations  of  this  Comment.  (!) 
h.  Living  in,  or  going  to  the  house  of  a  dishonored  Philister. 

i.  Holding  confidential  intercourse  with  any  dishonored  person,  except  when 
strict  necessity  requires  it.  Persons  violating  danees  h  and  i,  are  first  to  be  noti- 
fied, by  members  of  their  own  Society,  to  separate  fh>m  the  oflfenders;  and,  if  diso- 
bedient, they  become  dishonorable  with  them. 

k.  Uttering  upereal  against  a  whole  Society. 

1.  Taking  hold  of  an  adversary's  sword  with  the  hand. 

m.  Bringing  unequal  weapons  to  a  duel,  as  a  broadsword  against  a  rapier;  or 
nsing  weapons  contrary  to  their  purpose,  as  to  thrust  with  a  broadsword. 

n.  Intentionally  thrusting  or  cutting  aAer  the  seconds  have  called  Halt ! 

0.  Challenging  without  any  reason. 

p.  Expulsion,  witb  infamy,  from  a  Society. 

q.  Letting  one's  self  be  chased  away  with  a  straight  sword  or  a  Jena  rapier. 
iVVreZ.  But  this  shall  be  reckoned  a  shame  {Schande)  only. 

B. — Dishonor  or  Puilistkr. 
S  S4.  As  under  %  80,  without  the  NovtU. 

C. — CONSEQUKKCIS  OF  DbBONOB. 

a.  — Hm  StudtnU, 

S  85.  The  dishonorable  has  no  claim  to  the  honor  or  satisfaction  of  a  Bursch.  Any 
advantage  may  be  taken  of  him. 

%  88.  The  dishonoroble  can  not  take  part  in  any  commerce^  or  nny  public  ceremony. 

§  87.  In  duels  between  the  dishonorable  and  Philister,  the  former  shall  receive 
no  countenance,  unlebs  in  cose  of  insult,  by  the  latter,  to  honorable  Burschen. 

b.—  With  PhilisUr, 

f  88.  The  consequences  of  dishonor,  with  the  Philister,  depend  on  the  kind  of 
the  dishonor ;  that  is, 

1.  Whether  the  Philister  is  dishonorable  on  every  account,  or 

2.  Only  on  one;  as  landlord,  for  instance,  or  as  artisan  ;  in  which  case  the  con- 
sequences follow,  of  course  (by  %  88,  h). 

D.— Rkmoval  or  Dhbonor. 

a. — In  the  ea$e  of  StwUnU, 

§  89.  A  dishonorable  person  may  be  relieved  from  his  dishonor,  according  to  Its 
kind  ;  and  if  he  demand  it,  a  member  is  selected  from  each  Society,  with  whom  he 
must  fight.  The  choice  of  weapons  belongs  to  such  members,  and  not  more  than 
three  duels  must  be  fought  with  any  one  of  them. 

$  40.  Dishonor  may  be  removed  by  unanimous  vote  of  the  deputies  of  the  So- 
cieties. 

§  41.  The  person  freed  from  dishonor  re-enters  upon  all  his  rights  as  a  Btirscb. 
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b. — In  the  ccue  of  PhilUUr, 

%  42.  The  dishonor  of  a  Philistor  i«  removed  at  the  expiration  of  the  time  for 
daring  which  it  was  imposed. 

Title  III. — Pbovisions  on  Injuri£b  to  Bursch-honor. 

§  48.  An  lionorable  student,  receiving  a  verbal  insult  from  another,  or  being 
pushed  by  him,  may 

a.  Push  him  back  again,  or 

b.  Tttke  the  advantage  of  him,  by  calling  him  foolish  fellow. 

c.  "  Foolish  fellow"  is  the  highest  verbal  insult,  and  can  bo  answered  by  no 
further  insult ;  it  can  be  followed  only  by  a  challenge.  If  one  apply  to  another  any 
other  insulting  expression,  as  ^*  scoundrel,"  and  other  terms,  the  insulted  person 
may  knock  him  down  or  challenge  him,  and,  aflcr  the  duel,  may  address  to  him 
the  same  verbal  insult.  The  term  dishonorable,  however,  may  not,  under  penalty 
of  the  punishments  above  specified,  be  used,  except  to  a  dishonorable  person,  upon 
whom  both  verbal  and  real  insults  may  be  inflicted. 

§  44.  Insults  from  officers  or  honorable  students  from  other  universitiea  come 
under  the  same  rule. 

§  45.  In  case  of  a  duel  with  a  student  of  another  university,  they  shall  meet  half 
way  between  the  two  universities.  The  person  insulted  shall  fight  the  first  three 
bouts  with  the  weapon  of  his  own  university,  and  the  last  three  with  that  of  his 
opponent's. 

§  46.  In  the  university  prison,  the  Comment  is  suspeudod. 

Extract  from,  iJie  Comment  of  the  Landsmannschcft  of  the  Vnlvenity  of  Leipzig^  as  in 

force  in  1817. 

TriLK  it. — Of  the  Insult,  or  Advantage. 

S  1.  Whether  honor  be  hurt,  or  not,  is  left  to  the  feelings  of  each  individual ; 
but  the  convention  has  recognized  certain  expressions  and  actions,  viz.,  those 
which  arc  mortifying,  or  which  undervalue  one's  honor  and  good  reputation,  aa  in- 
sults which  every  student  is,  as  such,  bound  to  answer  by  a  challenge. 

§  2.  Among  verbal  insults  and  verbal  advantages  are  the  terms  "  singular,  arro- 
gant, absurd,  silly,  simple,  impertinent,  rude,  foolish ;"  and,  as  an  epitome  of  the 
extremest  verbal  insult  and  advantage,  "  foolish  fellow." 

§  8.  For  all  these  expressions  an  unconditional  challenge  must  pass,  unless  they 
are  withdrawn.  Kenl  insults  can  not  be  withdrawn.  Insults  given  in  intoxication 
are  not  to  bo  noticed,  unless  tliey  are  afterward  repeated,  when  sober. 

§  4.  If  any  one  thinks  himself  insulted  by  expressions  or  gestures,  he  may  either 
proceed  by  means  of  the  ooramoffe,  or  take  a  verbal  advantage ;  but  must  not  send 
a  challenge  for  that  reason. 

§  5.  If  any  one  thinks  himself  not  entitled  either  to  challenge  or  to  resort  to  the 
coramage,  he  may  take  the  advantage :  that  is,  may  answer  with  a  more  insulting 
expression,  and  thus  wipe  out  the  leaser  one. 

S  6.  Real  advantages  are,  a  box  on  the  ear,  a  blow  with  a  stick,  or  any  other  as- 
sault with  whip  or  stick.  The  offer  of  any  such  shall  not  be  considered  an  ad- 
vantage. 

i  7.  The  advantage  can  not  be  taken  unless  within  three  days  of  the  receiving  of 
an  insult ;  but,  if  the  aggressor  can  not  be  found,  at  his  house,  or  elsewhere,  within 
that  time,  the  term  begins  anew,  and  so  onward. 

S  8.  There  must  be  at  least  one  witness  when  an  advantage  is  taken.  But  if  he 
who  takes  it  shall  give  his  word  of  honor  to  the  fact,  it  shall  bo  suflicient,  if  he  be- 
long .to  a  Society. 
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V.  CoxamrunoKs  of  BrRscHEHsciiAFTKN. 
A.— CoNSTirrnoM  of  the  General  German  Bcrsciienschaft. 
Adopted  on  the  \^th  day  of  the  month  of  Victory  {October),  1S13.* 

GENERAL    PRINCIPLES. 

8  1.  The  General  German  Burschenschaft  U  the  free  union  of  nil  the  German 
youth  ensraged  in  learned  studies  at  the  universities ;  based  upon  the  rclatioui^  of 
the  German  youth  to  the  coming  union  of  the  German  people. 

S  2.  The  General  German  Bur»chen»chaft,  t»  a  free  Society,  lays  down,  as  the 
central  point  of  its  operations,  the  following  received  general  principlea  : 

a.  Unity,  freedom,  and  equality  of  all  Burschen  among  each  other,  and  equality 
of  all  rights  and  duties. 

b.  Chnstian  German  education  of  every  mental  and  bodily  faculty  to  the  service 
of  the  fatherland. 

jf  8.  The  living  together  of  all  the  German  Burschen  in  the  spirit  of  tlieso  princi- 
ples, expresses  the  highest  idea  of  the  General  German  Burschenschafl — the  unity 
of  all  the  German  Burschen  in  apirit  and  in  life. 

§  4.  The  General  Gennan  Burschenschaft  assumes  existence,  in  order  that  the 
longer  it  lives,  the  more  it  may  present  a  picture  of  the  freedom  and  unity  of  its 
prosperous  nation;  that  it  may  maintain  a  national  Burschcn-Iifo  in  tlie  develop- 
ment of  every  bodily  and  mental  faculty;  and  in  a  free,  equal,  an<l  orderly  common 
life,  will  prepare  its  members  for  national  life,  so  that  each  one  of  tliein  may  be 
raised  to  such  a  grade  of  self-knowledge,  a«  in  his  own  pure  individuality  to  dis- 
play the  brightness  of  the  glory  of  the  German  national  life. 

CoNsnrcTioN. 

$  5.  As  the  General  German  Burschenschaft  does  not  exist  at  any  one  place,  it  is 
livided  into  separate  Burschcnschaften,  at  the  diflfercnt  universities. 

§  6.  These  Burschenscliaflen  are,  in  respect  to  each  other,  to  act  as  entirely  simi- 
Ur  parts — as  parts  of  the  entire  whole. 

i  7.  The  constitutions  of  these  separate  Burschenscliaften  must  coincide,  as  far 
as  the  above  fixed  priuciples,  without  any  prejudice  to  any  other  peculiarities  of 
each  separate  one. 

8  8.  Tlie  General  German  Burschenschaft  acts — 

a.  By  an  assembly  of  delegates  from  the  separate  ones,  meeting  annually,  at  the 
period  of  the  eighteenth  of  the  month  of  victory  (October) ;  to  which  each  shall 
send,  if  possible,  three  delegates,  with  full  powers,  who  shall  bring  with  them  the 
constitution,  the  customs,  and  the  history  of  their  Burschenschaft. 

b.  By  the  choice  of  a  Burschenschaft  for  transacting  business  between  one  as- 
sembly of  delegates  and  another,  in  order  to  conduct  the  comujon  concerns.  As  a 
general  rule,  this  appointment  must  not  be  passed  from  one  Burscheuschafl  to 
another  in  any  fixed  succession. 

Belations  of  the  General  German  Burschenschaft  to  its  members;  the  sepa- 
rate BURSCHENSCIIAFTEN. 

§  9.  As  in  every  well-organized  Society  the  common  will  of  the  whole  is  above 
that  of  a  single  member,  so  in  the  General  German  Burschenschaft,  the  expressed 
will  of  the  whole  is  above  that  of  each  single  one. 

§  10.  Any  separate  Burschenschaft  which  does  not  recognize,  as  its  own,  the  com- 
mon decision  of  the  General  German  Burschenschaft,  cuts  itself  off  from  the  Gen- 
eral German  Burschenschaft  by  that  very  act. 


•  Haupt,  p.  257. 
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Duties  or  the  Assembly  of  Delegates. 

$  11.  The  assembly  of  delegates  lios  supreme  authority : 

a.  In  controversies  between  the  separate  Burschenschaften ; 

b.  In  controversies  of  single  Burschen  with  their  Bursohenschaft 

i  12.  It  has  power  to  scrutinize  the  constitutions  of  separate  Burschenschaften, 
as  well  OS  to  decide  whether  any  thing  in  them  agrees,  or  not,  with  the  recognized 
fundamental  principles.  In  the  latter  cose  it  is  to  propose  to  the  separate  Bursch- 
enschaft  the  alteration  of  the  inconsistent  portion. 

$  18.  The  ai<sembly  of  delegates  shall  usually  begin  its  sessions  with  an  ex- 
amination of  the  constitution  of  the  General  German  Burschenschafl,  in  order  to 
convince  themselves  whether  its  form  still  expresses  its  spirit ;  in  order  that  the 
prepress  of  its  spirit  may  never,  in  any  way,  be  circumscribed  by  the  letter. 

§  14.  All  propositions  not  having  immediate  reference  to  the  above  general  rec- 
ognized principles,  or  to  the  constitution  of  the  General  German  Burschenschaft, 
whether  they  relate  to  the  constitution  or  the  customs  of  the  separate  Burschen- 
schaften, shall  be,  after  previous  examination  and  approval  by  the  assembly  of 
delegates,  by  them  laid  before  the  separate  Burschenschaften  for  acceptance,  with 
request  for  agreement,  as  to  something  promotive  of  the  beauUful  idea  of  com- 
plete freedom ;  but  still,  whose  non-acceptance  can  not  injure  the  connection  of 
the  whole.  All  such  propositions  shall  be  cither  accepted  or  rejected  by  the  sepa- 
rate Burschenschaften,  and  the  result  laid  before  the  next  general  assembly. 

1 15.  In  all  votes  of  the  general  assembly  a  majority  of  votes  shall  be  decisive. 

DCTIES  OF  THE   BURSCHENSCIIAFr  FOB  MaNAGINO  BUSINESS. 

S  16.  The  Burschenschaft  in  charge  of  the  business  has  the  precedence  in  the 
general  assembly :  that  is,  opens  its  sessions,  leads  the  deliberations,  and  keeps  the 
records. 

S  17.  During  the  year  its  duties  are  the  following : 

a.  It  collects  and  arranges  whatever  is  communicated  to  it  to  be  laid  before  the 
general  assembly. 

b.  It  communicates  all  notifications,  as  quickly  as  possible,  to  the  General  Bursch- 
enschaft ;  for  which  purpose  such  notices  are  sent  to  it  only,  fVom  the  others. 

c.  It  designates  the  place  and  time  for  the  assembly  of  delegates. 

d.  It  has  charge  of,  and  keeps  in  order  the  papers  of  the  General  German  Bursch- 
enschaft. 

e.  It  keeps  the  treasury  of  the  General  German  Burschenschaft,  and  collects  the 
contributions  of  the  separate  Burschenschaften ;  for  which  purpose  each  one  is, 
half-yearly,  to  report  all  changes  of  its  members. 

%  18.  The  Burschenschaft  in  charge  of  business  shall  report  its  proceedings  to 
the  assembly  of  delegates. 

Relations  op  the  separate  Bubscbekschaften  to  each  other. 

$  19.  The  separate  Burschenschaften  are  to  consider  themselves  equal  parts  of  a 
great  whole. 

S  20.  All  controversies  between  them  must  be  settled,  not  by  duel,  but  by  the 
reasonable  decision  of  the  general  assembly  ;  unless  tliey  can  be  settled  by  them- 
selves, or  through  the  medium  of  a  third  Burschenschaft. 

§  21.  Each  Burschenschaft  shall  recognize  all  penalties  inflicted  by  the  others  as 
just,  and  as  binding  on  themselves,  unless  the  General  German  Burschenschaft  shall 
have  declared  them  improper. 

S  22.  It  is,  of  course,  understood  that  any  member  of  one  Burschenschaft,  merely 
by  declaring  his  wish,  and  by  adhering  to  the  customs  of  the  university,  can  join 
another. 

S  23.  Mutual  hospitality  is  to  be  practiced. 
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SELATIOm  OP  TBIE  GeXKRAL  GkXMA?!    BcKSCHBXSCHAFT    TO  SOCIKTIES  orRiIPE  OF  IT. 

$  S4.  If  a  Society  of  German  Banchen  is  e»uUi«he<l  at  any  university  whero 
there  is  already  a  Bur«cheuscha(\.  part  of  the  general  one,  f^uch  Bur^olion  are,  by 
virtae  of  that  fact,  in  disgrace :  which,  however,  end:i  with  tlie  dissolution  of  such 
Societies,  or  secession  from  them. 

%  25.  Where,  however,  Landsman nschaften  or  other  Societies,  having  exis^tod  for 
a  long  time,  are  in  operation,  besides  the  Bur^chenschaf^,  the  separate  Bumchcn- 
schat\en  shall  conduct  toward  them  as  their  character  may  require ;  and  i^hall  ticck, 
as  fiu"  as  possible,  to  gain  them  over,  in  the  way  of  persuasion,  by  exetnplifying  the 
truth  to  them,  in  part  by  their  own  whole  life,  and,  where  K  seems  likely  U^  bd  ef- 
fectual, by  discussion.  But  if  the  BurschenKchafl  is  attacked  by  them,  and  hindered 
in  the  free  development  of  its  principles,  it  must  resort  to  the  most  efficient 
measures  which  the  occasion  may  offer,  and  shall  expect  the  utmost  possible  as- 
sistance from  the  General  German  Burschenschafl. 

§  26.  Witli  universities  where  there  is  no  Burschcnschaft,  but  only  Londsmunn- 
schaften,  the  General  Gorman  Burschcnschaft  has  no  further  relation.  But  in 
order  that  these  shall  not  become  rendezvous  for  all  sorts  of  disreputable  pcrson<t, 
it  will  advise  them  of  such  Bun^chcn  as  are  known  to  it  to  be  of  bo^l  character. 

$  27.  If,  however,  there  are,  at  such  universities,  individual  Bursuhcn,  who  de- 
sire to  found  a  Burschenschafl,  the  General  German  Burschenschafl  will  supply  all 
possible  assistance  to  them,  and  pledges,  in  particular,  the  aid  of  the  nearest  uni- 
versity where  there  is  already  a  Burschcnschaft. 

8  28.  Foreigners  at  any  German  university  arc  permitted  to  proceed  with  their 
education  in  as  free  and  national  a  manner  as  they  desire ;  but,  as  it  is  not  reason- 
able to  expect  that  they,  as  foreigners,  and  as  intcn<ling  to  remain  such,  should 
enter  the  German  Burschenschafl,  and  labor  in  it  for  the  good  of  the  whole,  an«l  of 
individuals,  they  are  permitted  to  form  associations  with  each  other.  But  an  asso- 
ciation of  foreigners  can  never  have  a  decisive  vote  in  the  general  concerns  of  the 
Burschen ;  and  they  must,  in  all  things,  comply  with  the  prevailing  code  of  customs. 

BXLATIONS  OF  THK  GkNBRAL  GeRXAN  BdRSCIICNSCHAFT  TO  INDIVIDUALS  NOT  MKMBKRS. 

§  29.  With  such  Burschen  as  are  connected  with  no  Society,  the  (Jenenil  German 
Burschcnschaft;  stands  in  the  most  friendly  relations.  It  guarantees  to  thotn  the 
fullest  freedom  which  they  can  enjoy  as  men.  But  it  properly  rc(iuires  from  thorn 
to  conduct  themselves  according  to  the  code  of  customs  prevailing  at  the  university 
where  they  happen  to  be.  To  this  end  all  honorable  Burschen  have  a  right  to  re- 
quire that  the  customs  of  the  university  shall  be  read  to  them.  Their  affairs  of 
honor  with  the  members  of  the  Burschcnschaft  shall  be  conducted  according  to  tho 
customs  of  the  latter;  but  they  may  select  for  themselves  honorable  seconds  and 
witnesses,  but  such  as  are  acquainted  with  the  code. 

$  80.  If  there  are  at  the  university  associations  other  than  the  Burschofischnfl, 
having  different  codes  of  customs,  all  Burschen  connected  with  no  Hociety,  may,  in 
affairs  of  honor  with  each  other,  proceed  under  whichever  co<Ie  they  please ;  hut, 
where  they  select  that  of  the  Burschenschafl,  or  where  there  is  only  a  Ihirschon- 
schaft,  the  latter  may  satisfy  itself  that  the  code  will  be  properly  adhered  to. 

$  81.  Against  those  refusing  to  conduct  their  affairs  of  honor  on  tho  prineiptos  of 
the  Bunchon,  proceedings  shall  be  taken  according  to  their  practice. 

$  32.  The  General  Burschenschafl  will  use  its  means  of  protecting  Hiirschen  not 
in  that  Society  against  all  treatment  of  an  unjust  kind,  and  unworthy  of  a  Bursoh^ 
fh>m  those  not  Burschen. 

§  88.  In  consoltatioas  touching  the  good  of  the  whole  university,  all  honorahU 
Burschen  must  naturally  have  part,  whether  members  of  the  Burs'shenNohafI  f't 
not 
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Genebal  Festivals. 

§  84.  The  18th  of  the  month  of  victory  is  the  permanent  festival  of  the  General 
German  Burwchenschaft.  Every  three  years,  when  possible,  this  day  shall  be  cele- 
brated by  all  the  German  Bnrschen  together,  as  a  festival  in  commemoration  of  the 
fln»t  brotherly  meeting  at  the  Wartbnrg. 

§  85.  The  18th  of  June  is  a  festival  for  remembrance  of  all  the  German  brothers 
at  the  other  German  universities. 

B.— General  portion  or  the  Constitutiox  of  the  Jena  Burschenschaft.* 

?  1.  The  Jena  Burschenschaft,  as  a  part  of  the  General  German  Burschcnschaft, 
is  an  association  of  all  the  Jena  Burschen  who  recognize  as  their  own  the  general 
principles  laid  down  in  the  General  Constitution,  and  have  given  in  their  adherence 
to  them  by  joining  the  Burschenachafl. 

§  2.  The  design  of  the  Jena  Burschenschaft  must  be  that  of  the  General  German 
Burschenschafl,  and  it  will  promote  that  design  within  its  sphere  of  activity  ;  and 
wiU,  for  itself,  also  strive  after  the  purposes  therein  proposed. 

§  3.  In  like  manner  will  it,  aUo  for  itself,  carry  out,  in  actual  life,  the  idea  of  the 
unity  and  freedom  of  the  German  people;  and  will  promote  and  maintain,  in  Jena, 
a  national  and  upright  Burschen-life,  in  unity,  freedom,  and  equality,  in  the  de- 
vclt>piiient  of  mental  and  bodily  powers,  and  in  a  cheerful  social  intercourse  ;  and 
will,  by  its  organization,  prepare  its  members  for  the  service  of  the  fatherland. 

§  4.  The  Burschenschaft  adopti*  the  code  of  customs  as  the  only  one  which  is 
right  and  suitable  to  the  organization  of  the  universities,  and  endeavors  to  maintain 
it,  and  by  means  of  it,  an  honorable  relation  among  the  Burschen. 

P  5.  Tlicrcfuro  it  has  supreme  power  in  all  alTairs  relating  to  the  Burschen  of  our 
university. 

§  6.  Only  upon  decisions  relating  to  the  interests  of  the  whole  university  does  it 
permit  voting  by  those  not  members  of  the  Burschenschaft ;  who  arc,  otherwise,  to 
be  treated  as  those  Itaving  themselves  resigned  their  right  to  vote,  since  nothing 
prevents  them  from  joining  the  Burechcnsclmft. 

§  7.  For  this  reason  every  Bursch  is  bound,  in  every  matter  in  which  he  consults 
with  Burschen,  to  have  reference  to  the  privileges  of  the  Burschenschaft. 

§  S.  The  Burschenschafl,  as  a  separate  organization,  can  exist  only  in  unity  and 
order,  and  in  a  free  and  public  social  intercourse,  such  as  Ls  proper  for  Burschen. 

^  9.  In  order  to  secure  its  own  existence,  the  Burschenschaft  establishes  a  con- 
stitution, in  which  it  sets  forth  its  relations  in  proper  order ;  so  that  each  mcml>er 
may  comprehend  the  sentiment  and  spirit  of  the  Burscheuschatl,  and  may  be  able 
to  instruct  himself  in  what  relation  he  stands,  and  what  he  must  do  and  avoid,  in 
order  to  become  a  worthy  member  of  the  Society. 

§  10.  The  Burschenschaft  appoints,  as  its  head,  a  managing  board,  to  whom  it 
intrusts  the  management  of  affairs,  as  it  is  impossible  for  the  whole  body  to  transact 
them. 

§  11.  In  order  to  secure  itself  against  any  attempts  upon  the  rights  of  the  whole 
body,  it  appoints,  together  with  the  managing  board,  a  committee,  as  a  supervising 
authoritv. 

^12.  But  the  decision  is  reserved  to  the  Society  in  all  cases  which  nearly  ooncem 
its  own  whole  existence;  as  the  making  of  laws,  and  as  a  tribunal  of  ultimate  ap- 
peal. And  it  shall  also  decide  upon  such  decisions  and  ordinances  of  the  manag- 
ing board  as  are  brought  before  it  by  the  non-concurrence  of  the  committee,  or  by 
the  appeal  of  individuals. 

If  13.  In  order  to  secure  the  obedience  of  its  memt)ors  to  its  laws,  it  establialies  a 
code  of  penalties. 

•  Uaapt,  p.  264. 
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$  14.  As  tho  maintenance  of  the  Burschenf^chaft  renders  necessary  many  cxpen> 
ditures  of  money,  it  pledges  each  of  its  members  to  a  contribation  to  the  coinmou 
fund^.     It  establishes  a  treasury. 

§  15.  In  order  to  maintain  in  the  Bursohen-Iife  the  ancient  knightly  exorcise  of 
fencing,  and  that  each  member  of  the  Bursohenschaft  may  be  skillful  onougli  for  a 
combat  in  defense  of  his  honor,  the  Burschenschafl  establishes  a  fencing-room.  It, 
however,  also  favors  other  bodily  exercises,  since  it  recognizes  bodily  development 
as  especially  necessary  to  a  German  education.  For  this  reason  the  Turning-place 
{Tamplatz)  is  under  its  protection. 

§  16.  In  order  to  promote  friendship  and  pleasure  in  the  social  intercourse  of  the 
members  of  the  Burschenschaft,  it  rents  a  Bursohen-house,  and  supplies 'it  with 
every  thing  proper  for  that  purpose. 

%  17.  Upon  all  occasions  of  celebrations  by  Burschen  on  days  which  are  festivals 
for  every  German,  the  Burschenschaft  will  appear  as  a  public  participant  at  tho 
ceremony.  It  establishes  and  arranges  banquets  fur  pleasure,  and  also  more  serious 
celebrations. 

%  IS.  A  general  view  of  the  chief  heads  of  the  Constitution  of  tixe  Jena  Burschen- 
Bchaft  is  as  follows : 

A.  Organization  as  to  the  business  concerning  the  Society : 

1.  Managing  board. 

2.  Committee. 

8.  Decisions  of  the  whole  Burschenschaft. 

a.  Sections  of  the  Society. 

b.  Assemblies  of  t)ie  Burschen. 
4.  Course  of  business. 

B.  Entrance  into  and  departure  out  of  the  Burschenschaft. 

C.  Relations  of  the  members  as  individuals — Bights,  Duties. 

D.  Penal  code. 

E.  Treasury. 

F.  Fencing-rooms. 

G.  Burschenhaus. 

H.  Burschenschaft.  festivals. 

SPECIAL   PART    OF   THE    CONSTITUTION. 

Managing  Board, 

%  19.  The  managing  board  consists  of  nine  managers,  and  three  candidates  for 
the  managership. 

§  20.  The  managing  board  is  chosen  every  half-year,  for  six  months,  by  tho 
Burschenschaft. 

Official  Duties  of  the  Managing  Board, 

%  21.  The  managing  board  is  the  representative  of  tho  Burschenschaft,  and  all 
matters  are  under  its  charge  which  relate  to  the  whole  Society.  It  exercises,  in 
their  name,  judicial,  executive,  supervisory,  and  managerial  authority. 

%  22.  Above  all,  it  is  to  watch  over  the  credit  and  honor  of  the  Burschenschaft, 
and  to  promote  it  by  every  moans  in  its  power. 

%  28.  It  exercises  judicial  power,  in  that  it  decides  all  cases  which  come  before  it 
Tinder  the  laws ;  or  where  none  of  them  deals  with  the  case  in  hand,  after  tlie  anal- 
ogy of  existing  laws,  and  in  accordance  with  justice  and  conscience. 

%  24.  It  exercises  executive  power,  by  carrying  into  execution  tho  decisions  of 
the  Burschenschaft. 

$  25.  The  board  watches  over  the  observance  of  tlie  laws  and  conformity  to  the 
code.  It  decides  upon  quarrels,  and  all  affairs  of  honor  between  Burschen,  which 
are  brought  before  it.    And  accordingly,  each  manager  lias  authority  to  stop  any 
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dnel  which  appears  to  him  to  be  contrary  to  the  oodo,  and  to  caase  it  to  be  in 
vestig^ted. 

$26.  It  18  tho  right  and  duty  of  the  managers  to  give  friendly  admonitions  to  the 
other  members  of  the  Barsohenschafb  in  reference  to  their  relations  as  Barschen. 

%  27.  The  board  manages  all  external  business  of  the  Bursohensohafti  and  con- 
docts  its  correspondence. 

S  28.  It  fixes  the  time  and  place  of  the  assembly  of  the  Barschen. 

§  29.  It  has  charge  of  all  general  festivities,  of  the  Bnrschen-honse,  the  fencing,  and 
especially  the  gymnastic  exercises,  and  the  financial  affiiirs  of  the  Burscheuschaft* 

$  80.glt  is  tho  especial  duty  of  tlie  managers  to  fight  such  duels  as  are  upon  points 
involvKg  the  whole  Burscheuschaft. 

Official  DutUt  of  tke  Indioidual  Manoffert, 

§  81.  In  order  to  the  proper  execution  of  its  duties,  the  managing  board  appor> 
tions  offices  among  the  nine  members  as  follows :  one  shall  be  speaker,  one  secre- 
tary, one  treasurer,  one  manager  of  the  fencing-roc^Ti,  one  of  the  Burschcn-house, 
one  steward,  one  umpire  of  the  gymnastic  council,  and  one  historiographer. 

%  82.  All  these  offices  are  conferred  by  the  board  for  the  whole  lialf-year,  except 
that  of  speaker,  who  is  to  be  appointed  every  month ;  and  must  not  be  reappointed 
at  the  end  of  his  term. 

%  88.  The  character  of  these  offices  makes  it  necessary  that  the  secretary  and 
treasurer  should  hold  no  other  office;  but  all  the  others  may  be  speaker  at  the 
same  time. 

The  Sptaker. 

$  84.  The  speaker  is  to  call  meetings  of  the  board  whenever  necessary.  He  is 
bound  to  do  the  same  upon  tho  requisition  of  any  member  of  the  Burscheuschaft. 

%  85.  He  is  the  proper  person  to  be  applied  to  in  all  matters  reUting  to  the 
Burnchenschaft, 

$  86.  At  sessions  of  the  board  he  is  to  preserve  quiet  and  good  order,  and  may, 
for  that  purpose,  take  away  the  privilege  of  voting.  In  all  the  business  of  tliat 
body  he  has  the  precedence,  and  the  first  vote. 

%  87.  The  speaker  is  to  call  meetings  of  the  assembly  of  the  Burschenschaft*  lie 
opens  and  closes  them,  maintains  quiet  and  order  in  them,  and  is  to  take  the  lead 
in  the  business. 

%  88.  If  he  is  prevented  from  performing  his  duties,  his  last  predecessor  is  to  sup- 
ply his  place ;  and,  in  case  of  his  failure,  a  person  chosen  pro  tempore. 

The  Secretary, 

%  89.  The  secretary  is  to  record,  at  sessions  of  the  managing  board,  and  of  the 
assembly  of  the  Burschenschafl,  a  proper  account  of  the  proceedings. 

S  40.  He  has  charge  of  the  archives  of  the  Burschenschaft,  and  is  to  keep  all  their 
papers  in  order. 

$  41.  lie  is  to  enter  all  new  laws  in  tlio  constitution,  and  to  note,  also,  the  repeal 
or  alteration  of  old  ones. 

%  42.  He  is  to  inform  applicants  for  joining  the  Burschenschaft  of  the  established 
mode  of  proceeding. 

%  48.  He  has  cliarge  of  forwarding  all  letters,  and  authenticates  all  dooumenta 
issued  by  the  managing  board. 

S  44.  In  the  absence  of  the  secretary,  the  historiographer  is  to  supply  hht  place. 

The  Treasurer. 

%  45.  The  treasurer  has  the  management  of  all  the  finances  of  the  Burschenschaft, 
and  the  care  of  all  its  housekeeping  arrangements. 
%  46.  The  treasary  of  the  Burschenschaft  is  in  his  charge 
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{  47.  He  is  to  render  a  quarterly  acconnt  of  his  official  proceedings  to  the  com- 
mittee,  together  with  the  necessary  vouchers. 
%  48.  In  his  absence,  the  steward  is  to  take  his  place. 

The  Manager  of  tht  Fencing-room, 

S  49.  He  is  to  supervise  the  fencing  exercises  of  the  members,  and  to  keep  order 
in  the  fencing-room. 

$  50.  He  is,  half-yearly,  to  lay  before  the  managing  board,  an  order  of  fencing 
exercises,  and  must  keep  a  list  of  fighters. 

S  51.  He  is  to  have  charge  of,  and  keep  in  good  order,  all  weapons,  standards,  de- 
fensive apparatus,  and  all  other  such  property  of  the  Burschcnschaft. 

§  52.  He  ia  to  select  all  witne$>scs  for  the  Burschenschaft  at  ducU. 

The  Manager  of  the  Burechenrhouee, 

S  58.  He  has  the  oversight  of  the  Burschen-house ;  and,  accordingly,  all  com- 
plaints, by  and  against  the  landlord  there,  are  to  be  brought  to  him. 

%  54.  He  is  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements  in  the  assembly-hall  for  the  as- 
semblies of  the  Burschenschaft. 

$  55.  He  is  to  adjust  the  minor  details  of  the  Commerces,  and  all  other  festivals, 
after  consulting,  previously,  with  the  managing  board  respecting  them. 

%  56.  At  the  beginning  of  every  half-year  he  must  lay  before  the  board  a  plan  of 
arrangements  for  Commerces. 

TIte  Steward, 

f  57.  He  is  to  see  that  the  duties  of  hospitality,  on  the  part  of  the  Burschenschaft, 
toward  Burschen  from  abroad  are  fulfilled,  and  has  charge  of  their  entertainment. 
For  this  purpose  he  is  to  possess  a  list  of  the  dwellings  of  all  the  members  of  the 
Burschenschaft. 

S  58.  He  has  the  care  of  any  Burschen  who  are  ill. 

The  Umpire  of  the  Gymnastic  Council. 
{  59.  He  is  to  attend  at  such  meetings  of  the  council  as  may  take  place. 

2%e  Hietoriographer, 

%  60.  He  is  to  keep  the  journal  of  the  Burschenschaft,  and  to  have  the  history  of 
it  written  up  for  presentation  at  the  general  assembly. 
§  CL  At  every  election  of  speaker,  he  is  to  announce  it  to  the  managing  board. 

The  Candidates, 

§  62.  The  candidates  for  the  managership  must  attend  the  sessions  of  the  board, 
and  have  an  advisory  vote  therein.  But  if  acting  members  are  absent,  they  are  to 
take  their  places,  and  to  cast  deciding  votes. 

§  63.  They  are,  also,  to  assist  the  managers  in  the  performance  of  their  duties,  by 
all  proper  means. 

Meeting  of  Managers  and  Course  of  Business, 

$  64  a.  The  sessions  of  the  board  are  of  two  kinds,  viz. : 

1.  Those  in  which  accusations  are  made  against  individuals,  and  the  trials  thenoe 
arising  are  had. 

8.  Those  in  which  discussions  and  decisions  are  had  upon  the  various  matters 
entered  upon  the  business-book  of  that  session,  as  far  as  they  need  no  further  in- 
vestigation ;  and  generally,  upon  all  other  matters  affecting  the  Burschenschaft. 

S  64  b.  The  penalties  infiicted  are  to  be  executed,  partly  in  private  meetings  of 
the  managing  board,  and  partly  in  public  ones. 

$  65.  Assemblies  of  the  first  kind  are  to  l>e  held  at  the  speakor^s  room,  or  at  some 
other  suitable  place,  to  be  fixed  by  him. 
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$  66.  Tlicso  assemblies  are  to  consist  of  the  speaker,  secretary,  and  two  othef 
managers,  wlio  shall  attend  in  regular  order. 

§  67.  Besides  the  managers,  no  one  is  to  be  present,  except  such  as  are  to  bring 
accusations,  or  to  be  tried ;  and  the  latter  only  till  tlieir  business  is  settled. 

§  63.  Except  these  assemblies  of  the  managers,  all  sessions  of  the  managers  are 
pnblic :  that  is,  all  members  of  the  Burschenschaft  may  attend  them,  being  silent. 

§  69.  The  managers  are  to  hold  a  public  meeting,  usually,  every  week,  at  a  fixed 
time ;  when  practicable,  at  the  Burschen-house,  at  which  they  shall  endeavor  to 
transact  any  business  coming  up.  In  urgent  cases,  extraordinary  sessions  may  take 
place,  which  are  to  bo  notified  by  handbills,  and  to  which  the  speaker  shall  summoa 
tlie  managers. 

§  70.  Any  one  not  attending  a  meeting,  unless  he  have  a  sufficient  excuse,  of 
which  the  board  is  to  be  the  judge,  and  which  must  be  previously  communicated 
to  the  speaker,  either  orally  or  by  writing,  must  pay  a  fine  of  one  rcichsthaler  to  the 
treasury,  and  loses  his  vote  at  that  meeting. 

%  71.  If  a  member,  without  a  sufficient  excuse,  comes  a  quarter  of  an  hour  afler 
the  appointed  time,  ho  is  to  pay  eight  groschen;  if  half  an  hour,  sixteen  groschen. 

§  72.  After  the  expiration  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  speaker  is  to  proceed  to 
business. 

§  73.  During  the  meeting  the  speaker  must  have  the  laws  lying  before  him,  in 
order,  in  doubtful  cases,  to  be  able  to  refer  to  them. 

§  74.  The  speaker  has  tiio  precedence,  and  conducts  the  business.  In  voting,  he 
votes  first,  and  then  calls  upon  the  other  managers,  in  succession.  He,  only,  is 
authorized  to  stop  the  voting,  and  to  recall  attention  to  the  question  under  dis- 
cussion. 

§  75.  In  public  meetings,  the  following  order  of  business  is  usually  to  bo  ob- 
served ;  First,  the  managers  take  up  the  business-book  of  the  committee ;  then  the 
trial  book ;  and  then  only,  other  oral  or  written  business  may  be  attended  to. 

§  76.  After  the  managers  have  ended  their  deliberations,  the  speaker  is  to  inquire 
of  the  audience  whether  any  of  them  has  any  thing  to  oflcr.  Until  that  time  they 
must  all  preserve  silence ;  and  for  the  decision  of  each  matter,  some  one  must  fur- 
nish new  facts,  not  before  considered,  permission  to  stute  which  must  be  given  by 
the  speaker. 

§  77.  At  the  end  of  the  meeting,  the  secretarj-  must  read  over  the  proceedings. 

§  78.  The  decision  of  the  managing  board,  in  all  matters,  is  made  by  a  mt^'ority  vote. 

§  79.  A  public  sitting  can  only  be  held  with  nine  members  present.  If  nine 
managers  are  not  [>resent,  those  who  are  may,  in  very  urgent  cases,  fill  up  their 
Dumber. 

%  80.  At  the  first  session  of  the  new  board,  in  every  half-year,  when  the  offices 
are  apportioned,  the  duties  of  the  board  must  be  read  over  from  the  constitution. 

%  81.  In  the  decision  of  coses,  witnesses,  documents,  and  the  word  of  honor  shall 
be  testimony.  The  witnesses  must  be  two  Burschcn  in  good  standing,  and  must 
be  able  to  authenticate  their  testimony  by  their  word  of  honor.  In  cases,  however, 
w.here  other  testimony  is  wanting,  Philisters  who  are  known  to  the  board  to  have 
such  correct  sentiments  on  the  subject  of  honor  as  to  be  competent  to  give  their 
word  of  honor  upon  any  matter,  may  be  admitted  to  testify. 

§  82.  No  manager  may  give  a  decision  upon  any  affair  which  is  his  own,  or  ia 
which  he  is  a  witness.  The  same  rule  is  to  be  observed  in  decisions  by  the  com- 
mittee or  by  the  Burschenschaft. 

S  88.  No  manager  may,  in  the  performance  of  his  duty,  use  insulting  expres- 
Bions ;  and  this  is  the  rule  for  all  authorities. 

The  QmmUUe, 

S  8i.  The  committee  shall  consist  of  twenty-one  acting  members,  and  seven  oan- 
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didates  for  membership,  who  arc  to  be  chosen  half-yearly,  by  the  Burz^cV.enschaft, 
for  a  half-vear. 

$  80.  The  doings  of  the  committee  have  a  twofold  relation. 

I  86.  As  a  whole,  it  is,  as  a  supervising  authority,  to  ob:<crvo  that  the  managing 
board  acts  in  conformity  to  the  law,  and  not  beyond  its  authority. 

§  87.  Immedintely  upon  observing  any  irregularity  of  this  kind,  it  is  its  right, 
and  its  duty,  to  advise  the  board  of  the  same,  and  if  the  latter  docs  not  act  accord- 
ingly, to  bring  the  matter  before  the  Burschcnschafl. 

$  88.  The  committee  is  also  to  review  all  decisions  in  cases  not  clcarlv  and  defl- 
nitely  determined  by  the  law,  and  to  approve  or  reject  the  decision  of  the  board 
upon  the  same. 

§  89.  In  order  that  the  committee  may  bo  able  to  exercise  its  supervisory  and  ap- 
proving power,  the  business-book  of  the  managing  board  must  Ihj  laid  before  it 
every  week,  with  all  the  papers  relating  to  it.  It  must  also  examine  all  letters  of 
the  managing  board,  before  they  are  dispatched.  It  is,  also,  after  the  board,  to  de- 
cide whether  the  same  shall  be  laid  before  tlie  Burschenschaft  fur  approval  or  not. 

§  90.  The  individual  members  of  the  coumiittco  are  at  tlic  head  of  the  sections  of 
the  Barschenschafl. 

Apportionment  of  the  Office. 

§  91.  The  members  of  the  committee  shall  choose,  from  their  own  number,  by  a 
major  vote,  a  speaker  and  a  secretary,  the  latter  for  a  half-year,  and  tiie  former,  who 
is  not  re-eligible  at  the  end  of  his  term,  for  one  month. 

%  92.  The  speaker  is  to  maintain  quiet  and  order  in  the  meetings  of  the  commit- 
tee, and  to  conduct  their  deliberations. 

S  98.  The  secretary  is  to  have  charge,  in  their  meetings,  of  the  business  book. 

%  94.  In  the  absence  of  the  speaker,  his  last  predecessor,  or  a  substitute  chosen 
for  the  occasion,  shall  supply  his  place. 

I  95.  The  committee  sliall  usually  appoint  to  the  headship  of  twenty  sections  of 
the  Burschenschaft,  the  remaining  nineteen  members  of  the  committuo  and  the  first 
candidate.    The  sections  arc  to  be  chosen  for  these  by  lot. 

S  96.  The  candidates  have  advisory-  votes  in  the  meetings  of  tlio  committee.  If 
members  are  absent,  they  take  their  places,  and  have  deciding  votes. 

Meetings  of  the  Committee^  and  their  Business. 

%  97.  The  meetings  of  the  committee  are  public.  The  audience  must  hero,  alaO| 
be  silent,  until  the  speaker,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  business,  shall  give  permissioD 
to  some  one. 

§  98.  The  committee  shall  meet  weekly,  at  some  fixed  time  (if  possible  at  the 
Burschcn-house),  to  dispose  of  current  business.  In  urgent  ca>cs,  special  meetings 
may  be  called,  which  shall  be  notified  by  public  handbills,  and  to  whicli  tlio  speaker 
shall  snmmon  the  members. 

S  99.  Every  committee-man  absent  from  a  meeting,  without  a  sulRcicnt  excuse, 
which  shall  be  previously  given  to  the  speaker,  either  in  words  or  in  writing,  and 
of  which  the  committee  shall  judge,  shall  pay  a  fine  of  one  reichsthaler  to  the  treas- 
ury. Any  one  a  quarter  of  an  hour  late  shall  pay  eight  gro.-.clicn  ;  an<l  if  half  an 
hour,  sixteen  groschen. 

%  100.  After  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  the  speaker  shall  commence  the  businesii,  snd 
shall  conduct  it. 

%  101.  During  the  meeting,  the  speaker  must  have  the  constitution  bfforo  him. 

§  102.  In  voting,  the  speaker  shall  give  the  first  vote,  and  shall  th(;n  call  upon  the 
secretary  and  the  rest  of  the  members  in  order.  He,  only,  has  the  rij^lit  to  interrupt 
the  voting,  and  call  attention  to  the  question  under  discuxsion. 

%  108.  At  the  end  of  the  business,  the  speaker  is  to  read  over  the  proceedings. 
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1 104.  Decisions  shall  be  by  a  migor  vote. 

%  105.  In  matters  relating  to  the  individual  sections,  the  secretary  shall  give  to 
the  manager  of  the  section  copies  of  the  proceedings  of  the  board  and  the  commit- 
tee, and  of  all  other  documents  relative  to  them. 

§  106.  At  meetings  of  the  committee,  the  secretary  is  to  collect  the  results  of  vptea 
in  the  section.^,  and  to  enter  them  in  a  book  kept  for  the  purpose,  in  order  to  hand 
them  over  to  the  managing  board. 

T/m  whole  Bur9cheMcha{ft  as  a  Voting  Body, 

$  107.  The  whole  BurMhenschaft  decides  upon  ca^es  to  which  the  authority  in- 
trusted to  the  managing  board  does  not  extend.  It  possesses,  also,  exclusively,  the 
law-making  and  ultimate  judicial  power;  and  appoints  its  own  officers,  by  electing 
them. 

i  108  a.  New  laws,  and  alterations  and  repeals  of  old  ones,  are  examined  and 
discusi*ed  by  it,  and  decided  upon  by  voting.  Such  decision  is,  however,  only  valid 
when  two  thirds  of  the  number  of  votes  are  in  its  favor,  such  two  thirds  to  be  a 
majority  of  the  wiiolc  number  of  voters.  For  instance,  if  there  are  800  members 
entitled  to  vote,  if  all  these  vote,  200  are  necessary  to  adopt  the  law;  but,  if  a  less 
number  vote,  then  two  tiiirds  of  their  votes  are  requisite  to  adopt  the  law;  but  a 
majority  of  all  the  voters,  that  is,  in  this  case  not  less  than  151,  is  necessary. 

^  108  b.  In  other  cases,  where  no  law  is  to  be  determined  upon,  the  Burschon- 
Bchaft  decides  by  a  majority  of  those  actually  voting ;  but  two  thirds  of  all  the  voters 
must  vote  in  all  cases  except  those  in  which  a  majority  of  all  capable  of  voting  in 
concerned. 

§  109.  In  every  case  where  the  managing  board  and  the  committee  differ,  the  de- 
cision is  lefl  to  the  Burschcnschaft. 

§  110.  Any  member  may  appeal  to  the  Burschenschaft  against  any  decision  of  the 
managing  board  which  he  thinks  unjust,  even  if  approved  by  the  committee.  But 
he  must  previously  lay  the  reasons  of  his  opinion  before  the  board  and  committee, 
in  writing;  and  can  not  bring  the  matter  before  the  Burschcnschaft  antil  such 
reasons  are  rejected.  All  complaints  for  violation  of  duty  by  the  managing  board 
or  committee,  either  by  one  of  them  against  the  other,  or  by  individual  members, 
are  also  to  be  brought  before  the  Burschenschaft. 

§  111.  The  managing  board  must  lay  all  important  letters  before  the  Burschen- 
Bchaft  before  sending  them.  If  one  voice  is  given  against  them,  upon  inquiry,  the 
Burschenschaft  must  decide  on  sending  them  by  a  vote. 

S  112.  All  other  cases,  not  including  the  introduction  of  a  new  law  nor  the  repeal 
of  an  old  one,  whose  decision  does  not  belong  to  the  managing  board,  or  which  the 
latter,  though  authorized  to  act  on  them,  considers  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  de- 
cided by  the  Burschenschatt,  nmst  also  be  brought  before  that  body  and  decided  by  it. 

§  113.  All  special  taxes  must  be  consented  to  by  the  Burschenschaft. 

§  114.  The  Burschenschaft  must  also  authorize  the  institution  of  special  fes- 
tivities. 

§  115.  Election  of  managing  board  and  committee,  as  well  as  of  all  important  offi- 
cers appointed  temporarily,  must  be  made  by  the  Burschenschaft.  Those  not  pres- 
ent lose  their  votes ;  and  for  such  elections  no  fixed  number  of  voters  can  be  scL 
The  accounts  of  such  special  officers  are  also  to  bo  submitted  to  the  Burschenschaft. 

%  116.  The  Burschenschaft  may  act  either  through  assemblies  of  its  separate  sec- 
tions, or  through  general  assemblies. 

ikctians  of  the  Bvrechenec/ta/L 

$  117.  The  whole  Burschenschaft  is  to  be  divided  into  twenty-one  sections,  which 
are  to  consult  and  vote  upon  propositions  to  be  laid  before  the  whole  body  for  de- 
cision. It  should  here  be  remarked,  that  in  such  decision,  it  is  not  the  votes  of 
the  sections,  but  those  of  the  individual  members  which  are  counted. 
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{  118.  Tlie  mantging  boord  con»tituteA  one  of  Uie»e  sections,  and  the  other  twenty 
are  to  be  formed  from  the  other  members  of  the  Barschenscliaft,  as  follows : 

1 119.  Al  the  banning  of  eAch  half-year,  foar  managers,  to  be  dei^ignated  by 
the  board,  i^iall  divide  the  members  into  four  groupe,  according  to  their  standing; 
of  Candidates,  Old  Barschen,  Yonng  Burschen,  Foxen.  Each  of  these  four  groups 
they  are  to  divide,  by  lot,  into  twenty  sections ;  so  that  an  eqoal  number  of  each 
standing  shall  be  in  each. 

$  120.  If  new  members  are  admitted  into  the  Burschensohafl  during  the  year, 
they  riiall  be,  in  like  manner,  apportioned  to  the  sections  by  the  secretary  of  the 
committee. 

$  121.  Each  of  these  twenty  sections  shall,  by  lot,  select  a  committee-man  as 
manager,  who  shall  preside  over  its  meetings,  and  maintain  order  and  quiet  therein. 

$  122.  Each  section  shall  select,  from  among  its  own  number,  a  secretury,  who 
shall  have  charge  of  the  busine^^-book  at  meetings,  shall  record  votes,  read  over  the 
proceedings  at  the  clo»e  of  each  meeting,  and  subscribe  them,  after  the  speaker. 

i  123.  lu  the  absence  of  the  speaker,  the  secretary  shall  take  his  place,  the  papers 
to  be  delivered  to  him  bv  the  former. 

$  124.  The  f«peaker  must  have  the  constitution  before  him  during  the  sessions,  in 
order  to  refer  to  them  in  doubtful  cases,  and  especially  in  order  to  assist  individuals 
in  the  knowledge  of  iL 

$  125.  The  meetings  of  the  sections  shall  be  held  as  often  as  is  necessary.  The 
manager  shall  call  together  the  members  of  it  by  public  handbills. 

$  126.  Any  one  absent  without  having  presented  to  the  manager  a  sufficient  ex- 
cuse, to  be  judged  of  by  him,  shall  pay  a  fine  of  eight  groschen ;  and  any  one  a 
quiver  of  an  hour  or  more  late,  shall  pay  four  groschen. 

$  127.  No  meeting  shall  bo  valid  where  there  are  not  present  two  thirds  of  the 
members  of  the  section. 

^  123.  At  the  first  meeting  of  the  section,  the  portion  of  tlio  constitution  relative 
to  it  must  be  read. 

Meetings  of  the  whole  BurtcAenscha/L 

$  129.  The  meetings  of  the  Burschenscliafl  are  for  the  following  purposes: 

1.  To  inform  it,  through  its  representatives,  of  whatever  occurrences  ore  of  im- 
portance to  it, 

2.  To  submit  motions  to  it,  respecting  laws  or  other  matters. 

8.  To  bring  complaints  for  violations  of  duty  by  the  managing  board  or  com- 
mittee. 

4.  To  make  appointments  and  offer  complaints. 

5.  To  hold  consultations. 

6.  To  vote  upon  proper  matters. 

7.  To  elect  officers. 

8.  To  choose  new  members. 

i  180.  The  secretaries  of  the  managing  board  and  committee  must  read,  in  these 
meetings,  the  proceedings  of  those  bodies,  and  the  papers  connected  with  them. 

1 181.  The  first  meeting  in  the  half-year  must  be  held  within  a  fortnight  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  lectures.  The  choice  of  officers  must  be  mode  at  this  and  a  sub- 
sequent meeting.  At  the  first  regular  meeting  after  this,  the  sections  relating  to 
meetings  and  to  taxes  must  be  read. 

S  182.  A  meeting  must  be  held,  usually,  every  fourteen  days,  and  special  ones  in 
urgent  cases. 

S  183.  The  call  to  these  meetings  is  to  be  by  a  public  notice  on  the  bulletin-board. 
Every  member  must,  therefore,  examine  the  buUetin-bourd  daily,  for  notices  re- 
specting the  Burschenschaft.  Tliese  notices  must,  however,  be  put  up  before 
9  a.m. 
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S  134.  Any  one  not  attending  at  the  time  indicated  by  the  cull  mast  pay  a  fine  of 
eight  groschcn.  Excusch  must  be  laid  before  the  speaker  of  the  section,  who  is  to 
judge  of  their  sufficiency. 

{  185.  In  meetings,  the  members  sit  by  sections,  which  are  to  bo  numbered  by  the 
manager,  who  will  mark  delinquents.  The  managing  board  will  sit  in  sight  of  the 
assembly,  and  the  committee  one  side  of  it. 

§  136.  Every  one  will  sit  in  the  meeting  with  uncovered  head.  Smoking,  and 
bringing  in  of  dogs  are  strictly  forbidden ;  as  are,  also,  all  conversation,  and  expres- 
sions of  approbation  or  displeasure. 

$  187.  For  the  sake  of  good  order,  it  is  necessary  that  all  should  remain  at  the 
meeting  until  the  close  of  it.  Only  urgent  cxcut^es,  to  be  given  to  the  speaker,  can 
form  an  exception. 

%  18S.  At  the  end  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  after  the  speaker  has  called  to  order, 
the  meeting  shall  be  opened  with  a  i^ong. 

§  180.  Quiet  and  order  must  be  observed  in  the  meetings.  The  speaker,  and  the 
managers  with  him,  are  to  maintain  the  same. 

§  140.  The  speaker  is  to  direct  the  order  of  business.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
meeting,  he  is  to  announce  the  purpose  of  it. 

%  141.  Every  one  is  entitled  to  express  his  sentiments  in  tlie  meeting,  being  only 
holden  to  do  so  in  a  manner  respectful  to  the  assembly. 

§  142.  Any  one  desiring  to  speak  must  stand  before  the  meeting,  and  turn  to- 
ward it ;  and  when  he  has  spoken,  return  to  his  place. 

§  143.  No  one  may  interrupt  another,  and  the  speaker  must  reprove  any  one 
doing  so. 

S  144.  It  is  the  right  and  duty  of  the  speaker  to  end  the  discussion  of  a  subject 
when  ho  considers  enough  has  been  said  upon  it.  But  he  can  not  forbid  any  one 
complained  of  from  setting  forth  liis  grounds  of  justification,  even  if  he  considers 
it  inexpedient,  and  that  the  subject  has  been  sufficiently  discussed. 

§  145.  The  speaker  shall  close  the  meeting  after  inquiring  twice  whether  any  one 
desires  to  speak. 

S  146.  The  time  of  the  meeting  shall  not  be  unreasonably  prolonged.  Two,  or  at 
most,  three  hours  shall  be  the  rule.    Urgent  cases  may  justify  exceptions. 

§  147.  All  persons  being  bound  to  observe  a  proper  respect  for  the  meeting,  all 
insults  between  individuals  ore  forbidden.  Any  person  insulted  shall  bring  the 
offense  to  the  notice  of  the  speaker,  who  shall  inquire  of  the  offender  whether  he 
intended  an  insult;  and,  if  such  was  the  case,  he  shall  cause  him  to  retract  it,  and 
shall  administer  to  liim  a  public  reprimand.  The  same  rule  shall  be  observed  in 
cose  of  personalities  in  the  meetings  of  the  managing  board  or  of  the  committee,  or 
between  the  manager,  as  such,  and  the  audience.  And  tlie  same  rules  hold  good 
in  the  sections. 

Cbutte  of  Businets, 

%  14S.  The  proceedings  in  all  matters  relating  to  the  Burschenschaft  shall  he  as 
rapid  as  possible,  as  only  in  that  manner  can  active  life  be  maintained  in  the  Soci- 
ety.    The  following  rules,  as  to  details,  shall  be  observed : 

%  149.  All  matters  in  which  the  committee  must  concur  with  the  managing  board 
shall  be  laid  before  the  former  in  the  business-book  of  the  latter.  If  the  committee 
concurs,  the  decision  takes  effect,  unless  an  appeal  is  lodged  to  the  Burschenschaft 
within  three  days  after  its  announcement. 

%  150.  If  the  committee  does  not  concur,  the  matter  is  referred  back  to  the  board 
in  the  business-book  of  the  committee.  The  board  can  then  either  accept  the 
amendment  of  the  committee,  when  the  decision  takes  effect,  or  can  adhere  to  its 
decision  as  first  mmlo,  in  which  case  the  matter  will  be  submitted  to  the  next  as- 
sembly of  the  whole  Burschenschaft. 
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1 151.  In  decisions  to  be  made  by  the  whole  Bonchenichaft,  the  following  shall 
be  the  mode  of  proceeding : 

%  153  0.  Flnty  in  motions  for  new  laws  or  the  repeal  of  old  ontt«.  Tliese  may  be 
made  either  by  individuals  or  by  the  managing  board.  In  the  former  case,  the 
motion  mnst  be  laid  before  the  managing  board  in  writing.  The  board  shall  pass 
it,  together  with  its  own  opinion,  over  to  the  committee,  which  shall  also  express 
an  opinion  upon  it.  At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Burschenschafl  the  speaker  i^hall 
give  notice  of  the  decision.  The  secretary  of  the  committee  shall-aUo,  in  this  meet- 
ing, cause  the  section  managers  to  enter,  in  their  section-record,  the  motion,  with 
the  opinions  of  the  board  and  the  committee. 

§  152  b.  No  motion  respecting  a  law  can  be  laid  before  the  whole  Society,  which 
is  not  put  into  a  clear  and  legal  form  for  voting  on. 

§  153.  The  managers  of  the  sections  shall  now  lay  the  motion  before  their  sec- 
tions for  consultation.  These  consultations,  being  a  preparation  for  the  general 
consultation,  must  be  completed  between  the  meeting  of  the  Burschetischafl  at 
which  the  subject  was  introduced  and  the  next  one.  The  motion  will  then  be 
brought  before  the  latter. 

$  154.  The  motion  shull  be  voted  upon  in  the  sections.  Tliis  voting  must  bo 
finished  before  the  next  meeting  of  the  committee,  the  time  of  which  is  to  be  an- 
nounced by  the  speaker  of  the  committee,  in  the  proper  gwueral  meeting.  At  such 
meeting  of  the  committee,  the  80cretar\',  to  whom  all  the  section  managers  must 
hand  in  their  business-books,  shiill  enter  the  result  of  the  vote  in  a  book  kept  for 
that  purpose,  which  he  shall  pass  over  to  the  managing  board.  The  secretary  of 
the  managing  board  shall  then  enter  the  new  luw,  or  the  repeal  or  alteration  of  the 
old,  in  the  constitution,  and  to  lay  it  before  tlie  next  general  meeting,  from  which 
time  it  goes  into  effect. 

$  155.  Ail  matters  coming  before  the  Burschcnschafl  on  appeal,  whether  by  dis- 
agreement of  the  committee  and  managing  board,  or  on  the  part  of  individuals, 
shall,  in  like  manner,  be  announced  in  the  general  meeting  and  vot£d  on  in  the 
sections.  In  thcite  c&»es  the  voting  may  bo  without  discussion  ;  but  otherwise  the 
same  proceedings  arc  had  as  in  the  cnso  of  new  laws.  The  result  of  the  vote  is  an- 
nounced, at  the  next  general  meeting,  by  the  managing  board.  What  is  decided  by 
the  Burschenschaft  takes  effect  from  its  announcement  by  the  managing  board. 

§  156.  The  same  proceedings  are  to  be  had  in  all  mutters  which,  although  not  re- 
specting laws,  still  come  before  the  Burschenschaft  for  decision  through  the  man- 
aging board. 

S  157.  If  one  voice  is  given,  at  the  call  of  the  speaker,  against  the  sending  of  letters 
hud  beforp  the  Burschenschaft,  the  question  shall  be  discussed,  and  decided  by  vote. 

§  158.  A  decision,  by  vote,  in  the  general  meeting,  may  be  had  upon  uU  subjects 
not  admitting  of  delay. 

%  159.  Elections  shall  be  conducted  os  follows : 

§  160.  In  the  first  meeting  of  the  half-year,  the  speaker  of  the  past  half-year,  or 
another  of  the  managers,  shall  announce  that  a  new  election  is  to  be  held,  and  shall 
remind  the  members  of  the  duty  of  choosing  according  to  their  best  knowledge  and 
convictions.  Ballots,  printed  for  the  purpose,  shall  then  be  distributed  to  the 
voters,  upon  which  they  shall  write,  with  a  clear  description,  the  names  of  thc'r 
candidates,  without  subscribing  their  own  names:  that  is,  twelve  for  the  managing 
board  and  twenty-eight  for  the  committee. 

S  161.  On  a  day  immediately  following,  the  Burschenschaft  shall  convene  again. 
The  letters  of  the  alphabet  shall  then  be  dibtributcd  to  fifty  members,  one  letter  to 
two.  The  speaker,  to  whom  shall  be  joined  a  committee-man,  for  assiiitanco,  shall 
read  the  votes.  The  fifty  members  shall,  up*>n  their  won!  of  honor,  observe  strictly, 
how  often  the  names  beginning  with  their  letters  occur.  The  votes  shall  then  be 
counted,  and  the  result  aimouuced.    The  three  out  of  those  chosen  for  the  manng- 
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in^  board  who  shall  have  the  fewest  votes  shall  be  the  candidates ;  and  in  like  man- 
>  nor  the  Hevcn  of  thoHe  chosen  for  the  comiiiittee.  Votes  to  choose  thoee  members 
of  the  managing  board  who  are  actually  chosen  to  the  committee,  shall  be  counted 
for  them  for  the  latter  place. 

To  avoid  irregularities,  any  one  may  have  the  ballots  preserved  for  reference  to 
the  time  of  the  announcement,  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Bux^chenschaft,  and  may 
iiifbrm  of  any  ^ncli  irregularitiea. 

$  162.  In  case  of  an  equal  number  of  votes  for  several  candidates,  the  lot  shall  de- 
cide among  them ;  and  the  same  in  all  other  elsctiona. 

§  168.  The  same  mode  of  election  shall  be  followed  in  filling  vacandes  in  the 
board  and  the  committee,  and  at  special  elections. 

§  164.  In  all  cnses  where  delay  may  be  injurious  to  the  Burschenschaft,  the 
managing  board,  alone,  shall  make  the  deciaion ;  but  is  answerable  to  the  Bnrsch- 
enschafl  for  it. 

§  163.  During  vacations,  there  shall  be  formed,  tirom  any  managers  and  commit- 
tee-men remaining,  a  body,  to  consist  of  at  least  five  members,  and  which,  if  mana- 
gers and  committee-men  can  not  be  found,  shall  complete  its  number  from  any 
members  of  the  Burschenschaft  remaining  in  Jena.  In  important  cases,  this  body 
may  call  meetings  of  such  members  of  the  BunMshenschaft  as  remain  in  Jena.  But 
any  decision  by  such  meeting  is  provisory  only,  and  becomes  binding  only  by  vote 
of  the  Burschenschaft. 

§  166.  In  all  matters  for  the  decision  of  which  those  not  members  of  the  Bursch- 
enschaft are  to  be  called  on  to  act  together  with  it,  the  business  shall  be  introduced 
by  the  Burschenschaft  before  thone  not  members  take  part  in  it.  The  meetingH  of 
Bursohen  are  to  be  conducted  under  the  same  forms  as  those  of  the  Burschenschaft. 

§  167.  When  any  decision  has  been  lawfully  made,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  managing 
board  to  enforce  the  fullest  and  most  punctual  obedience  to  it. 

EnTRANCX  into  and  DzPABTTRX  FBOM  TnX  BUBSCBKNSCHAFT. 

Accepiance  and  Entrance, 

$  168.  Every  student  at  this  place  may  present  himself  for- admission  into  the 
Burschenschaft. 
$  169.  The  candidate  must  possess  the  following  qnaliflcations : 

a.  He  must  be  a  Oerman :  that  is,  he  must  speak  German,  and  acknowledge  him- 
self a  German  by  nation. 

b.  He  must  be  a  Christian. 

c.  He  must  be  honorable :  that  is,  there  must  be  no  disgrace  attaching  to  him, 
either  as  a  citizen  or  as  a  Burscb. 

d.  He  must  belong  to  no  association  whose  laws  or  purpose  conflict  with  those  of 
the  Burschenschaft. 

e.  He  must  have  been  a  Bursch  for  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  year. 

$  170.  Burschen  wwhing  to  enter  the  Burschenschaft  are  to  apply  to  the  secretary 
of  the  managing  board,  who  shall  record  their  surname  and  given  name,  place  of 
birth,  universiity  where  and  time  during  which  they  studied. 

$  171.  The  secreUry  shall  read  the  names  of  such  candidates  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Burschenschaft,  and  shall  post  them  up  at  the  Bursohen-house.  These  steps 
are  to  enable  any  persons  having  objections  to  such  candidates  as  are  deficient  in 
any  of  the  above  requisites,  to  state  them  to  the  managing  board. 

i  172  a.  If  no  such  objection  is  made  within  fourteen  days,  the  constitution  shall 
be  read  to  the  candidates,  by  the  secretary ;  and  if,  upon  inquiry,  they  continue  in 
their  desire  to  enter  the  Burschenschaft  (silence  to  be  Uken  as  an  afiirmative),  they 
shall  be  admitted  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Burschenschaft 

§  172  b.  If  any  objection  is  alleged  to  the  admission  of  a  new  member,  and  any 
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difigracefal  matter  alleged,  the  BaraeheiMebaft  shall  decide,  bj  vote,  upon  his  ad- 
m'lMion. 

§  178.  The  proceedings  at  admiMion  shall  be  as  follows : 

After  an  address  by  the  spcftker,  to  the  eandidatoe,  who  shall  be  seated  before  the 
assembly,  the  secretary  shall  read  to  them,  slowly  and  distinctly,  the  form  of  ad- 
mission ;  and  if  they  shall  answer  **Tes*'  to  the  qaestious  therein,  they  shall  give 
their  word  of  honor  to  the  speaker  to  observe  the  conditions  of  the  same. 

%  174.  The  form  o( admission  is  as  follows : 

"  Yon  stand  before  this  honorable  assembly  to  take  the  joyful  vow  which  shall 
admit  yon  into  our  midst.  I,  as  secretary,  ask  you,  N.  N.,  in  the  name  of  the  Jens 
Bnrschenschaft,  solemnly  and  publicly : 

**  Do  yon  recognise  the  sentiment  and  spirit  whioli  belong  to  the  provisions  of 
our  constitution  f  Do  you  recognize  the  sentiment  and  spirit  which  animate  our 
fundamental  principles,  and  give  them  power  and  form  ?  Do  you  acknowledge 
yourself  a  German  by  naUonolity ;  and  do  yon  acknowledge  that,  without  a  German 
life — without  a  profound  sympathy  in  the  weal  and  woe  of  our  fktherland — our 
Bnrschenschaft  can  not  exist  for  its  purposes  t  Do  you  declare  that,  in  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  Jena  Bursohenschaft  yon  And  your  own  principles ;  that 
you  will,  within  and  without  that  society,  with  your  body  and  life,  defend  the  prin- 
ciples Mn4  life  of  the  Bnrschenschaft;  and  that  as  with  the  Bnrschenschaft,  so  with 
the  German  people,  you  will  stand  or  fall  ?  Then  give  your  word  of  honor  to  the 
speaker.*' 

%  175.  By  giving  their  word  of  honor,  the  candidates  become  members  of  the 
Bursohenschaft,  and  are,  from  that  time  forward,  to  be  treated  as  such ;  and  are  at 
once  to  be  apportioned,  by  the  secretary  of  the  committee,  to  the  sections. 

DlBMlSSIOlC  IBOM  TBX  BUBSGHXKSOBAn. 

$  176.  A  member  of  the  Bursohenschaft  ceases  to  be  soch : 

a.  By  being  dismissed  by  the  Borsehensobaft. 

b.  By  himself  seeking  a  dismission. 

c.  By  ceasing  to  be  a  student. 

$  177.  A  member  desirous  to  leave  the  Bnrschenschaft  must  make  written  appli- 
cation, with  his  reasons,  to  the  managing  board. 

$  178.  The  request  having  been  granted  by  the  managing  board  and  the  oommit> 
tee,  and  having  been  signified  to  him,  he  ceases  to  be  a  member. 

S  179.  Any  one  a  member  of  the  Bnrschenschaft  at  leaving  the  university,  re- 
mains an  honorary  member  of  it,  unless  himself  renouncing  membership,  or  after- 
ward excluded  for  dishonorable  oondnct. 

1 180  a.  Honorary  members  have  all  the  privileges  of  actual  members,  so  far  as 
they  can  be  enjoyed  by  one  not  a  student :  namely,  the  right  of  taking  part  in  the 
meetings  of  the  Bursohenschaft,  and  of  casting  deliberative  votes ;  of  participaUng 
in  all  the  festivities  of  the  Bnrschenschaft,  Ssc, ;  also,  the  right  of  hospitality,  and 
other  aid  from  the  Bursohenschaft,  so  fkr  as  they  can  give  it.  He  must,  however, 
also  undertake  all  the  responsibilities  which  the  enjoyment  of  those  rights  implies. 

S  180  b.  All  thoi^e  leaving  Jena  as  members  of  the  Bnrsdienschaft  shall  be 
solemnly  dismissed  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Bnrschenschaft.  The  details  of  the 
occasion  shall  be  arranged  by  the  managing  board. 

BxLATioys  or  Individual  Membxbs  to  thx  BuBscnxxscHArr  and  to  xach  othxs. 

BioBTi  AND  Dcnxs. 

Rdation  to  the  JBunehsnscha/L 

$  181.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  member  to  watch  over  the  honor  and  reputation  of 
the  Bursohenschaft  as  over  his  own  honor;  and  everywhere,  as  much  as  in  him 
lies,  to  promote  its  unity  and  prosperity. 
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%  182.  Fall  and  punctual  obedience  to  all  the  laws  is  a  fundamental  principle  of 
the  Burschenschaft ;  for  that  body  can  only  eziHt  as  a  whole,  and  accomplish  ita 
purposes,  by  strict  order. 

$  188.  Every  member  nnoonditionaUy  reoo^^lies  the  decisions  of  the  Bursohen- 
schaft  as  binding  laws,  whether  they  were  opposed  by  debate  and  vote  or  not. 

$  184.  Every  one  must  quietly  submit  to  whatever  punishment  may  be  inflicted 
upon  him  according  to  law. 

%  185.  Every  member  must,  so  far  as  time  and  ciroumstanoes  permit  him,  aasist 
in  every  thing  directed  by  the  Burschenachaft  as  a  whole. 

$  186.  Every  member  is  bound  to  assume  every  office  to  which  he  is  elected,  and 
all  its  rights  and  duties.  If  there  are  reasons  not  permitting  him  to  perform  the 
duties  of  the  office,  he  must  lay  Uie  evidence  thereof  before  the  managing  board 
for  examination ;  but  during  the  examination  be  must  perform  the  duties  of  the 
place,  since  his  election  renders  this  necessary. 

§  187.  Every  member  must  obey  the  officers  of  the  Burschenschaft  so  long  as 
they  do  not  exceed  their  authority. 

i  188.  EKpecially  strict  obedience  is  due  to  the  decisions  of  the  managing  board 
and  of  the  committee,  unless  an  appeal  is  to  be  legally  brought  to  the  Bursohen- 
schaft 

%  189.  If  any  officer  has  exceeded  his  authority,  and  thereby  done  ii^ostioe  to 
any  one,  information  must  be  given  to  the  managing  board. 

§  190.  Every  member  Ih  bound  to  inform  the  managing  board  of  any  gross  viola- 
tion of  the  constitution  or  code  of  customs ;.  and  no  performance  of  this  duty  can 
subject  him  to  the  charge  of  tale-telling. 

$  191.  All  members  are  bound  not  to  mention  publicly,  that  is,  in  the  presence  of 
Philister,  any  matters  whose  publicity  might  be  dangerous  to  the  Burschenschaft ; 
for,  though  that  body  is  by  no  means  a  secret  society,  it  can  not  proceed  entirely 
without  some  operations  not  public. 

$  192.  Every  member  has,  in  all  ciroumstanoes,  the  fullest  right  to  the  most 
powerful  and  active  assistance  f^om  the  Burschenschaft  which  it  can  afford. 

JRelcUioni  of  the  2Umb«rt  to  ea^  othsr, 

%  198.  The  relations  of  the  members  to  each  other  are  altogether  equal ;  and  no 
appearance  of  gradation  of  rank  can,  at  any  time,  be  allowed. 

S  194.  All  difference  of  birth  is  put  entirely  out  of  the  account ;  and  every  mem- 
ber is  holden  to  consider  the  rest  as  bis  brothers,  seeking  a  common  object  with 
him. 

$  195.  In  order  to  mark  the  closeness  of  their  bond  of  unity  and  brotherhood,  all 
the  members  shall  use,  to  each  other,  the  pronoun  "  thou." 

$  196.  For  this  reason  every  member  is  bound,  in  duels,  to  obtain  a  second  and  a 
witness  fh>m  the  Burschenschaft. 

S  197.  Tlie  only  difference  to  be  recognised  among  members  of  the  Burschen- 
schaft is  that  which  greater  or  less  experience  naturally  oocasions.  Accordingly, 
the  members  do  not  possess  deciding  votes  in  the  Burschenschaft  until  the  second 
half-year  of  their  life  as  students. 

S  198.  No  member  can  be  chosen  manager  until  the  third  half-year  of  his  student- 
life,  nor  committee-man  until  the  second. 

%  199.  But  these  distinctions  shall  not  occasion  any  younger  member  to  be  reck- 
oned inferior  to  an  older ;  for  it  is  only  individual  excellence,  not  years^  standing, 
which  can  be  alleged  in  favor  of  members. 

Violation  or  Laws. — ^Punbhmkntb. 

S  200.  The  Barschenschaft  shall  punish  in  its  capacity  as : 

1.  Upholder  of  the  code  of  customs ;  inasmuch  as  it  visiti  with  a  penalty  every 
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infiraction  of  tho  code,  and  dedares  the  lost  of  honor  or  "  disgrace**  (vfrru/\  pro- 
noanced  by  the  code,  to  be  inoorred  by  students  gailty  of  dishonorable  practiccn. 

fl  201.  2.  An  association ;  in  which  capacity  it  most  protect  itself  against  violationa 
of  ita  lava  by  members,  and  moat,  for  that  parpoae  exercise  ita  judicial  authority 
over  them. 

f  202.  PoniahmentB  for  Tiolations  of  the  lawa  of  the  Burscbenschiift  are  either 
fines  or  Iom  of  honor. 

S  20S.  Fines  are  inflicted  for  nnpanetoality  at  moetinga  and  at  the  fencing-roonu 
Details  are  given  in  their  appropriate  places. 

§  204  a.  All  fines  moat  be  paid  before  Uie  first  of  the  following  month.  Any  one 
then  unable  to  pay  must  fix  a  term  of  payment,  upon  his  word  of  honor,  which 
ronst  not  be  more  than  four  weeka. 

$  904  b.  Every  manager  of  a  section,  or  of  the  fenoing-room.  Is  bound  to  collect 
all  fines  due,  and  is  holden  for  them  if  he  neglecta  to  do  ao ;  and  he  must  hand  them 
^  over,  monthly,  to  the  treasurer. 

§  206.  Punishments  by  loea  of  honor  are  as  foJlowa : 

1.  Admonition,  by  the  speaker,  for  neglect  of  duty. 

2.  Reproof  and  censure  in  proportion  to  the  fault. 

a.  Before  the  managing  board,  privately. 

b.  Before  the  same,  publicly. 

c  Before  the  meeting  of  the  Bursohensehaft 

$  206.  The  speaker  shall  adminbter  all  reproofi^  after  they  are  approved  by  tho 
managing  board ;  and  in  the  terms  which  he  uses  to  characterize  the  fault  he  must  use 
no  insulting  expressions ;  for  a  judicial  officer  can  not  be  supposed  to  intend  insult. 

$  207.  8.  Expulsion  fW>m  the  Barscheuschaft  may  take  place  when  the  conduct  of 
a  member  has  rendered  him  unworthy  to  remain  such :  that  is, 

a.  When  a  member  has  incurred  the  penalty  of  disgrace ; 

b.  Or  when  he  has  committed  a  transgrcAaion  for  which  disgrace  is  not  the 
proper  punishment. 

$  20S.  4.  Disgrace  is  incurred  by  any  member  asserting  any  thing  disrespectfbl 
to  the  Bursohensehaft;  either  by  insulting  the  whole  Society,  or  tho  managing 
board  and  committee,  or  by  opposing  himself  to  the  decisions  of  the  Bursohensehaft. 

%  209.  All  these  punishments  are  either 

1.  Prescribed  by  law  for  fixed  oases  of  misconduct;  in  which  case  the  managing 
board  inflicts  them  as  prescribed ;  and  in  cases  where  it  does  not  recognize  an  ex- 
culpation as  sufficient,  an  appeal,  as  hereinbefoi^  provided,  may  be  brought  to  the 
Bursohensehaft. 

$  210.  Or, 

2.  No  fixed  cases  are  prescribod  for  their  infliction.  In  such  case  tho  managing 
board,  with  the  approval  of  the  committee,  infliota  admonition  or  reproof;  against 
which  an  appeal  lies  to  the  Bursohensehaft 

S  211.  The  whole  Burschenschafl  must  decide,  by  major  vote,  upon  the  expulsion 
of  any  member,  at  the  instancy  of  the  managing  board,  in  oases  where  the  laws  do 
not  expreasly  prescribe  that  penalty. 

FiNANOKS. — TbKASURT. 

{  212.  The  managing  board  has  control  of  the  finances. 
§  218.  The  sources  of  income  of  the  treasury  are  three: 

a.  Half-yearly  taxea. 

b.  Special  assessments. 

c.  Fmes  accruing. 

§  214.  The  following  are  the  regtdations  for  levying  taxes : 
%  215.  Every  member  must  pay  one  and  a  half  per  cent  of  his  income,  whose 
amount  he  must  state,  on  his  word  of  honor,  at  his  ontranoe  into  the  Bursohen- 
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schaft ;  but  those  having^  an  annnal  income  of  leM  than  a  hundred  thalera  are  free 
A'Om  all  regular  taxes.  But  all  free  tables  and  stipends  mast  be  indnded  in  the 
Btated  amonnt  of  yearly  income. 

S  216.  For  the  sake  of  good  order,  the  fixed  taxes  mast  be  paid  half-yearly,  in  ad- 
vance ;  and  the  last  day  of  May  for  the  summer  term,  and  the  last  of  December  for 
the  winter  term,  are  fixed  as  the  terms  at  or  before  which  every  member  must  pay. 
But  as  it  may  happen  that  members  may  be  unable  to  pay  at  that  time,  the  treasurer 
may  fix  a  further  term,  not  to  exoeed  six  weeks  after  the  above,  at  which  such 
members  must  give  their  word  of  honor  to  |>ay. 

$  317.  Any  one  not  paying  at  the  fixed  time^  and  not  appointing  any  term  of  ex- 
tension, shall  be  expelled  from  the  Bursohenschaft. 

%  218.  At  payment,  every  member  shall  receive  a  voucher  from  the  treasurer. 

%  210.  In  order  that  no  blameworthy  carelessnesa  may  subject  any  member  to  the 
penalty  of  disgrace  for  a  breach  of  his  word  of  honor,  this  law  relating  to  taxes  shall 
be  read  in  the  first  regular  Burschen  meeting  of  each  half-year,  and  the  speaker 
shall,  at  such  time,  remind  the  assembly  of  the  obligations  of  the  word  of  honor. 

$  220.  Special  taxes,  when  necessary,  shall  be  laid  by  the  managing  board,  and 
assented  to  by  the  Bursohenschaft.  These  taxes  must  be  paid  by  every  member, 
even  by  those  having  less  than  a  hundred  thalera  income.  Such  taxes,  when  small 
shall  fall  equally  upon  all  members ;  but,  if  of  importance,  shall  be  apportioned  ac- 
cording to  income.  The  latest  term  allowed  for  their  payment  shall  be  fixed,  on 
the  word  of  honor,  at  fourteen  days  after  consent  by  the  Bursohenschaft ;  bat  for 
taxea  falling  heavily  on  individuals,  they  may  be  permitted  a  farther  respite. 

FXKCXNO  AMD  OTHER  EXXBCISEB. 

Fenein{^-room, 

{  221.  The  Burscheiischaft  shall  have  a  fencing-room  for  its  own  use. 

{  222.  Every  member  of  the  Borschenschaft  is  bound  to  attend  at  the  room  four 
times  a  week,  on  fixed  days,  and  at  fixed  hours.  Exceptions  can  only  be  made  in 
favor  of  those  in  their  last  half-year,  or  those  whose  circumstances  make  it  impoe- 
sible,  of  which  proof  must  be  laid  before  the  managing  board. 

%  228.  Every  member  has  the  right  to  require  fencing  practice ;  and  every  one 
who  can  fence  is  bound  to  do  so. 

§  224.  Every  member  must  keep  his  fencing  apparatus  in  good  order,  that  there 
may  be  no  intermission  in  the  practicing. 

{  225.  Any  one  injuring  the  fencing  apparatus  of  another,  is  bound  to  have  it,  at 
once,  put  in  good  order  again,  and  the  possessor  is  not  thereby  to  lie  under  the  ao- 
cusation  even  of  the  shadow  of  selfishness. 

S  226.  All  instruction  from  any  third  party  is  forbidden ;  and  only  the  master 
•hall  instruct  the  scholars. 

$  227.  At  the  designated  hours,  managers  shall  have  charge  of  the  fencing-room, 
shall  keep  it  in  order,  make  out  lists  of  delinquents,  and  oolleot  fines. 

S  228.  Further  details  shall  be  left  to  the  managing  board,  who  shall  determine 
them  half-yearly,  in  the  fencing  regulaUona. 

GymnatUet* 

S  229.  The  gymnasium  is  under  the  protection  of  the  Bursohenschaft.  All  fur- 
ther details  and  arrangements  shall  be  made  by  those  exercising,  with  reference  to 
the  exercises. 

§  280.  A  manager  shall  always  sit  in  the  council  for  gymnastics. 

S  281.  The  regulations  for  exercising  shall  be  laid,  by  the  gymnastic  council,  be- 
fore the  managing  board  and  committee  for  approval.  If  this  is  withheld,  they  must 
be  changed,  unless  the  gymnasUo  council  ohoose  to  proceed  entirely  without  con- 
nection with  the  Bursohenschaft.  The  oudntenanoe  of  the  regulations  approved  by 
that  body,  is  guaranteed  by  it 
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S  2S2.  In  winter,  the  swinging  exerciMs  shall  be  practiced  in  the  fencing-rooms, 
at  hoars  when  thej  will  not  interfere  with  the  fencing. 

BrBSCHSN-BOUSK. 

S  233.  As  a  oommou  Barschen- house  is  a  principal  means  of  closer  union,  har- 
mony, and  social  intercoorse,  it  is  incambent  upon  every  member  to  frequent  it  as 
much  asjxwsible. 

I  234.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  managing  board  to  provide  such  a  one,  and  to  fit  it 
up  properly  for  tlie  aooommodation  of  the  students. 

S  285.  All  festivities  relative  to  the  Burschenschafl  shall  be  held  in  the  Burschen- 
house,  if  there  is  room  sufficient. 

§  236..  All  public  meetings  of  the  managing  board,  committee,  and  Burschcn- 
Bchaft  shall  be,  if  possible,  held  at  the  Burschen-house. 

§  237.  Above  all  things,  a  retiring-room  must  be  provided  at  the  Burschen-house, 
and  kept  in  good  order. 

§  238.  That  the  Bursohen-honse  may,  at  all  times,  be  in  good  reputation,  every 
member  pledges  himself,  upon  his  word  of  honor,  to  the  regular  payment  of  the 
landlord. 

Pdbuo  FEsnvmis. 

§  239.  Public  festivities  by  students  are  either : 

A.  By  the  Burschenschaft,  and  therefore  general ;  or, 

b.  By  individuals ;  in  which  case  the  details  of  arrangements,  as  tar  as  not  re- 
pugnant to  the  Burschcnschaft,  are  entirely  left  to  the  undertakers. 

$  240.  The  Burschcnschaft  shall  arrange  commerces,  furtive  processluns,  funer- 
als, <&c. 

§  241.  Regular  commerces  shall  be,  a  Fox  commerce,  at  the  beginning  of  each 
half-year ;  a  commerce  at  the  change  in  the  protectorate,  and  a  fHrowell  commerce 
at  the  end  of  the  half-year.  The  manager  of  the  Burschen-houAo  may,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  board,  arrange  as  many  smaller  commerces  as  he  choo8C!<. 

§  242.  Further  details  relative  to  the  commerces  shall  be  contained  in  the  com- 
merce regulations,  which  the  manager  shall  give  out  half-yearly. 

§  243.  Great  and  general  festivals  shall  be  celebrated  as  follows : 

On  the  18th  of  June,  in  memory  of  the  founding  of  our  Burschcnschaft  and  of 
the  battle  of  Belle  Alliance;  also  as  a  memorial  festival  of  all  the  fVaternity  of 
Burschenschaften ;  and  the  ISth  of  October,  by  this  Burschcnschaft,  unless  cele- 
brated by  the  general  meeting  of  all  the  Burschenschafts,  in  memory  of  tlie  battle  of 
Leipzig,  and  of  the  first  union  of  all  the  German  Burschen  in  Uie  General  German 
Burschcnschaft. 

§  244.  The  Burschcnschaft  must  order  other  special  festivities. 

§  245.  The  details  of  such  festivals  shall  be  left  to  the  managing  board,  with  con- 
sent of  the  committee,  as  shall  the  designation  of  the  officers  of  them.  Managers 
and  committeemen  have  a  prior  right  to  be  appointed  such  officers. 

§  246.  Every  member  is  bound  to  take  part  in  all  the  festivities  of  the  Burschen- 
schaft,  as  far  as  poasible,  and  to  observe  the  regulations  made  for  order  on  such 
occasions. 

VI.   AnSWXBS  of  TBS  GXBXAN  UnIVEBSITIIS  to  TOB  JsKA  BUBSCHENSCHArr. 

Berlin,  August  25,  1817. 
Gbxxtikg: — 

Dear  Brothers :— We  will  willingly  contribute,  according  to  our  ability,  to  the 
festival  of  October  18.  Many  of  our  number  have  already  departed  ;  but  we  shall 
aend  some  deputies  to  the  Wartburg,  and  shall  inform  all  the  students  here,  in 
order  that  any  one  who  desires  it  may  be  present.  A  song  will  be  sent  as  soon  as 
poeaible.    And  so  adieu. 
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Erlangkic,  August  28, 1S17. 
(yrektino  : — 

Dear  Frionds :— On  the  19th  of  Augi»t  we  received  your  moet  welcome  invitation 
to  the  Wartburg.  In  regard  to  this  festival  of  Ootobor  ISth,  we  are  profoundly  de- 
lighted that  the  wish  which  we  entertainod,  even  before  it  occurred  to  you,  is  al- 
ready fulfilled.  We  think  it  altogether  good  and  judicious  to  have  chosen  the  ISth 
of  October  instead  of  the  81st,  for  the  time  when  the  German  Burschen  trQm  most 
of  the  German  Universities  are  to  learn  to  know  and  love  each  other ;  and  the  order 
of  exercises,  also,  seems  to  us  judiciously  arranged,  as  not  only  providing  for  our 
own  enjoyment,  as  Bnrschen,  but  as  not  neglecting  the  worship  of  God,  whoso  ble:*a- 
ing  is  the  first  requisite  to  all  that  is  good.  Your  friendly  invitation  is  right  wel- 
come to  us,  and  several  of  us  will  have  the  greatest  pleasure  in  accepting  it ;  we 
only  hope  most  earnestly  that  a  similar  one  has  been  sent  to  all  the  Bursohen  of  our 
country,  in  order  that  perhaps  a  larger  number  from  among  us  may  deadly  demon- 
stnite  and  comprehend  the  great  and  glorious  movements  now  in  progress  on  Ger- 
man land,  and  among  German  Burschen;  of  which  we  can  certainly  afford  no 
sufficient  representation. 

If  any  one  shall  be  found  among  us  able  to  furnish  a  song  for  the  festival,  we  will 
send  it  to  you  as  early  as  possible. 

In  pleasure  at  the  coming  gathering. 

GiissKN,  September  8,  1817. 

Friends  and  Brothers : — Your  friendly  invitation  to  the  celebration  of  the  jubilee 
of  the  Keformation  was  welcome  to  us ;  and  wo  count  much  upon  this  united  festi- 
val to  promote  the  uniting  together  of  the  various  German  Universities. 

According  to  the  plan  proposed,  uU  of  our  number  who  will  take  part  in  the  fes- 
tival, will  be  in  Eisenach  on  the  17th  of  October. 

We  oil  find  the  arrangements  for  the  festival  appropriate  and  good ;  and  certainly 
no  one  can  fail  to  be  impressed  with  its  liberal  and  magnanimous  spirit.  But  you 
will,  without  doubt,  agree  with  us,  that  at  this  celebration  in  remembrance  of  so 
noble  a  deed  of  a  ftee  spirit,  any  powerfully  spoken  word  for  our  fatherland  ond 
union  in  it,  must  do  good.  To  this  end  we  are  of  opinion  that  no  one  who  feels 
himself  impelled  thereto,  should  bo  prevented,  either  by  previous  arrangements  or 
any  other  means,  fh>m  delivering  his  views  in  a  public  address.  There  will  bo  suf- 
ficient time,  after  the  close  of  the  festivities  to  which  you  have  invited  us,  which 
can  not  be  better  occupied. 

Whether  any  aong  will  be  received  firom  us,  we  can  not  inform  yon  in  advance, 
as  it  depends  on  certain  individuals,  who  will  care  for  the  seasonable  sending  of  it 
to  you. 

GdrriNoxx,  August  22,  1817. 
In  relation  to  the  friendly  invitation  to  a  general  festival  of  Burschen,  on  the  18th 
of  October,  at  the  Wartburg,  we  are  very  much  pleased  with  it ;  and  believe  it  will 
be  universally  recognized  as  very  expedient  for  the  Burschen  of  the  various  German 
Universities,  an  opportunity  being  given,  to  become  acquainted  with  each  other. 
For  this  purpose  we  shall  send  a  number  of  representatives,  and  as  many  other 
Burschen  will  be  present  as  shall  be  able.  To  that  end  we  shall  seek  to  make  this, 
our  resolution,  known,  as  far  as  possible,  to  the  remaining  Bursohen. 

IIxioELBXBo,  September  6, 1817. 

GBXEnNO,  AND  A  GxBllAN  GBA8P  OF  TBI  HAND  : — 

Dear  Friends  and  Brothers : — We  have  been  so  much  occupied  with  various  mat- 
ters as  to  be  unable  to  return  an  earlier  answer  to  your  welcome  letter.  Do  not, 
therefore,  be  vexed  at  this  somewhat  late  answer,  as  it  was  rendered  necessary  by 
external  circumstances ;  and  receive  the  assurance  of  our  truest  love  and  solicitude 
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for  your  welfare.  May  henven  bless  our  united  endeavor*  to  form  one  people,  filled 
with  paternal  and  brotherly  virtues,  and  whose  love  and  harmony  may  make  up  for 
mutual  weaknesses  and  faults.  We  reciprocate  your  Oerman  goodness  of  heart 
with  like  feelings,  and  hope  that  by  means  of  those  who  shall  follow  our  example, 
this  divine  union  will  be  destroyed  by  no  dissension. 

The  invitation  to  Eisenach,  for  October  18th,  has  exceedingly  pleased  us.  This 
appropriate  and  lofty  festival,  the  birthday  of  ikith  and  of  Aneedom,  will  be  the  day 
of  the  foundation  of  love  for  us.  It  is  unfortunate  that  so  many  of  our  much-be- 
loved  brethren  have  departed  in  various  directions ;  some  home,  and  some  to  other 
universities.  This  will  deprive  us  of  many  ornaments,  and  you  of  the  pleasure  of 
knowing  them.  But,  of  those  who  remain,  a  part  will  come  without  fail ;  who  are 
delighted,  in  advance,  with  this  glorious  festival,  and  with- the  personal  brotherhood 
of  those  of  congenial  minds. 

In  case  any  songs  should  be  composed  by  us,  we  will  forward  them  to  you. 

Lkipsig,  August  80,  1817. 
Fbixndlt  Grxxtdto: — 

Dear  Brothers :— You  here  receive  the  required  answer  to  your  fKendly  letter  of 
the  llth  of  this  month,  in  which  you  advise  us  of  your  intention  to  celebrate,  in  a 
festive  manner,  the  jubilee  of  the  Reformation,  in  connection  witli  the  festival  of 
the  battle  of  Leipzig,  on  the  18th  of  October,  at  the  Wartburg,  near  ElAenaoli,  and 
invite  us,  in  a  friendly  manner,  to  this  celebration.  The  worthy  celebration  of  a 
time  in  many  respects  so  memorable  and  inspiring  to  every  German,  and  the  pro- 
posed festive  assembly  therefor,  of  so  many  Oerman  Burschen,  has  our  entire  ap- 
probation, and  we  thankfully  accept  your  invitation.  Only,  we  are  grieved  that  we 
can  not  answer  it  as  numerously  as  we  should  have  wished,  because  the  18th  of 
October  comes  in  our  vacation,  when  nearly  all  of  our  students  have  lefl  Leipzig, 
most  of  them  having  gone  home,  perhaps  to  the  furthest  province  of  Saxony.  We 
have,  therefore,  in  a  general  assembly  of  22d  August,  determined,  "  to  send  a  depu- 
tation of  from  four  to  six  Burschen  to  Eisenaoh  on  the  18th  of  October  of  this  year, 
in  the  name  of  the  Leipzig  Burschen,  to  take  part  in  the  gathering  of  the  Burschen 
of  all  the  German  Universities,  who  are  to  assemble  there  to  celebrate  the  jubilee 
of  the  Reformation  and  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Leipzig.*' 

Our  deputies,  and  the  other  Leipzig  students  who  are  to  take  part  in  the  celebra- 
tion will,  agreeably  to  your  wish,  be  in  Eisenaoh  on  the  17th  of  October.  We  will 
also  provide  that  a  song  appropriate  to  the  day  shall  be  composed  and  sent  in  good 
season. 

Uoping  that  we  have  thus  satisfied  your  wishes,  we  bid  you  fiu*ewell. 

Mabduro,  September  S,  1817. 
To  ALL  OUR  Brothers  and  Friends  at  Jena,  a  frxendlt  orxetino  : — 

Even  before  we  received  your  invitation,  several  of  our  Burschen  had  determined 
to  celebrate  the  18th  of  October,  the  day  of  so  many  new  institutions,  at  the  memo- 
rable Wartburg.  For  this  reason  we  have,  with  the  more  pleasure,  accepted  your 
invitation,  and  have  determined,  in  any  case,  to  send  some  deputies  (whom,  how- 
ever, the  favorable  opinion  of  such  a  Burschen  festival  will  cause  to  be  attended  by 
several  companions),  to  this  gathering  of  the  German  Burschen.  We  hope  that  the 
spirit  of  German  patriotism  and  freedom  will  prevail,  and,  treading  down  all  party 
spirit,  will  insure  us  a  prosperous  issue. 

We  wish  you  all  good  fortune. 

Rostock,  September  2, 1817. 
SoBMOLLis,  Gentlemen  :— 

We  have  received  your  friendly  letter  of  August  llth,  and  hasten  to  send  yoa 
our  answer. 
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VI.  '*  Dr.  Bahrot  with  tbe  Ibon  Forehead  ;  or,  the  German  Union  against 

Zucmermann/^ 
(From  the  UniveiwI  OeroiAn  Ubnry,  voL  IIS,  put  1,  p.  218,  Ac) 

"Of  the  work  itoolf  we  shall  say  nothing.  All  Germany  \»  agreed  that  it  was  a 
shameful  blemish  upon  German  literatnre,  and  surpassed  every  thing  that  could 
be  imagined  for  oontemptiblenees  and  malignant  defamation.  The  most  completely 
shameful  and  entirely  unpardonable  invention  of  all,  was  placing  the  name  of  Herr 
Von  Knigge  upon  the  title-page  of  this  lampoon  as  its  author.  Any  one  capable  of  per- 
mitting himself  this  base  contrivance  must  have  destroyed  all  his  own  appreciation  of 
honesty.  Not  only  to  print  the  most  outrageous  calumnies,  the  most  vulgar  insults, 
but  to  publish  the  name  of  an  innocent  man  as  author  !    This  was  going  very  far !" 

'*The  work  ^^£dkrdt  with  the  Iron  Foreheady*^  excited,  everywhere,  the  greatest 
displeasure.  So  much  susceptibility  to  honor  and  honesty  was  loft  in  Germany, 
that  such  a  vulgar  attack  upon  respectable  people,  must,  of  neceiMity,  bo  every- 
where abhorred.  This  composition  was,  moreover,  of  such  an  atrocious  nature 
that  curiof>ity  was  excited  as  to  where  it  could  have  originated.  Still,  the  author 
would,  perhaps,  not  have  become  known,  and  this  vile  production  would  have  sunk 
still  sooner  into  the  profound  oblivion  where  all  such  contemptible  and  vulgar  writ- 
ings soon  sink,  had  not  a  remarkable  judicial  investigation  (by  the  Hanoverian  Chan- 
cery of  Justice),  been  set  on  foot  to  discover  the  author.* 

"  This  commission,  little  by  little,  found  out  that  the  lampoon  was  printed  at 
Graiz,  in  Voigtland.  This,  of  course,  led  to  tracing  the  person  from  whom  the 
publisher  received  the  manuscript.  At  this  point  Von  Kotzebue,  to  conceal  himself, 
had  recourse  to  a  means  of  protection  which  no  man  could  have  permitted  himself 
to  use,  unless  he  had  already  issued  so  shameful  a  lampoon  upon  so  many  reputable 
persons.  That  is,*  he  undertook  to  help  hioLself  out  with  a  threefold  false  testimony. 
Counselor  Schultz,  of  Mietan,  having  been  in  Weimar  at  the  same  time  with  Von 
Kotzebue,  at  the  request  of  the  latter,  engaged  the  engraving  of  the  vignette,  which 
was,  in  itself,  good  enough,  with  the  copperplate  engraver  Lips,  and  caused  his  sec- 
retary to  transcribe  the  MS.  He  gives  his  word  that  he  received  it,  and  returned  it, 
together  with  the  copy,  unread ;  a  statement  which  the  circumstances  render  proba- 
ble. A  traveler  accidentally  saw  a  copy  of  the  engraving  in  the  possession  of  Herr 
Lips,  and  this  gentleman,  who  was  wholly  innocent  in  the  matter,  and  who  knew 
nothing  of  the  purpose  of  the  vignette,  mentioned,  incidentally,  by  whom  it  had 
been  put  into  his  hands.  This  aime  to  the  knowledge  of  Kotzebue,  who  feared  a 
judicial  summons  to  Mictau,  which  he  afterward  did,  in  fact,  receive.  He  therefore 
wrote  in  great  trouble,  to  Herr  Councilor  Schultz,  requesting  him,  if  he  should  be 
called  upon  to  testify,  not  to  tell  the  truth,  but  to  state  that  he  had  received  hit 
commission  from  Herr  Ganger,  a  bookseller  in  Dorpat.  He  added  the  assurance 
that  he  would  furnish  him  an  ante-dated  letter  from  this  Herr  Gaogcr,  in  which  the 
affair  should  be  put  into  his  hands  accordingly,  and  this  letter  lie  was  to  lay  before 
the  court  as  testimony.  This,  therefore,  constituted  a  double  false  witness.  But 
not  content  with  this,  he  prevailed  upon  a  man  in  Reval  (by  means  best  known  to 
himself),  by  the  name  of  Bchlegel,  to  state  that  he  was  the  author  of  **J3ahrdt  with 
th4  Inm  Ibrehead,''*  and  to  authenticate  this  falsehood  to  be  the  truth  by  declaring  it 
before  an  imperial  notary  public.  This  false  explanation  la  printed  in  No.  14  of  the 
work,  and  has  appended  the  act  of  the  imperial  notary  before  whom  Schlegel  de- 
clared this  falsehood  true.** 

*  This  was  caosed  by  tbe  Ilsaoverisn  Klockenbring,  who  had  been  vilsly  attacked  In  th« 
work.  This  writer,  **  who  had  been  a  deserving  servant  to  the  Hanoverian  government,  and  9 
useful  author,  was  bo  much  affected  by  the  attack  as  to  fall  into  a  dangerous  menul  conditloa. 
*  Woe  to  the  aaUior,^  says  the  writer  in  the  Universal  German  Library^  *  who  has  upon  hto 
oonsclence  such  consequences  from  his  writings.*  ** 
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"  Bat  the  affair  did  not  take  the  tnm  vhich  Von  Kotxehae  intcn  led.  In  5pite  of 
the  notarial  instrameut  no  one  wmA  deceived,  for  a  momenta  into  tiiinkinf  Solilc^ 
the  aathor  of  the  pasquinade.  It  wa%  indeed,  stated  in  Uie  Jena  G^aet^4  ^f  Litera" 
iurt  (Schlegel  had  Ktadied  at  Jena),  that  be  v«s  not  oapahle  of  |>rodaciug  the  vork. 
Conndlor  Schnlts  had  also  already  indignantly  refused  the  request  that  he  voald 
bear  false  witness.  To  prove  his  intention,  he  sent  the  orifiriual  letter,  in  which 
Von  Kotxebae  had  asked  him  to  be  ^Itj  of  this  crime,  to  a  fViend,  and  related,  in 
a  letter  to  him,  the  true  coorse  of  the  af&ur  from  the  betrinninfr.  He  requested  thi* 
friend  to  pennit  any  person  to  whom  Uiese  letters  could  be  interesting,  to  read  them. 

**  But  Kotzebue  found  that  all  thcM  base  expedients  would  not  avail  him,  and  he 
finally  dedded,  on  the  S4th  of  December,  1791,  to  declare,  publicly,  in  the  newspft> 
pers,  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  seaudalons  production.** 

VII.  ScBSTANcs  or  THE  TcBiNocN  **STATrm  ros  THE  FoRXATiox  or  ▲  STroBMta* 

Committee."* 

"  These  statntest  reoognirc  order,  quiet,  and  good  morals,  as  properly  required  of 
the  students,  espcciiilly  by  means  of  voluntary  co-operation  on  their  own  part,  and 
in  particular  on  the  part  of  such  of  tlieir  number  as  ha\*e  the  oonfldence  of  all.  The 
substantial  part  of  them  is  as  follows : 

"The  committee  consists  of  fifteen  members,  chosen  freely  fh>m  the  whole  body 
of  students.  Its  duties  are,  to  communicate  the  wishes  of  the  students  to  the  aca- 
demical authorities,  and  to  consult  with  them  as  to  the  practicability  and  mode  of 
accomplishing  them.  In  case  of  any  injury  to  any  student,  as  such,  they  are  to  ap- 
ply to  the  authorities  for  a!»si:<tanoe.  If  the  disciplinary  authorities  have  occasion 
to  give  warnings  to  the  students,  it  reports  them  to  the  committee,  that  it  also  may 
give  a  warning.  In  case  of  severer  punishments,  also,  the  fact  is  to  be  communi- 
cated to  tlie  committee,  that  they  may  state  any  grounds  of  mitigation.  A  later  or- 
dinanoe,  of  December  21,  provides  that,  on  occasions  of  Investigations,  where  pun- 
ishment is  to  bo  inflicted,  tlie  committee  of  students  is  to  be  advised,  not  of  the 
first  information  received,  but  of  the  result  of  the  investigation  ;  that  it  may  allege 
any  matters  in  mitigation. 

"  The  committee  is  also  entitled  to  lay  before  the  university  authorities  any  pro- 
posals from  the  acceptance  of  which  it  may  anticipate  improved  results  fh>m  the 
university  course.  It  is  nndor  the  protection  of  the  university  authorities  In  the 
perfonnanoe  of  its  duties,  and  any  injuries  to  a  member  of  it  are  to  be  punished 
with  double  severity. 

"Every  member  of  the  committee  binds  himself  to  sot  a  good  example  of  obedi- 
ence of  the  laws,  and  to  labor  to  promote  the  improvement  of  his  associates  In  morale 
and  honor.  The  committee  Is  bound  to  assist  in  repairing  breaches  of  the  public 
peace;  and  i^  the  absence  of  the  authorities,  to  uphold,  to  the  best  of  its  ability,  the 
means  used  to  restore  order.  It  is  to  use  its  power  to  compose  enmities  between 
students,  and,  as  fur  as  possible,  to  oppose  ovory  attempt  of  one  student  to  Insult 
another,  or  unlawfully  to  vindicate  himself.  Every  moml>er  is  also  bound  to  warn 
his  fbllow-students  against  any  association  of  a  secret  character,  or  avoiding  pub- 
licity, and  to  use  his  influence  to  prevent  any  of  them  from  joining  with  any  each 
association.  If  any  evident  disturbers  of  peace  among  the  students  mnko  their  ap- 
pearance, or  persons  whose  notions  render  them  unworthy  the  name  of  students,  the 
committee  ia  bound,  after  trying  the  virtue  of  admonitions,  to  inform  the  aoademloal 
authoritiea  of  them.** 


•  Klopfiil,  p.  818. 


V.  JAMES  MCQILL  AND  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  MCQILL  COLLEGE, 

MONTREAL. 
BT  1.  W.  DAWSON,  LL.   D. 


In  the  British  American  colonies  there  have  been  few  founders  of 
educational  institutions.  This  may  have  arisen  in  part  from  the  rarity 
of  ample  fortunes,  in  part  perhaps  from  the  tendency  of  amassers  of 
wealth  in  colonies  to  regard  the  land  of  their  paternity  rather  than 
that  of  their  adoption  as  their  country,  but  more  than  all  from  tlie 
incessant  demands  which  the  material  progress  of  new  countries 
makes  on  the  capital  of  their  inhabitants.  The  gentleman  whose 
name  stands  at  the  head  of  this  article,  has  hitherto  been  the  most 
eminent  exception  to  this  general  statement,  and  deserves,- on  that 
account,  honorable  mention  among  American  founders.  But  great 
though  the  benefits  are,  which  he  has  conferred  upon  his  country,  his 
life  was  one  of  those  which,  in  their  quiet  and  uneventful  tenor, 
afford  few  materials  for  biography ;  and  I  can  but  present  on  tliis 
subject  a  very  few  facts  and  dates,  for  some  of  which  I  am  indebted 
to  a  valuable  series  of  articles  on  the  colleges  of  Canada,  now  in 
course  of  publication  by  the  Hon.  Dr.  Chauveau,  in  the  "'Lower 
Canada  Journal  of  Education^ 

James  McGill  was  bom  in  Glasgow,  Scotland,  on  the  6th  October, 
1744,  and  received  his  early  training  and  education  in  that  country. 
Like  many  of  his  countrymen,  he  emigrated,  when  a  young  man,  to 
the  new  world,  in  search  of  fortune.  He  settled  in  Montreal,  and 
engaged  successfully  in  mercantile  pursuits.  In  1776  he  married  a 
lady  of  French  parentage,  the  widow  of  a  Canadian  gentleman,  and 
whose  father  had  held  some  of  the  highest  positions  in  the  colony. 
His  long  residence  in  Montreal,  his  integrity,  public  spirit^  and  prac- 
tical good  sense,  gained  for  him  the  con6dence  of  his  fellow-citizens, 
lie  was  elected  the  representative  of  Montreal  in  the  provincial  legis- 
lature, and  was  subsequently  appointed  a  member  of  the  legislative 
and  executive  councils.  In  the  war  of  1812  ho  acted  as  a  colonel 
and  brigadier-general  of  militia.  His  contemporaries  describe  him 
as  a  man  of  large  and  liberal  heart,  social  and  public  spirited  in  dis- 
position, of  moderate  ability,  but  of  sound  practical  judgment,  and 
extensive  information.  He  died  in  Montreal,  on  the  lOtli  December, 
1813,  at  the  age  of  sixty-nine  years. 

Not  having  any  children,  he  had  determined  to  devote  a  large  portion 
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of  his  fortune  to  some  object  of  benevolence  connected  with  his 
adopted  coantry ;  and  in  his  last  will,  made  two  years  before  his  de- 
cease, he  set  apart  his  beautifully-situated  estate  of  Burnside,  on  the 
slope  of  the  Montreal  mountain,  with  a  sum  of  £10,000,  for  the 
foundation  of  a  university,  one  of  the  coll<^^  of  which  was  to  be 
named  the  McGill  College.  The  management  of  the  endowment  was 
to  be  confided  to  a  public  board,  then  recently  established  by  act  of 
Parliament  and  named  the  Royal  Institution  for  the  Advancement  of 
Learning,  the  function  of  which  was  the  management  of  all  schools 
and  institutions  of  royal  foundation,  and  of  estates  or  property  de- 
voted to  educational  uses,  and  the  establishment  of  free  schools 
throughout  the  province.  Mr.  McGilPs  bequest  was  to  take  efiecton 
condition  that  there  should  be  erected,  within  ten  years,  on  tlie  estate 
of  Burnside,  **  a  university  or  college  for  the  purposes  of  education 
and  the  advancement  of  learning  in  this  pro\'ince,  with  a  comiKitent 
number  of  professors  and  teachers  to  render  such  establishment  eifect-> 
ual  and  useful  for  the  purposes  intended."  In  the  interim  the  .proper- 
ty was  left  in  the  hands  of  tnistees,  who  were  the  Hon.  James  Rich- 
ards, James  Reid,  Esq.,  Rev.  John  Strachan,  and  James  Dunlop,  Esq. 

Unfortunately,  the  relatives  of  Mr.  McGilFs  widow  were  induced 
to  dispute  the  validity  of  the  will,  and  a  protracted  litigation  ensued, 
which  was  not  terminated  till  1835;  though  in  1829  the  landed 
proi>erty  had  been  surrendered,  and  in  the  same  year  the  college  was 
formally  organized  under  a  royal  charter  which  had  been  obtained  in 
1821,  in  anticipation  of  the  issue  of  the  dispute  respecting  the  en- 
dowment. The  board  of  royal  institution  had  been  constituted  in 
1818.  Under  the  charter,  the  governor  of  Lower  Canada,  tJie  lieu- 
tenant-governor of  Upper  Canada,  the  bishop  of  Quebec,  the  chief 
justice  of  Montreal,  the  chief  justice  of  Upper  Canada,  and  the 
principal,  were  ex -officio  governors  of  the  college,  and  were  to  elect 
its  officers,  and  in  conjunction  with  the  fellows  to  constitute  the  cor- 
poration of  the  university,  for  the  framing  of  its  statutes  and  general 
management  of  its  affairs.  The  royal  institution  was  to  retain  a  via- 
itorial  authority. 

Under  this  constitution,  the  college  entered  on  its  existence  with 
much  apparent  vigor  and  promise  of  success.  The  opening  ceremony 
was  held  in  Burnside  House,  the  former  residence  of  the  founder,  and 
was  largely  attended.  The  inaugural  addresses  of  the  principal  and 
other  officers,  were  characterized  by  a  broad  and  liberal  spirit  and 
practical  good  sense,  which  augured  well  for  the  success  of  the  infant 
institution.  The  faculty  of  art»,  as  organized  on  Uiis  occasion,  con- 
sisted of  the  principal  and  two  professors ;  and  on  the  day  of  the 
inauguration  an  important  addition  was  made  to  the  university,  by 
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the  UDioD  with  it  of  the  Montreal  Medical  Institute,  aa  its  faculty  of 
medicine.  This  institution  had  already  four  professors  and  an  estab- 
lished reputation.  Dr.  Holmes,  now  the  de*n  of  the  faculty  of  med- 
icine, was  one  of  these  professors,  and  is  the  only  officer  of  that  date 
who  remains  in  connection  with  the  university. 

As  might  have  been  anticipated,  from  the  fortunes  of  similar  efforts 
elsewhere,  the  prospects  of  the  young  university  were  soon  overcast, 
and  it  had  to  struggle  through  a  long  period  of  difficulty  and  danger. 
Mr.  McGill  had  given  his  endowmebt  under  the  expectation  that,  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  an  act  passed  several  years  before 
his  decease,  and  in  the  preparation  of  which  he  no  doubt  had  a  part, 
large  grants  of  public  land  would  have  been  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  royal  institution  to  supplement  his  bequest,  as  well  as  to  pro- 
vide for  the  general  interests  of  education.  This,  however,  tlie  legis- 
lature failed  to  do,  and  for  a  long  time  the  McGill  endowment  consti- 
tuted the  only  source  of  revenue  to  the  university.  Nor  has  this 
failure  been  fully  remedied  up  to  the  present  time.  While  the  legis- 
latures of  the  neighboring  provinces  of  Upper  Canada  and  New 
Brunswick  have,  without  any  aid  from  private  benefactors,  bestowed 
large  permanent  endowments  on  provincial  universities,  Lower 
Canada  has  allowed  the  McGill  CoU^e  to  struggle  on  unaided  save 
by  precarious  annual  grants,  bnrthened  with  a  large  number  of  gov- 
ernment scholarships ;  and  even  these  grants  have,  in  great  part,  been 
given  only  within  the  last  few  years,  when  the  increasing  importance 
of  the  institution  forced  its  claims  on  the  government  Probably  in 
no  other  part  of  America  would  a  benefaction  so  n^iunificent  have  been 
so  little  appreciated  ;  and  the  reason  is  to  be  found,  not  in  any  indif- 
ference to  education,  but  in  the  numerical  weakness  of  the  British 
and  Protestant  population  of  the  province,  for  whom  the  university 
was  chiefly  designed ;  and  in  those  divisions  of  race  and  creed  which 
have  hitherto  operated  as  barriers  to  vigorous  and  united  action  in  behalf 
of  education  in  Lower  Canada.  Left  to  its  own  resources,  the  gov- 
erning body  found  it  necessary  to  expend  a  large  portion  of  the 
available  means  of  the  university  in  buildings,  and  were  unable  at 
that  early  period  to  obtain  from  the  landed  property  any  considerable 
amount  of  annual  income.  The  charter  also  had  many  defects,  and 
was  altogether  too  cumbrous  for  the  management  of  an  infant  insti- 
tution in  a  colony.  These  disadvantages,  and  the  errors  of  judgment, 
and  diflferences  of  opinion,  inevitable  in  a  new  educational  experiment 
in  untried  circumstances,  long  rendered  the  efforts  of  the  royal  insti- 
tution and  the  board  of  governors  of  little  avail ;  and  for  more  than 
twenty  years  the  university  lingered  on  with  little  real  growth ;  though, 
during  a  part  of  this  period,  it  was  attended  by  what,  for  the  time. 
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miglit  be  regarded  as  a  re8pectable  number  of  students  in  arts ;  and 
the  medical  faculty  continued  to  maintain  its  reputation,  and  to  increase 
its  classes. 

For  a  long  time  Uie  languishing  condition  of  the  university  was  a 
subject  of  deep  regret  and  uneasiness  to  the  friends  of  education  in 
Montreal,  many  of  whom  were  earnestly  desirous  for  its  revival,  and 
fully  impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  public  bene6ts  which 
might  result  from  an  eflScient  college  ;  but  there  appeared  to  be  no 
practicable  means  of  elevating  it,  under  the  existing  charter  and  with 
its  want  of  a  sufficient  revenue. 

At  length,  in  1850,  a  number  of  gentlemen,  resident  in  Montreal, 
determined  to  grapple  with  these  difficulties.  The  character  and 
result  of  their  efforts  may  be  learned  from  the  following  statements 
by  Hon.  Justice  Day,  LL.  D.,  one  of  their  number,  and  now  president 
of  the  board  of  governors,  in  an  address  to  His  Excellency  Sir  Edmund 
W.  Uead,  on  occasion  of  his  presiding  as  visitor  at  the  inauguration 

of  Burnside  Hall. 

The  utterly  prostrate  oondition  of  the  nni  versity  at  length  attracted  attention,  and, 
in  1850,  the  provincial  government  wa§  moved  by  a  number  of  public  spirited  gen- 
tlemen to  aid  in  an  endeavor  to  place  it  on  a  bctUT  footing.  As  a  strong  antago- 
nism had  always  existed  between  the  royal  inbtitution  and  the  majority  of  the  govern- 
ors of  thecollegc  upon  subjects  essentially  affecting  its  conductand  prosperity,  it  waa 
deemed  advisable,  as  a  first  step,  to  reconstruct  the  board  of  the  former  corpora- 
tion. New  appointments  were  therefore  made  to  the  royal  institution,  of  persona 
s(*Iected  on  tlie  score  of  their  interest  in  the  cause  of  e<lucation.  Of  these,  sev- 
eral entered  upon  the  duties  of  their  office  with  xeal  and  energy.  They  drew  up 
nn  elaborate  report  on  the  condition  of  the  university,  and  the  course  which  they 
thought  should  bo  followed  for  its  amelioration,  and  their  recommendations  were 
made  the  basis  of  all  that  has  since  been  done.  A  draft  of  a  new  charter  was 
prepared,  which  was  finally  adopted,  and  executed  by  Her  Majesty  in  1853  ;  and 
thus  the  college,  by  its  improved  constitution,  was  placed  in  a  position  to  be  re- 
vived, and  to  enter  upon  a  new  and  useful  career.  The  new  charter  was  re- 
ceived in  August,  1852;  its  most  prominent  and  important  provision  is  that  by 
which  the  members  of  the  royal  institution  are  made  governors  ex-officio  of  the 
university.  This  provisi<»n,  vesting  the  whole  power  and  control  of  the  two  cor- 
porations in  the  same  hands,  removes  all  possibility  of  the  recurrence  of  the  diffi- 
culties which  prevailed  under  the  old  system.  Before  the  arrival  of  the  charter 
in  this  province,  a  full  board  of  managers  of  the  royal  institution,  ten  in  number, 
had  been  constituted.  Immediately  upon  its  reception,  the  governors  began  the 
labors  of  their  trust.  There  was  a  great  deal  to  undo,  and  much  to  build  up. 
The  college  was  involved  in  great  pecuniary  embarrassment,  chiefly  from  the  ao- 
cumulotion  of  arrears  of  the  Milaries  of  its  officers  ;  and  its  income  fell  far  short 
of  its  current  expenditure.  The  college  buildings  were  incomplete ;  and,  from 
their  situation  and  construction,  so  ill-adaptetl  for  their  intended  purposes  that  it 
became  at  once  evident  that  a  new  building  must  bo  erected.  As  to  its  charac- 
ter and  usefulness  in  the  business  of  instruction,  it  had  none.  In  so  far,  then,  aa 
the  state  of  the  university  was  concerned,  the  prospect  was  sufficiently  discour- 
aging ;  but  the  governors  possessed  certain  extrinsic  advantages,  which  justified  a 
hope  of  suoccM.  The  provincial  government  was  favorably  disposed  to  aid  them 
in  their  undertaking ;  and  there  seemed  to  be  abroad  a  general  feeling  of  oppro- 
batioD  of  the  choice  made  of  the  persons  to  constitute  the  bonrd,  and  of  confidence 
in  their  earnest  endeavor  to  discharge  the  duties  of  their  trust  efficiently.  The 
first  step  taken  was,  at  once  to  stop  all  useK^ss  expense.  The  only  salary  contin- 
ued was  one  of  small  amount  to  the  vice-principal,  which  was  necessary,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  college  doors  from  being  closed.    A  law  waa  obtained  modifying 
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the  statnte  of  1801,  under  wbich  the  roytX  institution  was  erected,  mnd  iDtrodiic:ng 
a  more  simple  and  convenient  machinery  for  the  exercise  of  its  powers ;  and  au- 
thority was  also  taken  to  sell  such  portions  of  the  real  estate  bequeathed  by  Mr. 
MacGill  as  the  governors  might  deem  advisable,  for  a  perpetual  ground  rent,  with 
permission  to  mortgage  the  college  property  in  security  for  a  loan  to  the  amount 
of  £3,000.  Under  the  sanction  of  this  law,  sales  have  been  effected  of  a  snfli- 
cicnt  extent  of  the  college  lands  to  yield,  when  added  to  the  former  mcome,  a 
revenue  of  £900.  Application  was  also  made  to  the  legislature  for  pecuniary  aid, 
and  the  sum  of  £1,300  pounds  wasgrranted  :  £l,000  to  be  applied  toward  the 
payment  of  the  debts  of  the  college,  and  £300  to  meet  its  annual  outlay.  This 
sum,  although  far  below  what  was  necessary  to  place  the  institution  in  the  position 
which  the  governors  wished,  was  nevertheless  of  great  assistance  in  diminishing 
its  liabilities  nearly  one-lialf.  It  also  enabled  them  to  make  arrangements  for 
avoiding  immediate  pressure,  and  gave  an  opportunity  to  begin  the  work  of  pro- 
viding an  efficient  and  liberal  course  of  instruction.  With  a  view  to  that  end, 
the  statutes  of  the  university  were  completely  recast,  in  a  manner  to  introduce  a 
more  simple  administration,  and  absolutely  to  do  away  with  all  religious  tests  and 
privileges. 

In  the  year  1854,  an  urgent  appeal  was  made  to  the  provincial  government, 
setting  forth  at  length  strong  grounds  of  claim  for  liberal  pecuniary  assistance. 
The  memorial  then  presented  shewed  that  the  university  could  not  be  organized 
and  maintained  upon  any  proper  footing  of  efficiency  unless  a  grant  of  at  leat»t 
£4,000  were  made  toward  the  reduction  of  its  debts,  and  £1,000  given  annu- 
ally,  to  aid  in  defraying  its  current  expenditure.  In  the  following  year  the  appli- 
cation was  renewed.  The  result  was  partially  successful.  It  is  due  to  the  head 
of  the  goveniment  and  gentlemen  who  composed  the  provincial  ministry  at  that 
time,  to  say  that  a  friendly  interest  was  manifested  by  them  in  our  efforts,  and 
every  disposition  shewn  to  extend  to  us  all  the  aid  which  circumstances  permitted 
them  to  bestow.  The  sums  received  were,  however,  very  much  less  than  those 
specified,  and  they  were  inadequate  to  the  necessities  of  the  institution,  and  the 
importance  and  magnitude  of  the  objects  to  be  acoomplished.  The  governors 
continued  nevertheless  to  advance  in  the  course  originally  determined  upon,  of 
modifying  and  enlarging  the  system  of  education  in  the  university,  and  they  have 
gone  on,  until  it  has  attained  a  completeness  for  which  three  years  ago  they  scarce- 
ly dared  to  hope. 

As  reorganized,  under  its  amended  charter,  the  universitj  rests 
on  the  broad  basis  of  British  protestantism,  without  sectarianism  ;  and 
endeavors  to  embrace  within  itself  all  the  elements  of  a  collegiate 
and  professional  education,  on  the  methods  of  the  British  universi- 
ties, but  modified  with  especial  reference  to  the  condition  and  require- 
ments of  the  people  of  Canada. 

The  college  proper  consists  of  the  faculties  of  law,  medicine,  and 
arts ;  and,  in  connection  with  the  latter,  are  special  courses  of  engin- 
eering, agriculture,  and  commerce  ;  the  students  in  which,  in  addition 
to  the  more  practical  subjects  of  study,  are  required  to  take  such 
classes  in  the  ordinary  course  as  are  appropriate  to  their  future  pur- 
suits. The  faculty  of  law  has  at  present  five  professors,  the  faculty 
of  medicine  nine,  and  the  faculty  of  arts  eleven.  In  the  faculty  of 
law,  the  course  is  arranged,  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of 
the  profession  in  Lower  Canada,  under  the  following  subjects : — Public 
and  criminal  law,  commercial  law,  civil  law,  jurisprudence  and 
legal  bibliography,  customary  law,  and  law  of  real  estate.  The 
course  extends  over  three  years,  and  entitles  to  the  degree  of  B.  C. 
L.    In  the  faculty  of  medicine,  the  course  of  study  extends  over  four 
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years,  and  includes  all  the  ordinary  studies  of  a  medical  education, 
with  chemistry,  zoology,  and  botany.  It  entitles  to  the  degree  of 
M.  D.  In  the  faculty  of  arts,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  classical 
and  mathematical  studies,  the  subjects  of  mental  and  moral  philoso- 
phy, physical  and  natural  science,  and  the  modern  languages,  have 
been  liberally  provided  for.  The  course  extends  over  four  years,  and 
entitles  to  the  degree  of  B.  A. 

The  high  school  department,  added  to  the  university  on  its  reor- 
ganization in  1852,  is  an  important  auxiliary,  as  a  preparatory  insti- 
tution and  as  an  English  and  mathematical  school  of  high  grade  for 
those  who  do  not  desire  to  enter  the  college.  Its  staflf  consists  of  a 
rector  and  five  assistant  teachers,  beside  instructors  in  French,  Ger- 
man, music,  and  drawiug.  Examinations  are  annually  held  for  the 
pupils  of  this  and  other  schools,  and  certificates  granted  to  successful 
candidates. 

The  McGill  Normal  School  is  affiliated  to  the  university  under  the 
joint  control  of  the  superintendent  of  education  and  the  corporation 
of  the  university.  It  has  four  professors,  beside  teachers  in  drawing 
and  music,  and  teachers  in  the  model  schools.  It  gives  a  course  of 
study  of  one  year,  entitling  to  an  elementary  school  diploma,  and 
of  two  years,  entitling  to  a  model  school  diploma.  It  is  intended  for 
both  sexes,  and  esj)ecially  for  the  English  and  Protestant  population 
of  the  province. 

The  number  of  students  and  pupils  in  all  the  faculties  and  depart- 
ments in  the  present  session  (1858-9)  is  as  follows  : — 

Faculty  of  arts, 40 

Faculty  of  law 31 

Faculty  of  medicine, 97 

Total  of  college  8tudents, 174 

High  school, 247 

Teachers  in  training,  normal  school, 83 

Pupils  in  model  schools, 300 

Total, 804 

Under  the  provisions  in  its  statutes  for  the  affiliation  of  theological 
seminaries  and  colleges,  the  university  has  at  present  but  one  affil- 
iated college,  that  of  St.  Francis,  Richmond,  a  young  but  flourishing 
institution,  intended  more  es]>ecially  to  minister  to  the  educational 
wants  of  the  eastern  townships  of  Lower  Canada. 

In  the  management  of  the  university,  the  governor-general  of 
British  America  represents  the  crown  as  visitor.  The  business  man- 
agement is  vested  in  a  board  of  ten  governors,  appointed  by  the 
provincial  government     In   the  properly  educational  aflfairs  of  tlie 

university,  the  governors  have  associated  with  them  the  principal,  the 
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deans  of  the  faculties,  the  rector  of  the  high  school,  the.principals  of 
affiliated  colleges,  and  the  fellows,  of  whom  three  are  appointed  by 
the  convociition  of  graduates,  and  five  others  may  be  appointed  from 
the  body  of  graduates  by  the  governors ;  the  wliole  constituting  the 
corporation  of  the  university.  Under  the  statutes  and  the  regulations 
of  the  corporation,  the  principal  has  the  general  supernsion  of  the 
university  ;  each  faculty  being  subject  to  the  immediate  management 
of  its  own  dean,  acting  under  regulations  prepared  by  the  faculty  and 
sanctioned  by  the  corporation.  The  power  of  granting  degrees  re- 
sides in  the  corporation ;  which,  however,  must  have  regard  to  the 
representations  of  the  faculties  in  each  particular  case. 

In  the  matter  of  buildings,  the  university  is  almost  destitute  of  a 
local  habitation.  The  original  college  buildings,  pleasantly  situated  on 
the  slope  of  the  Montreal  mountain,  but  still  in  an  unfinished  state, 
are  used  as  residences  for  professors  and  students.  The  grounds  sur- 
rounding them  have  recently  been  planted  and  laid  out  in  walks ; 
and  it  is  hoped  that  in  a  few  years  it  may  be  possible  to  complete  the 
original  plan,  and  transfer  the  class-rooms  of  the  faculty  of  arts  to 
these  buildings.  In  the  mean  time,  the  faculty  of  arts  and  the  high 
school  department  are  accommodated  in  Burnside  Ilall,  a  plain  but 
capacious  brick  building,  provided  with  all  the  modern  appliances  for 
work  and  comfort,  and  placed  for  greater  convenience  on  that  part  of 
the  college  j)roperty  nearest  to  the  center  of  the  city.  Burnside  Ilall 
was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1850,  but  has  been  rebuilt  on  the  same  site, 
and  with  many  improvements.  In  this  building  are  tlie  library  and 
apparatus  of  the  faculty  of  arts,  and  the  collection  in  natural  Iiistory, 
which  consists  of  a  series  of  typical  specimens  intended  for  class-room 
use ;  a  large  collection  of  foreign  and  Canadian  mineralogy,  purchased 
by  the  univei-sity  from  Dr.  llolmes ;  a  collection  of  Canadian  fossils, 
presented  by  Sir  W.  E.  Logan;  the  herbarium  of  Dr.  Holmes,  pre- 
sented by  him  to  the  university  ;  a  collection  of  Canadian  insects,  by 
Mr.  Couper,  of  Toronto ;  and  the  principal's  collections  in  geology  and 
paleontology.  The  facilities  for  instruction  in  natural  history  have 
recently  been  greatly  increased  by  the  removal  of  the  collections  of 
the  natural  history  society  of  Montreal  to  a  new  building  on  the 
college  pro{)erty  ;  a  building  lot  having  l>een  given  by  the  university, 
on  condition  of  access  for  educational  purposes  to  the  museum.  By 
this  arrangement  an  important  benefit  is  rendered  to  a  society  which 
has  done  more  than  any  other  for  the  promotion  of  natural  history 
in  Canada,  while  its  extensive  collections  are  rendered  useful  to 
students. 

The  revenues  of  the  university  are  principally  derived  from  the  prop- 
erty bequeathed  by  Mr.  McGill ;  and,  though  still  insufficient,  are  con- 
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stantlr  increasir.z-  The  irov'eiTiiiieDt  of  C«nsda,  a*  jiInMH)T  $Ut«\),  bar* 
never  ade^qiuielj  »?knowled^ed  the  importaiKV  of  the  McGill  endow* 
iDent«  or  the  efims  of  the  college  nathorities  :  but  the  cttiien<  of  Mon- 
trad  hsre,  within  the  \»i  few  vears*  noblr  emnlated  the  iibenilitv  of  the 
fbtinder«  by  ontribating,  bv  Toluntaiy  sabecnption,  ad  endowment 
fond  of  sixty  thousand  dollars*  of  which  tweutv  thousand  dollars  were 
given  by  the  Messrs  Molson,  to  endow  a  chair  of  English  literature. 

It  ]4>pear^  from  the  above  statement  of  the  history  of  the  uniTers- 
ity,  that  its  present  prosperity  dates  from  its  reorganiiatii^n  under  its 
new  charter  in  1 852.  The  contrast  between  that  time  and  the  pres- 
ent is  sufficiently  striking.  In  1851,  the  committee  of  the  royal 
institntion  reported  that  the  buildings  were  unfinished  and  thr\*atening 
to  fiill  into  decay  ;  the  grounds  were  uninclosed  and  used  as  a  com- 
mon. The  classes  in  arts  contained  onlv  six  students.  Even  the 
students  in  medicine,  owing  to  the  estab1i5hment  of  a  rival  scluvc»l, 
had  fellen  off"  to  thirty -six.  Only  one  course  of  law  had  l>een  deliv- 
ered in  connection  with  the  university.  It  hud  no  preparator}*  school. 
Its  total  income  was  estimated  at  £540  per  annum,  while  the  expend- 
iture, even  with  the  small  staff*  then  employcil,  amounted  to  £792. 
There  was  conset^uently  a  large  and  increasing  debt.  The  meilical 
faculty  was  self-supporting,  and  maintained  a  high  reputation.  The 
faculty  of  arts  was  sustained  solely  by  the  exertions  of.  the  vice- 
principal. 

In  1859,  the  university  presents  a  different  picture.  Its  original 
buildings  are  still  unfinished,  but  are  kept  in  use  and  in  repair,  and 
others  more  suitable  to  the  present  wants  of  the  university  have  been 
added.  Its  grounds  are  inclosed  and  improved.  Its  faculties  are 
fully  organized  and  largely  attended  by  students.  It  hns  a  ffourishing 
preparatory  school,  and  affiliated  normal  and  ^nodol  schools.  Its 
revenues  from  property  and  fees  of  tuition  have  been  increased  more 
than  tenfold.  A  library,  apparatus,  and  collections  in  natural  history 
have  been  accumulated.  It  has  a  staff"  of  thirty-two  professors  and 
regular  teachers,  and  eight  hundred  persons  derive  benetit  from 
its  teaching.  This  great  expansion  has  been  achieved  in  seven 
years,  by  the  ability  and  energy  of  the  governing  body,  and  by  the 
liberality  of  the  citizens  of  Montreal,  sparingly  assisted  by  publio 
grants ;  but  the  university  must  still  be  regarded  as  but  in  its  infancy, 
am!  as  destined,  under  the  blessing  of  Providence,  to  attain  to  still 
greater  usefulness  and  importance. 

I  have  avoided  dwelling  on  the  early  history  of  the  university  in 
detail.  Its  struggles  and  its  failures  are  proff table  now  only  for  the 
lessons  that  they  teach.  But  in  this  point  of  view  they  are  not  unim- 
portant.   The  questions  then  agitated  respecting  the  religious  cha^ 
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acter  of  the  university — the  best  method  for  its  establishment,  whethei 
by  commencing  with  a  preparatory  school  or  by  organizing  a  colle- 
giate faculty  or  faculties  as  an  initial  step— the  policy  of  erecting 
expensive  and  imposing  buildings,  or  of  waiting  until  the  staff  of  the 
college  should  be  efficiently  'organized — the  proper  form  and  consti- 
tution of  the  governing  body — were  all  of  vast  importance,  and  all 
of  such  a  character,  that  gentlemen  interested  in  education,  and  i^- 
garding  the  subject  from  different  points  of  view,  might  be  expected, 
previous  to  experience,  to  answer  them  differently.  They  were  here, 
as  in  most  similar  cases,  slowly  and  painfully  worked  out  by  long 
discussion ;  and  the  present  position  of  the  university  owes  much  of 
its  stability  to  the  fact  that  the  ground  has  been  prepared  by  this 
long  conflict  of  opinion. 

With  respect  to  its  religious  aspect  and  its  form  of  government,  it 
is  remarkable  that  this  university  has,  as  the  result  of  these  contro- 
versies and  experiences,  arrived  at  a  position  not  precisely  identical 
with  that  of  any  similar  institution  in  British  America.  Two  of  our 
universities,  that  of  Toronto,  and  that  of  King's  College,  New  Bruns- 
wick, are  altogether  national  in  their  character.  The  others  are  all 
connected  with  special  ecclesiastical  bodies.  MacGill  College  occupies 
an  intermediate  position.  Under  the  control  of  no  particular  church, 
and  perfectly  open  in  the  offer  of  its  benefits  to  all,  it  is  recognized 
as  an  institution  concentrating  the  support  of  all  the  Protestant  de- 
nominations, and  representing  their  common  views  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  higher  education.  I  confess  that  on  many  grounds  I  prefer 
this  basis,  both  to  those  that  are  narrower  and  those  that  are  wider. 
It  is  exempt  from  the  contracting  influence  and  limitation  of  field 
incident  to  the  former,  and  from  the  opposing  opinions  and  interests 
that  are  so  liable  to  clash  in  the  latter ;  and  it  is  especially  suited  to 
the  present  condition  of  society  in  Lower  Canada,  where  the  Protest- 
ant minority  is  united  on  this  subject  by  being  imbedded  in  a  Roman 
Catholic  population,  which  provides  for  its  own  educational  wants  on 
its  own  principles. 

The  form  of  government  of  this  university  is  another  result  of 
long  trial  of  an  imperfect  system.  The  management  of  its  financial 
afiairs  by  a  resident  body  of  educated  and  business  men,  who  have 
associated  with  them,  in  the  more  purely  educational  business,  repre- 
sentatives of  all  the  faculties  and  departments  and  affiliated  institutions 
and  also  of  the  body  of  graduates,  affords  a  stable  and  efficient  ruling 
body,  exempt  on  the  one  hand  from  the  deficiency  of  business  talent 
often  so  conspicuous  when  merely  collegemen  rule,  and  from  the 
injudicious  despotism  sometimes  practiced  by  public  boards,  when 
freed  from  college  influence.    No  better  system  could  be  devised,  in 
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the  present  circumstances  of  the  university,  for  avoiding  the  evils  of 
a  double  jurisdiction,  and  for  securing  vigorous  and  harmonious  action. 

But  of  all  that  has  grown  out  of  the  early  struggles  of  McGill 
College,  its  broad  character  as  a  university,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the 
term,  is  the  most  important  point.  No  question  can  now  arise  as  to 
whether  it  should  strike  deep  its  roots  into  society  by  preparatory 
schools.  The  success  of  ita  high  school  and  its  normal  and  model 
schools,  gives  sufficient  practical  proof  of  the  value  of  these  departments 
of  its  work.  No  question  can  arise  as  to  whetlier  it  should  extend  its 
field  of  operations  into  the  preparation  of  young  men  for  special  pro- 
fessional pursuits.  It  has  already  done  this  more  extensively  than 
any  other  university  in  British  America,  and  with  large  and  manifest 
benefit  both  to  society  and  to  its  own  interests.  Nor,  on  the  other 
hand,  can  it  any  longer  be  maintained  that  scholastic  and  professional 
studies  alone  are  required  in  Canada.  The  increasing  number  of  un- 
dengraduates  in  arts  shows  that  classical,  mathematical,  and  philosoph- 
ical culture  are  more  and  more  desired,  as  preparatory  to  professional 
and  public  life. 

We  have  ceased  to  inquire  which  of  these  several  things  should  be 
done,  and  have  learned  tliat  we  can  do  all  better  than  we  could  do  any 
one  alone.  Without  its  course  in  arts,  as  at  present  organized,  the 
institution  could  not  fulfill  its  functions  as  a  university.  Without  its 
schools  and  professional  faculties  and  special  courses,  it  could  not  give 
those  kinds  of  education  most  urgently  required,  and  could  not 
maintain  a  prosperous  and  progressive  character.  Such  conclusions, 
it  is  true,  do  not  depend  on  experience  in  Canada  alone.  They  rest  on 
the  nature  of  man,  and  on  the  structure  of  society.  They  have  ap- 
proved themselves  to  the  ablest  thinkers  on  educational  subjects  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic ;  and  they  stand  forth  as  the  true  mean 
between  that  extreme  and  narrow  view  which  would  make  the  higher 
education  merely  industrial,  and  that  equally  extreme  and  narrow 
view  which  would  make  it  purely  literary  and  abstract.  That  there 
are  difficulties  attending  our  position  in  these  respects  it  would  be  use- 
less to  deny.  These*  chiefly  concern  the  faculty  of  arts.  They  result 
from  the  prevalent  disinclination  to  devote  the  necessary  time  to  a 
course  of  college  study,  and  from  the  necessity  on  the  one  hand 
of  maintaining  a  high  standard  of  classical  and  mathematical 
attainments,  and  on  the  other  of  giving  that  broad,  scientific,  and  lit- 
erary culture  now  absolutely  required  in  every  educated  man.  Id 
surmounting  these  difficulties,  the  following  means  are  those  chiefly 
relied  on.  First. — Offering  every  practicable  facility  to  young  persons 
desirous  of  passing  through  the  course  in  arts  along  w^ith  professional 
studies.    Secondly. — The  influence  of  a  good  preparatory  school  in 
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furnishing  students  well-grounded  in  elements.  Tliirdly. — A  judicious 
combination  of  tutorial  training  with  professorial  lectures,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  subject  studied,  and  the  age  and  quali6cations  of 
the  students.  Fourthly. — Insisting  on  a  r^ular  and  systematic  course 
of  study  in  the  first  and  second  years,  and  permitting  options  and 
honor  studies  freely  in  the  third  and  fourth  years.  The  details  of 
the  arrangements  bearing  on  these  points  it  would  be  impos«ble  to 
introduce  here ;  but  I  beg  leave  to  quote,  in  conclusion,  and  in  illustra- 
tion of  the  general  educational  policy  of  the  university,  a  few  paragraphs 
from  an  address  delivered  to  its  patrons  and  students,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  inauguration  of  the  new  Bumside  Hall : — 

• 

On  thifl  subject  I  may  explain,  in  the  first  plaoe,  that  this  institntion  is  not 
merely  a  college,  bnt  a  university  ;  and  a  university,  not  merely  in  the  sense  of 
an  institution  having  the  power  of  conferring  degrees,  or  even  in  that  of  a  com- 
bination of  colleges,  all  having  the  same  range  of  studies,  but  in  that  higher  sense 
which  regards  the  university  as  the  univerntoi  literarum — an  institution  not 
only  giving  a  general  collegiate  education,  but  opening  up  the  way  to  the  practical 
cultivation  of  the  sciences  and  scientific  arts.  Tliis  character  was  impressed  on 
this  institution  by  the  energetic  development  of  the  medical  and  law  (acuities  and 
high  school  department,  at  a  time  when  the  faculty  of  arts  was  almost  dormant ; 
and  it  has  been  followed  up  in  the  spirit  rather  of  the  German  than  of  the  English 
universities,  and  in  so  ^  with  results  which  promise  to  establish  its  suitableness 
to  the  state  of  society  in  this  country,  by  Uie  sure  test  of  extended  usefulness  and 
success.  With  us  it  can  not  be  a  question  whether  the  classics  and  mathematics 
should  begin  and  end  our  course  of  study.  The  real  question  is,  whether  this 
narrow  platform  is  as  much  superior  in  its  results  in  scholastic  training  as  it  is 
confessedly  inferior  in  breadth  of  adaptation  to  the  exigences  of  human  life ; 
whether,  in  short,  we  shall  lose  in  depth  more  than  that  which  we  gain  in  width. 
This  is  assuredly  a  grave  question,  and  it  presents  itself  in  several  aspects. 

In  the  first  place,  it  may  be  asked,  is  there  not  danger  that  the  collegiate  course 
may  degenerate  jnto  the  mere  communication  of  varied  information,  without  that 
training  which  is  the  special  work  of  the  educator.  I  answer,  that  we  obviato 
this  tendency  by  the  division  of  labor  in  such  a  manner  that  any  one  instructing 
officer  shall  have  only  those  branches  to  which  he  has  most  fully  devoted  himself 
In  this  way  only  can  we  secure  that  zeal  and  enthusiasm  which  make  the  true 
teacher,  and  in  this  way  we  can  also  secure  an  individual  attention  to  the  progress 
of  students,  as  well  as  mere  lecturing.  A  distinction  is,  however,  sometimes 
made  here  which  should  not  be  admitted  to  its  full  extent.  It  is  quite  true  that 
information  and  training  are  not  identical ;  but  it  is  equally  true — and  this  is  the 
really  practical  point — that  the  good  teacher  must  always  train  while  he  informs, 
and  inform  while  he  trains.  It  is  further  true  that  those  studies  which  commend 
themselves  to  the  mind  of  the  student  as  of  the  greatest  interest  and  value,  have 
the  strongest  effect  in  training  his  powers ;  and,  however  useful  or  interesting  the 
subject,  a  knowledge  of  it  can  bo  communicated  with  advantage  only  when  the 
faculties  of  the  student  are  drawn  forth  and  exercised  upon  it.  Every  study 
should  be  made  a  means  of  training,  and  the  studies  employed  should  be  seleoteo, 
not  merely  as  being  in  themsi'lves  useful,  but  as  giving  an  equable  and  general 
exercise  to  all  the  mental  powers  of  the  student.  And  it  is  here  that  a  varied 
course  of  education  excels  one  that  is  more  limited.  Exclude  natural  history 
from  your  course,  and  you  leave  out  one  of  the  best  means  of  training  the  observ- 
ing and  comparing  powers,  and  of  cultivating  taste,  by  the  study  of  the  noblest 
and  most  beautifiil  works  of  art — those  of  the  Great  Artificer  of  the  Universe. 
Exclude  mental  science,  and  you  shut  out  the  student  from  the  most  exalted  ex- 
ercises of  intellect,  as  well  as  from  the  sources  and  springs  from  which  the  streoms 
to  which  you  lead  him  are  supplied.  Is  there  not  a  training  and  forming  of  mind 
by  communion  with  the  great  men  of  modem  literature  and  science,  as  well  as 
with  those  of  antiquity  ;  by  studying  with  those  who  have  traced  the  orbits  of  the 
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planets  and  the  nndolations  of  the  light-ffivin^  ether,  aa  well  as  with  thuee  who 
wroaght  out  the  geometrical  principles  which  form  the  alphabet  of  sach  rvaditii^ 
c^  nature.  Tt  would  bo  idle  to  follow  such  comparisons  further.  But  nfirain  it 
may  be  objected,  that  if  our  course  should  not  thus  degenerate,  it  will  li«e  the 
power  <^  conferring  profound  and  accurate  scholarship  obtained  by  a  more  limited 
course,  while  it  may  not  attain  to  the  extended  knowledge  of  literature  and  soi> 
ence  at  which  we  aim.  This  we  endeavor  to  avoid  by  securinsr  a  high  standard 
of  matriculation,  by  means  of  our  preparatory  school,  and  by  directing  the  earlier 
part  of  our  four  years'  course  principally  to  the  ordinary  studies,  while  we  imro- 
duce  scientific  studies  and  optional  branches  more  fully  in  tlie  later  years.  If,  then, 
we  are  successful  in  our  eftorts,  we  shall  secure  respectable  mathematieal  and 
cLtssieal  attainments  in  our  undergraduates,  along  with  much  additional  cultivation, 
and  in  the  latter  part  of  the  course  some  studies  lea<ling  diriHrtly  to  pnK'tieal  appli- 
cations of  learning.  It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  on  tliis  subjeet,  also, 
much  misapprehension  exists.  It  is  in  some  cases  possible,  by  exclusive  attention 
to  a  small  range  of  subjeets,  during  the  whole  period  of  study,  to  attain  to  a  very 
liigh  proficiency  in  one  of  these ;  but,  in  attaining  this,  we  do  not  give  an  eiluca- 
tion  in  the  Si>n«c  of  a  training  for  genenil  usc>fulnet^s  and  happiness.  You  priMluee 
a  speciaiist,  and  in  a  majority  of  crises  a  specialist  in  de|>artini-nts  to  which  in  after 
life  little  attention  may  be  given,  the  whole  benefit  being  the  training  received, 
and  this  of  a  limited  extent.  The  true  theory  of  a  colleginte  course,  on  the  other 
hand,  is,  that  it  should  educate  the  whole  man,  and  leave  him  afterward  to  culti- 
vate the  special  fields  to  which  ta^teand  duty  may  direct  him  ; — not  educate  him 
a  specialist,  and  leave  him  afterward  to  obtain,  as  he  best  may,  general  culture 
and  intelligence.  I  desire  not  tii  be  misunderstood  in  this,  as  if  disregarding  in- 
struction properly  elementary,  or  depreciating  classical  or  mathematical  learning, 
for  it  is  true  that  education  must  begin  with  steady  attention  to  a  few  elements, 
and  in  most  men  it  results  in  ultimate  devotion  to  a  few  subjects;  but,  neverthe- 
less, in  that  part  of  education  which  lies  wiCliin  the  sphere  of  tl>e  collegia  it  is  a 
principal  object  to  enlarge  the  field  of  mental  vision,  and  give  breadth  of  view. 
The  early  education  of  the  school  must  carefully  lead  the  pupil  through  those 
narrow  and  easy  paths  which  his  unpraeticed  feet  can  tread  with  advantage  ;  but 
the  college  should  carry  him  to  the  open  mountain-bnnv,  whence  he  cnn  sur\'ey 
the  land  that  lic-s  before  him,  and  discover  ut  once  the  beginning  and  the  end  of 
any  way  that  ho  may  sc>lect  for  himself.  Admitting,  then,  the  full  eitent  and 
importance  of  sound  elementary  training,  and  of  those  subjects  of  the  college 
course  which  have  long  been  valued  as  the  mt-ans  of  conferring  that  training  and 
maturing  it  into  scholarship,  we  also  maintain  the  neces8ity,  not  only  for  practical 
purposes,  but  also  for  the  proper  formation  of  the  mental  character  of  the  student, 
of  a  broader  course  of  study. 

We  shall,  then,  direct  our  students  to  the  graces  of  classical  literature,  but  wo 
shall  link  these  on  the  ono  hand  with  the  treasuries  of  that  over-beautiful  and 
ever-changing  Nature,  from  which  the  poets  and  oratora  of  old  drank  in  their 
inspiration,  and  with  that  modern  literature  which,  springing  from  the  classic 
stock,  now  waves  its  foliage  over  our  heads,  and  feeds  us  with  its  rich  and  varied 
fruits.  We  shall  discipline  their  minds  to  abstract  thought  by  the  study  of  math- 
ematics, but  we  shall  connect  with  this  abstract  truth  its  magnificent  application  to 
science  and  tho  scientific  arts  in  our  own  time,  an^  with  its  still  more  magnificent 
application  in  Nature,  before  man  was  here  to  reason.  ' 

It  may  be  further  asked,  will  the  extension  of  tho  collegiate  course  bo  success- 
ful in  attracting  those  little  desirous  of  the  higher  education  ;  and  may  it  not 
rather  lose  the  support  of  those  who  are  friendly  to  collegiate  education  of  a  K'sa 
extended  character  7  I  answer  that  we  act  in  tho  belief  that  the  greater  )>art  of 
educated  and  thoughtful  men  arc  with  us  in  this  principle,  and  that  the  love  of 
higher  education  is  growing  and  will  grow  among  all  classes  in  the  community. 
We  disclaim,  however,  any  intention  of  bidding  for  mere  popularity.  We  are 
content  to  collect  a  largo  body  of  able  instructors,  and  to  offer  their  services  to 
the  public.  If  these  services  are  largely  accepted,  we  shall  bo  happy  and 
grateful ;  if  not,  wo  stiall  mourn  the  loss  to  the  public  more  than  that  to  ourselves. 
I  believe,  however,  that  we  shall  be  successful,  and  that  the  past  history  of  this 
university,  the  success  of  scientific  courses  elsewhere,  and  the  feilures  that  have 
oocnrred  in  narrower  systeniB,  give  us  good  reason  to  hope  for  that  beat  kind  of 
popularity  which  resta  on  extended  uaefulneia. 


VI.    CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  UNIVERSmES. 


[Prof.  Raumer  concludes  his  Historical  Survey  of  the  Germnn  Universities 
with  the  following  remarks,  in  which  he  refers  to  the  Papers  on  Academical 
Subjects  wliich  constitute  this  article.] 

The  narration  of  our  past  experiences  completely  carries  us  back  to 
time  past,  and  so  identifies  us  again* with  them,  that  wc  involuntarily 
write  with  aOfectionate  interest  of  thino^  which  were  so  interesting:  to 
us.  And  although  ranny  things  appear  different  to  us  in  the  course 
of  time,  yet  we  are  unwilling  to  be  too  careful,  and  to  weaken  our  de- 
lineation by  subsequent  criticisms.  We  may  even,  as  Solomon  admon- 
ishes, become  incorrect  by  striving  to  be  too  much  so.  And  it  is 
equally  improper  to  measure  the  past  by  the  measure  of  the  present 
— which  was  not  then  known  nor  applied — witliout  reference  to  time 
and  circumstances. 

A  reference  to  the  eminent  and  long-continued  usefulness  of  SchTeier- 
mncher  will  well  illustrate  this  point  How  many  have  thanked  him 
for  having  first  awakened  them,  at  a  time  when  they  were  sunken  in  a 
stupefying  slumber  under  the  poisonous  influence  of  the  vapors  which 
arose  from  the  dead  sea  of  nationalism  I  And  this,  too,  notwithstand- 
ing that  subsequently  a  still  deeper  need  separated  them  from  him,  to 
seek  instruction  and  faith  in  eternal  life  from  other  preachers.  Like 
them,  I  am  giateful  for  the  influence  which  Schleiermacher  exerted 
upon  me,  although  I  afterward  became  unable  to  agree  with  his  theo- 
logical views. 

It  is  not  in  the  least  my  intention  to  defend  all  that  I  have  related 
of  myself,  especially  during  my  student  life.  I  did  not  think  it  neces- 
sary to  warn  my  reader,  as  he  can  become  sufficiently  acquainted  with 
me,  and  with  my  views  of  Christianity,  from  this  book. 

My  narrative  ends  with  the  year  1823,  after  which  time  I  was  for 
four  years  not  at  any  university,  and,  accordingly,  the  concerns  of 
those  were  out  of  my  sight.  When  I  was  appointed  at  Erlangen  iu 
182*7,  I  forund  every  thing  very  different  from  the  north  German  uni- 
versities, and  every  thing  seemed  to  me  to  have  changed. 

The  statements  which  follow  are  mostly  derived  from  my  experience 
during  the  twenty-seven  years  of  my  professorship  at  Erlangen.  They 
relate  chiefly  to  academical  subjects,  which  have  been  much  discussed 
within  the  last  ten  years,  and  upon  which  views  and  opinions  have 
been  very  various. 

I  have  stated  my  own  beliefs  as  unequivocally,  clearly,  and  defi- 
nitely as  I  could,  with  the  design  of  making  both  agreement  and  dis- 
agreement more  easy ;  and  not  at  all  from  any  dogmatic  assumption. 


i 


ESSAYS  ON  ACADEMICAL  SUBJECTS. 


I  LKcruRtt.    Dialogic  Insteuction. 

The  talented  Theremin  wrote  on  the  universities  in  1836.  He  dis- 
cussed, principally,  their  defects  and  faults ;  and  believed  that  many, 
if  not  roost  of  them,  would  be  remedied  by  one  universal  cure ;  namely, 
the  disuse  of  the  received  mode  of  instruction,  and  the  introduction  of 
the  dialogic  form  instead  of  the  monological  one  of  the  usual  lectures. 

This  theory  indicates  a  pseudo-genius,  who  would  know  evdry  thing 
better  than  others,  but  knows  nothing  well. 

The  defects  of  many  lectures  are  plainly  to  be  seen,  and  have  often 
been  attacked.  Professors  have  been  pointed  out  who  have  read  the 
same  manuscript  for  a  series  of  years,  or  rather  chanted,  in  a  weari- 
some monotone,  from  them ;  and  students  who  stolidly  wrote  down 
the  matter  thus  delivered ;  and  it  has  been  asked,  ^  What  is  the  use  of 
these  notes  since  the  invention  of  printing  ?  If  the  professor's  manu- 
script is  worth  so  much,  let  him  print  it." 

To  read  the  same  manuscript  year  after  year  would  seem  entirely 
inadmissible;  and,  in  fact,  is,  as  a  rule.  But  there  are  exceptions 
which  must  not  be  overlooked;  especially  that  where  a  master  of  style 
has  worked  up  his  manuscript  with  artistic  care,  to  a  degree  of  excel- 
lence as  high  as  he  can  reach,  and  feels  that  any  alteration  must  be 
not  for  the  better,  but  for  the  worse.  If  such  a  speaker  even  adds  no 
remarks  to  the  written  matter,  the  rule  vox  viva  docet  (it  is  the  living 
voice  that  teaches),  is  still  true  of  his  mere  reading.  His  tone,  his  ac- 
cent, even  bis  gestures,  enliven  his  words,  and  each  hearer  feels  that 
the  speaker  is  addressing  him.  If  the  manuscript  were  printed,  read- 
ing in  silence,  to  one's  self,  could  not  entirely  fill  the  place  of  the  viva 
vox.  This  is  a  case  which  has  happened,  though  very  seldom ;  and  it 
occupies  a  middle  place  between  oral  teaehing  and  writing  books. 

But  it  is  clear,  at  least,  that  the  practice  of  repeatedly  reading  the 
same  manuscript  should  not  be  unqualifiedly  condemned,  especially 
where  the  professor  has  labored  continually,  thoughtfully,  and  fruitfully 
in  his  department ;  and  when,  in  consequence,  his  lectures,  though  al- 
ways on  the  same  basis  of  substance,  are  a  stem  which  every  spring 
puts  out  new  leaves  and  blossoms. 

The  teacher  who  prepares  his  notes  with  quiet  but  thoughtful  and 
careful  industry,  in  the  silence  of  his  study,  is  altogether  to  be  prefer- 
red to  the  pseudo-genius,  who  dares  to  enter  the  desk  substantially 
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altogether  unprepared,  because  he  intenda  to  give  himself  up  to  the 
inspiration  of  his  genius.  Such  pretendedly  inspired  improvimtori  do 
not,  it  is  true,  waut  for  words,  but  their  words  are  destitute  of  all  sub- 
stance— of  any  actual  truth. 

Of  different  character  was  one  young  man  who  trusted,  with  the  ut- 
most confidence,  to  the  field  of  knowledge  which  lay  quite  at  his  com- 
mand. He  had  oflen  ridiculed  the  professors'  notes,  and  proposed  to 
have  nothiog  but  ho  entirely  free  lecture.  Upon  his  fii-st  appearance 
in  the  lecturer's  desk,  lie  spoke,  for  the  £rst  quarter  of  an  hour,  with 
confidence,  rapidity,  and  freedom ;  for  the  second,  his  delivery  was,  in 
spite  of  himself,  moderate,  slow,  and  hesitating ;  and  when  the  third 
quarter  coiamctuced,  he  was  forced  to  go  into  bankruptcy.  Saying, 
with  great  mortification,  ^  Gentlemen,  my  materials  have  escaped  me," 

0 

Even  a  most  distinguished  teacher,  who  is  completely  at  home  with 
ilia  subject,  will  not  enter  the  desk  entirely  unprepared — without  hav- 
ing previously  prepared  his  lecture  with  care.  And  it  is,  of  course, 
much  more  necessary  with  teachers  not  so  accomplished,  young  ones 
especially,  even  if  they  do  not  prepare  their  lecture  as  carefully  as  if 
for  the  press,  at  least  to  write  out  a  more  or  less  full  skeleton  arrange- 
ment    They  are,  otherwise,  in  danger  of  embarrassment  or  repetition. 

Lectures  differ  with  regard  to  taking  notes  of  thcin,  especially  in 
this :  that  some  instructors  are  accustomed  to  use  short  distinct  sen- 
tences of  a  compendious  nature,  which  they  give  as  themes  to  be  e]^- 
panded;  while  others  speak  in  a  more  flowing  style,  leaving  the 
hearer  to  seize  and  write  down  whatever  he  can. 

To  discuss  the  latter  practice  first  :~>It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to 
take  satisfactory  notes  of  such  a  lecture.  All  who  are  not  sufficiently 
skilled  in  short-hand  to  take  down  every  word — an  accomplishment 
necessarily  rare — must  use  no  small  intellectual  exertion  in  an  extem- 
pore condensation  of  what  is  said,  and  the  selection,  on  the  spot,  of  the 
most  important  matter.  Such  note-taking  certainly  can  not  be  charged 
with  being  merely  mechanical  work ;  it  is  rather  to  be  feared  *that  it 
requires  too  much  from  the  audience.  It  is  only  necessary  to  com- 
pare different  notes  of  one  lecture,  to  see  what  great  differences  there 
are  as  to  capacity  for  doing  this  work.  Many  such  notes  show  such  a 
lack  of  it,  and  so  much  misunderstanding,  as  might  well  drive  the  in- 
structor to  the  practice  of  formal  dictation. 

If  the  instructor  has  carefully  and  advisedly  placed  the  more  im- 
portant portions  of  his  lecture  in  precise  and  clear  statements,  which 
concentrate  in  themselves  many  facts  and  much  thought,  he  must, 
naturally,  desire  that  his  hearers  shall  understand  this,  and  shall,  ac^ 
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cording!}',  take  down  these  propositions  accurately,  in  order  that  they 
may  afterward  be  possessed  of  an  analytic  compend  which  will  serve 
to  recall  the  course  of  the  discussion  to  their  minds,  and  to  enable 
them  to  reproduce  it.  Hearers  who  do  not  take  down  such  statements, 
show  faulty  indifference  and  lack  of  intelligence.* 

To  determine  the  qualities  of  a  good  lecture  is  difficult,  because 
different  subjects  require  to  be  taught  in  different  ways,  and  particu- 
larly because  instructors  proceed,  and  must  proceed,  according  to  their 
individual  endowments,  in  the  most  various  modes.  How  different, 
for  instance,  were  the  lectures  of  Werner,  Steffens,  and  F.  A.  WoU 
though  each  was  a  master  in  his  own  style.  Wcrner^s  lectures  on 
mineralogy  and  geognosy  were  confined  within  the  limits  of  experience. 
He  spoke  calmly,  intelligibly,  and  instructively;  his  pupil,  Steffens, 
on  the  contrary,  with  winged  enthusiasm.  Empirical  facts  served  the 
latter  only  for  the  building-stones  of  the  architectonic  structure  of  his 
inner  natural  history  of  the  earth.  He  hurried  his  hearers  along  with 
him ;  and  without  having  the  exclusive  purpose  of  communicating  to 
them  empirical  facts,  he  awoke  in  them  a  desire  for  the  acquirement  of 
them.  Wolf,  again,  taught  in  a  manner  still  very  different.  A 
thoroughly  learned,  acute,  and  enthusiastic  scholar  in  the  ancients, 
elements,  seemingly  the  most  repugnant,  were  united  in  him, — learn- 
ing, enthusiastic  love,  keen  criticism ;  and  these  traits,  together,  made 
his  lectures,  in  the  highest  degree,  at  once  attractive  and  instructive. 
Thus  might  be  described  many  teachers,  who  each  taught  in  a  masterly 
manner,  but  each  in  a  style  quite  peculiar  to  himself! 

The  gifts  of  a  teacher  are  often  measured  by  his  acceptability  to  the 
students.  Such  a  rule  is,  however,  not  correct ;  for  a  competent  judge 
must  be  able  to  pass  both  upon  the  substance  of  a  lecture,  and  its  style 
and  delivery.  But  pupils  who  sit  at  the  feet  of  a  teacher  can  not, 
generally,  have  any  well-founded  opinion  as  to  whether  he  is  thorough 
in  his  department,  and  therefore  entitled  to  full  confidence.  And  ac- 
cordingly, it  is  frequently  and  lamentably  the  case,  that  empty,  ignorant 
declaimers  give  most  satisfaction,  while  the  quiet  delivery  of  the  most 
profound  professors  is  found  wearisome.f  This  complaint,  in  particu- 
lar, is  often  made  of  the  latter,  that  they  do  not  stimulate  their  hearers. 
But  is  it  the  sole  fault  of  the  teacher  that  his  discourse  docs  not  stimu- 
late ;  and  are  not  the  hearers  themselves  often  to  blame,  as  lacking  in 

-   -  —  -  -  ^        -f 

*  A  compendfam  might  fill  the  plice  of  this  dictation ;  and  wonid,  indeed,  gradn&llj  proc«ed 
from  it  To  read  from  a  compendium  prepared  by  inother,  matt  nsailly  be,  to  an  independent 
inatraetor,  who  has  other  purposes  than  to  do  a  mere  **  forwarding  busineea,^  no  leas  irksome 
than  to  wear  another  man's  coat,  which  does  not  fit 

t  Eloquence  must  contain  something  agreeable,  and  something  real ;  but  what  is  agreeable 
most  be  TeaL—Pateai, 
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iDtellect  and  receptivity  ?  ♦  F.  A.  Wolf  say?,  in  academical  discourses^ 
that  he  requires  of  the  professor  to  teach  the  truth,  and  this  not  in  the 
manner  of  an  actor,  but  in  a  style  adapted  to  his  subject  and  his 
audience.  Then,  addressing  the  students,  he  adds :  "  Of  you  it  is  re- 
quired that  you  have  your  ears  open  to  the  lectures."! 

I  will  here  add  a  remark  on  the  maxim  "  Vox  viva  docetP  The 
proverb  Docendo  discimuSj  ^  Teaching  teaches  us,"  has  reference  to  the 
reaction  of  his  occupation  upon  the  teacher.  But  this  means  not  only 
that  the  knowledge  of  the  industrious  teacher  increases  by  his  occupa- 
tion, but  has  a  second  and  deeper  meaning. 

For,  if  an  oral  address  makes  a  much  more  profound  impression 
upon  an  audience  than  mere  quiet  reading,  he,  on  the  other  hand,  who 
merely  writes  books  for  a  public  entirely  unknown  to  him,  fails  entirely 
of  that  inspiriting  influence  which  comes  to  the  speaker  from  a  circle 
of  dear  and  attentive  hearers.  How  great  this  is,  is  indicated  by  a  re- 
mark of  F.  A.  Wolf,  who  says,  '*  I  have  long  been  accustomed  to  the 
pleasant  stimulus  which  comes  from  the  development,  eye  to  eye, 
of  my  thoughts  before  an  attentive  audience,  and  from  the  vivid  re- 
action which  is  so  easily  felt  from  it  by  the  teacher;  aud  this  awakens 
an  inspiriting  voice  within  me,  every  day  and  every  hour,  which  is  as 
quickly  silenced  by  the  seat  before  the  empty  wall  and  the  insensible 
paper." 

To  return  from  this  digression — I  would  refer  particularly  to  lec- 
tures in  some  real  studies,  in  which  the  teachers  must  require  the  stu- 
dents to  have  not  only  their  ears,  but  their  eyes  open.  How  great  a 
defect  often  exists  in  this  particular,  I  have  already  observed  in  the 
chapter  on  instruction  in  natural  science.  Many  are  far  more  attracted 
by  quite  unreal  words,  by  chatter  about  thin^  than  by  the  things 
themselves.  Suppose  a  picture,  by  Raphael,  to  hang  on  one  wall,  and 
some  declaimer  to  stand  opposite,  who  delivers,  in  poetical  prose,  a  high- 
flown  oration  upon  the  picture — would  not  most  of  any  audience  turn 
their  backs  to  the  picture  and  give  their  whole  attention  to  the  de- 
claimer ?  So  entirely  is  it  the  practice  to  learn  by  words  only,  and  to 
make  no  use  of  the  eyes. 

This  brings  me  back  to  the  beginning  of  my  discussion :  to  the 
comparison  of  the  methods  of  teaching  by  lectures  and  by  dialogue. 

*  See  Raamer's  Padogagik,  part  11,  p.  852. 

t "  ii  9€hi8  exigitur  tU  ad  nawu  avd4tUmet  aj^eratU  auruy  What  be  meani  bj  OKfiM 
•ppeen  from  another  of  his  addreasea,  delivered  at  the  opening  of  hla  aemlnary,  In  1757,  viz. : 
**Had  I  entertained  the  peraonal  riewa  so  naoal  with  many,  I  ahould  have  prepared  my  die* 
eoorses  rather  for  the  ear  than  lor  the  anderstanding.  But  I  know  that  my  boalneaa  la,  not  to 
proenre  a  multitude  of  hearers,  but  to  promote  tliorough  knowledge.''  I  refer,  fkirther,  to  the 
excellent  oUervaUons  by  Wolf;  given  In  Baumer's  Pad,^  part  IL  p.  851,  et  •eq. 
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It  is  sufficiently  evident,  when  the  number  of  the  audience  is  great, 
that  the  latter  is  impossible ;  that  Savigny  could  not  have  used  it  on 
the  pandects,  with  his  audience  of  three  hundred,  or  Neander,  on 
church  history,  with  the  hundreds  of  his ;  aside  from  the  fact  that  it  is 
a  method  not  adapted  to  these  studies. 

But  it  is  equally  certain  that  the  mode  by  lectures  will  not  instruct 
in  empirical  mineralogy,  botiny,  zoology,  &C.,  where  distinct  bodily 
vision  is  requisite ;  or,  at  least,  where  the  pupil  must  receive  practical 
instruction  at  the  same  time,  as  in  the  case  of  applied  chemistry. 
Many  other  real  studies  are  in  the  same  category,  which  have,  even 
now,  long  been  taught  only  in  private  seminaries  and  courses  of  les- 
sons, as  the  catalogues  show.  Such  arc  tlie  studies  which  such  pri- 
vate seminaries,  for  exegesis,  horailetics,  catechetics,  dogmatic  history, 
and  philosophy,  offer  to  teach.  Students  in  these  escape  from  the  pas- 
sivity which  is  necessary  at  a  lecture.  The  teacher  deals  with  them, 
not  as  one  man,  but  directs  himself  to  each  one ;  and  every  one,  whether 
orally  or  in  writing,  must  give  active  co-operation,  and  apply  and  learn 
to  use  his  faculties,  under  the  direction  of  the  teacher. 

This  clearly  presents  the  contrast  between  instruction  by  lectures 
and  by  dialogue. 

But  suppose  the  case  that  where  a  study — as  mineralogy — abso- 
lutely requires  the  dialogic  method,  the  audieuce  is  so  numerous  as  to 
make  it  quite  impossible  for  the  teacher  to  direct  his  attention  to  each 
individual,  and  to  instruct  him  alone,  what  is  to  be  done?  I  know  no 
better  plan  than,  where  possible,  to  subdivide  the  number,  and  instruct 
each  section  separately.  It  is  more  profitiiblo,  where  forty  persons 
attend  a  course  of  six  lessons,  to  instruct  each  half  of  them  during 
three  lessons,  than  to  instruct  them  all  together  during  six.* 

But  how  frequently  are  mineralogy  and  other  studies  taught  from 
the  chair  to  hundreds !  It  is,  at  the  same  time,  admitted  that,  without 
examining  the  stones  themselves,  the  completcst  descriptions  of  them 
are  altogether  useless,  and  that  those  who  have  not  seen  the  stones 
themselves,  can  not  represent  them  in  their  minds.  This  defect  it  has 
been  sought  to  remedy  by  sufficiently  awkward  means.  One  exhibits 
his  specimens  from  the  desk  only,  even  to  his  most  distant  hearers ; 
although  even  the  nearest  can  get  no  satisfactory  idea  of  them.  Nor 
is  any  fixed  idea  of  them  obtained  by  another  method,  of  passing  the 
specimens  before  the  painfully  staring  eyes  of  the  students,  in  cases,  on 
a  table,  like  a  sha<low  on  the  wall.  By  these  means  the  pupils  re- 
ceive only  words ;  and  do  not  become  acquainted  with  the  things 

*Be6  Bftnmer's  Pad.f  on  iDStracUon  in  DAtarftl  Mtence,  part  ilL  p.  153;  and  pwt  IL  p.  441 
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themselves.     They  remain   in   real   ignorance,  unless  they  afterward 
are  able  to  examine  thoroughly  mineralogical  collections. 

In  conclusion,  one  great  advantage  should  be  mentioned  which  the 
dialogic  method  has  over  that  by  lectures,  namely :  that  it  enables  the 
teacher  to  obtain  a  personal  acquaintance  with  the  students,  and  thus 
to  put  himself  on  friendly  terms  with  them.  It  is  an  uncomfortable 
thing  to  lecture,  year  after  year,  to  an  audience  of  strangers,  even  if 
Wolf  is  right  in  saying  even  the  silent  students  before  us  have  a  re- 
active influence  on  their  teacher.*  One  often  wishes  to  say  to  the 
silent  hearers,  "  Speak,  that  I  may  see  you." 

• 

II.  Examinations. 

F.  A.  Wolf,  in  an  academical  address,  opposed  the  Greek  mode  of 
teaching,  by  dialogue,  and  advocated  the  method  by  lectures.  In 
order  that  the  students  might,  to  some  extent,  enjoy  the  advantages  of 
the  ancient  method,  there  should  be,  he  said,  examinations  and  dispu- 
tations ;  and  he  added,  "'  Do  not  be  afraid  of  these  terms ;  such  exer- 
cises will  be  of  great  service  to  you." 

Where  Wolf,  sixty  years  ago,  told  the  students  not  to  be  afraid,  it 
would  now  almost  be  necessary  to  say  it  to  the  professors,  if  they  were 
about  to  advocate  Wolfs  views  on  examinations,  in  order  that  they 
might  not  be  discouraged  by  the  numerous  opponents  of  all  examina- 
tions whatever. 

We  will  adhere,  in  what  relates  to  academical  laws,  to  the  principle 
that  no  law  which  is  made  with  reference  to  the  bad  shall  stand  in  the 
way  of  the  good. 

Many  claim  that  this  is  the  case  with  all  examinations  established 
by  law ;  and  that  they  should,  therefore,  all  be  discontinued. 

But  should  this  be  so  in  all  cases?  Are  there  not  occasions  when 
examinations  are  quite  indispensable?  We  reply,  yes:  there  arc  such 
cases.  Exaini  nations  of  stipendiaries  may  be  an  example.  The  founders 
of  charities  for  the  support  of  such  persons  usually  require  strictly  that 
their  funds  shall  be  given  only  to  students,  industrious,  and  of  unblem- 
ished character.  The  professors  are  to  decide  whether  they  are  of 
unblemished  character,  and  industrious.  But  how  can  they  judge  of 
the  diligence  of  their  hearers,  especially  when  the  latter  are  numerous; 
and  when,  besides,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  they  are  so  near-sighted 
that  they  cannot  recognize  the  students,  except  those  who  sit  nearest 
the  desk  ? 


*  It  mart  be  remembered  here,  that  Wolf^  pertly  through  bis  seminiry,  end  pertly  otherwise, 
knew  very  many  of  hie  hearers,  end,  therefore,  was  more  Influenced  by  their  presence  than 
Kootd  have  been  the  case  with  professors  bsTing  no  sach  acquaintanee,  or  not  a  near  6ne. 
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Mere  corporeal  presence  does  not  decide  the  question.  A  certJiin 
professor  observed  that  one  of  his  pupils  was  invariably  present ;  but 
also  observed,  very  plainly,  that  he  always  occupied  himself  in  reading 
one  book,  which  its  uniform  indicated  to  have  come  from  a  circulating 
library. 

A  Prussian  ministerial  circular,  of  Idth  Januar}\  1835,  requires  that 
instructors,  in  giving  certificates,  should  act  with  the  strictest  care  and 
conscientiousness;  and  recommends  them  to  be  observant  of  their  hear- 
ers, **in  order  that  they  may  be  enabled  to  say,  with  certainty,  whether 
individuals  have  attended  their  lectures  diligently  or  not.'*  And,  it 
adds,  "  it  will  be  well  for  all  those  whom  the  number  of  their  hearers, 
or  their  near-sightedness,  prevents  from  sufficiently  close  observation 
of  all,  to  intrust  to  some  older  and  proper  student  from  among  them, 
the  business  of  a  beadle  or  assistant,  for  the  maintenance  of  punctual 
attendance."*  So  it  is  not  to  be  the  professors,  but  their  assistants, 
who  are  to  give  the  certificates ;  and  what  sort  of  students  would  sub- 
rait  to  that  sort  of  management?  Another  circular,  of  29th  June, 
1827,  recommends  to  imitate  one  instructor  who,  "  in  order  to  judge 
better  of  the  diligence  of  his  hearers,  sent  round,  at  unexpected  times 
during  his  lectures,  a  list,  which  those  students  present  were  to  sign."f 
I  have  known  this  experiment  to  be  tried ;  but  those  present  were  ac* 
customed  to  enter  their  absent  fiiends ;  so  that  once,  the  name  of  ai> 
absent  one  was  inadvertently  entered  twice,  by  two  of  his  friends.  In 
another  list  were  entered  such  names  as  Plato,  Aristotle,  &c. 

Such  modes  of  ascertaining  the  diligence  of  hearers  seeming  inad- 
missible and  unsuitable,  the  question  recurs,  IIow  shall  the  professors 
arrive  at  a  reliable  judgment  upon  that  diligence;  and  particularly  on 
the  point  supposed,  namely,  their  merits  in  reference  to  stipendiary 
allowances  ? 

The  answer  is, — Unless  they  would  declare  themselves  quite  im- 
proper persons  to  give  certificates  to  stipendiaries,  they  must^  them- 
selves, examine  them.  Only  such  professors  are  excepted  as  use  a 
dialogic  mode  of  teaching;  for  they  have  no  need  of  making  a  special 
examination  of  their  hearers,  since  they  examine  them  daily  in  teaching 
them,  and  thus  gain  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  them.  The  bene- 
fit, however,  of  subjecting  these  students  to  an  examination,  consists  in 
this :  that  their  grade  can  be  certified  to,  not  merely  by  the  instructor 
whose  lectures  they  have  attended,  but  by  all  professors  assisting  at  the 
examination.^ 

•  Koch,  il.  p.  611.  t  lb.,  ii.  p.  «oi. 

t  Accordingly,  the  regulations  of  8d  May,  1S85,  for  the  Bonn  Seminary,  for  all  the  natortl 
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That  idle  students,  with  evil  consciences,  should  object  to  the  exam- 
inations for  stipends,  is  natural,  and  does  not  trouble  us.  Wc  attach 
more  weight  to  the  views  of  their  better  fellows.  These,  as  they  have 
often  informed  me,  are  quite  satisfied  with  the  plan.  They  readily  see 
that,  in  competing  with  ignorant  companions  for  these  stipends,  they 
have  a  material  advantage  in  the  examination,  which  enables  them  to 
prove  themselves  worthy  of  preference. 

I  wish  it  were  not  to  be  said,  that  **  those  who  decide  in  the  matter 
of  these  stipends  make  little  inquiry  about  academical  testimonials ; 
the  motives  which  decide  their  selection  are  quite  different,"  Although 
this  charge  may  be  true  of  many,  it  certainly  is  not  universally  so.  I, 
myself,  have  known  one  excellent  man,  who  had  an  important  influ- 
ence in  deciding  the  appropriation  of  many  stipends  by  cities,  and 
who  was  exceedingly  conscientious  therein.  He  complained  bitterly, 
to  me,  that  so  little  reliance  could  be  placed  on  many  of  the  academi- 
cal testimonials,  in  forming  his  decision.* 

This  charge  of  disregard  to  such  testimonials  must  be  entirely  with- 
drawn. Others  must  answer  for  their  own  actions  in  reference  to  the 
matter  of  such  stipendiaries,  and  we  professors  for  our  own ;  and  wo 
must  act  according  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge  and  belief,  without 
regard  to  consequences.  We  are  especially  bound  to  appropriate  such 
support,  as  far  as  we  can,  to  the  better  class  of  students.  It  must, 
naturally,  pain  us  to  see  immoral  and  idle  students  wasting  the  stipends 
which  our  pious  predecessors  intended  for  useful  purposes,  while  the 
most  industrious  ones  are  destitute  of  means  of  support,  and  can,  with 
difficulty,  get  through  their  studies.  But  how  distressing  must  it  be, 
whed  wc  have  to  accuse  ourselves  of  having  been,  by  careless  and  un- 
conscientiously  given  testimonials,  the  cause  of  such  miserable  in- 
justice ! 

What  has  thus  been  said  of  the  examination  of  stipendiaries,  applies 
to  all  cases  where  conscientious  academical  testimonials  are  required ; 

scienoes,  say,  that  for  a  eerUflcate  for  a  member  of  the  seminary,  **  no  special  examination  is 
neoeflsary,  inasmuch  as  the  attendance,  itself  at  the  seminary,  is  a  constaot  examination.^ 
(Koch,  11.  p.  629.) 

*  A  atndent  applied  to  me  fbr  a  certificate  with  reference  to  a  atipend,  without  having  been 
previously  examined,  pretending  that  he  had  obtained  such  flrom  others  without  a  previous  ex- 
amination. .  But  on  being  made  to  stand  an  examination  In  mathemaUcal  geography,  it  ap- 
peared that  he  knew  nothing  at  all  about  Copernicus.  Suppoee  I  had  given  him,  on  his  assur- 
ance, a  good  testimonial,  and  he  had  handed  it  in,  with  hla  applioation,  to  the  ooUatur,  and  the 
latter  should  question  him  on  the  same  subject,  what  must  he  think-  of  me,  on  discovering  his 
excessive  Ignorance  ?  Undoubtedly  that  I  gave  testimonials  moat  nnoonsclentiously,  and  that 
I  waa  not  to  be  relied  on.  In  giving  every  such  testimonial,  we  should  ask  ourselves  whether 
we  could  certify  to  the  same  after  an  expert  had  examined  the  applicant  We  may  err,  it  Is 
true,  In  our  examinaUon  of  such  students;  but  such  error  is  human,  excusable,  and  no  blemish 
en  our  ofBdal  honor. 
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and  of  the  absolute  nepessity  of  those  examinations  there  ought  scarcely 
to  be  a  doubt  among  honest  men. 

As  to  other  examinations,  where  this  necessity  is  not  so  evident, 
opinions  differ. 

Although,  as  has  been  said,  the  better  class  of  students  are  in  favor 
of  the  stipendiary  examinations,  they  consider  themselves  somewhat 
annoyed  by  other  ones.  Yet  they  allow  that  they  are,  by  means  of 
them,  obliged  to  a  useful  review  of  the  lectures.  Young  medical  stu- 
dents, who  must,  at  their  examination  for  practice,  sUmd  an  examina- 
tion in  mineralogy,  have  confessed  to  me  that  it  was  only  the  expectation 
of  this  examination  which  kept  them  from  giving  up  the  lectures,  evf  n 
during  the  first  weeks  of  the  course.  In  the  progress  and  at  the  close 
of  it,  however,  they  found  that  in  mineralogy,  as  in  all  studies,  the 
commencement  may  probably  be  difficult,  and  even  wearisome,  to 
beginners  who  have  no  knowledge  of  what  they  are  to  learu.*  Their 
perseverance,  however,  they  said,  was  rewarded,  for  they  ultimately 
became  interested  in  the  study,  finding  great  pleasure,  especially  in  the 
mathematical  beauty  of  the  crystals.  From  that  period  they  pursued 
their  study  w^itliout  any  reference  to  the  coming  examination. 

Thus  the  examinations  have  a  good  influence,  even  on  the  better 
class  of  students,  who  might  seem  to  have  no  need  whatever  of  such  a 
stimulus;  it  is  admitted  that  the  less  industrious,  and  the  idle,  need 
such  exterior  incitements.  With  regard  to  these,  it  is  only  to  be  in- 
quired whether  the  examinations  actually  cause  industry,  and  whether 
it  is  an  industry  of  the  right  kind. 

Laws,  it  is  true,  can  not  make  men  industrious;  but  this  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  become  anarchists.  If  idle  persons  are  con- 
strained to  labor,  it  may,  in  time,  become  agreeable  to  ttem ;  but  with- 
out constraint  they  will  neglect  it  entirely. 

Still,  objections  are  made  against  all  academical  examinations,  of 
every  kind. 

1,  F.  A.  Wolf  said,  "They  study  ill  who  study  for  examinations; 
well,  who  study  for  themselves,  and  for  life."  When  our  objectors 
cite  this  remark,  they  should  also  consider  that  W^olf  also  said,  that 
examinations  will  "  be  of  valuable  service"  to  the  students.  The  former 
observation  was  evidentlv  aimed  at  those  low-minded  students  who. 
without  any  love  of  learning,  busy  themselves  with  it  only  so  far  as  is 
absolutelv  necessarv  in  order  to  pass  a  decent  examination. 

What  well-intentioned  student  would,  in  that  sense,  "study  for  ex- 


^  Let  anj  one  rememb«r  the  beginning  of  his  studies  in  language;  bis  learning  by  rote  uf 
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aminations  ?^  But  be  might,  however,  be  influc]iced  in  renpect  to  his 
studies,  by  a  judiciously  ordered  future  examinatiou,  thus  far :  that,  by 
a  ))roper  selection  and  limitation  of  subjects  for  examination,  they 
would  direct  him  to  an  appropriate  choice  of  studies.  An  expectation 
of  a  future  examination  would  also  be  needful  to  lead  him  to  a  pre- 
paratory self-examination  as  to  what  he  knows  with  certainty,  and 
what  not ;  in  order  that,  by  means  of  the  self-knowledge  thus  acquired, 
he  may  endeavor  to  fill  up  deficiencies  in  his  knowledge,  and  elucidate 
what  is  obscure. 

Capable  examiners  will  also,  in  most  cases,  easily  distinguish  be- 
tween candidates  who  have  labored  with  genuine  love  of  learning,  and 
Lave  made  their  studies  actually  their  own,  have  intellectually  assimi- 
lated them,  and  such  as  have  merely  hung  themselves  about  with  all 
manner  of  materials;  have  laid  in  matter  in  the  vestibule  of  their 
memory,  to  be  displayed  on  occasion  of  the  examinatiou,  and  afterwaid 
thrown  contemptuously  away. 

Nor  can  we  partake  in  the  apprehension  that  an  illiberal  character 
will  be  impressed  on  all  the  students  by  the  examinations.  A  nature 
which  is  illiberal  and  vulgar  will  remain  so,  examined  or  not;  and  one 
which  is  liberal  and  noble  can  not  be  demoralized  or  vulgarized  by  all 
the  examinations  in  the  world. 

2.  A  second  charge  against  the  examinations,  related  to  the  former, 
seems  to  touch  the  honor  of  the  students.  Examinations,  it  is  said,  are 
for  schools, — for  boys,  who  are  unable  to  control  themselves,  and  require 
the  guidance  and  stimulus  of  teachers.  Students  are  emancipated  from 
such  control ;  to  examine  them  is  to  treat  them  like  school-boys.  Such 
a  pretense  pertains  es))ecially  to  students  who  are  glad  to  shelter  their 
idleness  under'the  noble  patronage  of  freedom  and  honor. 

It  seems  to  be  forgotten  that  examinations  are  ased  before  the  period 
of  student-life,  and  after  it  too :  namely,  the  state  examinations.  Why 
should  examinations  be  dishonorable  to  students,  as  putting  them  in 
the  place  of  boys,  and  be  no  dishonor  to  candidates  for  pubHc  ofiUces  ? 
It  is  also  overlooked,  that  school  examinations  arc  shaped,  both  as  to 
form  and  subjects,  according  to  the  character  of  the  school,  and  aca- 
demical ones  according  to  that  of  the  university;  and  also  that  the 
term  examination  includes  two  very  different  ideas.  No  university  ex- 
aminer will  treat  the  students  like  gymnasiasts ;  yet  he  may  justly 
re<)uirc  that  their  attainments  shall  not  be  at,  or  under,  the  level  of 
those  of  the  gymnasium ;  so  that  he  may  have  to  ask  some  questions 
such  as  would  be  prominent,  however,  only  at  a  school  examination. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  imagined,  that  since  I  thus  defend  the  examina- 
tions, and  seek  to  refute  so  many  objections  to  them,  I  am  blind 
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against  the  many  fajilts  and  evils  connected  with  them.  This  is  far 
from  the  case;  1  have,  during  mj  professorship  of  more  than  forty 
years,  had  abundant  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with  those 
faults  and  evils.     Let  us  turn  our  attention  to  them. 

1.  While  many  persons  are  lately  opposing  all  examinations  of  any 
kind,  others  can  not  have  enough  of  them ;  and  would,  by  their  means, 
oblige  all  students  to  the  most  industrious  labor.  At  Mainz  the  stu- 
dents are  examined  every  week.  At  this  place,  even,  the  same  stu- 
dents were,  heretofore,  examined  every  half-year,  in  two  examinations 
near  together, — one  for  their  general  progress,  and  one  for  stipendiary 
allowances.  It  is  evident  how  superfluous,  and  even  harmful,  such  a 
practice  must  be. 

2.  It  is  an  evil,  especially  in  the  larger  universities,  that  the  number 
of  candidates  is  very  great,  so  that  the  time  which  can  be  devoted  to 
each  must  be  made  very  brief.  How  can  it  be  possible,  ask  many,  to 
discover  in  ten  minutes  whether  a  candidate  is  well  acquainted  with  a 
study  or  not  ?  But  this,  though  certainly  an  evil,  is  not  so  great  a 
one  as  it  might,  at  first  sight,  appear. 

Suppose  a  candidate  is  to  be  examined  in  three  departments,  and 
that  an  average  of  eight  minutes  is  employed  on  each,  he  will  be  ex- 
amined twenty-four  minutes  in  all.  Any  one  who  observes  the  exami- 
nation attentively,  and  observes  particularly  the  character  of  the 
candidate's  answers,  and  how  he  deals  with  difficult  questions,  can 
form  an  opinion,  very  soon,  on  his  capacity  and  mode  of  study.  The 
examiner  can,  moreover,  abridge  the  proceeding,  by  selecting  ques- 
tions which,  without  requiring  too  much  from  the  candidate,  shall  yet 
be  real  expemnenta  crucis^  and  such  that  scarcely  any  further  ones  need 
be  put  to  one  who  answers  them  clearly  and  correctly.* 

But  the  evil  arising  from  a  large  number  of  candidates  may  chiefly 
be  remedied  by  this :  that  all  who  have  been  instructed  in  the  dia- 
logic method,  in  seminaries  or  otherwise,  being  as  well  understood 
as  if  already  examined,  need  very  little  further  examination,  or  none  at 
all,  as  has  already  been  observed  in  relation  to  stipendiary  ex- 
aminations. 

3.  It  is  charged  that  a  large  share  of  the  examiners  lack  the  requi- 
site skill  in  examining.  Some,  it  is  said,  are  not  satisfied  with  any 
answer  which  is  not  given  precisely  according  to  their  own  preconcep- 


^  In  an  examination  on  mathematical  geography,  the  most  ignorant  candi<1at«  can  easily  learn 
by  rote  how  many  zones  there  are,  and  what  are  their  limits ;  bat  an  answer  to  the  question, 
How  mtut  I  travel,  so  that  during  a  whole  year,  the  sun  shall  pass  my  zenith  every  noon  ? 
could,  with  difliculty,  be  learned  by  rote,  but  would  have  to  be  prepared  on  the  spot,  from 
knowledge  already  acquired. 
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lions ;  and  are  unable  to  enter  into  any  statement  made  from  another 
point  of  view,  and  justly  to  judge  of  it.  Others  limit  themselves  to 
some  fixed  question,  and  adhere  pitilessly  to  it,  though  they  may 
see  that  the  candidate  is  not  at  home  on  the  subject ;  instead  of  seek- 
ing to  find  out,  by  other  questions,  whether  he  is  not  better  acquainted 
with  a  second  or  third  subject^  <&c.  Others,  again,  fail  in  this  :  that 
they  give  the  candidates  no  opportunity  to  answer  the  questions  which 
they  put  to  them,  but  answer  them  themselves ;  thus,  of  course,  not 
being  able  to  have  any  opinion  about  the  candidate,  and  yet  delivering 
one  upon  him ;  and  so  on.* 

4.  It  is  said  that  the  result  of  the  examinations  is  uncertain,  because 
candidates  are  so  different ;  some  of  them  being  entirely  at  their  ease 
duiing  the  examination,  and  answering  questions  with  entire  presence 
of  mind,  while  the  timid  and  bashful  often  lose  their  presence  of  mind 
so  entirely  as  not  to  be  able  to  reply  to  the  slightest  question ;  while, 
notwithstanding,  they  are  often  much  more  capable  than  such  ready 
answerers.     Must  not  this  cause  erroneous  and  unjust  estimates  ? 

Evils  resulting  from  incapacity  of  examiners  and  bashfulness  of 
candidates  will  be  remedied  by  written  examinations.  But  if  the 
examiners  have  even  a  moderate  knowledge  of  their  duties,  they  will 
be  able  to  reassure  the  timid,  and  not  to  over-estimate  readiness.  In 
any  event,  a  better  estimate  of  the  candidates  can  be  made  by  an  oral 
examination,  as  to  whether  they  are  in  an  error  or  on  the  right  track, 
and  to  ascertain  whether  their  minds  are  in  active  operation,  or  their 
modes  of  thought  are  unwieldy.  But,  if  a  written  examination  is  the 
only  one  used,  oral  conversation  with  the  candidates  upon  their  work, 
when  done,  is  still  very  necessary,  for  more  than  one  reason. 

It  is  very  usual  to  give  three  marks  at  examinations :  distinguished, 
good,  and  bad.  These  are  not  sufficient,  and  often  leave  the  examiners 
in  a  perplexing  situation.  They  will  give  the  first  only  in  the  most 
remarkable  cases  of  excellence,  and  the  last  only  in  the  very  worst 
cases.  Thus,  the  intermediate  mark  is  that  most  frequently  given,  and 
to  candidates  of  very  different  attainments ;  some  near  to  one  of  the 
extremes,  and  some  to  the  other.  The  use  of  five  marks  would  remove 
this  unfair  equalization. 

*  Melners,  In  his  work  on  Uie  Oennan  Unlvenftiea,  makes  charges  against  the  examfnationSi 
hoDorahle  neither  to  stndents,  professors,  nor  himself.  A  oniversity  where  valgarity  prevails  !• 
beyond  help. 
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IIL  Compulsory  Lecturfs. — Frckdom  or  Attendance. — Lyceums. — Relations  or 
THE  Philosopuical  Faculty  and  its  Lectures  to  tue  Practical  Branches. 

Compulsory  lectures  have  been  opj>08ed  from  all  quailei-s,  and,  in 
general,  with  great  justice.  But  it  must  first  be  determined  what  this 
ominous  term  means. 

There  are  academical  studies  which  the  student  can  sufficiently  master 
by  himself,  from  books ;  and  others  for  which  distinct  teachers  and 
means  of  instruction  are  indispensable.  To  the  latter  belong  most  of 
the  practical  natural  sciences,  and  most  departments  of  medical  study. 
The  very  nature  of  these  pursuits  require  such,  without  any  legal  enact- 
ments ;  though  the  lectures  on  them  are  still  not  compulsory  ones.  The 
medical  student  must  attend  lectures  on  anatomy  and  obstetrics ;  he 
can  not  pui*sue  them  by  himself.  But,  still  consider  these  not  as  com- 
pulsory lectures,  but  merely  as  in  themselves  necessary. 

While,  in  former  times,  not  only  all  the  subjects  were  prescribed  on 
which  lectures  must  be  attended,  but  also  the  persons  who  were  to 
deliver  them,  and  their  order,  at  present  the  opposite  extreme  prevails ; 
even  so  far  that  it  is  demanded  that  it  shall  not  even  be  required  of  a 
student  to  live  at  the  university,  or  to  attend  so  much  as  one  lecture. 
The  questions  naturally  arise  here,  Why,  then,  do  the  students  live  at 
the  university  at  all  ?  and,  if  this  demand  be  reasonable,  Why  should 
there  be  any  universities  ? 

The  reason  of  establishing  compulsory  lectures,  and  the  order  of 
attending  them,  is  clear.  It  was  because  the  students,  especially  be- 
ginners, were  unacquainted  with  the  right  method  of  studying.  They 
were,  therefore,  assisted,  and  in  the  simplest  way,  by  the  definite 
peremptory  prescription  of  a  course  of  study. 

This  conception  was  very  excusiible,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  entire 
ignorance  and  indecision  of  so  many  students,  especially  new-comers, 
as  to  the  selection  of  lectures  to  be  attended.  It  was  considered  how 
frequently,  at  leaving  the  university,  students  said,  "  If  we  could  pursue 
our  studies  over  again,  we  would  tiike  an  altogether  different  course.** 
And  it  was  believed  that  the  fixing  of  a  course,  to  be  closely  adhered 
to,  would  save  them  their  hesitation  at  the  beginning  of  their  univer- 
sity life,  and  their  repentance  at  the  end  of  it. 

In  later  times,  the  ancient  strictly  compulsory  rule  was  relaxed,  as 
if  to  make  good  Taubmann's  definition  of  a  student — '*  an  animal  which 
will  not  be  forced,  but  pei-suaded."  This  was  the  case  in  Bavaria,  and 
in  Prussia.  The  faculties  of  the  Prussian  universities  published  courses 
of  study,  but  with  the  express  remark  that  they  did  not  prescribe,  but 
only  advised  them.     In  the  course  for  medical  students,  at  Berlin,  of 
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August  3,  1827,  it  is  said,  "As  every  student  must  desire,  not  only  to 
have  before  him  a  general  view  of  the  lectures  which  he  is  to  attend 
while  a  student,  but  also  to  see  them  arranged  in  a  suitable  order,  that 
he  may  be  under  no  misapprehensions  in  selecting,  the  medical  faculty 
publishes  the  following  course  for  their  students,  at  subscribing  to  a 
course,  as  paternal  advice  ;  and  requests  that  every  one,  in  case  of  any 
doubt  relative  to  the  course,  will  apply  to  his  fellows,  or  to  the  dean, 
or  some  other  member  of  the  faculty ;  inasmuch  as  nothing  can  be 
more  desirable  to  them  than  to  afford  all  the  assistance  in  their  power, 
in  order  to  the  best  use  of  the  student's  exertions."*  Then  follows  the 
course  of  lectures  for  each  of  the  eight  half-years.     For  example : 

**  First  half-year. — Encyclopedia  of  Medicine ;  Botany,  with  excur- 
sions; Osteology;  Physics';  Greek  and  Latin  lectures.  Mathematical 
and  Philosophical  lectures ;  as  the  student  may  require." 

The  course  of  study  (in  Latin)  of  the  theological  faculty  at  Bonn,  of 
3d  June,  1829,  says:  "Wherefore,  either  comply  with  this,  our  ad- 
vice, or,  if  you  have  one  to  propose  better  adapted  to  the  peculiar 
character  of  your  studies"f     .     .     . 

In  the  course  of  study,  however,  laid  down  by  the  theological  faculty 
at  Halle,  for  their  students,  in  1832,  they  say,  without  more  ado,  that 
the  students  are  in  great  need  of  good  advice.  "The  study  of  theol- 
ogy," they  observe,  "  is  always,  as  a  long  experience  has  taught  us, 
begun  by  very  many  persons  who  have  no  clear  idea  of  its  extent,  of 
the  connection  of  its  parts,  or  of  the  most  proper  method  of  becoming 
familiar  with  it.  Indeed,  only  a  few  have  an  opportunity,  before  leav- 
ing school,  to  acquire  this  previous  and  so  necessary  knowledge.  Hence 
so  much  uncertainty  and  error  in  choice  of  lectures,  so  many  mistaken 
estimates  of  the  comparative  importance  of  different  matters,  so  much 
lack  of  a  regular  plan  of  study,  even  where  there  is  serious  industry ; 
and  hence  the  loud  complaints  so  frequently  heard  at  the  close  of  the 
academical  course,  of  discovering,  when  it  is  too  late,  a  mode  in  which 
those  years  might  have  been  much  better  used." 

But  this  plan  does  not  arbitrarily  determine  that  certain  lectures 
must,  or  must  not,  be  attended  by  students ;  it  only  fixes  the  order  in 
which  they  should  be  heard ;  it  advises ;  is,  in  fact,  a  compendious 
system  of  hodegeties. 

Obligatory  attendance  is  the  less  objectionable,  as  theological,  legal, 
and  medical  students  must  pass  a  government  examination  at  the  end 

*  Kooli,  11.  p.  801. 

t  Koch,  IL  p.  804.  See  Mme,  p.  909,  for  philosophical  coarse  at  Halle;  p.  216,  for  theologleal 
coarse  there;  p.  285,  for  theological  coarse  of  1887,  at  Bonn;  p.  939,  for  Jurisprudence  there; 
p.  94S^  for  medicine  there. 
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of  their  studies,  and  present,  at  this,  certificates  of  the  lectures  they 
have  attended.  No  person  can  present  himself  as  self-taught ;  and 
even  if  such  a  preparation  he  admitted  in  some  studies,  the  exnminoi*8 
would,  and  with  propriety,  examine  him  very  strictly  upon  them,  to 
ascertain  what  he  had  accomplished  for  himself. 

The  practical  courses  of  the  three  faculties  might  properly  be  called 
compulsory  courses,  although  they  do  not  so  appear  to  the  students. 
Even  the  less  industrious  of  them  do  not  consider  whether  or  no  tliey 
will  attend  lectures  on  exegesis  and  dogmatics,  the  pandects,  or  anat- 
omy. Every  one  is  anxious  to  pass,  with  credit,  the  government  ex- 
ami  nntion  on  these  studies,  and  thus  to  obtain  a  recognized  standing, 
and  an  appointment. 

What  is  true  of  the  students  of  theology,  law,  and  medicine,  is  also 
true  as  to  philological  and  mathematical  lectures,  of  those  of  philology 
and  matliematics,  in  the  philosophical  faculty,  who  intend  to  become 
teacliers.  But  what  is  the  case  with  such  lectures  of  the  philosophi- 
cal faculty  as  are  not  practical — do  not  refer  directly  to  a  future  pro- 
fession ?  As  for  medicine,  the  statutes  of  the  medical  faculty  at  I3onn 
say,  §  20,*  "With  the  regular  medical  course  must  be  pursued,  either 
before  it  or  parallel  with  it,  a  philosoi>hical  preparatory  course,  to  in- 
clude the  following  studies  of  the  philosophical  faculty ;  classical  phi- 
lology, logic,  psychology,  mineralogj',  botany,  zoology,  physi^-s,  and 
chemistry."  Oii  these  the  medical  student  is  examined,  and  must 
have  a  certificate  of  the  examination.!  There  is  a  similar  examination  of 
medical  students  (the  so-called  examination  for  admission)  at  Erlangen  ; 
the  subjects  of  it  being  zoolog}*,  botany,  mineralogy,  physics,  chemis- 
try, and  pharmacognosy.  These  studies  seem  to  be  regarde<J  as  l^'long- 
ing,  not  to  the  general,  but  to  the  professional  education  of  a  physician. 

Gymnasium  pupils  are  obliged,  without  making  any  selection,  to 
learn  whatever  is  taught  at  the  gymnasium  ;  and  the  stud^Mit-*  ar«f  under 
a  like  necessity  with  respect  to  professional  studies.  But  what  is  the 
fact  as  to  those  lectures  in  the  philosophical  faculty,  which  have  no 
direct  relation  to  the  theological  and  juridical  professional  studies,  but 
only  to  general  education  ?  This  question  is  difficult  to  answer.  U^cau^e 
different  opinions  prevail  respecting  it  in  different  countries  of  Gennany, 
all  of  which  have  again  been  modified,  in  many  ways,  in  the  course  of 
time,  sometimes  very  materially,  as  ap[>ears  from  the  example  of  the 
university  of  Erlangen. 

Here,  formerlv,  everv  student  was  obliared,  durinjj  his  first  vear,  to 

^  Koch,  iL  pp.  24«,  24a 

t  See  Koch,  iL  pp.  CC,  72,  the  mioUterU]  retcripta  of  Juaarj  7,  ISM,  and  October  23,  I9i%. 
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attend  lectures  on  general  history,  physics,  logic,  philosophy,  mathe- 
matics, and  natural  history ;  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  unhappy 
fellows  were  examined,  all  at  once,  in  all  these  heterogeneous  subjetrts; 
and  only  after  passing  their  examination  satisfactorily  were  they 
allowed  to  proceed  to  professional  studies.*^  These  six  courses 
were  called,  in  derision,  Fox  lectures  ;f  they  were  attended,  list- 
ened to,  usually,  with  repugnance  and  carelessness ;  and  much  pleas- 
ure was  felt  when  the  concluding  examination  (Fox  examination)  was 
over. 

It  is  evident  how  discouraging  and  burdensome  this  arrangement 
must  have  been  for  any  professor  who  loved  his  science,  and  the  suc- 
cessful teaching  of  it ;  and  it  was  not  less  extremely  unsuitiible  to  the 
students,  and  unfavorable  to  all  free  and  right-minded  education.  For 
these  reasons  measures  were  taken  against  the  regulation  ;  a  proceed- 
ing the  more  necessary,  because  the  philosophical  faculty  was  sharply 
distinguished  from  the  three  other  faculties  by  the  fact  that  the  stu- 
dents were  under  its  tuition  during  their  first  year,  but  heard  no  lec- 
tures from  it  duiing  their  other  ycai-s  at  the  university. 

But,  still  further,  it  was  but  a  step  to  the  idea  of  entirely  separating 
the  philosophical  faculty  from  the  univereity,  and  of  establishing,  in- 
stead of  it,  distinctively  Protestant  institutions  elsewhere,  called  lyce- 
ums.  A  lyceum,  for  both  Catholics  and  Protestants,  was  actually 
established,  in  1839,  at  Speycr,  which,  for  a  long  time,  caused  annoy- 
ance to  the  university  of  Erlangen.  The  danger  came  still  nearer 
when,  especially  in  1843,  there  was  a  serious  plan  for  setting  up  two 
Protestant  lyceums  in  Ansbach  and  Baireuth.  If  this  plan  had  suc- 
ceeded there  would  have  been  an  end  to  the  university,  and  we  should 
have  had  professional  schools  instead  of  it.  AgJiinst  this  very  import- 
ant scheme,  I  published,  in  1843,  the  following  article  .-J 

LYCEUMS. 

Gymnasiums  have  an  important  and  definite  difference  frojn  univer- 
sities, in  that  tliey  give  general  education  only  as  a  basis  for  profes- 
sional education ;  while  the  arrangement  by  faculties  characterizes  the 
universities,  and  is  to  facilitate  the  passage  into  practical  life.  Even 
in  the  highest  gymnasium  classes,  the  future  theologians,  jurists,  and 
physicians,  without  distinction,  recite  the  same  lessons ;  while,  in  the 


^  Be^nnere  were  tAwnys  p^rmitUd  to  attond  an  Introductory  course  during  that  first  year, 
but  obliged  to  attend  the  six  courses  in  the  philuaophical  faculty. 

t  With  a  reference  to  the  "foxes,^  or  freshmen.— [TVaiw.] 

X  **  GatetU  for  PrttUstantimn  and  Vie  ChurchT  {^  Zeit4chri/l  /dr  ProiettantUmut  und 
Kirchtt"*).  f'»r  1848.  I  give  tlie  article,  with  very  little  alteration,  because  I  yet  adhere  to  the 
tame  yiews. 
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first  year  at  the  university,  it  was  and  is  the  practice  to  give  lectures 
introductory  to  professional  studies. 

This  distinct  character  of  the  gymnasium  and  university  may  be- 
come confused,  namely :  by  adding  to  gymnasium  studies  arranged 
faculty-wise,  by  using  the  first  one  or  two  years  of  the  university  like 
those  spent  in  the  gymnasium,  tor  studies  of  a  general  character ;  or, 
by  the  erection  of  hybrid  institutions,  to  stand  between  the  gymn;isium 
and  the  university,  for  the  purjwse. 

Of  gymnasiums  with  academical  departments,  there  are  several 
examples.  Thus,  the  Dantzic  gymnasium  ]\i\s  three  faculties,  which 
are  distinguished  in  the  upper  two  classes.  The  theological  faculty 
taught  dogmatics,  polemics,  and  even  exercises  in  preaching  were 
introduced;  the  jurists  lectured  on  the  institutions,  and  on  federal 
law ;  and  the  medical  faculty  on  anatomy  and  physiology.  It  was  not 
until  lately  that  the  authorities  discontinued  *^the  medley  of  university 
and  preparatory  school."  In  like  manner,  at  the  Stargard  g}'mnasium, 
were,  formerly,  read  lectures  on  exegesis,  church  histor}%  the  institu- 
tions, and  anatomy.  Here,  also,  the  conviction  followed,  that  such  a 
confusion  "  must  be  harmful  to  the  studies  proper  to  the  school."  A 
result  was,  as  might  have  been  expected,  that  the  ^*  coUegial  students, 
considering  themselves  students,  and  not  boys,  acted  accon.lingly ;  not 
regarding  the  school-hours,  attending  recitations  only  as  they  saw  fit, 
and  occupying  themselves,  during  them,  as  they  chose."  In  the  year 
1770,  we  are  told,  "this  nuisance  with  an  academical  constitution,** 
was  discontinued. 

The  experiment  which  a  minister  made,  toward  the  end  of  the  last 
centur}',  of  introducing  into  the  gymnasium,  for  future  law-students, 
the  Institutes  of  lleineccius  instead  of  Tacitus  and  Virgil,  excited  uni- 
versal displeasure. 

The  g}mnasium  recognizes  no  professional  studies,  and  should  recog- 
nize none,  unless  it  designs  prematurely  and  violently  to  impress  upoQ 
unripe  boys  a  useless  professional  education. 

Now  to  discuss  the  second  question  :  Whether  it  is  advisable  to 
interfere  with  the  character  of  the  universities,  by  devoting  the  first 
year,  or  two  years  even,  to  general  studies,  excluding  those  of  the 
faculties;  and  by  making  this  period  only  a  continuation  of  school 
studies — a  mere  preparatory  course  for  professional  studies — so  that 
the  students  shall  entirely  complete  their  general  studies,  in  order 
afterward  to  devote  themselves  as  exclusively  to  their  professional 
studies  ? 

There  are  many  reasons  against  it.  The  graduate  of  a  gymnasium 
has  prepared  himself,  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  for  the  final  examina- 
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tion  there.  Having  passed  this  successfully,  he  is  usually  received  at 
the  university,  to  the  same  studies  with  which  he  had  been  occupied 
before.  He  had  spent  years  in  studying  the  classics  at  the  gymnasium, 
and  continues  them  at  the  university ;  he  has  taken  pains  to  make 
himself  acquainted  with  the  facts  of  general  history,  and  is  made  to 
do  the  same  again,  and  to  be  examined  on  them  again ;  he  has  studied 
pure  mathematics,  and  has  to  study  them  again.  Thus,  he  is  com- 
monly occupied  with  reviewing  what  he  knows ;  a  species  of  study  in 
which  he  can  have  no  interest. 

It  is,  of  course,  not  intended  that  general  studies  shall  at  once  be 
entirely  discontinued,  but  that  the  school  method  of  teaching  them 
should  be  replaced  by  an  academical  one.  The  latter  can,  usually, 
only  be  introduced  where  the  student  has  been  gradually  ripened  and 
prepared  for  it.  If,  for  instance,  the  student  of  law  has  previously 
studied  the  history  of  law,  or  the  theological  student,  church  history, 
with  how  different  a  feeling,  understanding,  and  interest  will  they  then 
return  to  the  study  of  general  history,  in  which  all  the  elements  of 
human  development  present  themselves,  and  appear  as  one  great 
whole,  in  the  most  complicated  and  vivid  interaction.  In  like  manner, 
it  might  be  asked,  whether  the  young  theological  student,  after  his 
^ong  occupation,  at  the  gymnasium,  with  the  classics,  should  not  make 
1  pause  with  them,  while  he  studies  biblical  exegesis,  and  only  after- 
ward apply  himself  again  to  classical  philology,  with  the  view  of 
studying  the  relations  of  the  classical  and  sacred  languages,  and 
worlds. 

It  is  certain  that  several  of  the  studies  of  the  philosophical  faculty 
would  be  pursued  much  more  profitably  in  the  latter  part  of  the  uni- 
versity course  than  in  the  former ;  and  in  a  method  worthy  of  a  uni- 
versity, independent  and  free,  from  pure  love  of  the  science,  instead  of 
merely  for  the  sake  of  answering  questions  on  a  lesson.  But  this  lat- 
ter objectionable  practice  prevails  so  much  the  more,  as  the  students, 
during  the  first,  or  so-called  philosophical  years,  are  obliged  to  pursue 
the  most  inconsistent  studies,  of  which  they  must  give  account  in  the 
examination  for  advanced  standing.*  This  mode  of  study  is  universal 
in  the  lower  grades  of  school  study ;  but,  in  the  higher  ones,  the  re- 
quirements are  too  numerous  even  for  the  best  scholars ;  they  can  not, 
with  interest  and  pleasure,  study,  all  at  once,  logic,  general  history, 
mathematics,  physics,  natural  history,  and  philology.  And,  if  they 
are  still  compelled  to  hear  lectures  on  them  all,  they  feel  a  genuine  re- 


*  That  l^  the  ezuniofttlon  at  the  end  of  the  first  university  year,  for  a  transfer  to  the  profet- 
iloDal  stadies. 
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pagnance  for  these  so-called  compulsory  lectures;  even  the  best  of 
them  despair  of  receiving  any  benefit  from  them,  and  most  of  them 
care  only  to  make  a  passable  appearance  at  the  examination,  and  are 
profoundly  glad  when  they  are  past  the  philosophical  year. 

Any  one  who  has  attended  one  of  these  examinations  for  advanced 
standing,  and  who  knows  what  pains  the  examiners  have  to  take  to 
ask  childish,  easy  questions,  and  how  even  these  questions  remain  un- 
answered in  various  ways,  will  never  deceive  himself  into  believing  that 
general  education  is  furthered  by  such  a  mode  of  studying.*  Many  may, 
perhaps,  at  once  blame  the  professors,  as  destitute  both  of  zeal  and  of 
skill  for  the  awakening  of  interest  and  love  for  their  department  of 
study.  Even  if  this  might  be  true  of  some  one  or  other  individual,  it 
can  still  be  demonstrated  from  experience,  that  even  the  most  consci- 
entious and  competent  professors  are  in  the  same  unpleasant  situation. 
And  those  acquainted  with  the  facts  can  also  testify,  that  even  the  best- 
disposed  students  perform  these  prescribed  studies,  mostly  with  indiffer- 
ent spiritlessness,  and  are  as  glad  as  the  rest  when  they  have  finished 
their  first  year  at  the  university. 

How  entirely  different  would  it  be,  if  the  student  of  theology,  law, 
or  medicine,  besides  his  professional  studies,  should,  in  every  term,  at- 
tend one  or  more  lectures  from  the  professors  of  the  philosophical 
faculty  ;  w^ith  what  pleasure  would  he  listen,  and  how  much  would  he 
be  stimulated  and  strengthened  in  his  professional  studies !  The  very 
lectures  which  would  produce  this  quickening  effect  are  disgustful  to 
our  present  students.  The  reasons  have  been  explained.  One  of  the 
gres^test  jurists  of  Germany  has  a  very  valuable  observation  on  the  sub- 
ject **  Here,"  he  says,  "  arises  a  question  :  Shall  juridical  studies  be 
commenced  as  s^>on  as  in  the  first  university  term  ?  By  all  means.  The 
first  ideas  of  the  profession  to  which  the  student  is  to  devote  himself 
can  not  be  too  early  secured.  Historical,  literary,  mathematical,  and 
philosophical  studies  are  verv  far  from  being  excluded  by  this  plan. 
But  one  who  insists  on  becoming  familiar  with  all  these  before  hearing 
lectures  on  the  Institutions,  acts  as  judiciously  as  if  he  should  take,  all 
at  once,  his  dessert  for  a  whole  week,  and  should  eat  nothing  else  as 
long  as  that  will  last  him.  Evidently,  he  will  receive  less  pleasure 
than  from  an  alternation  of  food,  besides  that  he  will  often  disorder  his 
stomach."! 


•Tlier*  are  eren  men  of  penetrating  intelligenoe,  who  cArnMtljr  desire  to  advance  tba 
of  general  edaeation,  and  to  oppose  a  mere  drill  preparatory  to  profeealonal  fttadjr,  who  do  d*- 
eelTe  tbemaelTes  in  thb  way,  and  consider  tb«t  an  opponent  of  the  **  philosophical  year"  Is  • 
traiUM-  to  tba  eaoae  of  general  education.    Quite  the  roTene ! 

t  Hugo,  in  the  **  CitU  Lava  Jiagatin4"  iCicUUtisches  Magaain\  L  57. 
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It  is  a  most  discouraginor,  and  even  terrible  thing,  for  a  professor  in 
the  philosopliical  faculty  to  have  his  lectures  considered  compulsory 
ones.  The  consequence  is,  that  all  connections  of  an  elovating  charac- 
ter between  liiin  and  his  hearers  ceases ;  and  there  is  the  greatest 
danger  that,  from  that  time  forward,  all  true  feeling  and  respect  for  his 
department  will  die  out  of  the  hearts  of  the  students,  and  that,  in  the 
same  proportion,  ignorance  will  prevail  there. 

Savigny,*  whose  clear  views,  lofty  character,  and  long  experience 
render  his  opinion,  on  subjects  connected  with  universities,  more  valu- 
able than  that  of  most  persons,  observes  upon  those  lectures  which  the 
students  are  obliged  to  attend.  The  originnl  reason,  he  says,  was  the 
laudable  one  (in  itself),  of  carrying  the  students,  by  attendance  on  lec- 
tures of  various  kinds,  to  a  thorough,  free,  and  complete  stage  of  de- 
velopment. But,  where  this  plan  is  earned  out  compulsorily,  and  lu 
opposition  to  the  peculiar  tendencies  of  the  pupils,  nothing  will  result 
except  an  ignoble  false  pretense,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  securing  a 
certificate  which  will  satisfy  the  formal  requisitions.  So  little  can  the 
communication  of  knowledge  succeed  when  enforced  by  any  external 
compulsion.! 

To  proceed  now  to  institutions  in  which  the  characters  of  the  gym- 
nasium and  the  university  are  confounded  in  a  hybrid  organization — 
to  the  lyceums. 

If  the  first  university  year  is  devoted  to  philosophical  studies,  the  re- 
sult of  the  arrangement  is  to  divide  the  university  into  two  parts ;  since 
the  philosophical  studies  are  distinct  from  the  professional.  But  still, 
most  of  the  new-comers  attend  introductory  professional  coui-ses,  and 
their  lives  are  those  of  students. 

But  if  the  philosophical  faculty  is  established  in  lyceums  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  universities,  the  separation  becomes  an  entire  one,  and 
the  character  of  a  German  university  is  entirely  lost,  whether  as  to 
studies  or  discipline.  Instead  of  the  universities  we  have  special 
schools. 

Savigny  says,  of  the  German  universities,  **  Their  common  character 
consists  in  this :  that  each  of  them  includes  the  whole  body  of  knowl- 
edge, instead  of  being  limited  to  a  single  department,  as  is  often  the 
case  in  the  special  schools  of  other  countries.**     The  superiority  of  this 

^  **  System  and  Value  of  the  Oertnan  UniversItleA,'^  by  Savipny,  In  Kanke*8  **  UMorieal  and 
Political  GaaeUs"  {UiitorUeh-polUiach  ZHUchrift),  September,  1S8S,  p.  569,  Jto. 

tSafflcient  warnfngs  cannot  be  given  against  nniversity  arrangements  Intended  to  eontrol 
the  bad,  but  which  are  actually  a  hindrance,  and  even  injury  to  the  good.  Tha»,  for  Inatanco, 
bad  students  are  forced  Into  a  tiypocritichl  appearance  of  industry,  a  dead  pharisaieal  labor,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  honest,  sincere  industry,  and  profitable  studies  of  the  better  ones  are  mado 
useless. 
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character,  he  adds,  has  been  so  often  and  so  thoroughly  shown,  that 
he  forbears  to  discuss  iL 

Thus,  the  erection  of  lyceuras  breaks  up  the  character  of  our  univer- 
sities. One  even  moderately  acquainted  with  the  organization  and 
influence  of  the  philosophical  faculties,  will  have  no  doubt  of  this.  A 
lyceum  will  be  an  independent  philosophical  faculty,  existing  by  itself; 
but  such  a  faculty  can  only  prosper  when  it  is  conjoined  with  the 
other  faculties,  and  gives  them,  and  receives  from  them,  mutual  vigor. 
The  theological,  juridical,  and  medical  faculties,  separate  from  the  phi- 
losophical, would  sink  into  mere  preparatory  schools  for  gaining  a  liv- 
ing in  future ;  while  the  isolated  philosophical  faculty,  wanting  its 
relation  to  the  serious  requirements  of  life,  and  of  the  future  profes- 
sion, is  without  substance  or  aim.  On  the  other  hand,  the  closer  and 
more  complete  the  union  of  the  philosophical  with  the  other  faculties, 
so  much  more  efficient  and  scientifically  thorough  will  the  spirit  of  the 
university  be. 

m 

The  hybrid  character  of  a  lyceum,  which  is  neither  a  gymnasium  nor 
a  university,  must  have  the  worst  effect  on  its  pupils,  and  impress  a 
similar  hybrid  character  on  them.  They  can  not  be  school-boys,  and 
would  willingly  be  students;  but  are,  in  fact,  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other.  It  is  a  question,  also,  how  the  teacher  is  to  manage  them.  It 
is  too  late  for  school  discipline,  and  yet  they  can  not  l)e  granted  the 
entire  academical  freedom.  But,  though  not  granted,  they  will  take 
it,  and  will  be  the  more  disorderly,  in  all  respects,  because  they  are 
under  no  wholesome  restraint  from  the  older  students. 

In  reference  to  the  foundation  of  lyceums,  there  are  some  considera- 
tions of  importance,  if  they  are  to  be  not  mere  phantasms,  but  are  to 
be  actually  efficient.  Very  important  amounts  of  money  will  be  re- 
quired for  this  purpose.  Let  it  be  considered  how  great  is  the  annual 
amount  required  for  the  professors'  salaries  of  a  philosophical  faculty ; 
the  capital  represented  by  their  physical  and  natural  historical  collec- 
tions, their  botanic  garden,  and,  al)Ove  all,  by  their  part  of  the  univer- 
sity library;  which  may  be  estimated  at  two  thirds  of  the  whole 
number  of  books; — add,  also,  the  annual  expense  for  maintiiinmg  and 
increasing  these  collections,  <kc.,  and  the  total  of  the  sum  thus  required 
for  such  a  foundation  will  be  astounding.  And  in  this  we  are  con- 
sidering not  at  all  the  endowments  of  great  universities,  but  at  what  is 
required  for  the  smaller  ones ;  what  is  so  absolutely  indispensable  for 
instruction,  that,  in  their  absence,  the  most  valuable  lectures  will  be 
empty  words,  destitute  of  basis  or  efficiency.  But  if  it  be  designed  to 
diminish  the  expense  of  organizing  a  lyceum,  by,  so  to  speak,  impro- 
vising a  body  of  tcacher«,  by  intrusting  the  different  depaitments  to 
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persons  who  may  be  occupying  other  situations  at  the  place  of  the 
new  institution,  this  will  show  that  the  office  of  a  professor  in  the  phi- 
losophical faculty  is  altogether  undervalued  and  under-estimated.  One 
seriously  interested  in  his  vocation  as  teacher,  especially  in  the  present 
busy  and  progressive  age,  will  find  abundant  labor  for  himself;  his 
office  will  demand  the  whole  man ;  and  can  not  possibly  be  filled  ns  a 
mere  occupation.  But  one  who  has  the  self-confidence,  beside  his 
other  employment,  as  preacher,  gymnasium  teacher,  or  otherwise,  to 
undertake  that  of  professor  in  a  lyceum,  will  only  show  that  he  was 
not  wholly  devoted  to  his  former  occupation — that  his  whole  heart 
was  not  on  it.  But,  if  this  charge  be  undeserved,  he  will  need  to  be 
much  on  his  guard  lest,  by  over-estimating  his  own  powers  and  under- 
estimating his  new  duties,  he  do  all  his  work  by  halves,  and,  according 
to  the  old  proverb,  "  between  two  stools,  fall  to  the  ground ;"  and  so 
neither  suffice  for  the  old  office  nor  for  the  new  one. 

Thus,  all  considerations  oppose  tlie  introduction  of  lyceums,  and 
none  favor  it.  They  break  up  existing  organizations  to  the  founda- 
tion. F.  A.  Wolf  says :  "  In  my  opinion,  great  and  universal  changes 
are  not  advisable  at  any  university.  The  useful  results  of  the  ancient 
organizations  we  already  know,  and  continually  enjoy.  In  order  to  a 
better  one,  experiments  must  be  made,  to  form  an  opinion ;  and  such 
experiments  might  be  costly  in  many  ways." 

To  this  warning  of  Wolfs,  may  be  added  this,  from  Savigny :  **  So 
many  causes  have  always  tended  to  the  dismemberment  of  Germany, 
that  it  may  very  well  seem  necessary  to  direct  our  attention  to  what- 
ever good  things  are  common  to  the  whole  nation;  both  for  the  sake 
of  rejoicing  in  their  possession,  which  secure  the  continuance  of  our 
national  prosperity,  and  to  direct  us  toward  the  means  of  maintaining 
them.  Among  the  most  important  and  valuable  of  those  common 
possessions  are,  at  this  time,  to  be  reckoned  our  universities." 

The  common  character  of  these  common  possessions  of  Germany, 
the  universities,  we  have  delineated,  and  have  shown  that  that  charac- 
ter, according  to  Savigny's  own  views,  would  be  entirely  destroyed  by 
the  introduction  of  lyceums. 

Wherever  this  shall  happen,  the  mutilated  universities  will  no  longer 
be  among  the  good  possessions  common  to  the  German  people,  and  be 
institutions  of  study  for  all  the  German  races.  They  will  excommuni- 
cate themselves ;  and,  degraded  into  special  schools,  can  no  longer  bo 
reckoned  entitled  to  equal  privileges  with  the  other  German  uni- 
versities. 

With  sacred  earnestness,  and  full  of  the  importance  of  the  subject, 
the  judicious  Savigny  writes :  "  The  universities  have  come  down  to 
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US,  a  noble  inheritance  from  former  times ;  and  it  is  a  point  of  honor 
with  us  to  leave  them  in  a  condition  improved,  where  possible,  and 
at  least  not  made  worse,  to  coming  generations.  It  rests  with  us 
whether  they  shall  remain  as  they  are,  or  whether  they  sliall  sink  or 
rise.  The  judgment  of  posterity  will  require  an  account  of  them  at  our 
hands.'' 


Belations  between  the  Philosophical  Faculty  and  the  Professional 

Studies, 

Measures  were  now  taken  at  Erlangen  against  the  philosopliical 
compulsory  lectures.  In  1844,  instead  of  the  one  so-called  philosophi- 
cal (or  Fox)  year,  two  years  were  set  apart,  during  which  the  student, 
beside  the  philosophical  compulsory  lectures,  might  attend  professional 
ones.*  In  1849,  a  further  very  important  step  was  taken,  by  remov- 
ing all  compulsory  attendance,  and  providing,  instead,  that  every  student 
must,  during  his  university  course,  attend  eight  philosophical  courses, 
of  at  least  four  lectures  each  ;  these  eight  to  be  selected  at  his  pleasure, 
and  no  examination  to  be  held  on  them. 

It  is  evident  that  this  plan  would  much  satisfy  the  wishes  of  the 
better  students;  for  they  could  now  attend  with  interest  such  lectures 
as  were  suited  to  their  scientific  tendencies  and  capacities.  But  it  is 
also  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  some  evils  also  resulted  from  it.  It 
can  not  be  denied  that  idle  students  could  misuse  the  freedom  given 
them  to  indulge  in  mere  idleness.  But  no  one  who  remembers  the 
most  lamentable  results  of  the  previous  examinations  of  such  idle  stu- 
dents upon  the  compulsory  lectures  attended  by  them,  will  desire,  for 
the  sake  of  such  results,  to  circumscribe  the  honorable  freedom  of  the 
industrious.  From  my  own  convictions,  I  accordingly  reject  the  com- 
pulsory lectures,  and  from  my  heart  rejoice  in  the  freedom  of  the  better 
sort  of  students  in  making  their  selection.  Still,  I  must  repeat  my 
oWrvation,  that  they  often  hesitate  about  their  choice,  esj)ecially  in 
the  beginning  of  their  studies;  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  they  fre- 
quently wish,  at  the  end  of  them,  that  they  had  attended  many  lec- 
tures whose  value,  and  had  not  attended  many  othei*s  whose  uselessness, 
they  learned  too  late. 

Let  us  consider,  once  more,  the  lectures  of  the  philosophical  faculty. 
The  beginner,  who  hitherto,  at  the  gymnasium,  has  had  no  choice  as 
to  what  he  shall  study,  and  what  not,  has  now  before  him  the  cata- 
logue of  lectures,  for  a  selection  at  his  pleasure.     Most  of  them  select 


^  This  new  •mingement  wts  annonnccil  to  the  students,  Jaly  20, 1S44,  in  an  excellent  td- 
dresa,  by  my  bonoreU  oollesgue,  PruC  Doederlein. 
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under  tbe  advice  of  older  students ;  and  accordingly  often  fall  into  tbc 
hands  of  those  who  advise  them,  daring  the  first  year,  to  refrain  alto- 
gether from  study,  and  rest  after  the  labor  of  the  gymnasium.  The 
better  minded  have  to  decide  whether  they  will  continue  their  studies 
at  the  gymnasium,  or  will  suffer  these  to  rest,  for  a  time  at  least,  while 
they  pui-sne  studies  which  were  not  taught  at  the  school.  So  far  as 
my  expenence  goes,  most  of  them  select  the  former  course,  as  if  they 
were  afraid  of  a  journey  into  an  unknown  country. 

In  any  case,  most  of  them  are  in  great  need  of  good  advice.  But 
what  instructor  will  show  them  the  way  ?  Will  not  the  philologist  rec- 
ommend philological  lectures  especially,  the  historian  historical  ones, 
&c.?  Not  that  this  will  be  from  vulgar  and  egotistical  motives,  but 
only  from  the  natural  and  necessary  preference  of  every  one  for  his 
own  department.  Very  few  professors  have  so  far  mastered  the  differ- 
ent studies  as  to  be  capable  of  lecturing  on  a  comprehensive  system  of 
hodegetics.* 

It  has  been  attempted  to  simplify  and  ease  the  selection,  by  having 
each  of  the  three  faculties,  in  the  plan  of  study  which  they  draw  up 
for  their  students,  recommend  to  them  lectures  upon  such  subjects  in 
the  philosophical  faculty  as  are  most  closely  related  to  their  respective 
professional  studies.  The  faculty  of  law,  for  instance,  would  recom- 
mend historical  lectures;  of  medicine,  natural  historical;  of  theology, 
philological. 

However  simple  this  expedient  may  seem,  it  is  still  to  be  feared  that 
these  recommendations  to  the  students  of  each  faculty  will  cause  them 
to  turn  their  backs  upon  all  studies  not  recommended,  as  being  foreign 
to  their  purpose,  which  is  f:ir  from  the  case.  Natural  science,  for  in- 
stance, will  usually  not  be  recommended  to  students  of  theology,  law, 
or  philology.  In  after  life  these  students  will  commonly  have  no  oppor- 
tunity to  become  acquainted  with  these  studies,  nor  could  they  do  so  at 
the  gymnasium.  It  is  only  at  the  university  that  an  opportunity  offers 
to  fill  up  these  omissions  in  their  education,  and  to  acquire  a  knowledge 
of  nature.  Here  are  offered  teachers  and  means  of  instruction.  Ought 
theological  students,  <fec.,  now,  not  to  improve  the  opportunity,  at  least 
to  gain  a  glimpse  into  a  world  which  has  hitherto  been  strange  to 
them,  and  which  will  usually  remain  so,  if  they  do  not  seize  that  occa- 
sion ?  I  have  taken  this  example  because  it  occurs  most  readily  to  me, 
as  professor  in  natural  history .f     The  point  will  be  made  still  clearer 

*  A  very  good  arrangrement  to  avoid  this  danger,  prevails,  for  example,  at  Erlangen.  Each 
professor  of  the  philosophical  Uuonhj  draws  np  a  summary  of  the  studies  of  bis  department,  and 
ft  short  introduction  to  It,  to  be  studied.    Collections  uf  these  are  printed  for  tbe  students. 

t  See  **  Jlittory  of  Education;'  vol  liL  part  1,  p.  16$. 
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by  the  following,  which  I  extract  from  the  introduction  of  my  lectures 
on  natural  history. 

In  the  gymnasinm,  I  say,  there  is  usually  no  preparation  ma<lo  for 
studying  natural  histor}'.  Let  it  now  be  imagined  that  students  should 
come  to  the  university  who  had  not  even  learned  mensa  and  arno. 
As  little  as  these  would  be  capable  of  profiting  by  lectures  on  Tacitus 
and  Roman  literature,  would  «those  unacquainted  with  the  first  ele- 
ments of  the  knowledge  of  natural  science  be  prepared  for  the  higher 
courses  on  natural  science. 

Such  should,  as  far  as  possible,  make  up  for  the  omissions  in  their 
studies  at  the  gymnasium,  by  lectures  on  natural  history.  These  will 
afford  them  an  intelligible  glance  into  the  creation ;  a  general  view  of 
natural  science.     They  will  have  penetrated  into  the  vestibule. 

If  it  be  inquired  of  what  use  is  this  study,  not  merely  to  all  students 
whatever,  but  to  those  destined  for  the  profession  to  which  it  is  re- 
lated, the  answer  would  be,  in  bnef,  as  follows : 

A  young  student  of  medicine  will  scarcely  question  the  usefulness  of 
the  study  of  nature;  indeed,  his  medical  studies  are,  themselves,  a  de- 
partment of  the  knowledge  of  nature.  Why,  then,  should  he  not  de- 
sire to  be  acquainted  with  studies  so  nearly  related  to  his  own  as 
zoology,  which  is  to  introduce  him  to  comparative  anatomy,  so  neces- 
saiT  to  him,  as  botany  and  mineralogy?  These  studies  are  important 
to  the  physician,  not  only  in  theory,  but  in  practice;  for  he  must  be 
acquainted  with  the  medicinal  (qualities  of  animals,  plants,  and  min- 
erals. And,  moreover,  if  he  has,  by  diligent  study  in  natural  history, 
trained  his  eyes  and  his  understanding  to  a  clear  and  thorough  com- 
prehension of  animals,  plants,  and  minerals,  he  has,  at  the  same  time, 
been  preparing  them  to  understand  anatomical  relations ;  and,  above 
all,  for  acute  observation  of  the  symptoms  of  the  sick. 

To  students  of  law,  the  study  of  nature  seems  much  less  important, 
professionally,  than  to  physicians.  And  still,  there  is  one  point  of  view 
in  which  it  has  especial  value  for  him.  He  can  become  acquainted,  in 
it,  with  the  just  and  loving  laws  of  God,  which  are  a  pattern  tor  all 
human  laws.  The  whole  world  is  governed  by  them,  without  change, 
and  always.  The  law  of  the  Lord  is  unchangeable.  Thus  invariable 
does  it  appear  in  astronomy,  which  this  can,  with  mathematical  cer- 
tainty, "determine  the  places  in  the  heavens,  where  sun,  moon,  and 
planets  have  stood,  stand,  and  shall  stand."  It  computes  backward 
with  certainty,  that  the  eclipse  of  the  sun  foretold  by  Thales  took  place 
on  the  l7ih  of  June  of  the  year  003  before  Christ;  and  Kepler  com- 
puted forward,  in  1627,  that  in  17(51  the  transit  of  Venus  over  llie  sun 
would  take  place.     Thus  God  rules,  v»iihout  any  variation. 

15 
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And  the  earthly  creatures,  as  well  as  the  heavenly,  reveal  the  fixed- 
ness of  God's  law.  When  the  botanist*  has  described  the  species  lily, 
by  saying  that  its  flower  has  a  campanulate  corolla  in  six  parts,  six 
anthers,  a  six-celled,  three-sided  capsule,  &c.,  the  definition  applies  not 
only  to  a  German  lily,  but  to  one  from  Mount  Carmel.  And,  in  like 
manner,  the  careful,  faithful  representations  of  lilies  in  ancient  pictures 
have  also  a  corolla  with  six  parts,  six  anthers,  &c.  Thus,  the  botanist's 
description  applies  to  lilies  of  all  countries  and  all  times.  The  stead- 
fastness of  the  law  is  clear.  But  an  ignorant  person,  on  hearing  this, 
would  say :  All  lilies,  then,  are  alike ;  and,  according  to  that,  a  great 
monotony  must  prevail  throughout  the  creation.  Such  was  the  idea  of 
the  Electress  who  controverted  Leibnitz's  assertion  that  no  leaf  was  ex- 
actly like  another;  but  all  her  efforts  to  find  two  leaves  entirely  alike 
were  quite  in  vain.  And  just  as  vain  would  it  be  to  endeavor  to  find 
two  lilies  completely  like  each  other,  even  if  they  grew  on  the  same 
stem.  The  law  of  the  Lord  is  without  change ;  but  this  unchangea- 
bleness  does  not  produce  any  unpleasant  uniformity  among  the  individu- 
als of  which  each  is  a  representation  of  the  divine  idea.  The  law  of 
agreeable  variety  and  free  beauty  is  still  more  marked  in  the  case  of 
feathers.  The  animal  creation  exemplifies  it  still  more;  and  most 
clearly  of  all,  the  human  family.  Here  the  law  passes  more  and  more 
out  of  sight,  and  freedom  and  independence  supply  their  place  to  such 
an  extent,  that  the  supreme  power  of  God  is  too  often  doubted  and  for- 
gotten, in  the  life  both  of  individuals  and  of  the  race. 

Thus  the  laws  and  government  of  God  unite  things  apparently  ir- 
reconcilable— fixed  laws  and  freedom.  Thus  they  are  a  model  for 
human  laws ;  which  should  avoid  tyrannical  constraint  and  anarchical 
arbitrariness ;  should  protect  freedom,  yet  secure  and  maintain  stead- 
fast order.  So  lofty  a  model  will  be  a  light  upon  the  path  of  him  who 
devotes  himself,  with  love  and  earnestness,  to  the  study  of  law. 

For  students  who  intend  to  devote  themselves  to  teaching,  the  study 
of  nature  has  great  value,  for  more  than  one  reason. 

It  has  already  been  observed  how  active  a  capacity  and  impulse 
there  is  in  youth  to  examine  and  collect  plants,  minerals,  and  animals. 
In  proportion  as  tliis  has  been  recognized,  has  the  necessity  been  felt 
of  teaching  natural  history  in  the  schools.  As  actual  departments  of 
training  for  the  sciences,  and  for  life,  the  natural  sciences  require  also 
to  be  made  elements  of  school  education.  We  have  seen  that  this  de- 
mand grew  to  such  a  height,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  that  it  became 
necessary  to  found  real  schools,  although,  at  the  same  time,  gymnasium 

•See  ^'JliBtory  qf  Education,''  voU  IIL  part  1,  p.  lT8w 
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scholars  also  received  instruction  in  natural  science.  Every  student 
who  proposes  to  offer  iiimsclf  for  a  place  as  teacher,  either  in  the  gym- 
nasium or  a  real  school,  should  bear  this  in  mind. 

Students  in  philology  should  also  remember  that  a  certain  degree  of 
attainment  in  real  knowledge  is  absolutely  necessary  to  any  under- 
standing of  the  ancients,  which  is  to  be  actual,  and  not  merely  verbal. 
Altogether,  apart  from  books  pertaining  directly  to  the  natural  sciences, 
such  as  Aristotle,  Pliny,  &c.,  some  such  knowledge  is  needed  to  un- 
derstand the  classics,  which  are  universally  and  daily  read,  as  Cicero, 
Virgil,  Ovid,  &c.  Quintilian,  indeed,  says,  that  philology  {grammatice) 
can  not  be  thoroughly  understood  without  a  knowledge  of  music; 
"  nor  without  a  knowledge  of  the  movements  of  the  stars,  can  the  poets 
be  understood ;  for,  not  to  go  further,  they  often  refer  to  the  rising  and 
setting  of  the  constellations  in  defining  time ;  nor  can  they  be  under- 
stood without  a  knowledge  of  natural  philosophy ;  for  in  very  many 
places,  in  almost  all  poems,  are  passages  based  on  a  profound  knowl- 
edge of  natural  problems ;  as,  for  instance,  Empedocles,  among  the 
Greeks;  and  Varro  and  Lucretius,  among  the  Latins;  who  put  pre- 
cepts of  wisdom  into  verse."* 

If  it  is  asked  how  far  a  knowledge  of  natural  science  is  to  be  re- 
quired of  theological  students,  the  readiest  answer  is,  that  much  such 
knowledge  is  requisite  for  understanding  the  Bible.f  It  is  well  known 
that  Luther  studied  natural  history  in  connection  with  his  translation 
of  the  Bible. 

In  their  subsequent  vocation,  most  theological  students,  when  pas- 
tors, are  also  school-inspectors.  At  present,  not  only  in  cities,  but  in  villa- 
ges, many  real  studies  are  taught,  especially  relating  to  natural  science. 
The  inspecting  pastor,  therefore,  needs  a  competent  acquaintance  with 
this  branch  of  instruction,  in  order  to  judge  whether  the  teacher  in- 
structs properly,  &c.  This  he  can  only  do  by  having  himself  studied 
natural  sciences ;  for  which,  as  we  have  seen,  he  finds  scarcely  any 
opportunity  except  at  the  university. 

The  study  of  nature,  pursued  in  the  right  spirit  and  in  the  right 
manner,  will,  moreover,  have  the  strongest  and  most  wholesome  influ- 


•  CompAre  the  remarks  of  ErMinas  on  real  stadiea.  ("  nutory  of  Education^  vol.  I.  p.  166.) 
In  the  third  edition  of  my  Oeograi)liy  I  have  cited  many  passages  from  the  clasjiics  which  re- 
quire information  on  natural  sultjocts ;  see,  for  instance,  p.  10,  rcmarlc  6 ;  p.  20,  remark  120 ; 
p.  62,  remark  2S;  p.  79,  remark  8C;  p.  28S,  remark  16,  dta 

t  Observe  the  number  of  articles  on  natural  science  in  Winer*s  **  Dictionary  of  X(Uural 
nUiory  ;^  I  may  refer  also  to  BocliMrt's  "  Ifterotolkmi^'"  to  Rosen miiller,  ifcc  The  application  of 
Ideological  hypotlieses  to  the  interpretation  of  Genesis  is  of  great  importance;  but  here  only  d** 
monstrated  Cacts  should  be  relied  on,  lest  the  pure  truth  be  defiled  and  made  contempUble  by 
Cantaatlc  human  conceptions — a  most  dangerous  misalliance. 
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ence  upon  the  development  of  a  Christian  theological  character.  On 
this  subject,  one  of  the  greatest  English  natural  philosophers  says :  * 
"Another  thing,  then,  that  qualifies  an  experimentarian  for  the  recep- 
tion of  a  revealed  religion,  and  so  of  Christianity,  is,  that  an  accus- 
tomance  of  endeavoring  to  give  clear  explications  of  the  phenomena 
of  nature,  and  discover  the  weakness  of  those  solutions,  that  superficial 
wits  are  wont  to  make  and  acquiesce  in,  does  insensibly  work  in  him  a 
great  and  ingenious  modesty  of  mind.  And  on  the  score  of  this  intel- 
lectual, as  well  as  moral  virtue,  not  only  he  will  be  very  inclinable, 
both  to  desire  and  admit  further  information,  about  things  which  he 
perceives  to  be  dark  or  abstruse ;  but  he  will  be  very  unapt  to  take, 
for  the  adequate  standard  of  truth,  a  thing  so  impeifectly  informed, 
and  narrowly  limited,  as  his  mere  or  abstracted  reason.  .  .  .  And 
though  a  vulgar  philosopher,  .  .  .  may  presume  that  he  under- 
stands every  thing,  and  may  be  easily  tempted  to  think  that  he  must 
not  hope,  nor  desire  to  learn  from  less  able  men  than  his  first  teachers ; 
and  that  that  can  not  be  true,  or  be  done,  which  agrees  not  with  his 
philosophy ;  yet  a  sober  and  experienced  naturalist,  that  knows  what 
difficulties  remain  yet  unsurmounted  in  the  presumedly  clear  concep- 
tion and  explications  even  of  things  corporeal,  will  not,  by  a  lazy  or 
arrogant  presumption,  imagine  that  his  knowledge  about  things  super- 
natural is  already  sufficient.  ....  And  this  frame  of  mind  is  a 
very  happy  one  for  a  student  in  revealed  theology.  .  .  .  An  as- 
siduous conversation  with  the  exquisitely  framed  and  admirably  man- 
aged works  of  God,  brings  a  skillful  considerer  of  them  to  discover, 
from  time  to  time,  many  things  to  be  feasible,  or  to  be  true,  which, 
while  he  argued  but  upon  grounds  of  incompetently  informed  reason, 
he  judged  false  or  unpracticaye."f 

To  these  remarks  of  the  excellent  Boyle,  I  will  add  a  single  obser- 
vation. The  capacity  for  objective,  independent  truth,  such  as  does 
not  depend  on  man,  seems  to  have  been  entirely  lost  by  many  persons 
who  have  occupied  themselves  exclusively  with  purely  verbal  studies. 
There  are  innumerable  persons  who  assert  that  there  exist  only  strictly 
individual  beliefs ;  that  some  have  one,  others  another ;  and  that  this 
variety  is  an  evidence  of  the  freedom  of  the  modern  method  of  inves- 
tigation.    This  unfortunate  belief  has  caused  much  trouble  in  theolo- 


•  BoyUt't  Work8,  6  vols.  foL,  Lond^  1T44 :  vol  v.  p.  66. 

t  I  repeat;  tbat  these  remarks  are  made  of  serlons  and  modest  eoDBideration  and  {nvefttlgaUoii 
of  ybcto  in  natural  science ;  not  of  unreasoning,  fantastic  hypotheses,  with  no  foundation  what- 
ever. These  may  lead  astray  silly  laymen,  and  It  is  only  when  knowledge  Is  the  object  that 
men  acquainted  with  the  subject  will  be  followed.  For  this  reason,  Tisionaries  have  far  more 
pupile— a  larger  public,  than  reasonable  men. 
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gy,  has  opened  the  door  to  all  manner  of  arbitrary  views,  and  has 
loosened  all  those  loving  bands  in  which  men  are  joined  by  the  com- 
mon recognition  of  eternal  and  holy  truths.  From  such  a  wicked 
arbitrariness  the  earnest  investigator  of  nature  turns  away;  his  obser- 
vations do  not  entice  him  into  error,  because  he  onlv  admits  that  his 
views  are  true  when  they  have  been  proved  by  their  agreement  with 
the  facts  of  nature.  Before  Kepler  discovered  his  first  astronomical 
law,  that  the  paths  of  the  planets  are  ellipses,  he  had  determined  upon 
another  figure.  As  Tycho's  observations  did  not  harmonize  with  this, 
he  rejected  it  and  took  the  ellipse,  which  entirely  harmonized  with 
them.  In  a  similar  irrefragable  manner  do  truths  appear  to  us  in 
crystallography ;  and  to  discover  their  beautiful  laws,  and  candidly  to 
recognize  them  when  discovered,  gives  great  pleasure  and  edification 
to  the  mineralogist. 

It  would  bo  exceedingly  beneficial  to  the  young  theologian,  to  be 
constrained  by  a  knowledge  of  nature,  to  acknowledge  some  truth 
entirely  independent  of  himself,  and  thus  to  become  humbled.  Under 
such  discipline  ho  would  more  nearly  approach  the  "  faith  which  pre- 
cedes knowledge;"  and  would  learn  to  approach  the  study  of  the 
Bible,  not  in  presumptuous  ignorance,  criticising  and  censuring,  but 
humbly,  with  holy  awe  for  impregnable  truth,  fast  founded,  and  higher 
than  all  reason. 

What  has  been  said  may  justify  the  wish,  that  in  recommending  to 
the  students  lectures  by  the  philosophical  faculty,  the  three  other  fac- 
ulties may  act  with  circumspection,  and  with  reference  to  the  connec- 
tion— sometimes  an  obscure  one — among  different  studies,  and  to  their 
influence  on  the  training;  of  the  students. 

IV.  Personal  Relations  of  the  Professors  to  Students. 

From  the  foregoing  it  follows,  that  at  present  the  students  are  re- 
garded not  as  entirely  free  and  independent  men,  but  as  youths,  grown 
beyond  school-discipline,  it  is  true,  but  yet  in  process  of  development 
and  progress  toward  manly  self-dependence.  The  necessity  will  be 
recognized,  of  not  leaving  them  to  themselves  during  this  dangerous 
process  of  emancipation ;  but  of  guiding  it  by  laws  and  personal 
influence. 

In  this  proceeding,  however,  paths  lead  off*  on  both  sides,  by  a  ten- 
dency to  do  too  much,  and  too  little.  Some  govern  too  much  by 
compulsory  lectures,  incessant  examinations,  and  oversight  of  expen- 
ses; while  others  think  every  new  student  a  quite  free  man,  capable  of 
ailvising  for  himself,  and  needing  scarcely  the  most  trifling  guidance 
during  his  life  as  a  student. 
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It  is  our  wish,  in  the  academical  legislation,  to  regulate  the  life  and 
studies  of  the  students  as  judiciously  as  possible,  without  injuring  their 
freedom ;  the  best  legislation  must,  however,  interfere  with  a  certain 
neutrality — with  the  cold  heartlessness  of  the  abstract.  Misunder- 
standings can  only  be  healed  by  paternal  faithfulness  on  .the  part  of 
.the  teachers  toward  the  students.  The  latter  are  the  congregations, 
of  whom  the  foimer  have  the  cure  of  souls,  and  for  whom  they  must 
in  future  render  an  account. 

Such  is  the  sentiment  expressed  in  the  statutes  of  the  university  of 
Halle.*  They  also  require  of  the  professors  unity  of  belief.  But  it  is 
not  enough,  they  add,  for  them  to  be  pure  in  their  teachings ;  they 
must,  by  an  unblamable  life,  and  serious  and  upright  character,  set  a 
good  example  to  the  students,  and  not  be  a  scandal  to  them;  and 
must,  by  word  and  deed,  promote  piety  and  morality  among  them. 

The  statutes  of  the  theological  faculty  of  Halle  go  more  into  details 
tinder  this  general  statement.  The  professors  of  this  faculty,  they 
enact,  must  maintain  unanimity  among  themselves ;  must,  with  one 
accord,  aid  their  students  as  if  their  own  sons,  with  paternal  counsel 
and  assistance;  and  to  this  end  shall  consult  together  at  the  beginning 
of  every  half-year  upon  what  lectures  shall  be  delivered,  in  order  to 
satisfy  all  the  requirements  of  the  students.  Therefore  it  is  necessary, 
they  proceed,  that  the  professors  shall  gain  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  students.  For  this  purpose  they  must,  ^  in  every  week,  upon  a 
fixed  day,  devote  an  hour  to  the  useful  employment  of  carefully  exam- 
ining the  progress  of  the  students  in  knowledge  and  in  life ;  the  plan 
being  so  adjusted  that  each  student  shall  come  before  them  once  in 
each  quarter  of  a  year.  If  the  number  of  students  should  increase  so 
that  one  hour  is  not  sufficient,  then  more  hours  must  be  set  apart  for 
BO  indispensable  a  plan." 

New-comers  are  to  be  questioned  upon  what  they  have  studied  at 
school  or  at.  other  universities ;  and  their  mental  capacity,  their  pur- 
poses, and  their  situation  as  to  means,  in  order  to  the  formation  of  an 
opinion  as  to  what  is  to  be  particularly  recommended  to  each  one. 
Above  all,  love  of  God,  and  humility,  are  to  be  prescribed  to  them.f 

In  another  place  they  say,  that  the  students  shall  often  be  remind- 
ed by  the  professors,  that  in  order  to  practical  theology,  elegant  and 


*  The  statutes  are  meant  which  were  enacted  in  1694,  at  the  estahllshment  of  the  anlTenlty. 
(Koeh,  i.  p.  466.) 

t  Koch,  i.  p.  4S3,  &C.  Tbej  recommended  to  the  professors  of  theology  to  laj  to  heart  an 
expression  of  fit  Augustine,  and  to  enforce  it  upon  their  students,  viz. :  **That  thej  shall  see. 
In  proportion  as  they  die  to  the  present  age ;  and  that  bj  as  much  as  they  live  for  it,  they  shall 
not  see."* 
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honorable  manners  and  abstinence  from  worldly  life  will  by  no  means 
suffice ;  but  that  it  requires  self-ilenial,  which  is  the  fruit  of  true  con- 
version.* 

The  first  impulse  toward  the  peculiar  character  of  the  academical 
organization  at  Halle  was  given  by  Spener.  As  early  as  in  1G90,  be- 
fore the  founding  of  the  university  of  Halle,  he  had  advanced  a  pro- 
posal, that  **at  every  university  there  should  be  appointed,  at  the 
public  expense,  a  learned,  wise,  and  pious  theologian,  who  should  not 
only  examine  the  knowledge  and  capabilities  of  new-comers,  but 
should  especially  give  them  Correct  ideas  about  theological  knowledge, 
that  they  may  learn  how  themselves  to  attain  it,  and  how  to  study  it 
in  a  proper  order."f 

It  is  evident  that  this  reference  is  not  to  a  merely  scientific  system 
of  hodegetics.  Spener's  plan  was  to  have  only  one  man ;  for  in  that 
controversial  period  he  might  well  despair  of  finding  an  entirely  unan- 
imous tlieological  faculty  to  fulfill  his  wishes.  How  gratified,  there- 
fore, must  he  have  been,  when  the  theologians  of  the  new  university 
of  Halle,  such  as  Francke,  Breithaupt,  and  Anton,  united  themselves 
with  one  mind  to  carry  them  into  execution.  They  complied  con- 
scientiously with  the  statutes  of  their  faculty,  and  even  did  more  than 
the  statutes  required.  They  devoted  some  hours  weekly  to  a  meeting 
of  the  faculty  in  the  house  of  their  dean,  examined  new-comers,  and 
caused  each  of  them  to  give  in  a  written  account  of  his  previous 
studies ;  and  then  they  mlvised  them  in  what  direction  to  prosecute 
them,  and  what  lectures  to  hear.  All  the  theological  students  were 
obliged,  every  term,  to  advise  with  the  professors,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
faculty,  on  the  lectures  they  had  heard  and  were  to  hear.  If  it  wjis 
found  that  a  student  was  dissipated  or  idle,  he  was  brought  before  the 
faculty  and  paternally  admonished ;  and  if  this  did  not  suffice,  the 
case  was  reported  to  his  friends. 

It  was  also  required,  that  the  students  should  bo  in  confidential 
communication,  not  only  with  the  body  of  the  faculty,  but  also  with 
individual  professors,  on  all  matters  relative  to  their  lives  and  studies. 

By  these  means  the  professors  became  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  students;  and  if  the  faculty  were  applied  to  for  testimonials  rela- 
tive to  a  stipend,  they  were,  it  is  said,  "  able  to  use,  in  most  of  them, 
very  definite  expressions." 

Thus  do  the  statutes  and  other  sources  describe  the  religious  care  of 
the  theological  faculty  of  Halle,  in  the  time  of  A.  H.  Francke. 

Of  course,  such  care  in  religious  matters  must  have  been  intended 

«  Kocb,  L  p.  487.  t  **  Francke't  JrutUutiowi;'  II.  p.  6a 
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to  secure  not  only  the  fullest  acquaintance  with  tlio  students,  but  also 
a  successful  religious  teaching  and  training  of  them.  And  now  I  can 
hear  more  than  one  reader  ask,  with  meaning,  whether  I  would  see 
this  plan  of  Francke  introduced  among  us  ?  The  question  is  asked,  in 
the  conviction  that  its  introduction  would  be,  at  least  in  our  own  times, 
impossible.  To  this  opinion  I  must  assent ;  and  on  the  point,  I  cite 
Francke  himself,  who  complains,  as  early  as  in  1709,  fifteen  years  after 
the  university  of  Halle  was  founded,  that  most  of  the  students  had 
lost  very  much  of  their  zeal  for  good.  He  describes  tlie  coarse  lives  of 
the  students,  and  observes,  that  the  well-meaning  care  of  the  theologi- 
cal professors  for  the  students  was  so  little  appreciated,  that  they  de- 
cidedly objected  to  it,  as  an  infringement  upon  their  freedom  as  stu- 
dents; and  that  the  good  advice  given  to  them  produced  no  results. 
And  he  adds,  "I  can  not  think  of  this  without  great  sorrow,  and  can 
not  sufiiciently  wonder  how  it  is  possible  that  so  little  result  has  come 
from  all  our  lectures  and  advice."* 

With  the  best  and  purest  intentions,  a  mistake  had  evidently  been 
made,  and  a  reaction  was  the  consequence.f  Instead  of  the  prevailing 
wild  student-life,  Francke  and  his  theological  colleagues  would  have 
introduced,  at  one  stroke,  a  still,  pious,  and  almost  conventual  discipline. 
Devotional  exercises  were  heaped  upon  devotional  exercises.  Pious 
emotions  and  excitements  were  encouraged  in  every  way.  Every  occa- 
sion was  seized  for  praying,  preaching,  exhoiting,  and  singing.  It  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  th«it  the  student-life,  based  deeply  on  the  cus- 
tom of  centuries  and  its  accompanying  coai-se  vices,  diametrically 
opposed  as  it  was  to  such  a  scheme  as  this,  should  have  made  a  pow- 
erful opposition  to  Francke's  efforts ;  so  that  he  prevailed  only  with  a 
quiet  and  meditative  class  of  students.  And  it  must  be  confessed,  that 
he  repelled  not  only  the  dissipated  and  wild  ones,  but  also  the  pure, 
able,  and  talented. 

I  may  thus  be  thought  to  retract  the  praise  which  I  have  bestowed 
upon  the  honest  efforts  of  Francke  and  his  friends,  and  their  services 
to  the  students.  By  no  means.  The  conscientious  manner  in  which 
they  performed  their  official  duties,  their  true  and  paternal  love  for  the. 
students,  render  them  rather  models  for  all  acjidemical  teachei*s;  while 
their  errors  may,  on  tlie  other  hand,  admonish  us  to  proceed  with  cir- 
cumspection, modest  wisdom,  and  a  Pauline  accommodation ;  and  to 
permit  youth  to  be  youth. 

•  Paranetical  Lecture*,  iv.  p.  111. 

t  ^History  of  Edw:ati(m^'^  vol.  II.  p.  147.  I  have  here  referred  to  Lather's  sound  views  on 
education,  ami  have  shown  that  they  were  decidedly  preferable  to  Francke'a,  in  wliich  there 
alreaily  prevaile<l  the  in.«ip{d  and  unmanly  creed  of  that  pietism  which  afterward  displayed 
Itsvlf  in  so  many  caricatured  phases. 
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Let  us  return  to  our  subject,  which  may  be  put  in  the  form  of  the 
following  question :  Is  legislation  and  strict  adherence  to  the  laws,  all 
that  the  university  requires  ?  I  reply,  by  no  means.  At  an  early 
period,  the  effort  was  made  to  control  the  students  by  pci-sonal  influ- 
ence. But  woe  to  the  universities  if,  as  was  the  case  with  the  ancient 
bursaries,  goats  arc  made  gardeners;  where  hirelings  arc  set  over  the 
students,  who  regard  not  their  good,  but  their  own  profit.  It  would 
be  better  for  the  students  to  be  left;  entirely  to  themselves  than  to  fall 
into  the  hands  of  such  men. 

At  Uinteln,  Marburg,  and  llclrastiidt,  new  students  were  required  to 
put  themselves  under  the  charge  of  some  one  instructor.  But  this 
seems  to  have  occasioned  great  abuses,  similar  to  the  previous  ones 
in  the  bursaries.  A  vigorous  production*  of  the  17th  century,  appar- 
ently emanating  from  llelmsUidt,  gives  strange  accounts  of  the  privi- 
leges of  the  so-called  "professor-students,"  that  is,  students  who  boarded 
at  the  tables  of  the  professors ;  and  who,  as  the  author  says,  **  had 
therefore  a  precedence  in  all  things,  above  the  convictorists"  (those 
who  ate  in  companies  together)  "and  citizen-students."  Among  these 
privileges  are  mentioned,  that  they  have  a  higher  place  at  church  and 
at  meetings,  even  at  the  Communion ;  that  they  are  to  take  fencing- 
lessons  only  of  the  fencing-master;  that  their  disputations  are  printed 
in  folio,  those  of  others  in  quarto;  that  they  may  wear  their  swords 
when  visiting  the  magnificu3;f  not  to  mention  some  less  elegant  ones. 
Though  this  author  may  somewhat  exaggerate,  still  his  production  in- 
dicates that  the  sacred  vocation  and  authority  of  the  teacher  were 
most  vilely  abused. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  cx?ntury,  Meiners  made  a  propo- 
sition as  laughable  as  it  was  exceptionable.  This  was,  to  have  board- 
ing esUiblishments  instituted  at  the  universities,  at  which  "  board, 
lodging,  and  attendance  should  be  so  excellent,  that  the  young  people 
would  desire  places  at  them  for  these  reasons  only.  Persons  at  these 
should  have  a  certain  precedence,  and  should  assert  it.  It  would  be  a 
great  recommendation  if  either  French  or  English  should  be  constant- 
ly spoken  at  these  boarding-houses.  This  would  free  them  from  all 
invidious  appearances.  Parents  would  tell  their  children,  and  the 
boarders  their  acquaintances,  that  that  boarding-house  had  been  select- 
ed only  on  account  of  the  language."  J 


♦  **  Cuvio^m  Inattffural  Disputation  on  ths  Law,  Privilege*,  and  Prerogatives  of  ths 
AtJienian  Pro/essor-Hudentii,  over  the  CititenstudetUe  and  CommuniHti.  ....  Bif 
Sehlingtchlangxchlorum.'^  Athens  here,  a^  Jn  Meyfart,  must  have  meant  an  extinct  Ocrman 
university;  while  Sanlathon,  Elbathpn.  Ac,  are  (le*lirnations  for  Jena,  Ilalle,  and  WlUenberg. 

t  Eector.       X  Meiners' "  Const itution,  Jkc,  of  the  German  Univereitiee,'^   OOttingen,  1S02. 
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Meiners  printed  this  plan  in  1802,  while  prorector  at  GOttingen.  It 
agrees  well  with  what  he  says  of  "  a  young  man's  success."  This,  ac- 
cording to  him,  "  depends  not  merely  on  his  capacity,  knowledge,  and 
moral  excellence,  but  always  in  part,  and  sometimes  entirely  or 
chiefly,  upon  his  deportment,  and  how  he  shows  his  bringing  up.''* 

It  is  most  injurious  to  students,  whose  manners  are  good,  to  be 
especially  introduced  into  the  social  circle  of  the  professors.  Such 
students  very  often  are  entirely  superficial,  unstable,  and  afraid  of 
labor ;  and  rely  for  success  upon  some  accomplishments  in  music,  and 
dancing,  or  by  a  gift  for  uselessly  passing  the  time  away.  Their  in- 
structors should  rather  remind  such  of  the  serious  duties  of  their 
present  and  future  vocations.  To  prefer  such,  on  account  of  mere 
external  show,  to  simple,  straightforward,  and  able  students,  is  most 
indefensible,  not  only  with  reference  to  those  who  are  thus  undervalued, 
but  still  more  on  account  of  those  thus  preferred,  who  can  not  but  see, 
in  such  treatment,  an  approbation  of  their  idle  employments,  which 
will,  at  last,  leave  them  in  lamentable  ignorance  and  insignificance. 

At  a  later  period.  Bavarian  ministerial  ordinances  repeatedly  rec- 
ommended to  the  professors,  especially  deans  of  faculty,  as  much  as 
possible,  to  wateh  over  and  direct  the  lives  and  studies  of  the  students. 
The  same  requirement  was  made  by  tlie  Prussian  ministry,  and  espe- 
cially in  a  rescript  of  14th  September,  1824.  This  observes  that  the 
management  of  the  studies  and  of  tlie  students  is,  no  doubt,  intrusted 
to  the  academical  authorities,  but  that  this  is  far  from  being  sufficient. 
The  students  often  attend  few  lectures,  or  none  at  afl ;  select  them  in- 
appropriately, in  an  improper  order,  or  attend  negligently.  The  min- 
istry believes  that  these  evils  can  be  cured,  "by  having  at  each  uni- 
versity a  number  of  professors  to  take  more  particular  charge  of  the 
studies  of  individual  students."  And  it  is  added,  "  this  may  be  done, 
either  by  appointing  for  this  purpose  such  professors  as  were  deans  of 
faculty  when  the  present  students  commenced  their  course,  so  that  at 
the  end  of  their  deanship  they  may  continue  in  this  special  oversight, 
or  by  appointing,  without  reference  to  the  deanship,  or  to  any  other 
academical  or  faculty  office,  professors  specially  fitted  for  the  place,  to 
be  properly  selected.  In  cither  case  they  will  have  the  duty  of  guid- 
ing and  overseeing  every  way  the  students  put  under  their  special 
charge,  and  in  particular,  of  watching  that  each  of  them  not  only 
attends  lectures,  but  makes  a  suitable  selection  of  them,  and  attends 
them  in  a  proper  order  and  regularly.  It  would  be  necessary,  te  this 
end,  that  the  professors  should  fully  know  what  lectures  have  been 
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already  attended  by  the  students  put  under  their  care ;  and  should 
keep  themselices  assured  that  they  are  orderly  and  rcguhir  in  attend- 
ance, that  if  they  should  fail  in  these  particulars,  they  may,  with 
paternal  care,  set  them  right.  And  it  will  likewise  be  necessary  that 
no  academical  stipends  shall  be  granted  without  their  report;  and 
tliat  those  which  are  given  should  be  given  only  on  the  production  of 
a  half-yearly  attestation  to  the  recipients'  studies."  * 

The  good  intentions  of  the  ministry  are  too  apparent  in  this  paper 
to  be  mistaken.  But  no  one,  even  moderately  familiar  with  the  usual 
circnmstancos  and  condition  of  a  univcreity,  will  bo  surprised  that — 
by  all  indications  at  least — the  plan  of  the  ministry  never  went  into 
execution.  This  may  be  concluded  from  a  second  rescript  of  9th 
January,  1830,  in  which  the  professore  of  the  univereity  at  Konigs- 
bcrg  are  required  to  assist  the  students  in»their  studies  with  their  ad- 
vice. This  says,  "  It  can  not  be  often  enough  repeated  to  the  pro- 
fessors, that  they  are  bound  to  exercise  unremitting  watchfulness  over 
the  industry,  the  learned  studies,  and  the  morals  of  the  students ;  and 
that  one  advice,  one  admonition,  given  at  the  right  time,  and  in  the 
right  manner,  by  a  professor  to  a  student,  is  more  useful  than  any 
number  of  police  ordinances"! 

If  this  committee  of  professors,  or  ephorate  over  the  students,  had 
existed,  this  latter  requirement  would  either  not  have  been  mentioned 
at  all,  or  would  have  been,  at  least,  expressed  in  another  way. 

Such  an  ephorate  over  the  theological  students  at  Erlangen  was 
established  in  1833.  At  its  head  was  placed  an  excellent  man,  learned, 
upright,  and  intelligent,  the  late  High  Consistory  Councilor  Ilofling, 
and  under  him  four  tutors  {repetenttn\  one  for  the  students  of  each  of 
the  four  years  of  the  course.  These  latter  were  mostly  eminent  men 
also;  some  of  them  of  celebrity  in  the  learned  world.  It  may  be 
imagined  that  though  this  arrangement  may  have  been  considered  ex- 
ceedingly improper  by  the  idle  students,  yet  that  the  industrious  ones 
would  have  fallen  in  with  it.  This  was  far  from  being  the  case,  these 
latter  also  felt  themselves  under  constraint  by  it,  and  the  idle  contrived 
so  to  evade  the  means  used  for  enforcing  industry,  as  not  to  be  reached 
at  all.  This  is  not  the  place  to  detail  all  the  misadventures  of  this 
ephorate ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  after  continuing  fifteen  years,  it  was 
discontinued.  J 

Thus  we  see  that  the  most  various  efforts  to  gain  a  personal  influ- 

♦  Koch,  II.  p.  190.  t  lb.,  il.  p.  205. 

X  A  fuller  acconnt  of  this  ephorate  will  bo  found  In  the  excellent  biography  of  Hiifling,  by  my 
respected  Wend  and  colleague,  Prof.  Nagelsbacb,  Id  vol  xxvL  of  the  "  UaxttU  of  ProUttanU 
i»m^  Appendix  to  the  July  No.,  p.  9. 
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ence  over  the  lives  and  studies  of  the  students,  have  sometimes  been 
thwarted  altogether,  and  sometimes  what  was  gained  was  imperfect  in 
manv  wavs,  and  of  brief  duration. 

"We  ought  not,  moreover,  to  conceal  the  fact,  that  the  students  have 
considered  all  legislation  for  the  oversight  and  regulation  of  their 
studies  by  the  authorities  as  an  attack  upon  their  freedom  as  students, 
and  have  opposed  it  accordingly,  however  well  meant 

They  will,  on  the  other  hand,  place  confidence  in  professors  who 
advise  them  truly,  faithfully,  and  honestly,  but  not  officially ;  I  may 
say,  without  their  official  faces  on.  But,  above  all,  the  professor  must 
have  at  heart  the  good  of  the  students ;  *  and  must  watch  and  pray 
that  the  confidence  reposed  in  him  by  the  students  does  not  lead  him 
into  vanity,  and  an  ambition  to  have  many  followers.  If  this  should 
happen,  he  must  find  his  reward  in  it  only ;  and  his  influence  upon 
the  students  can  not  be  good ;  and  for  the  reason  that  such  a  vain 
teacher  will  not  remain  open  and  true,  but  will  flatter  the  students,  in 
order  to  conciliate  them,  and  fasten  them  to  him. 

I3ut  in  this  way  a  vain  teacher  makes  vain  scholars;  who  would 
consider  any  serious  warning  or  admonition  from  any  one  else,  no  mat- 
ter how  true,  well-meant,  and  sincere,  a  deep  insult. 

y.  Shall  and  Large  UNiTEr.8rnK8.    Sctentifio  Academies. 

Our  discussions  of  the  various  university  laws,  and  other  experi- 
ments and  efibrts  to  control  and  direct  the  lives  and  studies  of  students, 
will  occasion  many  readers  to  imagine  that  one  or  another  remark  is 
applicable  to  small  universities,  but  not  to  large  ones ;  at  least,  what 
is  said  of  the  personal  influence  of  the  professore  over  the  students. 
Just  as  there  can  be  no  watchfulness  over  souls,  if  the  preacher's  con- 
gregation is  immoderately  large,  so  a  professor  at  Munich  or  Berlin 
can  not  attempt  any  personal  influence  upon  so  large  a  number  of 
students ;  or  can  at  most  labor  with  those  few  w  ho  are  especially  recom- 
mended to  him,  or  otherwise  come  into  close  contact  with  him. 

Many  persons,  however,  make  no  account  whatever  of  any  such  in- 
fluence. They  consider  the  universities  as  institutions  for  the  promo- 
tion of  science,  even  to  its  furthest  special  departments ;  and  the  lec- 
tures are  only  of  secondary  importance  to  them.  In  this  view,  it  is 
certainly  easy  to  show  that  the  purposes  of  a  univei-sity  will  be  better 
served  at  a  large  one  than  at  a  small  one.  They  refer  especially  to  the 
various  important  appurtenances  of  the  larger  universities ;  their  rich 

*  StcflTens  was  the  model  of  a  truly  paternal  Ariend  of  the  atadents ;  exhibiting  to  them  an 
Indescribably  pure  goodness  of  heart  and  self  sacrifice,  as  I  can  testify  thankftally,  fh>m  iny  own 
•zperience. 
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niincralogical  and  zoological  collections,  botanic  gardens,  physical  ap- 
paratus, chemical  laboratories,  large  hospitals,  anatomical  inuseiinis,  ikc. 
Tlic  smaller  universities  are  contemned,  because,  as  the  proverb  says, 
they  cut  their  coat  according  to  their  cloth,  and,  having  much  smaller 
incomes,  attempt  only  moderate  things.  And  it  is  said  that,  by  reason 
of  these  small  revenues,  they  cannot  procure  the  services  of  men  of  the 
highest  grade ;  or,  if  they  do  accept  situations,  they  commonly  remain 
but  a  short  time,  the  more  eminent  of  them  being  invited  to  larger 
universities. 

Before  proceeding  to  a  more  careful  comparison  of  the  respective 
value  of  large  and  small  universities,  we  must  oppose  the  notions  of 
the  object  of  a  university  which  are  advanced  by  these  advocates  of 
large  universities.  Universities  are  by  no  means  founded  exclusively 
for  the  promotion  of  the  sciences  as  such.  That  is  the  object  of  sci- 
entific academies;  while  universities  are  institutions  for  instruction. 
While  the  former  consider  the  present  aids  to  science  only  as  means 
to  be  used  for  further  attninments,  as  a  terminus  a  quo,  towards  great- 
er attainments,  and  are  solelv  devoted  to  the  extension  further  and 
further  of  the  limits  of  the  domain  of  science,  and  to  perfect  more  and 
more  fully,  and  establish  more  deeply  and  firmly,  every  particular  de- 
partment, the  latter,  the  universities,  have  not  all  this  for  their  imme- 
diate and  direct  object;  they  are,  I  repeat,  institutions  for  instruction. 
Tlie  immediate  business  of  the  teacher  is,  to  consider  what  has  been 
already  made  clear  and  certain  in  his  department;  and  to  communi- 
cate this  clearly  and  certainly  to  his  pupils.  lie  must  not  give  them 
must,  in  which  many  impurities  are  still  mingled,  but  well-worked  and 
pure  wine. 

Science  in  itself  is  the  object  of  the  academician ;  the  teaching  of 
science,  of  the  university  teacher.  This  teaching  is  his  oflicial  busi- 
ness ;  he  ought  not  to  lose  sight  of  it.  Complaints  are  justly  made  of 
such  gymnasium  teachers  as  lose  sight  of  such  teaching  as  is  adapted 
to  their  ])upils,  and  who  deliver  them  lectures  instead,  idly  anticipating 
the  university.  But  university  instructors  are  equally  blameworthy, 
who  lose  sight  of  their  proper  occupation,  and  idly  seek  to  make  them- 
selves academicians,  by  actual  and  purely  scientific  labors ;  in  their 
chase  after  celebritv  losing  sii::ht  of  their  office  as  teachers. 

One  who  is  true  to  this  object,  however,  will  feel  bound  always  to 
attiiin  a  more  profound  knowledge  of  his  department,  and  to  compre- 
hend it  more  clearly,  in  order  to  be  able  to  teach  it  more  thoroughly 
and  clearly.  Upon  such  a  conscientious  endeavor  a  blessing  will  rest; 
and  it  will  usually  more  promote  scientific  knowledge,  than  such  in- 
fatuation after  science  and  unloving  neglect  of  pupils. 
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The  academician  requires  a  most  extensive  apparatus  of  books,  nat- 
ural objects,  instruments,  &c. ;  the  newest  and  most  abstruse.  Desiring 
to  advance  further  and  further  in  his  science,  he  must  stand  at  the 
summit  of  it,  and  overlook  his  fellow-laborers  in  the  earth  below,  in 
order  rightly  to  perform  his  task  as  a  member  of  the  great  republic  of 
learning. 

The  university  instructor,  on  the  contrary,  needs  only  a  complete 
apparatus /or  teaching^  o{  books,  natural  objects,  instruments,  &c. ;  an 
apparatus  which,  as  to  its  purpose,  differs  much  from  that  of  the  acade- 
mician, and  may  usually  be  more  modest  and  cheaper.  The  exces- 
sive riches  of  the  apparatus  at  a  great  university  is  even  a  hindrance 
to  the  purpose  of  the  instruction.  The  scholars  are  not  capable  of 
managing  so  much  material.  A  light  can  be  extinguished  by  too 
much  oil,  as  well  as  by  too  little. 

The  affectionate  care  which  the  governments  have  of  late  bestowed 
upon  the  smaller  universities  in  reference  to  their  scientific  depart- 
ments, permits  us  to  hope  that  these  departments  will  gradually  be- 
come capable  of  answering  their  purposes.  Those  at  the  head  of  them 
must,  on  their  parts,  apply  judiciously  the  means  granted  them ;  must 
not  waste  them  uselessly,  nor  seek  impossibilities ;  nor  make  requisi- 
tions for  their  own  department  exclusively  and  without  reference  to 
the  rest,  and  without  looking  to  their  prosperity  also ;  which  would 
indicate  botli  want  of  fairness  and  of  general  scientific  develop- 
ment. 

Examples  will  make  this  clearer.  Suppose  I,  as  professor  of  miner- 
alogy at  Erlangen,  had  been  unable  to  take  pleasure  in  the  collection 
of  minerals  there,  having  got  it  into  my  head  that  they  were  of  very 
little  value,  because,  for  instance,  they  were  so  far  behind  the  rich  col- 
lection at  Berlin ;  and  that  I  was  always  thinking  about  the  magnifi(*^nt 
specimens  of  gold  there,  the  hundred  and  five  crystallized  diamonds, 
and  so  many  other  treasures.  This  scientific  envy  would  only  injure 
my  official  usefulness.  I  ought  rather  to  reflect  thus :  I  receive  so 
much  a  year  for  purchases  for  the  collection  of  minerals ;  how  can  I 
use  it  to  the  best  advantage  ?  If  I  seek  mostly  for  new  and  rare  ob- 
jects, and  am  ashamed  that  the  collection  should  lack  them,  I  can 
easily  waste  the  whole  amount  upon  a  few  newly  discovered  expensive 
specimens,  which  usually  will  have,  for  my  pupils,  a  value  relatively 
exceedingly  small.  As  a  teacher  of  mineralogy,  I  must  buy  what  is 
of  value  to  them.  And,  fortunately,  it  is  precisely  those  which  are 
cheapest ;  species  which  occur  most  frequently,  being  of  the  greatest 
significance  in  nature  and  in  life.  I  should  endeavor  to  make  the 
collection  of  these  as  complete  and  good  as  possible ;  so  that  the  pupil 
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may  have  before  bis  eyes  the  laws  of  the  progression  of  the  species, 
especially  in  a  well-arranged  series  of  distinct  crystals. 

In  like  manner,  the  zoologist  of  a  small  university  should  not 
aim  at  a  menagerie  like  that  at  London ;  the  botanist  should  not  de- 
mand immense,  magnificent  hot-houses,  and  a  special  palace  fur  the 
Victoria  Rcgina  ;  but  should  endeavor,  above  all,  to  complete  tho 
flora  of  his  locality,  as  being  botli  cheapest  and  the  most  appropriate 
for  his  instruction.  Nor  should  the  instructor  in  medicine  be  dis- 
gusted because  he  does  not  find  so  many  singular  cases  as  occur  in 
the  gieat  cities  and  their  institutions.  lie  should,  first  of  all,  learn  to 
manage  diseases  that  are  not  rare,  but  most  frequent — dropsy,  scarlet- 
fever,  <kc. 

But  I  may  be  thought,  in  defending  the  small  universities,  to  be 
making  a  virtue  of  necessity.     By  no  means. 

Tliere  is  no  more  difference  between  the  large  and  small  universities, 
either,  as  to  those  studies  which  are  taught  by  words  only. 

There  is  a  difficulty  at  the  large  ones,  for  which,  at  present,  we  see 
no  remedy,  and  which  arises  from  the  large  number  of  students.  I 
refer  to  what  has  already  been  said  of  the  necessity  for  dialogic  instruc- 
tion in  all  studies  where  actual  seeing  is  necessary  to  accomplishment; 
and  in  some  of  which  the  hands  must  also  be  instructed,  as  in  practi- 
cal chemistry  and  surgery.  This  is  out  of  the  question  wliere  the 
number  of  pupils  is  too  large ;  and  most  of  all,  when  they  are  begin- 
ners, who  usually  are  unable  to  help  themselves,  and  therefore  need 
from  the  teachers  assistance,  and  continual  watchfulness  over  the 
course  of  their  acquirements. 

This  is  the  case,  for  instance,  with  students  of  medicine.  It  is  ex- 
tremely necessary  that,  at  the  clinical  lectures,  they  should  themselves 
examine  and  treat  the  sick ;  but  this  is  impossible  when  the  instructor 
has  a 'large  number  of  pupils  and  spectators.  A  pupil  of  a  celebrated 
medical  professor  related  that  he  was  accustomed,  when  the  professor, 
with  his  crowd  of  students,  came  into  the  hospital,  to  fix  himself,  in 
advance,  near  some  one  bed,  and  to  be  content — and  to  be  obliged  to 
be — with  hearing  his  teacher's  observations  on  that  one  patient. 
Only  those  close  about  the  professor  were  in  any  better  case ;  and 
most  of  them  who  followed  his  long  circuit  at  a  distance,  received 
little  or  nothing.  This  was  at  a  large  university.  How  often,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  I  heard  the  praises  of  the  friendly  and  conscientious 
care  with  which,  at  the  clinical  lectures  of  the  smaller  universities,  the 
students  were  personally  instructed,  and  thus  prepared  for  their  future 
employment ! 

Similar  praise  is  bestowed  upon  various  departments  of  the  smaller 
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universities.     Not  being  over-filled,  personal  instruction  of  individuals 
is  practicable,  wherever  they  need  it  ^ 

Lastly,  I  should  remark,  that  in  great  cities  the  students  usually  live 
in  a  scattered  manner,  and  are  lost  in  the  crowd  of  people.  They  fail 
to  acquire  the  feeling  of  a  universit}',  the  sense  of  membei-ship  of  the 
community.  Their  university  years  do  not  assume,  to  them,  any  defi- 
nite and  peculiar  character,  as  years,  not  only  of  learned  labor,  but  of 
that  serious  training  of  the  character  which  their  collection  together 
would  promote,  but  which  the  dispei-sedness  of  a  great  city  injures. 
Their  teachers  mostly  remain  at  a  distance  from  them,  and  so  much 
the  nearer  are  the  temptations  which  offer,  and  oven  wickedly  force 
themselves  upon  them. 

If  it  is  claimed  that  at  large  cities  the  students  have  oppoitunities 
of  seeing  and  hearing  works  of  art,  it  may  be  answered,  that  the  stu- 
dents from  the  smaller  universities  go  in  great  numbers  to  Berlin, 
Munich,  Dresden,  &c.,  to  see  and  hear  those  very  works,  and  return 
full  of  every  thing  which  they  have  seen  and  heard. 

The  scientific  riches  of  the  larger  universities  can  best  be  made  use 
of  by  students  who  have  prepared  themselves  for  doing  so  at  the 
smaller  universities.  Thus  it  is  usual  for  medical  students  from  the 
smaller  universities,  during  the  latter  years  of  their  student  life,  or 
even  after  tiieir  degree,  to  resort  to  Berlin,  Vienna,  <kc.,  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  great  institutions  there ;  being  ready  to  profit  by 
them,  even  if  they  can  obtain  but  little  assistance.  The  same  is  true 
of  those  who  have  studied  natural  sciences  at  the  smaller  universities 
under  their  teachers ;  they  are  prepared  to  profit  by  collections,  <kc., 
without  aid.* 

In  conclusion :  a  word  on  the  assertion  that  the  smaller  universi- 
ties contain  no  celebrated  men ;  no  virtuosos.  This  might  easily  be 
refuted  by  an  enumeration  of  the  crowd  of  eminent  men  who  have 
taught  at  tiie  smaller  universities  for  centuries,  from  the  time  when 
Luther  and  Melancthon  taught  and  labored  at  Wittenberg,  down  to 
our  own.  It  is  true  that  the  eminent  men  are  invited  from  the  smaller 
to  the  larger  universities.  But  they  have  usually  acquired  their  repu- 
tation at  the  smaller ;  have  labored  there  during  tlieir  best  and  strong- 
est yeai"*,  unexhausted  and  eflScicntly.  Fame  usually  comes  late, — 
when  they  are  going  down  hill ;  the  invitation  to  the  great  university 
limps  along,  when  they  are  longing  for  their  evening  rest.  We  often 
hear  it  remarked,  that  tliey  are  resting  there  on  their  laurels. 


*  I  repeat  what  I  have  already  raid,  that  for  stadents  of  theology,  Uw,  and  philology,  the 
la^er  universities  have  not  a  shadow  of  advantage  over  the  smaller. 
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VL   ElXM»TAET    l3CfTKrCTI05   I!C   XATVmAL  ShKNCB  AT  T«V   rxiTRmHITT. 

In  the  time  of  Molanothon.  m  WittonU^nj  niAtlioniAtioAl  lonohor  d^ 
lirend  an  addivss  of  invitAtion  to  the  sttuients.  In  x\i\»  ho  |vr.-4iMH{ 
aridinietia  and  nrge^  them  not  to  be  disooumged  l»y  the  diflioulty  i>f 
that  fttudr.  Its  tir»t  elements  were  eA<y  ;  multiplication  and  dixision, 
it  is  true,  required  more  labor,  but  with  attention  c<>uld  W  ac<|uitxHi 
without  difficult V.  Tliere  are,  no  doubts  more  difficult  |>ortitin!i  of 
arithmetic;  but,  he  adds»  ^I  am  s|K^aking  of  tho  lH\crinnin|;,  which 
will  be  t'lught  to  you,  and  useful  to  you.^  In  rondinj;  thi^  we  can 
8CHrc«Iy  believe  our  eyes.*  We  shall,  however,  not  wonder,  u|H>n  U»- 
uoming  better  acquainted  with  the  Si'hool  instruction  of  that  |X'rii»<l. 
At  the  g}*mnasia,  arithmetic  was  either  not  t:iught  at  all,  or  as  an  ex- 
tra study.f  The  university  teachers,  tlicri»fore,  were  obligisl  to  ^o  over 
what  had  been  neglected  at  the  schools,  and  teach  elementary  {Hir- 
tions  which  are  now  taught  in  the  lowest  common -schools. 

Let  us  compare  with  this  the  tisk  of  a  university  mathemntical 
teacher  at  the  present  day.  lie  only  inquires,  What  is  the  IniHinrHa 
of  the  gymnasium  as  to  m.'ithematical  instruction ;  how  far  do  they 
carry  their  scholars?  And  if  the  answer  is.  To  the  understanding 
and  practice  of  plane  trigonometry ;  his  task  is,  to  make  tlio  trrnilintM 
ad  quern  of  the  school,  the  terminus  a  quo  of  his  own  teaching,  ami  to 
take  his  pupils  from  plane  to  spherical  trigononietry,  nnil  so  onward. 

It  is  not  very  long  since  the  first  serious  intnHluction  of  instruction 
in  natural  science  into  the  universities;  and  more  importance  in  «I:iily 
attached  to  it.  For  example,  my  official  predecessor,  Court-i^ouncilor 
Von  Schubert,  was  professor  of  natural  history  at  large,  and,  at  tho 
same  time,  of  the  special  departments  of /.oology,  botany,  and  mint^ral- 
ogy.  As  requirements  became  greater,  botany  was  first  set  off,  ami 
Court-councilor  Koch  appointed  professor  of  lH>t«uiy.  When  I  took 
Schubert^s  place  I  stated  that,  Upsides  natural  history  at  large,  F  (mmiM 
attend  only  to  the  special  department  of  mineralogy;  and  accord  if  i^rly 
Prof.  A.  Wagner  was  appointed  my  assisbmt  to  the  (rlmir  of  zoology. 
When  he  was  transferred  to  Munich,  a  special  professorship  of  zoojngy 
was  founded,  which  was  given  to  Court-councilor  U.  Wagner. 

Any  one  even  moderately  acquainted  with  the  progrcHs  of  nalnrnl 
history — who  has  merely  heard  of  the  immense  nund>er  of  species  col* 
lected,  examined,  and  described,  in  late  times,  will  h4K)  that  one  ]»rof<'a- 


•  Be*  **  IlUtnry  of  Education  ^**  vol.  I.  p.  819.  Tlw  pr^'Mnt  mm/  t>elonifi  wltli  tli«  (ir^vluiw 
portion  (vo!.  iiL  r*Art  I,  p.  13f);,  in  tea^.-hinc  natiirsJ  bUtorjr,  sri'l  ounUoum  It  morfi  lnt'»  il^(«ill,  m 
to  tbe  prewot  coodiUon  of  that  io»tf  uctl«/D  In  the  unironltUdi  t  Ibf  p.  MA. 
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sorsbip  of  natural  history  was  necessarily  divided  among  three  pro- 
fessors. 

This  is  the  condition  of  the  natnral-historical  departments  in  the 
universities,  as  to  their  scientific  aims ;  and  how  completely  have  these 
become  changed  within  the  present  century  ! 

But  the  university  teacher  is  concerned,  not  only  with  science,  but 
with  the  teaching  of  it ;  not  only  with  beasts,  plants,  and  stones,  but 
with  pupils.  And  has  there  been  a  change  here,  also,  within  fifty 
years  ? 

I  answer :  None  whatever.  As  to  natural  histor}',  they  come  to 
the  university  just  as  ignorant  as  they  did  fifty  years  ago,  notwith- 
standing the  demands  of  science  have  increju^ed  in  such  a  great  propor- 
tion. They  bring  just  as  much  knowledge  of  natural  history  as  the  Wit- 
tenberg mathematician's  scholars  did  of  arithmetic:  that  is,  none  at  ail. 

What  terminus  a  quo,  therefore,  shall  be  selected  for  the  instruction 
in  natural  history  of  the  univei"sity  ?  The  no-point  of  complete  igno- 
rance. Elementary  instruction  must,  therefore,  l>e  given,  at  any  rate ; 
just  as  the  Wittenberg  professor  had  to  teach  his  students  the  four 
ground-rules. 

However  disajrreeable  this  mav  sound,  wo  must  bv  no  means  over- 
look  this  necessity,  but  rather  give  it  the  more  attention.  We  must 
be  definite  upon  the  beginning,  progress,  and  purpose  of  natural-his- 
torical instruction  at  the  universities.  And  as  to  the  pupils,  we  shall 
not  speak  of  those  few  who  devote  themselves  entirely  to  natural  his- 
tory, but  of  those  who  pureue  professional  studies,  especially  medicine. 

These,  as  we  have  seen,  are,  in  Prussia  and  Bavaria,  examiue<l  in 
zoology,  botany,  and  mineralogy ;  and  thus  must  appoi  tion  their  time 
and  labor  among  the  three;  and  also,  the  requirements  from  them 
must  be  proportioned  to  their  attiiinmcnts  in  the  same.  They  arc  also 
examined  in  physic,  chemistry,  and  pharmacognosy ;  which,  together 
with  their  professional  studies,  leave  them  not  much  time  for  natural 
history.  The  most  valuable  part  of  the  lectures  on  it  they  hear  during 
one  short  summer  term ;  the  more  diligent  repeating  the  course,  as  far 
as  their  professional  studies  will  allow,  during  the  next  summer  term. 

Let  me  be  permitted  the  following  observations  on  this  point.  For 
teaching  J^tin,  some  sixteen  terms  are  employed  at  the  schools;  being 
eight  classes.  And  in  one  short  term— or,  at  most,  in  two— the  stu- 
dent is  expected  to  acquire  an  unheard-of  mass  of  knowledge  of  natu- 
ral science,  when  not  even  the  A  B  G  of  it  has  been  taught  him  at 
school.* 


*  I  un  far  from  requiring  that  natural  science  shall  be  put  on  an  equalitj  with  langna^  at 
the  gymnasiuin.    Thla  would  be  very  absurd ;  but  the  entire  neglect  of  It,  at  thU  daj,  seems  ia- 
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When  I  was  appointeil  profewor  of  natnral  history,  T  Ret  myself 
about  considering  my  duties.  Without  confining  mysolt"  strictly  to  the 
usual  conception  of  **  natural  liistory/'  I  determined  to  become,  though 
unostentatiously,  a  supplementary  instructor  for  the  omissions  of  the 
gymnasium  course,  and  to  teach  such  studies  ns  my  pupils  ought  to 
Lave  learned  at  the  school :  that  is,  mathematical  and  physical  geogra- 
phy, mineralogy,  botany,  zoology,  and  lastly,  anthropology.  In  this 
manner  also,  I  became  clear  as  to  the  just  extent  and  the  proper  uIU* 
mate  purpose  of  my  instrucaion. 

My  lectures  were  intended,  as  T  have  more  fully  explained  in  another 
place,*  to  introduce  youths  before  employed  almost  exclusively  about 
words,  and  who  knew  of  no  organ  for  learning  except  the  car,  to  a  de- 
partment of  learning  entirely  new  to  them,  and  prosecuted  mostly  by 
the  eye.  To  onil  explanations  I  added,  as  far  as  possible,  the  exami- 
nation of  minerals,  plants,  and  animals.  This  was,  however,  only  to 
open  their  eyes,  as  it  were;  for  a  thorough,  permanent,  and  satisfactory 
acquaintance  with  the  subjects  in  hand  was  not  to  be  thought  of;  their 
eyes  were  too  fast  shut,  and  the  time  much  too  short  This  practice 
was  first  cominence<l  in  the  lectures  on  mineralogy,  botany,  and  zool- 
ogy, as  connected  with  general  natund  history.  The  exercise  of  their 
eyes,  before  so  neglected,  and  incapable  of  intelligent  observation,  was 
secured  by  exaniining  minerals,  plants,  and  animals,  and  was  so  man- 
aged as  to  proceed  together  with  the  elementary  instruction  in  miner- 
alogy, botany,  and  zoology. 

Such  lowest  cla«4?es  in  natnral  history  require  a  teacher  who  can 
deal  with  each  scholar,  with  inexhaustible  patience,  and  lead  him  to 
consider,  in  a  proper  order,  the  species  in  their  scientific  arrangement; 
while  at  the  same  time  he  goes  forward  in  the-  development  of  his 
power  of  vison  and  of  comprehension,  and  in  knowledge  of  the 
subject. 

In  such  exercises  the  pupil  of  twenty  years  of  age  has  no  advantage 
over  one  of  ten  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  younger  has,  usually,  much 
more  receptive  capacity,  and  an  apprehension  of  things,  purer  and  not 
modified  bv  reflection. 

The  teacher  of  these  elements  must  have  the  feelings  and  senti- 
ments of  an  elementarv  tciM'her:  he  must  be  interested  as  much  in  the 
development  of  his  pupil  as  in  his  science;  must  be  able  to  draw  up 

defensible.  See  my  olisorvations  (p.  140,  juirt  1,  of  vol.  lii.  of  this  work^  on  instruction  In  natn- 
ral knowlcHlsre  at  the  {rynina.siuin.  So  fbr  as  such  studies  are  Introduced  there,  however,  it  It 
naturally  tlie  duty  of  the  uiiiverrity  to  make  changes  corrc9p«»nding  with  the  amount  of 
knuwioiliure  hriMight  from  the  g}'mnai>iuin  by  the  studenta. 

•  See  "*  UUILoni  of  Education;'  vol  iil.  part  1,  ^  16S. 
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as  correct  a  monograph  of  his  scholar  as  of  a  species.  Of  course  he 
must  not  lecture,  but  must  teach  dialogically.  And  afUir  this  eloinent- 
arj  instruction,  iiigher  classes  must  follow. 

It  is  the  business  of  the  Sitholars  in  elementary  zoology,  to  go,  under 
the  direction  of  their  teacher,  if  not  tlirougli  the  whule  zoological  col- 
lection, yet  through  the  most  important  parts  of  iL  Its  system  must  be 
made  known  to  them,  not  by  instruction  mostly  oral,  such  as  often  fol- 
lows a  r<i])id  display  of  the  animals,  but  must  be  made  real  by  thorougli 
examination  of  a  scientificallv  arran<;ed  collection  ;  and  from  this  actual 
intuition  the  teacher  must  deduce  the  positive  verbal  definitions  of  the 
various  species,  genera,  &c.^  as -well  as  by  comparing  them  together,  a 
knowledge  of  the  differences  of  the  same. 

The  second  class  in  zoology  will  study  comparative  anatomy  ;  using, 
at  first,  Liimaeus*  Descriptive  Zoology,  and  afterward  Cuvier's  *^Ana' 
tomie  Comparee  ;**  the  knowledge  of  the  more  important  species  of 
animals  being  now  sup]>osed.  It  is  now  also  time  to  begin  with  or- 
ganic chemistry  and  physiology. 

The  elemcntiiry  instruction  in  mineralogy  begins  with  a  knowledge 
of  the  species  by  their  external  distinctions.  Among  other  things, 
there  is  now  necessary  a  knowlcnlge  of  the  forms  and  families  of  crys- 
tals, which  can  scarcely  be  gained  at  all  except  by  the  eye;  and  skill 
in  recognizing  them  in  the  minerals  themselves.  From  this  elementary 
class  different  paths  lead  to  the  higher  classes.  The  physical  knowl- 
edge of  the  crystals  leads  to  pure  mathematical  crystallography ; 
mincralogical  chemistry  seems  as  necessary  a  complement  to  knowl- 
edge of  the  exteriors  of  minerals,  as  in  organic  chen)istry,  to  descriptive 
zoology  and  botany.  In  this  elementary  course  on  mineralogy  the 
scholar  also  receives  the  beginning  of  the  more  import:int  departments 
of  physical  instruction,  as  electricity,  magnetism,  optics ;  and  it  is  like- 
wise a  neces8;iry  preparatory  school  for  geognosy. 

Ik)tany  must  also  U^gin  with  the  simplest  acquaintance  with  the  prin- 
cipal genera  and  species;  to  proceed  either  on  the  Linn:ean  system, or 
by  a  selection  of  the  most  distinct  families  of  plants.  Excursions  and 
the  botanic  garden  must  be  made  use  of  at  the  same  time.  In  the  ganlen, 
all  the  species  of  one  geims  should  stand  together,  as  far  as  possible ; 
and  the  scientific  arrangement  should  be  clearly  distinguishable  by  the 
eye.  A  plan  of  the  garden  should  also  be  lithographed,  giving  the 
genera  as  they  stand  on  each  bed.  With  this  plan  in  hand,  and  with 
tlie  names  of  the  species  on  each  bed,  the  pupil  can  e:isily  make  his 
own  way,  even  with  little  aid  from  his  teacher. 

The  elementary  course  on  botany  should  last  from  planting-time 
till  seed-time ;  to  instruct  the  pupil  not  only  in  the  recognition  and 
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description  of  the  species,  &c^  but  in  the  development  of  plants,  from 
their  sprouting  until  the  ripening  of  the  seed. 

In  higher  elM$«e8,  the  chemistry,  physiology,  and  geography  of  plants 
irill  be  taught 

Elementary  instruction  in  mineralogy,  bot:iny,  and  zoology  should 
be,  in  my  opinion,  as  simple  as  possible ;  and  not  }K'rplexed  by  prema- 
ture hastcnino;  into  branches  which  belono^  further  forward.  For  ex- 
ample,  mineralogical  chemistry,  as  I  have  remarked,  must  follow 
descriptivu  mineral<.>gy,  which  relates  to  external  characteristics.  The 
fonner,  without  actual  chemical  o^Hsrations,  is  nothing  but  a  descrip- 
tion of  ojieratiuns,  a  statement  of  analytical  results — nothing  but  mere 
words.  Any  competent  person  will  testify  that  it  is  out  of  the  question 
to  pursue  a  thorough  course  of  mineralog}*^  anil  one  of  mineralogical 
chemistry  at  the  same  time.  A  brief  anecdote  will  show  why  the  for- 
mer must  precede.  A  certain  chemist  published  an  analysis  of  zircon, 
which  gave  a  constituent  not  before  found  in  zircon.  A  second  dis- 
tinguiHhed  analyzer,  therefore,  examined  a  number  of  zircons,  but  could 
discover  not  an  atom  of  this  constituent.  This  incoaiprehcnsible 
enigrma  was  very  simply  solved,  by  the  fact,  to  wit,  that  the  mineral 
analvzed  bv  the  iir>t  cliemiht  was  not  zircon ;  he  havino^  misnamed  the 
minenil  for  want  of  tIiorou(;li  mineralomcal  knowledi^c.  A  correct 
determination  of  the  mineral  must  precede  the  analysis  of  it;  mineral- 
ogy must  precede  mineralogical  chemistry.  In  the  same  way  the 
anatomist  iiiiirht  err  if  he  had  misnamed  the  animal  he  was  anato* 
miziug,  from  lack  of  knowledge  of  descriptive  zoology, 

VII.  Students'  Sonos. 

Popular  songs,  which  arc  extensively  sung  at  any  period,  reveal  the 
tendencies  of  the  jHiople.  "Out  of  the  abundatice  of  the  heart  the 
mouth  speaketh."  Sometimes  these  are  sad  remetnbrances  of  a  greater 
and  better  time  past,  lamentations  over  its  transientness,  longing  after 
a  better  futun»,  or  joyous  pleasure  in  the  present.  The  unfoitunato 
years  of  the  French  tyranny  were  already  approaching  when  the  Ger- 
mans sang,  "  Life  let  us  cherish,  while  yet  the  taper  glows;"  under  the 
domination  of  Napoleon,  was  to  be  heard,  in  every  street,  '*  It  can  not 
always  thus  remain;"  but,  in  1815,  the  victors  sang  Schenkendorf'a 
song,  *•  How  to  me  thy  pleasures  beckon,  after  slavery,  after  strife." 

If  we  had  a  complete  collection  of  the  songs  which  the  German 
poets  have  sung  at  ditferent  times,  we  should  obtain  profound  views  of 
the  condition  of  the  universities  at  those  times.  A  chief  chapter  in 
tlie  histf>ry  of  these  songs  includes  the  years  of  the  war,  1813  to  1815. 

In  earlier  times  the  students  sang  songs  animated  with  the  spirit  of 
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the  Burschon :  beer,  tobaccx),  idleness,  dueling,  were  celebrated  in  a 
vulgar  manner ;  and  some  most  obscene  songs,  even,  were  in  vogue. 
The  reverse  of  these  indecent  songs  were  lamentably  sentimental  ones, 
in  which  the  singer,  putting  himself  in  the  future,  looks  back,  with 
sorrow,  to  the  pleasant  life  of  the  universities,  and  paints  the  Philister- 
life  as  quite  the  opposite  of  his  lost  academical  paradise.  There  were 
some  of  them  which  celebrated  the  sickness  which  follows  a  day  spent 
in  dissipation. 

I  am  not  exaggerating ;  the  Commers-book  contains  my  evidence. 
For  instance,  how  often,  among  others,  wore  numerous  reckless  and 
abandoned  parodies  on  the  |)salm,  £cce  quam  bonum  (Behold  how  good, 
dec),  sung. 

The  pitiable  young  men  of  that  period  had  no  pure  and  lofty  ideal ; 
no  patriotism  nor  religion  inspired  them.  It  was  only  here  and  there 
that  a  better  spirit  prevailed  in  their  songs, — where  and  how  could  it 
have  been  displayed  in  their  lives  ?  In  the  "  Country's  Father"  they 
sang: 

*'  Life  and  goods 
For  thee  to  give 

Are  we  h11  a8  one  agreed. 
All  pre(Nired  to  die  we're  found, 
Feiiiing  not  the  dewily  wounil. 

If  the  fatherland  hath  need." 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  this  stanza  proi^eeded  from  the 
same  feelings  with  the  watchword  of  the  war  of  freedom,  "  With  GkA, 
for  king  and  fatlicrland."  Very  distant  was  any  such  conception,  in  a 
time  when  there  was  no  opportunity  to  die  for  their  country  except  by 
enlisting  in  a  standing  army ;  a  most  frightful  thing  to  a  student.  The 
display  of  aspiration  after  the  patriotic  purpose  of  this  poem,  then, 
must  be  circumscribed  bv  the  naiTOw  limits  of  student-life,  where  the 
singers  with  drawn  swords,  and  a  row  of  hats  stuck  on  them,  thought 
little  enough  of  lighting  or  dying  for  their  fatherland.  The  Prceses  of 
the  meeting  sung : 

"  Then  bring  him  up ;  his  head  I'll  decorate 
By  laying  Kwonl-stroke  on  his  pate. 
Hail  to  our  brother !  long  live  he, 
And  hounds- foot,  who  insults  him,  be.'* 

But  we  hear  nothing  of  the  Bulce  et  decorum  2>ro  patria  niori^  and 
are  transferred  from  the  atmosphere  of  holy  and  noble  patriotism  to 
the  wild,  unholy  sphere  of  the  Comment;  to  the  sphere  of  a  false 
honor,  recognized  neither  by  Christians  nor  heathens,  and,  least  of  all, 
by  God. 

With  the  sad  year  of  1806  began  a  new  period  for  the  universities; 
by  the  awakening,  in  many  students,  of  a  deep  and  pitiful  love  for  their 
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poor  enslaved  country.    Tliis  was  proved  by  the  engagement  of  all  the 
students  to  wLom  it  was  possible,  in  the  war,  in  1813. 

At  their  return  to  the  universities,  in  1815,  there  came  into  vogue 
a  new  and  loftier  class  of  songs.  Most  of  the  previous  student  songs 
were  disused,  and  their  places  8upplie<i  by  patriotic  songs  by  Korner, 
Schenkendorf,  Arndt,  and  others.  The  same  young  men  who  had 
fought  in  the  battles  of  the  war  of  freedom,  sung  these  songs  with  en- 
thusiasm, and  handed  them  down  to  subsc-quent  generations.  The  in- 
fluence of  tiie  Turners  and  of  the  Bursolienschaft  was  prominent  in 
causing  this  state  of  tilings. 

The  song-books  published  just  after  the  war  are  very  characteristic. 
One  published  by  Binzer  and  Methfessel,  in  1818,  contained  "ancient 
and  modern  student  songs,  drinking  songs,  patriotic  songs,  and  songs 
for  war  and  for  the  Turners."  But  it  was  a  heteroofeneous  mixture. 
Many  of  the  old  student  songs,  such  as  **  (^a  (ja,  we've  feasted,"  or, 
**  Crambainboli,"  seem  much  too  vulijar  bv  the  side  of  such  loftv  and 
heroic  ones,  inspired  by  patriotism,  as  **  A  higher  sound  is  heard," 
**Sad  forebodinir  deadlv  wearv,"  and  "In  a  sockI  hour  are  we  united." 
The  butterfly  was  still  in  the  pu2xi  condition.  Still,  some  of  the  older 
songs  admitted  are  inspired  by  nobler  feelings,  and  express  a  noble  love 
of  countr)';  as,  for  instance,  "Place  you,  brothers,  in  a  circle." 

I  need  scarcelv  sav  that  such  men  as  Methfessel  and  Binzer  would 
not  admit  anv  indecent  sonors,  or  even  anv  in  the  least  ambiguous  ;  but 
they  adhered  too  closely  to  university  traditions  in  admitting  songs 
there  for  many  veai*s. 

In  the  same  year,  1818,  when  MethfesscFs  book  appeared,  a  collec- 
tion was  ]»ublished  at  Berlin,  entitled  "  German  Son<js  for  Young  and 
Old!''*  This  does  not  profess  to  be  a  Commers-book,  and  the  editors 
were,  therefore,  not  tempted  to  insert  those  weatherbeaten  old  songs; 
but  the  collection  deserves  mention  here,  because  made  by  Turnei*s  and 
meml>ers  of  the  Burschenschaft,  and  in  great  reputation  among  the 
students.  It  included  the  best  popular  and  patriotic  songs,  especially 
such  as  related  to  the  jrlorious  war  of  freedom.  There  were  also  some 
choice  religious  hymns.  These,  indeed,  could  not  properly  be  omit- 
ted; for  if  the  motto  of  the  Turnei-s,  "Bold,  free,  joyous,  and  pious," 
was  true,  they  must  naturally  publish,  not  only,  "bold,  free,  and  joy- 
ous" songs,  but  "  pious"  ones  also. 

If  this  patriotic  spirit  had  but  continued  to  be  more  and  more  pro- 
foundly inwrought  with  Christianity!  But  the  times  were  not  ready 
for  this,  and  therefore  the  vounir  men  fell  into  error.  Sand's  fcaiful 
crime,  as  we  have  seen,  was  a  source  of  inciilculable  evils  to  the  uni- 
versities. 
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Tliere  next  followed  a  period  during  which  there  was  an  end  of  in- 
Docent  songs  and  singing;  a  period  during  which  one  part  of  the 
young  men  was  absorbed  in  troubled  melancholy  and  gloomy  brooding 
over  the  future  of  the  country.  During  this  appeared,  in  1819  and 
1820,  A.  Follcnius'  ''Free  Voices  of  Bold  Youths 

These  songs  mark  a  turning-point.  On  one  hand,  they  belong  to 
the  past,  the  period  of  the  war  of  freedom  ;  as,  for  insUmce,  a  number 
of  songs  by  Korner,  Schenkendorf,  and  Arndt.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  writers,  despairing  of  the  present,  turned  their  eyes  toward  a  pre- 
sumed better  future,  for  whose  introduction  they  called  enthusiastically, 
and  with  a  demoniac  force  in  their  fioetry.  There  is  no  mtire  despair 
about  foreign  dominion.  Chivalry,  empire,  revolution,  popular  repub- 
licanism, freedom,  and  equality,  rush  confusedly  about  together  in 
their  enthusiastic  compositions,  elements  most  various,  and  even  most 
inconsistent  Even  Chnstianity  is  drawn  into  the  elemental  storm ; 
that  is,  the  name,  for  the  thing  itself  is  distorted  and  deformed  beyond 
recoffnition. 

Excellent  melodies  doubled  the  influence  of  these  songs;  their 
wretched  convulsive  perplexities  were,  as  it  were,  thus  gilded  over.* 

While  this  collection  had  a  character  in  part  only  too  distinct,  that 
which  succeeded  it  was  without  one.  It  contained  songs  of  the  most 
various  periods,  and  most  various  and  even  opposite  character. 

After  the  year  1830,  however,  new  elements  are  tbund  in  the  song- 
books  ;  radicjil  songs,  namely,  by  Ilerwegh  and  similar  poets,  marked, 
not  by  the  earlier  stormy  poetical  puwer,  but  by  a  profoundly  bitter, 
and  even  malicious  character.  The  confusion  was  increased  bv  the 
addition  to  the  previous  enthusiastically  patriotic  song<,  characterless 
cosmopolitiin  ones  were  added.  We  find  Arndt's  "  What  is  the  Ger- 
man Fatlierland  ?"  and  **  What  do  the  Trumpets  sound  ?"  Kurner's 

'*  ITiis  is  no  war  to  which  the  Crowns  are  knowing, 
A  crustule  is  it — 'tis  u  holy  war,"  &c. 

And  in  the  same  collection  we  find  the  Mai-seillaise  I  Did  not  these 
catholic-minded  editors,  then,  know  who  are  meant,  in  the  Marseil- 
laise, by  the 

"  f^roces  Koldats 
(Qui)  viennent  juK(iue  dans  vos  bras, 
Egorger  vos  fils,  vos  oomitagncS'^'** 

by  the  "horde  d'esclaves,  de  traitres,"  &c.?  And  if  they  did  know, 
what  is  the  name  which  their  insertion  of  it  deserves  ? 


*  For  ft  correct  opinion  m  to  th«M  Bongi,  tee  Um  MOtiunt  of  Kvl  Follenlct  and  hU  Mondl- 
anU^  pp.  Ill,  125,  Ae. 
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With  patriotism  disappeared  also  lofty  purity  of  morals  and  piety. 
The  ancient  vnlgar  songs  which  the  Burschenschaft  had  driven  away, 
make  their  appearance  again  in  the  modern  song-books,  with  additional 
ones  of  the  same  kind.  The  beastly  indecency  of  the  ancient  onesSs^ 
however,  most  prominent ;  and  becomes  doubly  reckless  and  bad. 

At  a  very  recent  period  have  been  put  forth,  by  students*  societies, 
■ong-books  which  adhere  to  Christian  and  to  strict  moral  principles. 
In  some  incomprehensible  way,  however,  have  crept  into  these  books, 
among  songs  of  the  most  beautiful  character,  a  few  stray  ones  of  a  dia- 
metrically o}>posite  character.  It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  this  error 
oonld  be  cured  in  a  new  edition,  and  the  appearance  of  evil  removed. 

FAREWELL. 

A  heavy  responsibility  rests  on  every  writer  on  pedagogy ;  a  respon- 
tibility  which  increa<«es  if  his  book  h.is  any  influence  on  actual  life. 

May  tliis  work  of  mine,  and  especially  the  latter  part  of  it,  give  pain 
to  no  reader.  I  have  written  nothing  without  consideration  and  re- 
flection ;  yet  I  can  say,  with  the  psalmist,  *^Lord,  who  can  understand 
his  errors?     Cleanse  thou  me  from  secret  faults." 

And  I  say  this,  even  in  reference  to  those  busy  years  of  inquiry 
which  I  passed  at  Breshiu  and  llallc,  after  the  war  of  freedom ;  espe- 
cially during  that  wretched  period  which  came  upon  the  universities 
after  Sand's  unrighteous  deed.  And  still,  during  the  most  friendly 
and  open  intcrcoui'se  with  loved  students,  I  w^is  obliged  to  keep  silenco 
respecting  many  bitter  truths,  which,  however,  if  said,  would  only  have 
awakened  or  increased  ill-feeling. 

I  hope  that  that  severe  discipline  taught  me  moderation  and  reli- 
gious modesty,  which  will  prevent  me  from  inconsiderate  haste,  even 
in  statements  most  interesting  to  my  heart. 

It  was  my  repulsive  and  troublesome  task  to  describe  the  frightful 
condition  of  the  life  of  the  students,  as  it  appeared,  especially  during 
the  seventeenth  century,  in  the  most  frightful  period  of  the  history  of 
our  countiy.  With  correspondingly  greater  pleasure  I  considered  the 
many  efforts  which,  at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  and  during  and 
after  the  war  of  freedom,  were  made  for  good  purposes,  by  the  stu- 
dents. During  the  first  part  of  this  time,  there  prevailed  an  active 
and  laborious  attention  to  science,  and  in  the  ancient  and  modem 
classics;  and  the  young  were  also  deeply  interested  in  the  profound 
and  poetical  study  of  natural  philosophy.  Love  of  their  country,  how- 
ever, was  asleep,  although  afterward  only  too  sadly  awakened ;  Chria- 
tianity  wore  the  color  of  a  poetical  romance,  its  moral  side  being  more 
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out  of  sight ;  and  the  life  succeeding  that  at  the  university,  was  thought 
of  only  unwillingly. 

During  the  second  part  of  this  period,  prevailed  the  powerful  patriot- 
ism and  strict  morality  kindled  by  the  war  of  freedom.  The  romantic 
element,  on  the  other  hand,  decreased ;  and  Christianity  appeared  no 
longer  in  the  character  of  romance,  but  rather  suffered  the  chhrosit 
of  a  moralizing  rationalism. 

During  about  the  last  twenty  years,  the  youth  of  the  universities 
have  passed  into  a  third  stage ;  I  refer  to  the  associations  which  have 
been  founded  under  the  name  of  Christian. 

A  holv  coura;;c  is  needed  to  ser>'e  and  contend  under  that  name. 

'*  A  coward  knavo,  who  still  doth  stand. 
When  *  Forward !'  doth  his  chief  command." 

A  students'  association  which  professes  that  Christianity  is  its  chief 
aim,  has  indeed  aimed  high.  But  the  higher  its  purpose,  so  much  the 
more  earnest  and  efficient  does  its  life  become.  May  they  always  be 
thoughtful  of  the  warning  words : 

"  Let  our  thoughts  still  watchful  be, 
If  our  hearts  for  truth  shall  care, 
If  our  souls  depend  on  Hiee, 
If  we  wf/n,  or  if  we  are,'* 

Tliis  is  not  said  in  the  sense  of  a  false  pietism ;  it  is  an  urgent  ad- 
monition to  do  the  truth  (John  iii.  21). 

It  should  not  be  supposed  that  the  previous  noble  aims  of  the  youth 
of  the  universities  have  entirely  perished,  or  that  they  are  to  be  reck- 
oned of  a  grade  inferior  to  the  magnificence  of  Christian  enterprise. 
This  would  be  altogether  to  misunderetand  Christianity.  Love  of 
country  will  never  be  repressed,  but  sanctified  and  enlightened  by 
Christianity.  For  my  love  of  my  country  is  the  first  element  of  love 
to  my  people ;  to  the  people  among  whom  God  has  c^msed  me  to  be 
bom,  to  be  useful  and  helpful  to  my  neighbor ;  it  is  my  preparatory 
school  for  eternity. 

In  like  manner  it  would  be  a  pseudo-pietistic  barbarism  to  reject 
science  and  art ;  they  should  be  purified  and  sanctified  and  made  an 
acceptable  offering  to  the  Lord,  from  whom  come  all  good  gifts,  and 
likewise  all  natural  endowments,  so  far  as  they  are  good. 

My  love  to  many  members  of  these  Christian  associations  at  the 
universities,  upon  which  I  heartily  ask  God's  blessing,  would  not  suffer 
me  to  refrain  from  these  observations.  May  lie  preser\'e  them,  in  this 
world  of  investigation,  preserve  them  from  vanity  and  love  of  life,  and 
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grant  them  heroic  minds  in  the  difficult  ago  in  which  we  live,  and 
Btrengtiien  and  establish  them. 

To  those  dear  young  men  who  preserve,  in  the  depths  of  their 
hearts,  a  love  to  their  fatherland,  I  would  say,  preserve  this  love,  and 
labor  with  reference  to  the  nation.  But  should  iniquity  so  increase  as 
to  force  us  to  take  up  arms,  then  fight  bravely  to  the  death  for  your 
beloved  fatherland,  as  the  German  youtii  fought  in  the  war  of  freedom. 
But  remain  ever  mindful,  that  after  this  brief  life,  you  must  journey  to 
another  fatherland,  a  heavenly.  Love  not,  therefore,  the  temporal 
fatherland,  as  if  it  were  eternal.  As  vou  h'avo  been  instructed  in 
Christianity  from  your  youth,  you  know  what  is  requisite  to  attain 
tlie  heavenly  citizenship. 

Youths  whr>,  like  myself  and  my  student  companions,  devote  them- 
selves especially  to  science,  should  apply  themselves  with  such  industry 
as  Bacon  requires  from  those  who  devote  themselves  to  philosophy. 
A  superficial  study  of  philosophy,  he  says,  leads  from  God ;  a  thorough 
one,  to  Ilim.  Toward  Ilim,  because  it  leads  not  only  to  knowledge  of 
dii'inc  things,  but  to  self-knowledge ;  to  perc»?ptioa  that  our  knowledge 
is  only  a  fragmentary  collection.  Every  right-minded  investigator 
mast  sooner  or  later  humbly  confess,  '*  How  vast  is  that  of  which  I 
know  nothing"'  Then  awakes  the  longing,  with  winged  speed  to 
comprehend  those  secrets  which  the  most  laborious  applic;ition  will 
not  enable  us,  within  this  temporal  lite,  to  comprehend.  Weary  of 
our  earthly  tabernacle,  wo  long  for  the  freedom  of  the  children  of 
God ;  and  sigh,  with  Claudius, 

*'  0  thon  land,  the  truthful  an<l  the  real, 
Thou  that  dost  eternal  be. 
How  I  long  to  see  thy  bright  ideal — 
How  I  long  for  thee !" 


Vn.   THE  PUBLIC  LIBRARY  OP  BOSTON. 


The  Public  Library  of  the  City  of  Boston  is  one  of  the  broadly 
bene6cia!  results*  of  Mons.  Alexander  Vatteniare's  labors  in  behalf  of  a 
system  of  international  exchanges.  At  a  public  meeting  of  the 
dtizens  of  Boston,  called  to  con!»ider  the  expediency  of  establisliing 
such  a  system,  held  at  the  Masonic  Temple,  on  the  evening  of  the 
fifth  of  May,  1841,  and  presided  over  by  the  mayor,  (Hon.  I.  Chap- 
man,) Mons.  Vattemare,  of  Paris,  unfolded  his  plan,  which  contem- 
plated a  union  of  the  literary  and  scientitic  societk's  of  l^oston,  with 
Uieir  various  and  si^atterod  libraries,  into  a  grand  central  ins^titution, 
and  the  erection  of  a  building  by  the  citizens,  or  the  government  of 
the  city,  for  the  accommodation  of  thi.'  united  libraries  and  connections 
of  the  various  societies,  to  which  the  whole  jwople  should  have  free 
access  forever.  The  subject,  after  a  resolution  of  thanks  to  M.  Vatte- 
mare, and  a  pledge  of  cordial  co-oi>eration,  was  referred  to  a  commit- 
tee, consisting  of  Walter  Channing,  M.  D.,  Kev.  Ezra  S.  Gannett,  Rev. 
George  W.  Blagden,  and  Charles  Francis  Adams,  Esq.,  who,  at  a 
■absequeiit  meeting,  re|X)rted  in  favor  of  the  project.  They  submitted 
detailed  plans  and  estimates  of  the  cost  of  a  building,  with  am]>Ie  ac- 
commodations for  a  large  public  library,  paintings,  statuary,  etc.  The 
committer  urged  the  subject  with  the  Iio|>e  that  soon  such  an  iiiistitu- 
tiou  might  arise,  •*  a  monument  of  the  public  interest  in  goo<l  learn- 
ing, and  a  noble  means  of  gratifying  that  interest." 

Notliin;^  further  was  done  in  the  matter  in  six  vears.  In  the  mean 
time,  a  collection  of  valuable  books,  numU^ring  about  fifty  vohunes, 
was  received  from  M.  Vattemare.  The  fact  was  communicated  to  the 
City  Couiieil  by  his  Honor,  Martin  Brxmmek,  the  mayor,  in  a  mes- 
sage, on  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  November,  1843.  The  books 
Were  presented,  through  the  intermediation  of  M.  Vattemare,  by  the 
Municij^-il  Council  of  the  City  of  Paris,  in  exchange  for  works  which 
had  been  transmitter]  to  that  distinguished  body  on  the  suggestion  of 
the  same  gentleman.  They  were  dej>osited  in  the  mayor's  office,  in 
the  City  Hall. 

m 

*  To  M.  Vattetnare'a  [lerifMial  labvn,  with  Uie  Execolire,  Members  of  the  IiCf  ivUture.  and 
etpecially  nf  the  Library  Committee  of  the  I^islaturc*  uf  leveral  ■tale*,  and  tu  hi«  donation  of 
books,  from  time  to  time,  in  pursuance  of  tJie  system  of  International  Ezehangea,  inaugurated  hj 
kici,  we  may  attribute,  in  no  small  meaaure,  the  recent  derelopowol  of  our  State  Libraries. 
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A  further  donation  from  the  same  city  arrived  on  the  second  of 
September,  1847,  These  were  rare  and  useful  works,  relating  to  the 
internal  police  of  France,  statistics  upon  subjects  of  general  and  local 
interest,  and  historical  works,  illustrated  by  engravings,  making  a  col- 
lection of  ninety-six  volumes. 

His  Honor,  Josiah  Qcikcy,  Jr.,  the  mayor.  Aldermen  Thomas 
Wetmore  and  William  Parker,  and  Councilraen  Richard  B. 
Carter,  Gideon  F.  Thaver,  and  William  Eaton,  were  appointed 
'*a  committee  to  report  what  acknowledgment  and  return  should  be 
made  to  the  City  of  Paris,  and  to  furnish  a  suitable  place  within  the 
City  Hall  for  the  safe  keeping  of  these  volumes."  Upon  their  recom- 
mendation, the  mayor  was  authorized  to  make  a  suitable  acknowl- 
edgment, and  to  transmit  a  number  of  volumes  to  the  authorities  of 
Paris.     It  was  thus : 

Ordered  — Tlint  the  room  in  tbe  tliird  story  and  south-cast  comer  of  the  City 
Hall,  bo  appropriated  as  the  place  of  deposit  for  the  donations  of  the  City  of 
Paris  and  any  otlier  books  of  a  similar  nature  that  nmy  belong  to  the  city. 

On  the  fourteenth  of  October,  in  the  same  year,  the  mayor  sent  a 
message  to  the  City  Council,  strongly  urging  the  formation  of  a  pub- 
lic library,  and  announcing  that  **  a  citizen,"  (since  ascertained  to  be 
Mayor  Quincy  himself,)  "  has  offered  to  give  to  the  city  five  thousand 
dollars,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  commencement,  on  condition  that 
ten  thousand  dollars  be  raised  for  the  same  purpose,  at  large,  and  that 
the  library  be  open  to  the  public  in  as  free  a  manner  as  consistent 
with  the  safety  of  the  property." 

This  message  was  referred  to  the  committee  above  named,  with 
the  addition  of  the  President  of  the  Common  Council,  Benjamin 
Seaver,  Esq.,  Messrs.  Samuel  R  Guild  and  James  Whiting,  with 
instructions  "  to  consider  the  expediency  of  commencing  the  forma- 
tion of  a  public  library,  under  the  control  and  auspices  of  the  city, 
with  authority  to  receive  donations  for  the  same,  either  in  books  or 
money."  At  the  concliLsion  of  an  elaborate  report,  the  committee  rec- 
ommended the  passage  of  the  following  orders,  which  were  unani- 
mously adopted : — 

Ordered — That  the  City  of  Boston  will  accept  any  donations  from  citizens  or 
others,  for  the  purpaso  of  commenciug  a  Public  City  Librar)'. 

Ordered — That  whenever  the  library  shall  bo  of  the  value  of  thirty  thousand 
dollars,  it  will  be  expedient  for  the  City  to  provide  a  suitable  place  and  arrange- 
ments to  enable  it  to  bo  used  by  the  citizens  with  as  great  a  degree  of  freedom, 
as  tlie  security  of  the  property  will  permit 

The  subsequent  history  of  the  Public  Library  of  the  City  of  Bos- 
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ton,  down  to  the  year  1856,  will  be  found  in  the  second  volume  of 
this  Journal,  (p.  203,)  in  an  article  by  George  S.  Hillard. 

On  the  first  day  of  January,  1858,  the  building  erected  by  the  City 
of  Boston,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Public  Library — at  an  ex- 
pense of  $303,033.83,  including  the  lot,  which  cost,  with  drainage  and 
damages,  $110,582.70 — was  dedicated  with  appropriate  ceremonies 
and  addresses ;  the  latter  by  Hon.  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  in  behalf  of 
the  Commissioners  charged  with  the  erection  of  the  building,  by  the 
mayor,  lion.  Alexander  11.  Uice,  and  by  Edward  Everett,  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  on  receiving  the  keys. 

Plans  and  Descriptiox  of  the  Building. 

Tlie  lot  on  which  the  Puhlic  Lil.)rary  stainis,  facing  the  Common,  moaf-urcs,  on 
Boylston  street,  orui  huudrnd  and  strea  ftrt  three  im'haf,  and  on  Van  licnsselaer 
Place,  one  hundred  and  fri'jht  fttt  and  thjht  iucJitSj  with  an  average  depth  of  tiuo 
huftdrtd  and  thirteen  JeeK 

Tlie  buiUlinj^  Ls  rectangular,  being  eujhty-iwo  f'.ti  wide,  and  one  hundred  and 
sixteen  feet  long,  exclusive  of  the  towers  at  the  rear  comers,  which  are  Jourtctn 
fttt  and  six  incJtei  in  lenijVi,  and  eighteen  feet  in  ividtJt.  The  architecture  is  of  tho 
Roman  Italian  style.  The  foundation,  upon  which  the  walls  rest,  is  composed 
of  bl^K'ks  of  granite,  about  four  feet  in  length,  set  and  bedded  in  hydraulic 
cement.  Ui)on  these  is  lai<l  a  base  course  of  hammered  granite,  above  which, 
the  exterior  walls,  excepting  the  front,  are  plain,  being  constnictcd  of  the  best 
quality  of  faced  bricks,  with  dressings  of  Connecticut  sandstone.  The  front  of 
the  basement  is  constnictcd  of  the  best  quality  of  Kockiwrt  granite,  liuoly  ham- 
mered. Two  stories  in  hight  are  seen  from  tlie  front.  In  the  lirst  story  in 
firont  arc  four  windows,  with  a  door  in  the  center.  The  windows  are  circular- 
headed,  capped  with  ornamental  archivolts,  supi)orted  on  carved  scroll-brackets, 
and  crowned  with  treble  keystones.  The  doorway  is  also  circular-headed,  and 
its  style  oniate,  having  deei)ly  molde<l  and  carved  jambs,  with  a  carved  and 
vcrmiculated  architrave,  and  with  projecting  canopies  or  hoods,  supported  on 
brackets  and  crowned  with  keystones,  all  of  which  are  ornately  carved. 

In  the  second  story  of  the  front  are  three  large  windows  and  two  conspicu- 
ous niches.  Tho  niclics  arc  construct(M.l  of  freest(»ne,  with  heavy,  projecting 
bases,  carved  in  foliage  and  tinished  with  ornamented  architraves.  Between  the 
first  and  second  stories  are  a  rustic  belt  and  a  heavy,  projecting  balcony,  in- 
closing tlie  front  windows  of  the  main  hall,  and  supported  upon  carved  scroll- 
brackets.  Tlie  corners  or  angles  of  tiie  building  are  iinished  with  heavy  rustic 
work,  the  whole  being  surmounted  with  a  rich  Corinthian  cornice. 

The  rof»f  is  constructed  of  iron,  covered  with  copper.  The  lantern,  by  which 
the  main  hall  is  chietly  li^'iited,  occujiics  the  center  of  the  roof,  and  is  forty  feet 
uid'-,  ninety  ftt  lomj,  and  t'  n  fit  high.  It  is  built  r»f  bricks,  and  freestone,  with 
a  roof  of  iron,  covered  with  cojiper. 

The  })uilding  is  entirely  lire-proof.  Tt  is  thorouijrhly  ventilated  through  the 
vaultings  of  the  walls,  by  openings  at  the  bottom  and  top  of  each  of  the  rooms. 

The  corner-stone  is  a  massive,  hammered  ashler  of  Connecticut  .sandstone, 
weighing  five  tons,  and  is  securely  laid  at  the  north-east  corner  of  the  founda- 
tion.   In  tho  lower  face  of  the  stone,  within  a  cavity,  is  a  box,  containing  a  sil- 
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Janitorii  Roomi. 
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Fif.  2.— Basbmknt. 

ver  plate,  suitably  inscril>ed,  various  city  document?,  coins,  moiLils,  pliotOf 
etc.    Tlicro  ia,  alao^  in  the  same  cavity  a  leaden  lx>x,  containing  a  copy 
of  Uie  weekly  and  diiily  newspapers  publLslie<i  in  the  city,  seventy  in  ni 
The  front  of  the  building  recedes  tifVccn  feet  from  the  line  of  Boylsto 
the  intervening  spaco  being  inclosed  by  a  niassivo  fence,  of  Italian  s 
structcd  of  freefltonc  and  iron.    On  either  side  is  a  space  for  light  and  t 
the  rear  is  a  large  area,  which  has  been  filled,  graded,  and  prepared  for 
plants^  ornamental  shrubs,  etc    These  grounds  are  protected  by  an 
resting  upon  a  granite  base. 
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FlUT  Fu»L 


From  ths  top  of  llio  bulIUin;;  a,  Ta»gait\<xnt  panornmic  view  can  be  obtained, 
embracing  tlie  wliula  of  lliu  city,  tlic  Imrbor,  nnil  the  Euiroucding  mticg  and 

Tlie  bascmcDt,  wliicli  ia  liglit  and  airy,  'a  ulmoat  entirclj  below  tlic  grade  of 
BoyUtOD  street.  It  is  el':cen  feet  hiyh,  in  tlio  clear,  to  tlie  spring  of  Iho  groined 
ucbes,  and  contains  aii  large  and  convcnieut  rooma,  wUicU  will  bo  used  for  no- 
paddng,  and  storing  books  and  newspapers,  and  for  other  conTcnienoes  of  tlio 
YOmrj.    The  Itmuices  for  wanning  Che  aparttDents  and  tbe  rooma  tx  fbel  are 
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entresol,  or  lialf-atory,  ninefutt  hi(/h^  in  the  clear,  and  thirUj-fonr  fed  square.  It 
contains  a  work-room,  store-rooms,  etc.,  and  is  entered  from  the  balconies  of  the 
circulatinp  library  room.  A  tiiglit  of  circular  stairs  also  connects  it  with  the 
main  hall  above. 

The  priucij)al  floor,  and  the  floors  of  the  alcoves  in  the  larjjre  hall,  as  well  as 
the  biisoment  floor,  are  constnieted  with  iron  girders  and  beams,  with  segmental 
brick  ai'ches,  turned  between  the  beams. 

The  entire  upper  story  is  occupied  1  ly  the  larpe  hall  for  the  reference  library. 
This  hall  is  finished  in  the  Roman  Corinthian  ornate  style.  It  hns  a  clear  space 
of  iJiirty-eiijht  feet  wide^  ni/mty-tico  fed  long,  and  Jiftij-eujld  feci  hi<jh.  This  space 
is  surrounded  by  throe  tiers  of  alcoves,  thirty  of  which  are  arranjred  on  each 
side.  Kach  alcove  is  nine  feet  wide^  fourteen  feet  deep,  and  twelve  f^et  high,  in  the 
clear.  On  both  ends  of  the  hall  are  two  corridors,  to  correspond  in  hight  with 
the  alcoves. 

The  partitions  between  the  alcoves  are  fjiced  with  thrce-quartcrrf  diameter,  full, 
enriched  Corinthian  columns,  standing:  u}>on  pedestals  of  the  fincwt  Italian  marble, 
highly  polished.  The  colunms,  capitals,  biLsej«,  and  pedestals,  r.coupy  nearly  the 
hight  of  the  three  stories  of  alcoves,  and  support  semi-circular  arches,  with  rich 
archivolts,  keystones,  etc.  These,  in  turn,  support  a  full,  rich  Corinthian  cornice, 
without  an  architrave,  whereon  rests  the  lanteni.  The  lantern  is  fluLshed  with 
coved  angles,  having  peq)endicular,  circular-headed  windows,  with  arches  inter- 
secting the  cov(jd  angles,  and  separated  l)y  heavy  ribs,  supporting  a  deeply-sunk 
diamond-i)anel  ceiling,  relieved  with  richly-carved  molding>5,  pend'.ut  drops,  etc. 

The  floor  of  the  clear  8i)ace  is  of  marble,  and  that  of  the  alcoves  is  of  the  best 
southern  pine,  bedded  in  cement,  on  brick  arches.  The  alcoves  will  confciiu 
more  than  two  hundred  thou-siuid  volumes,  but  onlv  those  on  the  floor  of  the 
hall  are  now  shelved  for  books.  Each  alcove,  besides  being  lighted  from  the 
clear  space,  is  also  illuminated  by  a  skyhght,  admitting  direct  light  from  the  roof 
of  the  building.  As  the  alcoves  tire  constructed,  in  the  rear,  in  the  form  of  a 
Vi  there  are  no  dark  corners.  All  the  alcoves  are  inclosed  by  iron  railings  in 
front,  and  have  openings  for  the  free  passage,  from  one  to  another,  of  persons 
connected  with  the  library.  There  are  four  llights  of  circular  iron  stairs,  con- 
necting the  several  tiers  of  alcoves  and  gjUleries. 

In  front  of  the  northern  bidcony  is  a  large,  marble-faced  time-keeper,  and  at 
the  southern  end  of  the  hall  is  the  seal  of  the  City  of  Boston,  l.»oautifully  and 
correctly  engraved.  Over  the  seal  is  a  splendid  bust  of  Joshua  Bates,  the 
lioblo  benefactor  of  the  institution. 

All  the  shelves  in  the  building  are  of  wooil,  and  are  covered  with  a  fire-proof 
solution  of  glass. 

By  a  vote  of  the  Trustees,  the  shelves  are  permanently  fixed  in  their  places, 
and  are  arranged  upon  a  plan  called  "  the  decimal  system;"  invouiod  and  applied, 
several  years  since,  to  the  Public  Library,  by  Dr.  Nathaniel  l).  Siiuhtleff,  one 
of  the  Trustees  and  Commissioners.  This  arrangement  of  the  b(.»oks  is  peculiar 
to  the  library,  and  has  been  partially  in  operation  at  the  temporary  library  rooms 
in  Mason  street,  from  the  first  institution  of  the  librar}'.  Besides  the  alcoves  on 
tlie  fioor  of  the  principal  hall,  there  are  to  1)0,  in  each  of  the  two  gjdleries,  an 
equal  number.  The  hall  is  so  contrived  that  it  will  have  ten  alcoves  on  each  of 
its  sides,  and  the  same  number  in  each  of  it.s  galleries,  making  sixty  alcoves  in 
all.  Each  alcove  will  contain  ten  ranges  of  shelves,  and  each  range  ten  slielves, 
making  just  one  hundred  shelves  to  each  alcoTe. 
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Tlio  sht-lvt-i  i,n>  w>  nn[ii1>iTi-cl,  lli.-it  tin-  fl^-urCTi  ii 
dciiute  til';  iii-.-.'H'i",  tl]f  (Ijnir'.'a  in  tin?  ]>!iie^'  i>f  M 
OgOK*  in  lU-  I'hut  «f  units  till'  HlnJ>-i-i  l!y  tli, 
ploLV,  can   I*-/   l''>uii<l  iiltiiiiBt  iu»t»iillr.      YfT  iimtii 


tliu  plHce  of  liHn.lrLfi!! 


I.  l.o..k.   if  i!i 

i    «U    till) 


■e  of  111.' 


will  know  tlmt  it  cuu  1>c  f.iiind  on  llio  UIli  Hlu'lf  (if  llii.-  ?A 


Tlif  Hli: 


lilnuL'  of  tli'>iii.iuil4  will  r 


nlifiVL's  in 
tliii'  itivlti 


lit  liall,  Ili<»-  ni 
iK'nt  iif  slii'lv.-? 


uiiLjility  all  tlio 
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Plf.  S^bimniB  or  tub  pBixcirj 

Tlie  west  tower  if  six  RtorioK  li's''-  Tlie  lower  ploiy  is  of  tlic  simo  liijilit 
with  tlic  liawnipnt ;  ami,  witli  ccrt:iiu  nthn  rooniii,  is  Tur  tliL'  .TnniHT  and  his 
(toilj.  Till'  sif^inil  ami  third  Ntorira,  of  the  Kiinc  liij-'lit  wilh  tin'  first  Rt«Ty  of 
llio  muJTi  liiiildlii;.',  art-  niiproiiirht-d  ^Mni  tlir  lUmr  and  lialitin;  l<t  tlic  ciroululing 
lihrarj-  mom,  aiul  nro  C>r  llic  Libmrinn.  Tlio  rciimining  thn,»i.'  gtorii-s  ore  indud- 
ed  within  the  higlit  of  tho  princiiiDl  hull,  n-ilh  llooTi  com-qioudiaj;  to  thoao 


iMwinng  hexes,  al 


<rf  tbe  IL  :rxrr.    . 1\^VJ 

wimKtrorr  *.".•:  T:i-r    r^c-:-!  :  r  ">.r7.  ^iz^  :«.«i.*, l-i,.'V4 

Wliol*  ncni'':^r-:f '-• '.i?  ":•  r-.-^vl  _-_ '. v~ ,     .  :;. ;\* 

*»  nnrc'-rr -f  -  l-zi.-i  IlIIt  "  •  -r -c -I. >-.V 

Au^^.rt  -' .  1  *.'•  ,  -  '_-. :.  M.« ■■   r    !"  : :.v  I. ' .: \ .     Tl. .  l " . .-  f.  .  : "".  v.  : :. . > 
of  tte  li*jnirv. 

for ' #'.  AV 

BaTU  Fry  p.    Tl::-  :*  a  I  r.^::  r.  iiHiiv  '•  y  .Tofsnw  1»vti:.*»  K-*  ;  .    r"  l.s".v 

m 

and  tvrn  viar.  "L.VTxii-'.td  in  :l.v-  x  ;:rvliaM' « :'  s'.u-li  V. -'k^  •:'  v» ; 

U^ctu:. 

C>nL*  cvrtiiii'Sito  of  <  *;:y  six  jk r  ot  nt.  titvvk,  VJiyaMi-  to  tV.,  >'..i\  *  r 
of  the  City,  I'T  the  ii:iK' Kill!.'.  f-iT ''O.iW 

Paiu-iw  FrxD.  TL:#  :<  a  donatii-n  mn^lv  l\v  II.mk  Jon  vtii.vn  V:\\:  1  iV!», 
of  B<»*tf>n.  ill  A|«r:l.  K^-^.  Tlu*  int«>n.sl  i«n  thi*  l\\i\x\  i- !  »  "  \  t;«»i-d 
txcUisivcly  f'-r  tht-  i-urohasc  «'f  K»ok.<  tor  m^uI  li!»rar\." 

<>!io  <vrtifi«ite  of  City  six  \>kT  ivnt.  st^vk.  j»a\:il'lc  !i»  llu*  M.»\*»r 
of  the  City,  for  tliv  tiim-  biin^,  xW \\\<1H» 

BcMde^  the  abi>ve.  the  l\'ll«»wjnir  di'iiutions  in  lUi^iu'V  havo  l-n-n  iu««h-  t*  tho 
Publie  Lihran\  mill  tht-  anii-r.nls  havi-  bi-cn  upi^riipriatcd  to  :l»i-  j'.ir*  l:a«*ool'  I'.M'kn, 
according  to  the  inteiiticn  ot  the  donors:— 

jAiiEfl  Browx,  Juno  2><,  I'^.'cj, $«>(Ht 

Bami-el  AiTLEToy,  iSei'tciiiher  '24,  iJ*,'!!, Ij'tHi 

Jaueb  NioHTiNOALE,  Maroh  .'>,  Is.Ml, \kH) 

Katiiakiel  I.  BowuiTCH,  Nuveniher  4,  lH,*>fl,  vuhus t.M»i> 

J.  IxGERsoLL  BowDiTiMi,  Deoenihor  4,  is.Vi, i\W 

Mrs.  Sallt  Ixman  Kapt  Sukpakp,  Septeniber  17,  l^.V*, l,(H>0 

Ahso,  a  bequest  of  the  hite  lion.  Aiiiiott  Lawkkni'K,  dated  Janimry  u7| 

1855,  not  yet  received  by  the  City  Trciwurcr, 10,IH)0 
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Extracts  from  the  Addresses  delivered  on  the  occasion  of  the  Dedi 
cation  of  the  Public  Library  of  the  City  of  Boston^  on  the  1st  of 
January,  1858. 

Hon.  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  President  of  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners, charged  with  the  erection  of  the  building,  on  dehvering  the 
keys  to  the  mayor,  spoke  as  follows : — 

Welcomo,  fathers  and  mothers  of  our  city ;  welcome,  young  ladies  and  chil- 
dren of  the  schools ;  welcome,  lovers  and  patrons  of  literature  and  learning,  of 
science  and  the  arts  ;  welcome,  friends  to  good  manners  and  gootl  morals,  and  to 
those  innocent  recreations  and  ennobling  pursuits  by  which  alone  vulgarity  and 
vice  can  be  supplanted  ;  welcome,  pastora  and  teachers  of  our  churches  and  col- 
leges; welcome,  rulers  and  magistrates  of  our  city,  of  our  commonwealth,  and 
of  our  whole  country  ;  welcome,  citizens  and  residents  of  Boston,  one  and  all,  to 
an  edifice  which  is  destined,  we  trust,  to  furnish  a  resort,  in  many  an  hour  of  leis- 
ure and  in  many  an  hour  of  study,  not  for  yourselves  alone,  but  for  those  who 
shall  como  after  you,  through  countless  generations  ;  and  where  shall  constantly 
be  spread,  and  constantly  be  served,  without  money  and  without  price,  an  enter- 
tainment ever  fresh,  ever  abundant,  and  ever  wortliy  of  intelligent  and  enlight- 
ened freemen.        •        ♦        ♦ 

This  substantial  and  spacious  building  owes  its  existence  exclusively  to  the 
enlightened  liberality  of  the  municipal  government.  And  I  iivail  myself  of  the 
earliest  opportunity  to  acknowledge  most  gratefully,  in  behalf  of  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  as  now  composed,  and  of  all  who  have  been  assoclate<l  with  us 
during  its  existence,  the  unhesitating  promptness  and  unanimity  with  which  every 
appropriation  which  has  been  asked,  or  even  intimated  as  desirable,  has  been 
granted  by  successive  City  Councils.         ♦        *         * 

When  a  celebrated  ruler  and  orator  of  Greece  was  arraigned  for  the  costliness 
of  some  one  of  the  many  magnificent  structures  which  are  associated  with  his 
administration,  and  whose  very  ruins  are  now  the  admiration  of  the  world,  he  is 
said  to  have  replied,  that  he  would  willingly  bear  all  the  (xlium  and  all  the  onus 
of  the  outlay,  if  the  edifice  in  ({Uestion  might  henceforth  bear  his  own  name, 
instead  of  being  inscribed  with  that  of  the  people  of  Athens.  But  the  people  of 
oncient  Athens  indignantly  rejected  the  idea,  and  refused  to  relinquish,  even  to 
the  illustrious  and  princely  Pericles,  the  glorj'  of  such  a  work. 

Nor  will  the  people  of  Boston,  I  am  persuaded,  be  less  unwilling  to  disown  or 
abandon  the  credit  which  is  legitimately  theirs,  for  the  noble  hall  in  which  we  are 
assembled  ; — and  while  the  munificence  of  benefactors,  abroad  and  at  home,  and 
the  diligence  and  devotion  of  Trustees  or  of  Commissioners,  may  be  remembered 
with  gratitude  by  us  all,  the  city  herself — "  our  illustrious  parent,"  as  she  was 
well  entitled  by  our  venerable  benefactor,  Mr.  Jonathan  Phillips — will  never  fail 
to  claim  the  distinction  as  exclusively  her  own,  that  with  no  niggardly  or  ivluct- 
aut  hand,  but  promptly,  liberally,  and  even  profusely,  if  you  will,  she  supplied  the 
entire  means  for  its  erection. 

These  empty  shelves  will  soon  be  filled.  Gems  and  jewels  more  precious  than 
any  which  the  mines  of  either  continent  can  ever  yield,  will  soon  find  their  phiees 
in  the  caskets  and  cabinets  which  have  here  been  prepared  for  them  ;  and  living 
jewels,  like  those  of  the  Roman  matron  of  old — even  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
our  city — will  soon  be  seen  clustered  around  them. 

It  was  a  poetical  and  beautiful  conceit  of  the  great  philosopher  of  our  mother- 
land— of  Bacon,  I  mean,  the  contemporary  and  fellow-countryman  of  our  Pilgrlnn 
Fathers — that  "  libraries  are  as  the  shrines  where  ail  the  relics  of  the  ancient  saints, 
full  of  true  virtue,  and  that  without  delusion  or  imposture,  are  preserved  and 
reposed.''  But  Cicero,  methinks,  did  better  justice  to  the  theme.  We  are  told 
that,  when  that  illustrious  orator  and  statesman  saw  the  books,  which  composed  his 
precious  private  library,  fairly  arranged  in  the  apartment  which  he  had  provided 
for  them,  in  his  villa  at  Antium,  he  wrote  to  his  friend  Atticus,  ''^Postea  vero 
quam  Tyrannio   mihi  libroa  dispoauity  mens  addita  videtur  meis  adibus.^^ 
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**  Now  that  ray  books  have  been  put  in  tlieir  places  by  your  learned  Greek,  Tyr- 
aonio^a  soul  seems  to  have  been  rnldeil  to  my  dwellin;?.'' 

Yes,  my  friends;  within  these  walls  shall  8«M»n  be  gathered,  not  merely  the 
mighty  masters  of  philoeM)phy  and  rhetoric,  of  history  and  pf>etr}',  whom  the 
Roman  Cicero  recognized  and  reverenced  a**  introduciutj;  a  soul  into  his  dwelling, 
but  the  greiit  lights  of  all  ages,  the  wise  and  learned  of  all  climes — and  those, 
especially,  whi»  have  adorn(.>d  a  civilizatii^n,  and  vindieated  a  lilK>rty,  and  illustra- 
ted a  Christianity  which  that  Cieen>  never  eonceive<l  of,  shall  be  congregated 
around  them.  Ilere  soon  shall  many  a  waiting  heart  be  kindUd  into  something 
of  the  exultation  of  that  giKnl  old  Bishop  of  Norwieh,  when  he  exclaimed,  on  the 
tight  of  a  great  library,  "'  What  a  happincHS  is  it,  that,  without  all  offense  of 
necromancy,  I  may  here  call  up  any  of  the  ancient  worthies  of  learning,  whether 
human  or  divine,  and  confer  with  them  of  all  my  doubts'. — that  I  can  at  pleasure 
summon  up  whole  syn^Nls  of  reveri-nd  fathers  and  acute  d<x>tors,  from  all  the 
coasts  of  the  earth,  to  give  their  well-studied  judgments  on  all  points  and  ques- 
tions which  I  may  prf)pose  I  " 

And  not  the  reverend  fathers  and  acute  doctors  only  shall  answer  to  our 
call ; — but  here  also  the  (xx'tji  of  all  ages  shall  be  ever  ready  to  sing  to  us  their 
choicest  strains  ; — the  dramatists  of  all  ages  to  rtheai*s<'  to  us  their  riehest  scenes 
of  wit  or  of  w«K>; — the  orators  of  ail  ages  to  recite  to  us  the  triumphant  argument, 
or  the  thrilling  appeal,  whieh  may  have  shaken  empirt-s  from  their  has**,  or 
change«l  the  current  of  the  world's  atfairs.  Here,  too,  iht?  praetical  inventor  and 
ingenious  meehanie  shall  exhibit  to  us  his  speeifieatii«ns,  his  plans,  and  his  draw- 
ings. Here  the  great  interpreters  of  Nature  shall  unfold  to  us  the  meehanism  of 
the  heavens,  the  testimony  of  th«"  rrnks,  and  the  marvels  and  niysterit-s  of  animal 
and  vefjotiiblo  life.  Here  the  jjl^'wing  pictures  of  fiction  and  fancy  shall  pass  and 
repass  before  our  vision,  beneath  the  magic  wand  of  a  Scott,  a  Dickens,  or  a 
C«x>per  ; — the  living  i>ortraits  of  wiges  and  patriots,  of  other  lands  and  of  our  own 
land,  be  displayed  to  us  by  a  (luizot  or  a  iJrougham,  a  Carlyle  or  a  (.'amplK-ll,  a 
Sparks  or  an  Irvine:: — and  the  grander  panorama  of  history  be  unrolled  for  us  by 
a  Gibbon  or  a  ( Jroie,  a  Hume  or  a  Maeauiay,  a  JJaneroft,  a  Pres<.'ott,  or  a  M<»tlcy. 

May  God,  in  his  g<^>dni'ss,  tjrant  that  increased  su[>plies  of  wis<lom,  and  knowl- 
edge, and  virtue,  for  us  and  our  |K>slerity,  may  be  its  rich  and  abundant  fruits  ; — 
that  it  may  be  so  sjinctified  by  Ills  grace  to  the  hiuhest  interests  of  the  whole 
ctnnmunity,  that  lu  re,  at  least,  the  tree  of  knowledi,'e  may  never  be  dis'United 
from  the  tree  of  life  ; — and  that,  constituting,  as  it  will,  the  complement  an«l  the 
crown  of  our  great  republican  system  of  |M)pular  education,  it  may  do  its  full  part 
in  beariuLT  up  and  sustaining,  fur  a  th(»u>anil  i;enerati«)ns,  a  well-comj>acted  and 
imperishable  fabric  of  freeiloni  ; — of  that  tVee<lom  which  rests  u|H)n  intellisence, 
which  mu^t  be  regulale<l  by  law,  and  which  can  only  be  maintained  by  jnety, 
philanthropy,  and  patriotism. 

At  llie  duso  of  Mr.  Wintlirop's  inhlress.  His  Honor,  Alexander  IT. 
Rice,  mayor  of  tlie  city,  on  receiving  tlie  keys  of  the  building,  mado 
a  very  appropriate  address,  from  >vliich  >vo  give  the  closing  para- 
graphs : — 

Our  city  has  s<^>metimea  been  called  the  Athens  of  America ;  sometimes  in 
compliment ;  let  it  nevrr  b^^  in  derision.  The  real  claim  to  that  shining  title 
must  rest  upon  the  culture  which  is  In'stowed  upon  the  instituti«»ns  and  the  arts, 
which  suggest  a  reseniblsinee  to  the  charming  ''  Eye  of  Greece."  In  the  rising 
gratness  of  that  pM-rless  city,  we  are  t<»ld  that  the  enlightened  and  pjitriotic  arbi- 
ter of  its  fortunes,  the  patron  of  liteniture  and  learninfj,  not  only  reclaimed  the 
works  of  Homer  from  threatened  oblivion,  but  established  a  public  library  at 
Athens,  op-.n  to  the  free  u*ie  of  its  citizens,  and  by  these  acts  established  there 
the  h«»me  of  the  Muses.  The  golden  aije  <»f  Cimon  and  Pericles  f<»llowed — the 
age  of  the  (iyiimasium,  of  the  Academy,  of  th(»  A!:r'»ra,  t»f  the  Temple  of  Kleusis, 
of  the  Parthenon,  an<l  of  the  Pro|>yla'a,  and  of  all  the  euhuro  which  produced 
and  surrounded  them — tluit  age  of  da/zlincr  s|>lendor  which  has  not  yet  ceased  to 
excite  the  wonder  and  a»lmiration  of  niankind.  I  may  not  pause  to  compare  the 
civilization  of  that  atjo  witli  ours,  in  all  that  is  useful  and  beneficent  to  man  ;  but 
if,  in  our  contemplations  of  the  glory  of  tliat  era,  there  come  to  us  impressions  of 
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exKaostlcas  wealth,  vast  extent,  and  rcsoaroea  unapproachable  to  ut  of  the  pres- 
ent, let  it  be  remembered  that  the  wonderful  Athens  of  history  contained  a  pop- 
ulation less  than  that  of  lioston  to-day,  and  that  the  number  of  those  who  might  ex- 
ercise the  rights  of  citizenship  therein  was  less  than  our  number  of  voters.  Ilow 
far  the  free  library  of  Pisistratus  affected  the  charactA-T  and  fortunes  of  the  Grecian 
city,  neither  history  nor  tradition  discloses ;  but  we  know  that  it  prece<lcd  its 
power  and  splendor,  and  that  these  all  came  from  the  brain  and  the  hand  of  man. 
Wliether  the  noblo  institution,  wlu>se  flittering  auspices  we  here  hail  to-day,  shall 
be  the  harbinprer  of  a  more  illustrious  future  to  our  Athens,  may  depend,  in  some 
degree,  upon  the  patronage  which  shall  await  upon  these  halls  ;  for  the  jK>wer  of 
knowledge  is  essentially  the  same  in  every  perifxl  of  time,  though  the  fruits  of  its 
cultivation  may  be  changed  by  the  altered  c<»nditions  of  the  race  and  the  age. 

But  time  fjrbids  that  I  should  pursue  the  theme  ;  a  single  word  njore,  and  I 
have  done.  While  here,  gathered  in  joyous  assemblage  to-day,  there  are  those — 
some  of  whom  are  before  me,  others  are  absent  and  distant — all  of  whom  should 
have  a  place  in  our  memories.  It  was  the  custom  at  certiiin  Athenian  festivals 
for  the  knights  to  make  the  circuit  of  the  Agora,  beginning  at  the  statue  of  Ilcrmes 
and  paying  tluir  homage  to  the  statues  and  temples  around  it.  ( >n  this  new  year's 
festival,  now  first  celebrated  within  ih-.-so  walls,  since  we  have  not  yet  their  statues 
about  us,  let  us  summon  to  our  thoughts,  in  living  personality,  the  images  of  all 
the  noble  benefactoi-s  of  our  Public  Library,  the  contributors  of  funds,  of  books, 
and  of  valued  service  ;  and  let  us  pay  to  each  the  homage  of  our  hearts'  best 
gratitude,  as  they  pjiss  through  the  courts  of  our  memories.  length  of  days  and 
liappiness  to  the  living — fr(»sh  laurels  for  the  memory  of  the  departed — praises  to 
Heaven  for  their  gifts  and  their  example. 

Hon.  Edward  Everett,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  on 
receiving  the  keys  from  the  mayor,  delivered  an  address,  from  which 
the  following  passages  are  taken  : — 

The  City  of  Boston,  owing  to  peculiar  circumstances  in  its  growth  and  history, 
has  been,  at  all  times,  as  I  think,  beyond  most  cities  in  the  world,  th<'  object  of  an 
affectionate  attachment  on  the  part  of  its  inh<Mbitants — a  feeling  entitled  to  respect, 
and  productive  of  good,  even  if  it  may  sometimes  seem  to  strangers  overpartial 
in  its  manifestations.  It  is  not  merely  it«  commanding  natural  situation,  the  triple 
hills  on  which  it  is  enthroned,  its  magnificent  bay  and  harbor,  and  the  group  of 
islands  and  islets  that  sparkle  like  emeralds  on  their  surface — not  merely  this  most 
admirable  Common,  whieh  oiwns  bof«>re  our  windows,  delightful  even  at  this  sea- 
son of  the  year,  and  affording  us  in  summer,  in  its  noble  malls  and  shndy  walks, 
all  that  the  country  can  boast  of  cm>l,  and  beautiful,  and  salubrious,  transported  to 
the  heart  of  the  city ;  '*  the  poor  man's  pleasure-ground,"  as  it  has  been  well 
called,  though  a  king  might  envy  it; — nor  the  environs  of  our  city,  of  sur- 
passing loveliness,  whieh  inclose  it  on  every  side  in  kindly  embrace ;  it  is  not 
solely  nor  principally  these  natural  attracti<n)s  which  endear  Boston  to  its  citizens. 
Nor  is  it  exclusively  the  proud  and  grateful  memories  of  the  past— of  the  high- 
souled  fathers  and  mothere  of  the  land,  venerable  in  their  self-denying  virtues, 
majestic  in  the  austere  simplicity  of  their  manners,  conscientious  in  their  errors, 
who,  with  amazing  sacrifices,  and  hardships  never  to  be  described,  sought  out 
now  homes  in  the  wilderness,  and  transmitted  to  us  delights  and  blessings  which 
it  was  not  given  Uy  themselves  to  enjoy— of  those  who  in  succetnling  generations 
deserved  well  of  their  countrj' — the  pioneers  of  the  Revolution,  the  men  of  the 
stamp-act  age,  whose  own  words  and  acts  are  stamped  on  the  pjiges  of  history,  in 
characters  never  to  be  effiice<l— of  those  who,  when  the  decisive  hour  came, 
stood  forth  in  that  immortal  hall,  the  champions  of  their  country's  rights,  while  it 
scarcely  yet  deserved  the  name  of  a  country  ;  it  is  not  exclusively  these  proud 
and  grateful  associations,  which  attach  the  dutiful  Bostonian  to  the  city  of  his 
birth  or  adoption. 

No,  Mr.  Mayor,  it  is  not  exclusively  tlicse,  much  as  they  contribute  to  strength- 
en the  sentiment.  It  has  its  origin,  in  no  small  degree,  in  the  personal  relation  in 
which  Boston  places  lierself  to  her  children  ;  in  the  parental  interest  which  she 
cherishes  in  their  welfare,  which  leads  her  to  take  them  by  the  hand  almost  from 
the  cradle — to  train  them  up  in  the  ascending  series  of  her  excellent  free  schools  j 
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watching  over  them  as  a  fond  father  watclics  over  the  objects  of  his  love  and 
hope  ;  in  a  word,  to  confer  u|)on  tliem  a  fir8t-rate  mrhuol  eiluwitif)!!  at  the  public 
expense.  Often  have  I  attempt<Hl,  but  with  very  p;ntial  siu'ei*ii8,  bt»th  in  this 
dountry  and  in  P2ur(>|>e,  to  perxunde  inquirin<;  frivnds  from  countries  and  placc*s 
where  no  such  wcU-orjpuiiivd  system  of  public  education  prevails,  that  our  free 
sehoolv  do  really  attord  to  the  entire  p<>pulati<»n  means  of  elementary  education,  of 
which  the  wealthieft  citizen  is  glad  to  avail  hims<lf. 

And  now.  Mr.  Mayor,  the  enlightened  counsels  of  the  City  Government  are 
about  to  give  new  strength  to  tho»»e  ties  of  gmtitudc  and  alli  el.on,  which  bin<l  the 
hearts  (»f  the  children  of  iiostim  to  their  bi-Ioved  city.  Jlitlieito  the  system  of 
public  education,  excellent  as  it  is,  and  wisely  KUp|K)rted  hy  a  princely  expenditure, 
diK-s  but  commence  the  work  of  instruction  and  carry  it  to  a  certain  j)oint ;  well 
advanei'd,  indeed,  but  far  short  of  the  po.'il.  It  prepare*!  our  young  men  for  col- 
lege, fiir  the  counting-roiim,  tor  tlie  olhce  of  the  enLrlFH  er.  the  studio  of  the 
artist,  the  shop  of  the  artisan,  tlie  lnboral<»ry  of  the  cli-  ni>t,  or  whatever  field  of 
employment  they  mny  be  destined  to  enter ;  but  tlnre  it  Ir.ives  them,  witlxiut 
further  provi.>.ioii  for  the  culture  of  the  mind.  It  diK-ipliius  the  tacullits,  and 
forms  a  ta>«te  for  the  ncijuisiiion  of  knowletlge.  on  the  part  <>f  our  young  men  and 
w<»men  ;  but  it  pr«»vides  no  means  for  their  exireise  and  gratilicaiion.  It  gives 
them  tlie  elementary  e<luealion  re<]uisito  for  their  fntuie  <;ill:nLjs,  but  withjiolds 
all  facilities  of  access  to  thojic  JKunnlUrss  stores  o(  reet»uK«l  kn<»wle«lge,  in  every 
department,  by  whieh  jdone  that  elen)entary  education  can  bo  completed  and 
ni.ide  elleetual  for  the  active  tlutit»s  of  life. 

Jiut  to-<lay  our  honored  city  e;n-iies  on  and  perfects  her  w<.>rk.  The  Trustees, 
fn'Ui  their  first  nnnu.-il  report  t<»  the  present  time,  have  never  failed  to  recommend 
a  first-das'*  puhli**  llhrjirv.  such  iia  that,  sir,  for  whose  aceoinnio<lation  vou  <lestine 
this  nobh'  buildinjT.  as  tin.-  coniphtion  of  the  great  syst'-m  ol"  public  education. 
Its  olijeet  is  U*  givi- 1>»  the  etitire  populatit»n,  not  merely  t*  the  cui  ious  student,  but  to 
the  inquisitiv<-  iii'tnber  <»f  either  tjf  tlie  professions,  to  ilic  intelli:,'eiit  merchant,  me- 
chanic, niachin  St,  euL'in*  er,  artist,  or  artusin,  in  short,  to  all  v»f  every  aiie  and  of 
either  fex,  who  i.'rsire  t<»  iiiv,>tiL'al*.'  any  suhji  <'t,  either  of  utility  or  tast<',  th(>si»  nd- 
vantagi»s  which,  without  such  an  ample  public  collection,  must  nc-^-essarily  bo  mo- 
nopoli/c<I  hy  the  proprietors  of  larjje  private  lihrarii  s.  or  thosi-  w  ho  by  courtesy  have 
tile  u>e  «>f  tlu'ni  ;  nay.  to  put  within  the  reach  of  the  enlir*-  <'oMiiiinnity  advant- 
ages of  this  kind,  far  beyond  tlnise  which  can  be  atforded  by  the  largc-st  and  best 
providi'd  privat«*  libraries.  *         •  • 

I  am  awjiri-  that  there  is  still  th)ating  ab<»ut  in  the  community  a  vairuc  prejudice 
arjJiinst  what  is  called  biM»k-learnii»g.  C>ne  sonutiincs  hears  tloubts  cxprcssid  of 
the  ulil  ty  of  puhlic  libraiies  ;  opinions  that  they  ,*ire  rather  ornamental  tlian 
ncc',.*s.siry  or  usvful  ;  and  th«'  fact  that  out  time-hotjored  city,  iiever  indirtereiit  to 
th"  mental  inipro\rinent  of  her  children,  has  Mib.'^i'sted  more  than  two  centuries 
without  one,  is  a  sutlicient  pro<>f  that,  tmtil  within  a  very  few  y<ars,  their  imfHU-t- 
ance  Iwls  not  bofii  partieul.irly  I'elt.  There  is  perhajw,  even  now  a  dis(>osition  to 
claim  >oine  snperioiity  for  what  is  called  practical  k now! e. !«:«.' — knowh-dji^c  gained 
bv  observation  and  exi»eri<'nce.  (which  nnjst  certainlv  the  Triistees  would   not  dis- 

m  It  » 

p;irage.)  and  a  kind  of  sailsfaetion  felt  in  lioMiiiLr  up  the  example  of  stlf-taui^ht 
men,  insup|K»sed  contradislincli(Mi  from  th«>se  wlu»  have  got  their  knowle<lge  from 
books  ;  and  no  name,  perhaps,  is  so  freijucntly  mentioned  iit  this  connection  ns 
that  of  Franklin,  who,  he<-aiise  he  had  scarce  any  .scIkkiI  tdiication,  ami  never 
went  to  collejre,  has  h.en  hastily  set  d<»wn  as  a  brilliant  examj)lc  to  show  the  inu- 
tility of  bo<)k-learnitig.  It  has  he<.n  quoted  to  me  in  this  way,  and  to  show  that 
hbrari«.*s  are  of  no  use,  within  three  days. 

Now,  Mr.  Mayor,  1  n«  ed  n(»t  tell  you  that  there  never  wa**  a  greater  mistake  in 
point  of  fa<*t.  A  thirst  for  Ixniks,  which  he  spared  no  pains  tt>  allay,  is  the  first 
marked  trait  dii^ehfsed  in  the  character  of  Franklin ;  his  success  throughout  the 
early  peri^nl  of  his  life  can  be  directly  traced  to  the  use  he  made  of  them  ;  and 
his  ver}'  iirst  important  movement  for  the  benefit  of  his  fellow-men,  was  to  found 
a  public  library,  whieh  still  flourishes ; — one  of  tlie  nK»st  considerable  in  the 
country.  Franklin  not  a  book-man  I  whfH.'vcr  hilxtrs  under  that  delusion,  shown 
that  somclM><ly  t  Is''  is  n()t  much  of  a  btH>k-man,  at  least  so  far  as  concerns  the 
bioijraphy  of  <»ur  illustrious  townsman.  Wc  hap|»en  to  have  a  little  information 
on  that  subject  in  a  book  written  by  Franklin  himself. 
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Henr  his  wor^s  :  "  From  my  infancy  I  was  passionately  fond  of  reading,  and 
all  the  money  that  came  into  my  hands  was  laid  out  in  purchasing  books.  I  was 
very  fond  of  voyages.  My  first  acquisition  was  Bunyan's  Works,  in  separate  littlo 
volumes.  I  afterward  sold  them,  to  enable  me  to  buy  R.  liurton's  '  Historical 
Collections.^  They  were  small  Chapman's  books,  and  cheap ;  forty  volumes  in 
all.  My  father's  little  library  consisted  chiefly  of  books  in  polornic  divinity,  most 
of  which  I  read.  I  have  often  re^jretted,  [and  this  is  a  sentence  that  might  be 
inscribed  on  the  lofty  cornice  of  this  noble  hall,]  that,  at  a  time  when  I  had  such  a 
thirst  for  knowledge,  more  proper  books  had  not  fallen  in  my  way.  .  .  .  There 
was  among  them  Plutarch's  Lives,  which  I  rend  abundantly,  and  I  still  think 
that  time  spent  to  great  advantage.  There  w;is  also  a  b(x>k  of  JJefoo*s,  called  an 
*  Essay  on  Projects^'"*  and  another  of  Dr.  Mather's,  called  an  '  Essay  to  do 
Ooodj^  which  "  did  what,  sir  ? — for  I  am  now  going  to  give  you,  in  Franklin's 
own  words  (they  carry  with  them  the  justification  of  every  dollar  expended  in 
raising  these  walU,)  the  original  secret  of  his  illustrious  career — what  was  the 
effect  produced  by  reading  these  two  little  books  of  Defoe  and  Cotton  Mather  ? 
*^  They  perliaps  gave  me  a  turn  of  thinking,  which  had  au  influence  on  some  of 
the  principal  future  events  of  my  life.'* 

Yes,  sir,  in  the  reading  of  those  books  was  the  acorn,  that  sprouted  into  that 
magnificent  oak ;  there  was  the  fountain-dr(»p,  which  a  fairy  mijrht  sip  from  a 
buttercup,  from  which  has  flowed  the  Missouri  and  the  Mississippi — the  broad,  deep 
river  of  Franklin's  fame,  winding  its  way  through  the  lapse  of  agfs,  and  da>lined  to 
flow  on,  till  it  shall  bo  ingulfed  in  the  ocean  of  eternity.  From  liis  "  infancy,"  sir, 
"passionately  fond  of  reading;"  nay,  with  the  appetite  of  a  vulture,  with  the 
digestion  of  an  ostrich,  atUieking  the  great  folios  of  poloniic  divinity  in  his  father's 
library.  Not  a  dull  boy,  either,  sir  ;  not  a  precocious  little  book-worm  ;  fouJ  of 
play ;  doe!<n't  dislike  a  little  mischief  ;  sometimes,  as  lie  tells  us,  ^'  k-d  the  other 
boys  into  scrapes;  ''  but  in  his  intervals  of  play,  in  his  leisure  moments,  up  in  the 
lonely  garret,  when  the  rest  of  the  family  were  asleep,  holding  (junvi  rse  in  his 
childhood  with  the  grave  old  non -conformists,  Howe,  and  Owen,  and  Haxter — 
communing  with  the  austerest  lords  of  thought ;  the  demigods  of  puritan  ism — 

Not!  sine  diis  animosus  infans. 

Franklin  not  a  book-man  ?  Why,  he  goes  on  to  tell  us  that  it  was  **  this  book- 
ish inclination  which  at  length  determined  his  father  to  make  him  a  printer," 
against  his  own  inclination,  which  was  for  the  sea ;  and  when  he  had  thus  by 
constraint  become  a  printer,  his  great  consijlation  wjts,  as  he  says,  that  *'  I  now 
had  access  to  better  bdoks.  An  acquaintance  with  the  apprentices  of  booksellers 
enabled  mo  sometimes  to  borrow  a  small  one,  which  I  was  can  ful  to  return  soon 
and  clean.  Often  I  sat  up  in  my  chamber  reading  the  greatest  part  of  the  night, 
when  the  book  was  borrowed  in  the  evening  and  to  be  returned  in  the  morning, 
lest  it  should  be  found  missing." 

Then  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Matthew  Adams,  an  ingenious,  sensi- 
ble man, ''  who  had  a  pretty  collection  of  books."  He  frequentol  the  printing 
office,  took  notice  of  the  bright  little  apprentice,  and  "  very  kindly  proposed  to 
lend  me  such  books  as  I  chose  to  rea:!."  Having  taken  to  a  vegetable  diet  at  the 
age  of  sixteen,  he  persuaded  his  brother  to  allow  him  in  cash  half  the  price  of  his 
board,  lived  upon  potatoes  and  hasty  pudding,  soon  found  that  he  could  siive  half 
even  of  that  little  allowance,  (which  could  not  have  exceeded  two-and-sixpencc  a 
week,  lawful  money,)  and  this  poor  little  economy  "  was  an  .additional  f\ind  for 
buying  bo<iks."  What  would  the  pr>or,  under-fed  boy.  who  wjis  glad  to  buy  books 
on  the  savings  of  his  potato  diet,  have  said,  could  he  have  had  free  access  to  a  hall 
like  this,  stored  as  it  8o<->n  will  be  with  its  priceless  treasures  ?  Further,  sir, 
while  working  as  a  journeyman  in  England,  he  says,  "  I  made  the  acquaintance 
of  one  William  Wilcox,  a  bookseller,  whose  shop  was  next  door.  He  had  an 
immense  collection  of  second-hand  books ; " — (somewhat,  I  suppose,  like  our 
friend  Burnham,  in  Cornhill ;) — *'  circulating  libraries  were  not  then  in  use,  but 
we  agreed  that,  upon  certain  reascmable  terms,  which  I  have  now  forgott<in,  I 
might  take,  read,  and  return  any  of  his  works.  This  I  esteemed  a  great  advant- 
age, and  I  made  as  much  use  of  it  as  I  could." 

•  We  hare  never  seen  Defoe's  '■^Rsanyon  Prnj^ctgy  or  the  man  or  woman  who  had.    The 
Easaj  if  uot  contained  iu  our  edition  of  Defoe's  Works,  in  twenty  volumes. 
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Finally,  sir.  as  T  liavo  already  wiid,  Franklin's  first  impcirtant  movement  for  the 
good  of  his  feilow-mcn  was  tho  foundation  of  the  puhlic  library  in  rhiladt-iphio. 
At  his  instance,  the  nienibcrs  of  a  little  club,  to  which  ho  htKiij/cd,  tradesin* n 
and  mechanics  of  narrow  means,  threw  into  conmion  stock  the  ti*w  lMM>kK  which 
belonged  to  th.rn.  A  Hubt*criptinn  was  obtained  from  fifty  youiiff  nun,  principally 
tradesmen,  of  two  pounds  each,  and  ten  shilling)  piT  annum,  an«l  with  this  little 
fund  they  brpT'iti.  **  'fhc  b<H.ks  were  imfM»rted,  the  library  «as  oprno*!  one  day 
in  the  week  for  Icndiiif;  tht-m  to  tho  fiubs<*ribi. rs,  on  their  proniiN«ory  not<*«  to  pay 
double  the  valui-  if  not  duly  returned/'  *'This  was  tlie  nu.thrr,"  hays  Franklin, 
"of  nil  th(j  N'orth  Aniericnn  subscription  libraries,  now  h>  numerous.  It  luia 
become  a  preat  thinp  itself,  and  c«>ntinually  poes  on  increasinp.  These  libraries 
have  improved  the  general  c<»nversation  of  the  Anierieaiis,  made  the  common 
tradesmen  and  farmers  as  intelligent  as  most  £r<*ntlemen  from  other  countries,  and, 
perhaps,  have  c«>ntribut<d  in  some  decree  to  the  stand  so  generally  made  through- 
out the  colonies  in  defense  of  their  privileges.'* 

No,  sir  ;  if  tluTe  is  one  h^sson  more  than  another  (lini-tly  dt  duelbh*  from  the  life 
of  Franklin,  it  is  the  close  connection  of  a  th<»rouirlily  practical  and  useful  lifo 
and  career  with  biMjk**,  libraries,  and  re;ulinff.  If  thiTr  iH  a  thini:  on  earth  which 
would  havr  pI.nM-  n«'il  his  heart,  could  he  have  anticipated  it,  it  would  be  tho 
knowle«l:re  th:it  his  native  eitv,  in  two  jreni-rations  alt«'r  his  d*.ath,  would  found  a 
libniry  like  this,  to  ijive  to  the  ri.Hnp  gcnrration,  and  to  th«' lovers  of  kn(>wlc(3pc 
of  every  a^r*-,  that  aec«ss  to  books  of  which  he  so  much  felt  the  want.  And 
could  it  bt.'  graiit«-d  to  him,  <»ven  now,  to  return  to  his  native  city.  wITu-h  <lwclt  in 
his  artections  to  tin-  cl<»se  <»f  his  lifo,  his  first  visit  would  be  t«)  the  eonter  of  the 
ancient  burial-L'r"«>ij<l,  v.heio,  in  artcr  life,  ho  «lutiliilly  plao(  d  a  tnaible  slab  on  the 
gravi.-s  of  his  parent*' ;  his  siciiiul  visit  would  be  to  the  sp<»t  in  Milk  street  where 
he  was  l)orn  ;  his  third  to  the  <.?t»rner  of  Union  and  IIan<»ver  t>troet,  where  ho 
passed  his  ohiMliood,  in  a  house  still  stan«Vmg  ;  his  fourth  visit  wjtuld  be  to  the 
site  of  the  fre*  trranjinar  so liool- house,  where,  as  ho  s;»ys  in  his  will,  ho  received 
**hi8fn-st  instruelion  in  literature,'' and  which  is  now  a«lorned  with  the  statue 
which  a  grateful  posli-rity  has  ilediented  t(»  his  memory  :  and  his  la^t  and  longest 
would  be  to  this  nol>le  hall,  when*  you  are  makiuir  provision  for  an  amj>le  supply 
of  that  reading  of  wlii«-h,  "  fr<»m  his  infancy,  he  was  passionately  fond.'' 

The  shades  of  eveiiinir  are  falling  around  us;  those  eres,».trts,  which  lend  us 
their  mild  and  tast'-ful  illumination,  will  soon  bo  extinguislu  d  ;  and  the  first  day 
of  the  now  year,  rich  in  the  happy  prosjH'cts  we  now  inauL'urate,  will  come  to  a 
chrsti.  May  the  bles>inir  <'f  Heaven  give  etlect  to  its  largtsl  nnt:ci|»ations  !  A 
few  more  days — a  few  more  years — will  follow  their  app«>int«Ml  round,  and  we, 
who  now  cxchanire  our  con::iatulations  on  this  mairnifieent  new  year's  pift  (►f  our 
City  Fathers,  will  have  passed  fitun  the  scene  ;  but  firm  in  tin*  faith  that  the 
growth  of  knowledL"'  is  the  growth  of  sound  principles  and  pure  morals,  let  us 
not  doubt,  that,  by  the  liberality  of  the  City  Covernment  and  <»f  our  generous 
benefactors  at  homo  and  abroad,  a  li;rlit  will  be  kindbd  ainl  go  toith  tVom  these 
walls,  now  dedi.-.ited  to  the  use  of  the  Free  I'oston  rinLic  Lfdrary,  which 
will  guide  our  ehildnn  and  our  ehihlren's  children  in  the  path  of  intelligence  and 
virtue,  till  the  sun  himself  shall  fall  from  the  heavens. 

After  rculiiiLr  the  extracts  fioiii  Franklin's  ^'Autohinrira2>hy^'*  Mr. 

Everett  aclde<l  : — 

In  your  presence,  Mr.  Mayor,  and  thnt  of  this  vast  as.seinbly,  on  this  first  of 
January,  \K^x,  \  olVer  this  c('.|)y  of  Franklin's  ^'Autobiography,"'  in  Spark's  edi- 
tion, asn  n<'w  year's  L'ift  t«»  the  Boston  Public  Library.  Nay,  sir,  I  am  croing  to 
do  more,  an<l  innk<-  tli.-  tir>t,  and  perhaps  th'*  last,  moti(»n  ever  ma»le  in  this  hall ; 
and  that  is,  that  ev<  ry  person  ]>resent,  of  his  own  aeeord,  if  of  atr* — ^'^1^  the 
cons<.'nt  of  parent  or  iruardian,  if  a  minor — man,  woman,  boy,  or  irirl,  be 
requested,  on  j:'»ini:  home,  to  si  loot  one  good  lHK»k,and,  in  memory  of  the  po<»r 
boy,  who  half-f.d  lilms.  If  to  trratify  his  taste  for  reading,  present  it  as  a  new 
year's  gift  to  tin-  liostoii  Public  Libifiry. 

In  conscMpieiioo  ^i  tin's  niolion,  many  books  (over  1400  in  one 
month,)  were  rec«*ivc'd  in  the  library,  as  donations. 


Vin.  JOSHUA  BATES. 

[Bj  Prof.  TicufOK,  in  Applefon's  "  .Veir  Encyclopedia.^*} 


Joshua  Bates,  whose  muDificent  and  unconditional  donation  of 
fifty  thousand  dollars  to  the  city  of  Boston,  in  behalf  of  a  Free  Public 
Library,  gave  the  decisive  and  guiding  impulse  to  that  enterprise,  was 
born  at  Weymouth,  in  1788 — the  only  son  of  Col.  Joshua  Bates. 
He  received  his  early  education  from  the  Rev.  Jacob  Norton,  who 
gladly  rendered  this  service  to  the  most  considerable  among  his  pa- 
rishioners. At  the  ago  of  fifteen,  however,  and  only  a  short  time 
before  the  death  of  his  father,  the  young  man  entered  the  counting- 
house  of  William  R.  Gray,  Esq.,  an  accomplished  man  of  business  in 
Boston,  where  he  received  his  first  training  in  affairs,  and  where  he, 
at  once,  showed  not  only  a  remarkable  capacity  for  commerce,  in  its 
widest  and  most  generous  extent,  but  a  singular  facility  fur  acquring 
the  knowledge  needful  for  a  commercial  career.  There  he  soon  at- 
tracted the  notice  and  regard  of  Mr.  Gray's  father,  afterward  lieuten- 
ant-governor of  Massachusetts,  and,  during  the  middle  and  all  the 
latter  portion  of  his  life,  the  leading  merchant  of  New  England. 
Into  his  employment  Mr.  Bates  soon  passed,  and  even  before  he  had 
attained  his  majority  was  much  trusted  by  both  father  and  son,  in 
difficult  and  largo  afiairs.  But  troublesome  times  soon  came ;  the 
embargo,  the  non-intercourse,  and  die  war  with  England.  Mr.  Gray, 
who  usually  had,  at  least,  forty  square-rigged  vessels  afloat,  suflered 
from  frequent  captures,  made  both  by  France  and  England,  and  dis- 
patched Mr.  Bates  to  the  north  of  Europe,  to  protect  his  interests 
there — complicated  in  themselves,  and  much  disturbed  by  the  course 
and  consequences  of  the  war.  This  brought  him  into  relations  with 
some  of  the  great  commercial  and  banking  houses  of  Europe,  espe- 
cially those  of  the  Hopes  and  the  Barings;  and,  having  the  control 
of  Mr.  Gray's  afliiirs  all  over  Europe,  for  several  years  after  the  peace, 
he  was  lead  to  a  connection  so  free  and  intimate  with  them,  that  they 
too  became  aware,  as  Mr.  Gray  had  long  been,  of  his  remarkable 
talent  and  judgment  in  whatever  related  to  the  commerce  of  tlie 
world. 

In  the  year  1826,  through  the  influence  of  Messrs.  Baring  Brothers 
h  Co.,  he  formed  a  house  in  London,  in  connection  with  Mr.  John 
Baring,  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Baring,  under  the  firm  of  Bates  k  Baring. 
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On  the  death  of  the  late  Mr.  Holland,  these  gentlemen  were  both 
made  partners  in  the  house  of  Baring  Brothers  is  Co.,  of  which  Mr. 
Bates  has  ever  since  been  an  active  and  efficient  member,  and  to 
'which  his  uncommon  abilities,  knowledge,  and  judgment  have  given 
not  a  little  of  the  power  it  now  exercises  over  the  gn^ater  interests 
both  of  Europe  and  of  America.  On  one  occasion,  at  least,  this  action 
has  been  direct  and  official.  For  when,  in  the  year  1854,  a  commis- 
non  was  arranged,  with  full  powers  to  make  a  final  settlement  of  all 
daims  from  citizens  of  the  United  States  on  the  British  government, 
and  from  subjects  of  Great  Britain  against  the  United  States,  but 
chiefly  for  spoliations  committed  during  the  war  of  1812-14,  Mr. 
Bates,  under  the  provisions  of  the  treaty,  was  appointed  umpire  be- 
tween the  English  and  the  American  commissioners,  in  all  cases 
where  they  should  disagree.  The  position  was  an  honorable  and 
delicate  one,  involving  not  only  great  pecuniary  interests  of  individu- 
als, but  the  feelings  of  the  respective  countries  toward  each  other, 
which  might  easily  have  been  roused  by  imputations  of  injustice  or 
unfiiimess.  The  two  commissioners,  as  had  been  foreseen,  often  dis- 
agreed. Mr.  Bates  decided  between  thorn,  plainly,  promptly,  and 
&ithfu]ly ;  and  it  is  enough  to  say  of  his  decisions,  that  the  voice  of 
complaint  regarding  them  has  not  been  heard  in  either  of  the  coun- 
tries between  which  he  was  thus  cnlled  to  hold  the  balance. 

While  he  was  yet  a  young  clerk  in  Boston,  and  living  at  a  dis- 
tance from  his  family  and  its  resources,  he  was  eager,  as  he  always 
had  been  at  home,  to  improve  himself  by  severe  self-culture,  lie 
sought,  therefore,  on  all  sides,  for  good  books  and  for  a  good  public 
library.  Neither  was  easily  to  be  had.  Tliere  was,  at  that  time, 
hardly  an  institution  in  New  England  deserving  the  name  of  a  public 
hbrary,  and  certainly  none  that  was  accessible  to  him  or  to  any  young 
man  in  Boston,  whose  })Osition  was  like  his.  The  books,  indeed,  he 
got,  and  so  laid  the  foundations  for  his  future  success ;  but  he  never 
has  ceased  to  remember  the  difficulties  he  encountered  in  obtaining 
them.  When,  therefore,  in  1852,  he  chanced,  by  a  mere  accident,  to 
read  the  official  report  of  a  plan  for  establishing  a  free  public  library 
in  the  city  of  Boston,  he  was  struck  with  the  project  as  one  which,  if 
it  could  be  carried  out  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  had  been  conceived, 
would  be  of  permanent  benefit  to  the  city,  and  especially  to  the  young 
men  there  who  might  be  situated  as  he  had  been,  above  forty  years 
earlier.  He  determined,  therefore,  at  once,  that  such  a  project  should 
not  fail  for  want  of  means,  and  wrote  immediately  to  the  mayor  of 
Boston,  ofiering  to  contribute  $50,000  toward  its  success,  annexing 
no  conditions  to  his  munificence,  except  that  the  income  of  his  fund 
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should  annually  be  spent  in  the  purchase  of  good  books,  of  permanent 
value  and  authority,  and  that  the  city  should  always  provide  comfort- 
able accommodations  for  their  use,  both  day  and  evening,  by  at  least 
one  hundred  readers.  Nor  did  he  stop  there.  As  soon  as  a  suitable 
building  was  undertaken,  he  began  to  send  books  for  it  in  no  stinted 
numbers;  so  that,  when  its  halls  were  dedicated,  January  1,  1858,  be- 
tween 20,000  and  30,000  volumes,  over  and  above  all  that  had  pre- 
viously been  purchased  by  the  resources  of  his  fund,  were  waiting  to 
bo  placed  on  its  shelves.  His  wise  beneficence,  therefore,  which  gave 
the  decisive  and  guiding  impulse  to  this  important  institution,  and 
which  still  continues  to  foster  and  enlarge  it,  will,  in  all  future  time, 
render  the  city  of  Boston  his  grateful  debtor,  and  preserN'e,  through 
the  successive  generations  of  its  people,  a  fresh  recollection  of  the 
largo  space  he  filled  in  the  interests  of  the  stirring  age  in  which  he 
has  lived. 

Mr.  Bates  was  married,  in  1813,  to  Lucre tia  Augusta,  of  the  Boston 
branch  of  the  Sturgis  family,  by  whom  he  has  only  one  surviving 
child,  Madame  Van  de  Weyer,  wife  of  the  eminent  statesman,  who 
has  more  than  once  been  called  to  administer  the  government  of 
Belgium,  and  who  is  now  its  representative  at  the  court  of  St.  James. 


H.  THE  TRUE  ORDER  OF  STUDIES. 

(turd  article.) 
bt   ret.   th0x1.8  hill» 

Waltliftm,  Maas. 


To  the  second  great  divLsion  in  the  hierarchy  of  science  we  have 
given  the  name  of  Natural  History.  The  word  Physics  might  also 
have  been  used,  bat,  in  either  case,  the  meaning  of  the  term  is  to  be 
80  &r  extended  as  to  inclade  all  the  studies  of  the  material  world  in 
its  natural  state.  Inasmuch  as  matter  is  formed  and  governed  in 
Bobjection  to  the  laws  of  space  and  time,  this  study  of  the  material 
world  logically  demands  a  previous  knowledge  of  mathematics  ;  and 
DO  natural  phenomenon  is  understood  until  the  geometrical  or  alge- 
braical law,  suggested  and  exemplified  by  it,  has  been,  at  least  par- 
tially, comprehended.  In  proportion  as  the  scholar's  knowledge  of 
mathematics  is  enlarged,  his  power  of  comprehending  the  physical 
universe  is  increased.  And,  inasmuch  as  a  knowledge  of  geometry 
18  the  earliest  mathematical  acquirement,  those  parts  of  natural  his- 
tory which  depend  upon  the  perception  of  forms  may  be  earlier 
acquired  than  those  which  depend  on  mechanical,  chemical,  or  physi- 
ological considerations. 

Thus,  although  the  flmdamental  principle  of  our  classification 
places  mechanics  before  chemistry,  and  chemistry  before  biology,  our 
fundamental  principles  of  education  allow,  and  re(|uire,  some  instruc- 
tion in  botany  and  zoology  before  any  is  given  in  chemistry  or 
mechanics. 

A  perfect  knowledge  of  animals  re([uires  a  knowledge  of  the  vege- 
table world,  which  is  their  food;  a  perfect  knowledge  of  plants 
requires  a  knowledge  of  their  chemical  constituents,  and  of  their 
chemical  relation  to  the  soil  and  to  the  air ;  a  perfect  knowledge  of 
chemistry  requires  a  knowledge  of  mechanical  forces.  Thus,  in  the 
hierarchy,  mechanics  is  the  first  department  of  Natural  History.  But 
we  must,  of  course,  be  understood  as  now  giving  to  the  word  mechan- 
ics a  much  wider  signification  than  usual.  We  are  including  the  con- 
sideration of  all  those  phenomena  of  nature  that  arise  from  incchiinical 
laws,  that  is,  from  forces  whose  prime  effects  have  been  shown  to  depend 
on  motion.  A  discussion  of  the  boundary  between  mechanics  and 
chemistry,  showing,  for  example,  why  we  place  color  under  mechanics, 
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and  taste  under  chemLitry,  altbough  interesting  in  a  metaphysical 
view,  and  necessary  for  a  clear  understanding  of  the  philosophy  of 
our  subject,  will  not  be  required  in  a  purely  practical  consideration 
of  the  course  of  studies,  such  as  we  are  now  engaged  upon. 

There  have  lately  been  published  several  treatises  on  the  philosophy 
of  common  things,  some  of  which,  although  crowded  with  errors  and 
puerilities,  have  a  very  extensive  circulation.  Others,  free  from  these 
faults,  are  defective  from  their  not  containing  the  most  fruitful  facts 
and  principles  of  mechanics.  It  is  not  surprising  that  text-books  on 
tneAC  subjects  should  bo  grossly  deficient,  when  we  recollect  that  in 
geometry  and  arithmetic,  the  oldest  and  simplest  sciences,  it  has  been 
very  difficult  to  find  perfectly  unexceptionable  treatises,  and  still  more 
difficult  to  find  teachers  who  will  use  the  best  books  in  the  best 
manner.  Wc  trust  that,  through  the  increasing  attention  now  given  to 
education,  and  especially  through  the  influence  of  normal  schools,  rec- 
ognizing teaching  as  a  distinct  and  high  profession,  wo  may  hereafter 
have  better  text-books  upon  all  sul)jects,  and  also  teachers  capable  of 
teaching  in  the  best  way,  even  if  the  manuals  for  instruction  should 
be  imperfect.  In  all  depjirtments  of  Natural  History  the  best  text- 
books are  the  objects  themselves  of  which  you  would  teach. 

The  earliest  instruction  of  a  child  in  the  direct  principles  of 
mechanics  should  begin,  wc  think,  at  the  age  of  seven  or  eight  years, 
and  at  first  bo  incidental,  that  is,  founded  on  the  occurrences  of  the 
moment.  In  his  use  of  little  bricks  for  building,  for  example,  he  will 
have  practical  lessons,  from  which  the  teacher  may  deduce  and  render 
clear  to  the  pupil  some  of  the  principal  properties  of  the  centre  of 
gravity,  and  of  the  states  of  stable  and  unstable  equilibrium.  In 
playing  with  marbles  and  balls,  opportunities  occur  for  showing  dis- 
tinctly to  a  child  the  law  of  the  composition  of  forces,  the  accelerat- 
ing effect  of  a  constantly  acting  force,  the  increase  of  momentum  by 
the  increase  of  velocity,  and  the  like.  The  laws  of  elasticity  also, 
and  of  the  reflection  of  motion,  may  be  exemplified  in  the  rebounding 
of  balls,  the  return  of  echoes,  and  the  use  of  mirrors.  Of  course,  it 
will  be  worse  than  useless  to  give  to  the  child  simply  stereotyped 
phrases,  or  vague  and  indistinct  ideas,  such  as  are  too  often  found  in 
popular  text-books ;  but,  if  the  teacher  has  himself  clear  ideas  on 
these  subjects,  he  will  find  the  child  eight  or  ten  years  old  ready  to 
receive  them.  Even  the  principal  laws  of  optics,  of  acoustics  and 
thermotics,  may  be  thus  incidentally  taught.  The  optical  toys,  which 
are  in  almost  every  household,  musical  instruments,  burning-glasses, 
and  the  phenomena  of  dew,  rain,  frost,  and  snow,  will  give  the  needed 
opportunities.     Only  let  the  caution  be  continually  borne  in  luiua 


that  it  i«  m-ioh  c<::er  to  circ :*.•«*  :?  a  c *:"..;  v:.ir  owr.  •j::or:Lr..v  o!  i 
sabjeet,  th^n  to  attempt  to  ji^e  an  ar.>wer  to  his  .u, >:";:'>  w:i-;o 
Toar  own  v:rw>  ar?  i'.l-aeac->i  asi  unsatisrj.vrv. 

One  of  the  e-Ar^iost  stu iios.  •.\^s!ii:-:r..:rj.  ivri::!!*,  At  :: ,-  :i:>^  of 
seven  vears.  ?h:u". i  be  ir-x^irarhv.  L-::  •:  bo  lav.^'..:,  ,.:  :•:>:.  Vv  tho 
aidof  a  giob-<:.  without  rerertcoe  to  mar.-?.  T:io  i'.v.ir.i::".'  ;*/;\j::!::ido 
of  the  earth  will  be  apt-n.-hoQi-.-i  by  tho  chi'.d  0!i!y  wh.::.  ::».  !,itor 
jear>«  he  ha«  travelled  dUtanro?  that  h;ivc  an  apprvvi^^.o  raiio  to  tho 
earth*s  circuinterence.  At  fir^t  ho  must  bo  oor.tont  wi::i  ur.lor> bind- 
ing aceorately  its  form  and  motions.  h\  Josoribin^  taoso.  t:.o  :oaohor 
shoald  be  careful  to  use  tho  jrlobo  only  as  an  illii^ir.itiv  n.  ii,t  as 
though  it  were  the  thing  of  whi(.h  ho  is  spoakin::.  o!>o  tho  ohiM  will 
never  transfer  his  conooption?  from  tho  globo  to  tho  o.iith.  In  tho 
course  of  thirteen  years'  service  upon  a  s.*hool  ooninjitt.o  \%o  have 
never  found  a  teacher  who  gave  to  the  scholars  a  clear  conception  i^\' 
the  phvMcal  boundaries  lietween  the  five  zones,  and  but  lew  who  c\cn 
attempted  it.  The  differenco?  of  climate  and  tho  number  k^I^  dcjroos 
of  extent  are  tausrht.  but  the  child  dix^s  not  know  what  ap'ooarancosof 
the  heavenly  bodies  decide  the  position  of  tho  tnipies  and  polar 
circles.  Nor  do  we  find  that  scholars  in  general  gain  any  clear  con- 
ception of  the  actual  direction  of  places.  Their  vicw*^,  bein-^  derived 
from  maps,  are  necessarily  erroneous.  From  one  ot  the  llolbrook 
Co.*s  globes  a  child  can  readily  bo  made  to  see  that  a  straight  lino 
from  one  point  on  the  globe  to  another,  would  always  go  through  a 
portion  of  the  earth,  so  that  to  point  directly  towards  any  distant 
place  he  must  always  point  more  or  loss  downward. 

The  following  extract  from  the  instructions  of  tho  school  connnitteo 
in  Waltham  to  the  teachers  of  tho  sub-primary  schools  will  serve  as 
an  example  of  the  mode  of  teaching  geography  :  "  Hegin  with  tho 
globe ;  set  it  where  the  sun  may  shine  upon  it ;  bring  Waltham  to 
the  top,  and  make  the  north  pole  point  to  tho  north.  Lay  a  maiblo 
on  the  top  of  tho  globe,  and  show  them  that  the  light  ami  shadow  on 
the  marble  and  on  tho  globe  are  similarly  situated.  Mxplain  tho 
roundness  of  the  earth  ;  that  it  is  only  a  bigger  globe,  under  the  litllo 
globe,  as  that  is  under  the  marljlo ;  and  that  tho  light  and  shado  fall 
on  it  as  they  do  on  the  globe  and  marbU?,  making  night  in  tho 
shadow,  day  in  the  sunshine,  (live  them  vivi«l  corKM^ptlorr^  of  thu 
size  of  the  earth,  by  showing  them  how  small  upon  the  glob.j  would  bo 
the  landscape  visible  from  Prospect  Hill;  how  n(uir  to  thu  jxiint 
which  represents  Waltham  would  bo  tho  point  rci»r(;s(!nting  the  di.iliint 
Monadnoc.  Show  thorn  in  what  countries  the  sun  is  thctn  rising,  and 
in  what  setting,  and  where  it  is  vortical,  by  siinplu  rcfcroncu  to  tho 
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light  and  shadow  on  the  globe ;  and,  after  an  hour's  attention  to  other 
studies  or  amusements,  return  to  the  globe,  and  show  them  how  the 
light  has  travelled  round.  Show  them,  according  to  the  season  of 
the  year,  whether  the  north  or  south  polo  remains  in  light  or  shadow 
all  the  day.  Repeat  this  lesson  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  but  espe- 
cially do  not  forget  it  at  the  equinoxes  and  solstices.  Explain  how 
reflection  from  the  globe  diminishes  the  intensity  of  the  shadow  on  the 
marble,  and  the  reflection  from  the  window-seat  partially  enlightens 
the  under  side  of  the  globe,  while  there  is  no  window-seat  under  the 
earth  to  reflect  light  upon  China  and  New  Holland.  Make  the 
amount  of  reflection  from  the  window-seat  more  apparent  to  them  by 
coTcring  it  alternately  with  a  black  veil  and  a  white  handkerchief.  In 
like  manner,  although  the  globe  will,  after  sunset,  be  in  the  shadow  of 
the  earth,  there  is  no  larger  body  below  the  earth  to  cast  a  shadow  on 
our  antipodes. 

"  Take  your  children  occasionally  to  walk ;  go  on  the  hills ;  show 
them  how  the  presence  of  a  brook  or  riyer  can  be  foretold  from  the 
extent  of  the  valley,  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  the  kind  of  vegeta- 
tions, whether  forests  or  grass ;  show  them  the  roundness  of  the 
earth  from  the  increasing  dip  of  the  horizon,  as  you  ascend ;  make 
them  perceive  how  beautiful  the  illusion  by  which  we  always  exag- 
gerate vertical  heights  and  under-cstimate  horizontal  distances ;  call 
their  attention  to  the  differences  in  soils,  and  in  the  rocks,  and  point 
out  the  effects  of  soil  and  of  location  upon  vegetation." 

The  earliest  lessons  in  astronomy  may  be  given  at  a  very  tender 
age.  As  by  the  globe  in  the  sunshine  the  best  illustration  of  day  and 
night  can  be  given,  so  the  idea  of  the  moon  and  her  motions  is  best 
communicated  by  procuring  a  ball  a  little  over  one  quarter  the  diam- 
eter of  the  globe,  and  holding  it  about  one  hundred  and  ten  times  its 
own  diameter  from  the  globe.  If  now  the  moon  is  visible  when  the 
sun  is  shining,  let  the  pupil  lay  the  side  of  his  head  upon  the  globe, 
while  the  teacher  holds  the  ball  at  the  proper  distance,  in  such  a  posi- 
tion that,  to  the  child,  it  shall  appear  to  be  just  over  the  moon.  The 
sunshine  upon  the  ball  will  appear  to  him  to  be  of  the  same  size  and 
shape  as  the  visible  part  of  the  moon.  The  endeavor  in  astronomy, 
as  in  geography,  should  be  to  lead  the  child's  mind  away  from  the 
illustration  to  the  thing  illustrated.  For  this  reason  it  will  be  with 
difficulty  that  the  school-teacher  can  go  in  astronomy  to  any  advan- 
tage beyond  the  relations  of  the  sun,  earth,  and  moon.  In  order  to 
give  clear  conceptions  concerning  the  planets,  stars,  and  nebulse,  the 
teacher  must  meet  the  pupils  in  the  evening,  when  those  bodies  are 
visible.    But  it  is  of  so  much  importance  that  the  child  should  have 
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early  a  distinct  conception  of  the  relations  of  the  solar  system  that 
few  teachers  would  be  unwilling  to  perform  this  extra  labor.  Astron- 
omy and  geography  are  to  be  used  as  the  most  powerful  of  all  studies 
to  develop  the  imagination ;  that  is,  the  ability  to  conceive  clearly  and 
distinctly  unseen  phenomena. 

Chemical  relations  are  more  abstruse  than  mechanical.  It  requires 
some  maturity  of  mind  in  order  to  distinguish  chemical  compounds 
from  mechanical  mixtures ;  and  yet,  at  the  age  of  nine  or  ten  years, 
the  simplest  ])hcnomena  of  chemical  change  begin  to  excite  the  child's 
curiosity;  and  it  will  be  greatly  to  his  advantage  if  that  curiosity  is 
gratified  with  correct  explanations  and  sound  principles,  instead  of 
being  lulled  by  a  plausible  pretence  of  explanation.  Oxidation,  es- 
pecially in  the  forms  of  combustion  and  rust,  is  the  most  prominent 
instance  of  chemical  metamorphosis,  and  will  afford  to  the  skilful 
teacher  the  opportunity  of  giving,  in  what  we  have  called  an  incidental 
way,  many  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  chemical  affinity,  atomic 
proportion,  atomic  combinations,  the  stability  or  instability  of  chem- 
ical equilibrium,  and  so  on.  We  acknowledge  that  this  implies  a  large 
amount  of  intellectual  life  in  the  teacher ;  but  one  who  is  intrusted 
with  the  direction  of  these  earliest  movements  of  the  expanding  mind 
should  be  a  person  not  only  of  some  acquirements,  but  of  some  intel- 
lectual vivacity.  Nothing  more  surely  characterizes  a  skilful  teacher 
than  the  ability  to  seize  upon  the  right  moment  and  the  right  occa- 
sion for  illustrating  the  principles  which  he  wishes  to  impart.  One 
perpetual  danger,  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  attends  these  essays  to 
give  the  first  instruction  to  a  child  —  the  danger  of  extinguishing  its 
natural  thirst  for  knowledge.  This  may  be  done  by  diverting  the  at- 
tention to  other  themes,  by  discouraging  or  disgusting  the  mind  with 
difficulties,  or  by  communicating  knowledge  in  such  a  way  as  to  puff 
up  the  child  with  the  conceit  that  he  now  understands  the  whole 
science  of  which  you  have  given  him  some  of  the  simplest  rudiments. 
The  art  of  giving  instruction  may  be  compared  to  that  of  letter- 
writing,  of  which  it  is  humorously  said  that  the  great  secret  is  to  make 
the  recipient  "  wish  there  was  more  of  it." 

Inasmuch  as  botany,  while  it  depends  in  its  phy.^iulogy  ui)on  chem- 
istry, clas.sili(js  plants  solely  by  texture  and  form,  a  knowledge  of  the 
common  weeds  and  flowers,  trees,  mosses  and  lichens,  of  the  neighbor- 
hood, may  }>e  given  to  a  child  as  soon  as  it  is  old  enough  to  distin- 
guish them.  In  the  tabular  view  there  is  an  accidental  error,  making 
the  incidental  instruction  in  biology  commence  at  a  later  period  than 
we  should  advise.    From  the  day  that  the  child  enters  the  sub-primary 
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school  we  would  have  it  receive  oral  instruction,  illustrated  by  living 
plants,  if  possible,  or  by  dried  specimens,  or  even  by  drawings,  in 
systematic  botany.  At  first  the  child  may  simply  be  taught  to  recog- 
nize the  plants  as  individuals ;  so  that  he  may  be  able  to  say,  "  This 
is  a  twig  of  sugar-maple,  and  this  a  sprig  of  white-birch  ;  here  is  a 
bird-foot  violet,  and  there  a  dandelion."  But  the  plants  must  be 
recognized  out  of  doors,  as  well  as  in  the  house,  that  the  child  may 
early  learn  to  notice  and  enjoy  the  differences  of  form  and  color  in 
the  general  appearance  of  the  growing  tree  or  plant, 

lu  the  first  volume  of  Agassiz'  Contributions  to  the  Natural  His- 
tory of  the  United  States,  he  shows  that  of  the  six  divisions  of  ani- 
mals (branches,  classes,  orders,  families,  genera,  and  species),  the 
family  is  characterized  by  a  resemblance  of  general  form.  There  is, 
doubtless,  a  close  analogy  in  the  principles  of  classification  that  must 
be  adopted  in  botany,  to  those  which  Agassiz  develops  for  zoology. 
As  a  general  rule,  the  plants  which  belong  to  one  family  are  recognized 
by  a  general  resemblance  of  form  in  the  flower,  fruit,  and  seed ;  while, 
to  distinguish  a  genus,  attention  must  be  paid  to  detail ;  and,  in  the 
formation  of  a  class,  attention  must  be  paid  to  organization.  Hence 
the  family,  both  in  botany  and  zoology,  is  the  most  apparent  of  the 
higher  groups  in  classification,  and  the  best  adapted,  by  its  obvious  de- 
pendence upon  form,  to  be  the  starting-point  for  a  child's  comparisons. 
It  is  not  to  be  brought,  as  an  exception  to  this  remark,  that  some  of 
the  great  families  contain  tribes  bearing  no  obvious  resemblance  to 
each  other,  but  rather  should  this  analogy  to  zoology  be  taken  as  an 
evidence  of  the  necessity  for  elevating  some  of  the  sub-families  in 
botany  to  the  rank  of  families. 

The  second  step,  therefore,  in  botanical  instruction  should  be  to  add 
to  the  name  of  the  plant  the  name  of  its  family,  and  a  perception  of 
the  family  likeness ;  so  that  the  child  can  say,  "  This  is  a  hazel ;  it 
belongs  to  the  oak  family,  and  shows  its  likeness  to  the  oak  in  its 
catkins  of  staminate  flowers,  and  in  the  involucre  surrounding  the  nut; 
this  is  an  alder,  which  belongs  to  the  birch  family,  and  shows  its  rela- 
tion by  having  both  its  pistillate  and  staminate  flowers  in  scaly  cat- 
kins, having  two  or  three  blossoms  under  each  scale."  Of  course,  the 
teacher  must  remember  the  caution  which  we  uttered,  in  speaking  of 
chemistry,  and  not  allow  the  child  to  think  that  a  few  words,  such  as 
those  here  given,  can  embody  all  the  points  of  resemblance  which 
characterize  a  ftimily.  Much  less  should  the  child  be  permitted  to 
learn  any  truth  of  this  kind  by  rote.  Verbal  memory  has  an  impor- 
tant place  in  a  true  scheme  of  education,  as  we  shall  endeavor  to  show 
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in  OUT  next  article.  But  the  very  object  of  introducing  geometry, 
botany,  and  zoology,  into  our  course  of  studies  is  defeated,  when  the 
pupil  is  required  to  commit  the  words  of  the  text-book,  or  formulas 
given  by  the  teacher,  to  memory.  Yet,  so  accustomed  are  souie 
teachers  to  this  mode  of  instruction,  so  incapable,  apparently,  of  con- 
ceiving of  any  better  plan,  that  we  have  known  a  teacher  require  her 
pupils  to  repeat  the  words  of  Dr.  Gray's  "  How  Plants  Grow  ; ''  evi- 
dently thinking  that  she  was  thus  using,  while  she  was  abusiinir,  that 
excellent  little  book. 

The  book  just  named  may  be  taken  up,  as  the  third  step  in  botan- 
ical study,  at  the  age  of  ten  or  twelve  years.  If  deferred  to  a  later 
period  the  study  becomes  distastoful,  as  the  habit  of  observation 
becomes  weaker  from  the  distraction  of  the  mind  by  other  cares. 
It  is  easy  to  give  to  the  child,  during  the  ten  years  between  five 
and  fifteen,  a  perfect  familiarity  with  three  or  lour  hundred  species 
of  common  plants,  such  as  he  meets  in  every  walk.  This  labor 
spread  over  so  long  a  series  of  years  would  be  by  no  means  oner- 
ous ;  and  the  names  and  facts  impressed  upon  the  mind  in  that 
tender  period  will  never  be  forgotten.  If  it  be  objected  that  there  is 
no  text-book  prepared  for  the  use  of  children  too  young  to  use  "How 
Plants  Grow,"  we  reply  that  the  plants  themselves  should  be  the  text- 
book. The  only  artificial  help  in  teaching  l)otany  to  children  in  the 
sub-primary  school,  which,  we  think,  would  prove  really  valuable, 
would  be  a  series  of  thirty  or  forty  charts,  each  containing  the  illus- 
trations of  some  one  important  family,  —  magnifled  drawiii;rs  of  the 
peculiarities  in  the  organs  of  fructification  characterizing  each  family, 
—  with,  perhaps,  a  drawing  of  a  few  of  the  common  species. 

Zoology  is  not  forced  upon  the  child's  attention  so  frecjucntly  as 
botany  in  the  natural  world.  Yet,  from  the  motion,  and  still  more 
from  the  intelligence,  of  animals,  they  are  even  more  interesting  to  the 
child  than  plants.  Moreover,  although  physiology  demands  a  knowl- 
edge of  chemistry,  yet  the  classification  of  animals,  like  that  of  plants, 
depends  principally  upon  organic  structure,  and  upon  the  relation  of 
the  creatures  to  the  outward  worM.  The  child  of  five  years  old  is, 
therefore,  interested  to  notice  the  difference  between  animals,  and  to 
learn  their  names.  In  a  country  school-house,  in  the  month  of  May 
or  June,  it  may  be  that  the  songs  of  thirty  or  forty  different  species 
of  birds  are  heard  in  the  course  of  a  single  day.  It  would  be  no 
waste  of  time,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  thing  of  inestimable  value, 
should  the  teacher  enable  his  pupils  to  distinguish  these  birds  by  their 
song,  learn  their  appearance  and  habits,  and  the  families  into  which 
they  are  grouped.     The  fear  is  sometimes  expressed,  by  our  poets, 
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lest  a  scientific  acquaintance  with  flowers  should  destroy  their  beauty; 
and  lest  the  song  of  the  bird  might  have  less  melody  when  the  song- 
ster had  been  burdened  with  a  barbarous  Latin  name;  but  among 
our  acquaintance  we  haye  not  found  these  fears  realized.  On  the 
contrary,  a  thorough  scientific  acquaintance  with  the  beautiful  objects 
of  nature  only  increases  the  pleasure  which  wo  take  in  beholding 
them.  The  syntactical  parsing  and  metrical  analysis  of  an  ode  will 
not  injure  our  appreciation  of  its  melody  and  its  sentiment,  provided 
the  composition  has  true  lyric  merit.  The  beautiful  in  nature  will 
bear  the  closest  criticism,  and  the  longest  investigation,  without  ever 
»» palling  upon  the  sense."  "  Nature,"  says  the  Concord  seer,  "  never 
became  a  toy  to  a  wise  spirit."  The  wisdom  and  beauty,  embodied  in 
each  organic  work  of  nature,  is  "  not  only  vast,  but  infinite,"  so  that 
there  is  no  possibility  of  exhausting  it. 

The  insects  in  any  given  country  arc,  at  least,  as  numerous  as  its 
plants.  The  mysteries  of  insect  transformation,  the  wonderftil  me- 
chanical instincts  that  many  of  them  display,  the  brilliancy  of  the 
colors  of  some,  and  the  pertinacity  with  which  others  thrust  them- 
selves upon  our  notice,  render  insects  peculiarly  fitted  to  engage  the 
child's  attention,  and  to  servo  as  a  basis  for  incidental  instruction  in 
zoology.  In  this  class  of  animals  the  orders  are  more  conspicuously 
distinguished  than  the  families ;  and  it  will,  perhaps,  be  best  to  con- 
tent one's  self,  at  first,  with  teaching  the  child  to  refer  insects  to  their 
orders.  Insects  are  so  easily  preserved  in  their  natural  appearance, 
that  we  should  suppose  each  school  might  have  a  small  collection  of 
the  most  common  species  to  be  seen  in  the  neighborhood,  grouped  in 
their  orders  and  families,  to  serve  as  a  reference  for  any  insects  which 
the  child  might  catch  and  bring  in.  We  are  aware  of  the  vastness 
of  the  field  of  zoology,  and  of  the  impossibility  of  a  child  learning  to 
recognize  more  than  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  insects  of  his 
neighborhood.  Yet,  on  account  of  this  very  magnitude,  we  would 
say,  lot  his  attention  be  early  directed  to  this  field ;  so  that,  if  it 
should  prove  to  be  one  in  which  ho  is  peculiarly  fitted  to  labor,  he 
may  have  the  advantage  of  an  early  beginning.  We  would  also  re- 
peat the  caution  to  be  exact  in  the  ideas  which  are  given  to  the  pupil. 
The  main  object  in  these  first  scientific  lessons  must  be  to  induce  the 
spirit  of  exact,  patient  observation ;  calling  the  child's  attention  to 
differences  as  carefully  as  to  likenesses,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  likeness 
in  one  part  does  not  necessarily  imply  a  likeness  in  other  parts.  The 
Ibliage  of  two  trees  may  be  almost  identical,  while  the  flowers  and 
fruit  are  exceedingly  diverse.  While  this  spirit  of  patient  and  exact 
observation  is  cultivated,  general  principles,  already  discovered  by 
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ComponliTi  uatoKf  will  thns  ba  iMtanllj  bogim  at  an  cutf 
period.  Tbo  fciiMolop  of  Ibe  pul>  in  ratebrato  animab  witk  ihow 
of  Ute  child^  OVB  body  will  aatanllj  be  tbe  nbjact  of  eoatinaal  \m- 
ba  difctuta  between  tbeaeor  the  orgua  oTinaecta  aal 
cn^o^m  maat  abn  be  pointed  oat.  Human  anatonj  and  pbjaao^ 
ogy  bore  ba^  intmdaeed  into  uany  of  tbe  sdwola  of  New  ^^■'"* 
dnniij;  (he  lait  Sfteen  jeaia  with  vaj  gnat  aeal ;  tbej  would  be  much 
e  efLvdn,  man  intensting,  and  mora  Talnable,  if  tbej  wen  pn- 
c«Jeii  by  ibe  leMua  eoocenung  wkich  we  bare  now  gireo  tbeee  brief 
biula.  It  ia  fg«'f»tt  tbe  coone  of  nature  to  call  the  child'a  atteotioa 
loo  eariy  to  the  ftUKtioM  of  ita  own  bodj.  A  better  result,  inld- 
leciuully  uod  morallj,  might  be  attained  if  tbe  teachers  and  pareuta 
look  cir«  i>f  the  diet  and  exercise  of  the  child,  his  clothii^,  and  the 
l«iiip«rature  and  Teotilatim  of  tbe  rooms  in  which  he  sleeps  and 
■tndieB,  until  ai  leut  the  age  of  thirteen  to  fifteea  yeata.  The  mind 
would  then  hare  been  prepared  b;  prerioui  stndiea  for  underatanding 
&a  nbject  intellectnallj,  while  the  greater  derelopmeut  of  the  obaerr- 
ing  powers  would  prereot  the  danger  of  prematnre  and  excenire  hab* 
ita  of  mental  intiDversion.  The  study  of  oar  own  bodies  approaohea 
Dearer  to  psychology,  fiirming  a  natoral  iotrodnolJon  to  it,  and  shonld, 
therefore,  cone  last  in  tbe  stadies  of  Natural  History,  The  study  of 
anatomy  and  physiology  natatally  and  ioeTitably  leads  tbe  chUd  to  a 
peychotogical  inTestigatiou  into  the  facts  of  coDsoiousBess  iaYolved  in 
tbe  exercise  of  many  of  the  fiiuctiona  of  his  own  frsme.  In  Hm  taba< 
Ur  view  (vol.  n.  p.  188)  the  words  Anatomy  and  Physiology  ought  to 
extend  mto  the  Gnt  years  of  the  high  school. 

The  importance  of  begioaing  botany  and  loulogy  io  the  reij 
earliest  years  of  school  life,  as  we  intended  to  have  placed  them  in 
oar  tabular  riew,  cannot  be  fully  estimated  without  taking  into  coii< 
sideration  also  their  oonneotioo  with  the  other  branches  of  education. 
Tbe  habit  of  constant,  attentive  obeervation,  sorely  leamod  in  no  other 
way  than  through  early  practice  in  those  soienoea,  la  of  immense  Tslns 
in  every  walk  of  practical  or  speculative  life,  ^e  habits  of  animals, 
and  the  manifestation  of  their  various  gifts  of  instinct  and  intolligenoa, 
an  the  best  stimulants  and  aids  to  psychological  research,  as  we  intend 
hereafter  to  show.  So,  siso,  in  theolt^,  then  is  nothing  mon  em- 
tainly  adapted,  in  a  scheme  of  iDtclloctual  edaoation,  to  foster  levw 
«atiat  views  of  the  being  and  providence  of  God,  than  to  observe  to* 
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lilies  of  the  field  how  they  grow,  and  to  consider  how  He  opcneth  his 
hand  and  satisfieth  the  desire  of  every  living  thing.  But  tbis  con- 
sideration will  be  brought  again  into  notice  when  we  approach  the 
fifth  division  of  our  hierarchy. 

In  their  relation  to  the  mathematical  and  to  the  artistic  culture  of 
the  child  botany  and  zoology  have  also  a  peculiar  value.  Leaves  and 
flowers,  and  insects,  are  admirable  objects,  from  which  the  child  may 
make  his  first  attempt  at  drawing,  —  and  the  forms  of  organic  life 
constitute  the  most  beautiful  of  the  unsolved  problems  which  are  now 
presented  to  the  geometers  of  our  race.  The  pressed  leaves  and 
mounted  insects,  kept  in  the  school-room  as  types  and  standards  for 
botanical  and  zoological  reference,  may  also  be  used  as  drawing-pat- 
terns of  the  highest  excellence.  The  insects  could  not  be  safely  re- 
moved from  the  glass  case  in  which  they  should  be  kept ;  but  the 
pressed  leaves,  as  being  more  easily  replaced,  if  injured,  might  be 
taken  to  the  child's  desk,  or  to  the  blackboard.  Nor  is  it  unworthy 
of  notice  that  the  exercise  of  recognizing  birds  by  their  notes  is  of 
great  value  in  the  cultivation  of  a  quick  and  exact  musical  ear. 

Finally,  among  the  prominent  advantaged^  of  this  early  introduction 
of  the  studies  of  Natural  History,  must  be  placed  the  fact  that  it  ac- 
cords with  the  child's  tastes,  as  well  as  with  the  natural  order  of  intel- 
lectual development.  All  children  are  pleased  with  crystals,  plants, 
flowers,  insects,  birds,  and  beasts,  and  are  interested  in  intellectual 
and  spiritual  truths  only  when  dressed  in  living  figures.  By  follow- 
ing, therefore,  the  example  of  Nature,  and  speaking  in  parables  to 
those  who  cannot  understand  the  truth  in  other  forms,  we  not  only 
adopt  the  most  successful  mode  of  conveying  the  truth,  but  one  of  the 
most  efficacious  of  all  modes  to  afiford  the  child  the  means  of  present 
and  future  happiness. 

Of  the  course  of  instruction  above  the  primary  schools  we  need 
not  particularly  speak,  since  the  general  principles  are  easily  applied 
to  the  whole  course.  We  should  simply  say,  that,  in  proportion  as 
the  pupil's  mind  enlarges,  the  course  of  physics  should  deal  more  with 
general  laws,  and  less  with  the  details  by  which  those  laws  arc  estab- 
lished. This  is,  of  course,  on  the  supposition  that  the  education  is 
designed  for  the  general  purposes  of  liberal  culture.  Physics  and 
Natural  History  have  been  unjustly  neglected  in  many  plans  of  edu- 
cation ;  but  it  would,  by  no  means,  restore  the  course  of  study  to  a 
right  balance,  if,  after  introducing  these  sciences  in  their  proper  place 
in  the  earlier  years  of  school  life,  we  should  afterwards  allow  them  to 
expand  and  fill  the  yean  of  the  collegiate  term,  when  the  student 
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ought  to  be  more  fully  employed  in  political,  psychological,  and  theo- 
logical inquiries.  In  the  grammar  and  high  school,  after  a  proper 
preparation  in  the  younger  grades,  we  can  readily  give  as  much  of  the 
mechanical  sciences  as  it  is  profitable  to  teach  to  those  who  have  no 
special  aptitude  for  the  studies.  With  the  preparation  now  given  in 
the  primary  and  sub-primary  schools,  this  is  impos^siblc  ;  and  a  part  of 
the  collegiate  course  is  of  necessity  occupied  in  giving  instruction  in 
the  physical  sciences  better  adapted  to  children  than  to  youth.  The 
preparation  of  such  excellent  text-books  as  (Juyot'.s  M:irih  and  Man, 
and  of  Agassiz'  and  Gould's  Zoiilogy,  is  thus  rendorcd  a  thankless 
work;  these  books  which  are  adapted  for  the  widest  usofiilncss,  are,  by 
the  insufficient  preparation  of  the  younger  scholars,  confined  to  a  few 
of  the  more  advanced  high  schools  and  academies.  Cliangos  in  the 
system  of  public  education  are  usually  made  with  difficulty,  and  it  is, 
doubtless,  well  that  it  is  so  ;  since  otherwise  our  schools  would  suffi.T, 
even  more  than  at  present,  from  the  eccentricities  and  errors  of  those 
who  have  control  over  them.  At  present  the  legal  guardians  of  the 
school,  the  teachers,  the  scholars,  and  the  parents,  constitute  four 
classes,  who  resist  any  change  whether  for  better  or  for  worse.  In 
the  changes  which  we  are,  in  these  papers,  advocating,  the  difficulty 
will  be  still  greater,  from  the  fact  that  the  proposed  alterations  imply 
an  alteration  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  educational  course ;  and 
our  views  concerning  the  high  school  are  perfectly  impracticable,  unless 
the  children  in  the  high  school  have  been  from  infancy  accustomed  to 
exact  observation,  rapid  and  accurate  conception,  and  iamiliarity  with 
the  results  of  cautious  and  sound  inductive  reasoninir.  So  far  from 
this  being  the  case  in  the  ordinary  schools,  that  we  may  more  truly 
say  the  child  is  taught  to  neglect  observation,  to  abstract  his  mind 
from  things  to  books,  to  repeat  words  without  clear  conceptions,  to 
adopt  the  results  of  hasty  and  unsound  speculations.  If  the  reader 
think  this  language  too  strong,  let  him  reflect  that  into  not  one  school 
in  a  thousand  are  crystals,  minerals,  plants,  insects,  t^c,  brought  for 
examination  ;  —  let  him  remember  that  among  the  teachers  not  one  in 
twenty  even  knows  the  diffi.Tence  between  a  moss  and  a  lichen,  a  bug 
and  a  beetle,  a  moth  and  a  butterfly,  and  not  one  in  fifty  but  would 
reprove  a  child  for  bringing  such  things  into  the  school-room;  —  let  him 
recall  the  fact  that,  in  spelling,  the  child  is  systematically  taught  to 
deny  the  truth  of  his  own  sense  of  hearing ;  so  that,  by  the  age  of 
fifteen,  nine-tenths  of  our  children  have  begun  to  hear,  in  the  spelling 
and  in  the  pronunciation  of  words,  sounds  that  do  not  exist,  and  not 
to  hear  sounds  that  are  distinct ;  —  let  him  remember  that  in  the 
majority  of  schools  drawing  is  not  taught,  and,  when  taught,  it  is 
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usually  drawing  from  a  copy,  80  that  it  feebly  exercises  the  observing 
powers,  or  it  is  inventive  drawing,  which  does  not  develop  the  observ- 
ing powers  at  all ;  —  let  him  remember  how  much  time  is  given  to 
arithmetic!,  not  to  counting  beans,  arranging  them  in  groups,  &c, ;  but 
to  abstract  arithmetic,  which,  even  in  its  so-called  practical  examples, 
usually  excites  the  conception  only  of  the  names  of  number,  or  of  the 
appearance  of  the  Arabic  notation ;  to  arithmetic,  which  was  intro- 
duced into  primary  schools  only  after  a  long  struggle  against  the 
tyranny  of  grammar,  and  has  now  become  a  King  Stork  more  intol- 
erable than  the  King  Log ;  —  let  him  remember  that  geography  is  the 
only  science  of  observation  in  our  schools,  and  that  geography  is  often 
a  mere  getting  of  words  by  rote,  and  even  at  best,  in  the  primary 
schools,  only  occupied  with  the  observation  of  maps,  instead  of  the 
observation  of  things; — let  him  remember  all  this,  and  he  will,  at 
least,  see  how  poorly  the  primary  and  sub-primary  schools  prepare  the 
child  for  any  scientific  studies  in  the  grammar  and  high  school. 

For  this  reason,  in  all  these  papers,  we  occupy  ourselves  more  espe- 
cially in  indicating  what  we  conceive  to  be  the  true  mode  and  time  of 
beginning  each  study,  and  pass  by  the  studies  of  the  high  school  and 
college ;  not  that  we  take  less  interest  in  the  studies  of  the  more 
advanced  student,  but  because  we  are  convinced  of  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  beginning  well,  if  we  would  produce  the  highest  educational 
effect.  Each  day's  mental  state  depends,  in  part,  upon  the  previous 
education ;  and  we  cannot  say  how  early  this  process  of  education 
begins  to  influence  the  mental  development.  For  our  part,  however, 
we  have  long  held,  what  we  find  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  Comenius 
(Amer.  Journ.  of  Ed.,  vol.  v.,  p.  281),  that '  education  begins  before 
birth,  and  is  received  through  the  mental  and  physical  condition  of 
the  mother. 


X.    ASSISTANTS  AND  DISCIPLES  OF  PESTALOZZI. 


[The  following  remarks  will  appear  as  a  Preface  to  a  volumo  of  Biographical 
Sketches  of  several  of  Pestalozzi's  Agaiatanta  and  Disciples — made  up  of  article^ 
orijiinally  prepared  for  this  Journal.] 

PESTALOzzfs  power,  as  a  doer  of  goodf  was  based  upon  liis  untiring 
energy  and  liis  impregnable  benevolence  and  faith  in  human  nature. 
Ilis  intellectual  endowments,  in  the  endeavor  to  develop  into  a  complete 
system  the  principles  which  he  felt  so  strongly,  failed  him,  and  he  con- 
tinually became  obscure  and  contradictorj-.  His  method  of  instruction 
was  as  spontaneously  and  unpremcditatedly  the  result  of  instinct,  as  the 
benevolence  which  inspired  him ;  but  he  was  unable  to  state  its  princi- 
ples philosophically,  or  to  develop  his  methodology  lo«;ically. 

Thus  he  was  obliged  to  rely,  to  a  degree  unusual  for  the  leader  of  a 
great  reform,  upon  assistants,  even  for  the  statement  of  his  views,  and 
the  details  of  his  modes  of  operation  ;  and,  accordingly,  an  account  of 
himself,  and  of  his  labors,  nuist,  in  order  to  be  conifilete,  contain  an  ap- 
parently excessive  proportion  of  nan-ative  relating  to  them. 

In  finding  such  assistants,  Pestalozzi  was  remarkably  fortunate.  Nic- 
derer,  Schmid,  Krijsi,  Buss,  Tobler,  and  many  more  of  the  numerous 
teachers  at  Ihirgdorf  and  Yvcrdun,  were  all  men  of  remarkable  capacity, 
either  for  some  one  department  of  investigation  and  instruction,  or  for 
good  qualities  of  mind  and  heart,  which  endeared  them  to  Pestalozzi, 
each  other,  and  the  pupils  ;  often  for  V)oth.  And  still  more  remarkable 
than  such  enrlowments  is  the  eminent  and  persevering  self-denial  with 
which  some  of  them — as  Xiederer — giving  up  positions  of  comfort  and 
influence,  alrea<ly  secured,  entered  the  ill-managed  and  disorderly  in- 
stitution, and  remained  there,  year  after  year,  sometimes  with  small 
salaries  and  sometimes  with  none,  and  not  even  always  fin<ling  abund- 
ance of  ordinary  food,  through  evil  rei)ort  and  good  report,  until  abso» 
lutely  convinced  that  their  usefulness  in  it  was  ended.  Nor  was  this  all. 
"With  the  single  exception  of  Schmid,  Pestalozzi's  teachers  resigned  to 
him  whatever  of  fime  and  profit  might  have  come  from  the  manuals  they 
compiled  in  their  rrspe<tive  studies,  and  the  books  were  published  either 
as  by  Pestalozzi  himself,  or  as  the  productions  of  the  institution.  Ac- 
counts of  these  assistants  will  bo  found  in  the  following  pages;  some  of 
them  reasonably  complete,  but  some,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  accessible 
materials,  somewhat  scant  v. 

The  i»resent  work  also  contains  short  biographies  of  some  of  the  more 
prominent  of  those  who  were  instrumental  in  propagating  Pestalozzi's 
views  and  methods  in  German  v.  The  introduction  of  his  svstem  into 
Gennany  constitutes  the  most  remarkable  chapter  in  the  history  of 
modem  education. 

Of  this  chapter,  a  portion,  complete  within  itself,  and  both  interesting 
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and  important,  consists  of  the  introduction  of  Pcstalozzianism  into  the 
kingdom  of  Prussia. 

During  the  subjugation  of  Germany  under  Napoleon,  the  minds  of  the 
best  and  ablest  of  the  Prussian  statesmen  and  philosophers  were  most 
eagerly  occupied  in  inventing  means  wliich,  if  not  available  for  an  imme- 
diate struggle  for  independence,  should  at  once  begin  tlie  work  of  raising 
the  moral,  mental,  and  physical  character  of  the  nation  to  a  standard  of 
elevated  development,  which  might  insure  such  a  struggle  in  future,  and 
its  success. 

Among  the  instrumentalities  used  for  this  purpose,  which,  together, 
amounted  almost  to  an  entire  reorganization  of  the  kingdom,  the  improve- 
ment in  education,  resulting  firom  the  introduction  of  the  Pestalozzian  sys- 
tem— and  still  more  of  tlie  spirit  of  that  system — occupied  a  prominent 
place.  To  the  King  and  Queen,  to  the  ministry  of  education,  to  Fichte, 
in  short,  to  the  most  influential  public  men  of  that  day,  Pestalozzi^s  views 
seemed  to  promise  the  happiest  results ;  and,  with  a  rare  Hberality  and 
decision,  measures  were  at  once  taken  to  prove  them  experimentally  and 
thoroughly. 

These  measures  were  two :  the  employment  of  an  able  Pestalozzian  in 
founding  or  reforming  institutions  already  existing,  and  the  sending  to 
Yverdun  young  men  of  promise,  to  draw  their  inspiration,  as  teachers, 
from  the  fountain-head  of  the  new  method. 

Carl  August  Zellcr  was  chosen  to  perform  the  former  task,  and  was,  in 
the  year  1809,  invited  from  Wirtemberg,  where  he  had  been  laboring 
zealously  among  the  teachers  to  introduce  the  new  method,  to  Kunigs- 
berg,  in  East  Prussia,  on  terms  honorable  to  the  government  and  to  him- 
self, lie  was  received  with  enthusiasm,  and  set  himself  earnestly  to 
work,  lecturing,  instructing,  reorganizing,  with  untiring  zeal,  industry, 
and  efficiency.  Notwithstanding  a  few  errors  of  judgment,  his  labors 
gave  a  great  and  lasting  impulse  to  education  in  that  portion  of  Prussia ; 
and  one  at  least  of  the  institutions  he  founded,  at  Karalene  (/.  «.,  Livo- 
nian  for  "  Queen/*)  in  the  government  of  Gumbinncn,  is  yet  useful  as  an 
orphan-hoase  and  teachers^  seminary. 

The  second  measure  taken  by  government  was  the  sending  of  young 
men  to  be  educated  as  teachers  in  the  Pestalozzian  principles.  Those  se- 
lected were  mostly  chosen  from  among  the  most  promising  of  the  theo- 
logical students.  Two,  Marias  Schmid  and  Dr.  Haniisch,*  were  sent  to 
Plamann's  institution,  at  Berlin ;  the  remaining  ones,  Ilenning,  Dreist, 
Kawerau,  Krjitz,  Uendschmidt,  Preuss,  Patzig,  Braun,  Stcger,  Marsch, 
Ksionzek,  the  brothers  Bemhard,  and  four  already  teachers  by  profes- 
sion, Hancl,  Titze,  Runge,  and  Baltrusch,  were  sent  to  Yverdun  at  various 
times  during  a  scries  of  years,  their  expenses  being  paid  by  government. 
Upon  their  return,  they  were  employed  In  various  institutions  for  the 
training  of  teachers,  most  of  them  with  success.     Thus  a  large  body  of 

*WilheIin  Harnisch,  the  well-known  educator,  from  whose  **  Presenf  Condition  of  the 
Pru»*%an  Common  School  Sy«/em,*'  ^Leipzig,  1S44,)  much  of  the  information  in  this  article  is 
deriTed. 
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eompetent  instmctors  in  the  new  method  was,  Sn  a  comparatively  short 
time,  scattered  among  the  Prussian  schools ;  the  spirit  of  the  Pestalozzian 
method  satisfied  the  needs  of  the  age ;  and,  with  the  powerful  twofold 
•id  of  popular  iaTor  and  the  earnest  influence  of  the  whole  power  of  the 
goremmenti  it  speedily  took  possession  of  the  entire  common  school  sys- 
tem. Every  where,  the  authorities  co-operated  zealously  with  the  teach- 
ers onder  the  new  metliods.  Queen  Louise,  and  under  her  influence  the 
King,  took  so  deep  an  interest  in  the  reform,  that  they  often  visited  the 
■chodls  where  it  was  introduced.  The  Queen,  especially,  often  remained 
in  them  for  hours;  caused  reports  to  be  made  to  her  on  the  progress  of 
the  schools  generally;  and  was  judicious  and  liberal  in  encouraging  and 
rewarding  instructors  and  educators. 

While  these  measures  effectually  inaugurated  the  new  system,  a  share 
of  the  credit  of  it  is  due  to  those  teachers  and  school  officers  who, 
though  not  themselves  trained  under  Pestalozzi,  and  not  always  accept- 
ing his  methods  of  instruction,  in  every  particular,  yet  entered  fully  into 
his  spirit,  and  labored  in  union  with  his  more  immediate  disciples,  with 
a  leal  and  efficiency,  perhaps,  rather  increased  than  decreased  by  the 
fi^e  development  of  the  individualities  of  their  various  views.  Indeed, 
one  of  the  most  valuable  features  of  what  may  be  called  the  Prussian- 
Pestalozzian  system,  was  its  deliberate  and  careful  but  free  advance  to- 
ward such  improvements  upon  the  system  of  Pestalozzi  himself;  a  pro- 
ceeding which  has  secured  the  highest  excellence  of  the  original  system, 
has  added  to  it  much  that  is  valuable,  has  insured  that  vivid  and  inter- 
ested activity  in  the  teachers  which  is  the  first  requisite  of  successful  in- 
struction, and  has  prevented  the  decay  and  deadness  into  which  servile 
followers  of  exclusive  rules  must  necessarily  fall. 

The  praises  thus  bestowed  upon  the  Prussian  common  schools,  as  thus 
reformed,  reflect  no  blame  upon  those  teachers  and  conductors  who  neg- 
lected, or  even  opposed,  the  new  methods.  The  principal  among  these 
were  followers  of  liascdow  and  the  Philanthropists ;  institutions  of  this 
class  were  the  Schnepfenthal  Institution,  and  the  Ilartung  School,  and 
the  Real  School,  at  Berlin ;  and  among  the  men  were  Nolte,  Zcrrcnner, 
and  Dinter.* 

The  introduction  of  the  Pestalozzian  system  into  the  schools  of  Prus- 
sia, may  be  said  to  have  been  in  progress  from  1812  to  1825 ;  at  the  end 
of  which  time  it  had,  substantially,  possession  of  the  whole  common 
school  system.  Dr.  Ilarnisch  enumerates,  as  among  the  chief  advant- 
ages resulting  from  it,  1.  Patriotic  feeling,  causing  more  thoroufh  study 
of  the  German  language,  home  geography,  &c. ;  2.  Giving  a  high  value 
and  place  to  vocal  music,  as  a  study ;  3.  The  same  of  drawing,  espe- 
cially under  the  teachings  of  Peter  Schmid ;  4.  Introduction  of  thor- 
ough musical  instruction;  5.  Introduction,  or  readoption  of  thorough 
system  of  bodily  training. 

*  However  sfrongly  Dinter  may  have  proft-ttsctl  to  hold  on  lo  th**  oM  wnyn.  no  avowed  Pet- 
Iftlozzian  ev(  r  labored  more  devotedly  in  the  ppirir,  ind  with  the  alms  and  methoda  of  Pea- 
Uloui,  au  our  readers  will  see  lu  the  memoir,  p.  \iH. 
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From  Prussia  the  principles  and  practice  of  the  school  of  Pcstalozzi 
were  widely  diffused  in  other  countries,  through  travelers,  often  coming 
exclusively  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  Prussian  system,  and 
sometimes  sent  by  foreign  governments  for  the  purpose.  Dr.  Harnisch 
gives  a  long  list  of  names  of  visitors  to  a  single  seminary  only,  mostly 
of  persons  eminent  in  education,  among  which  are  mentioned  those  of 
Hon.  Horace  Mann,  and  Profs.  Stowe  and  Bache,  from  the  United  States. 

The  present  occasion  does  not  admit  of  any  extended  reference  to  the 
further  spread  of  Pestalozzianism.  We  can  only  say  that  prominent 
among  those  who  transferred  the  system  into  France,  was  Victor  Cousin, 
whose  able  report  is  well  known ;  and  Chevalier  Jullien,  who,  at  an  ear- 
lier date,  drew  up  an  extended  report  upon  the  school  of  Yverdun,  and 
the  educational  principles  and  methods  of  Pestalozzi.  The  labors  of  Dr. 
Biber,  Mr.  Qreaves,  and  at  a  later  date  of  Dr.  Mayo  and  Miss  lilayo,  and 
of  Sir  James  Kay  Shuttleworth,  M.  Tilleard,  and  Mr.  Tait,  have  done  much 
to  spread  the  system  in  England.  And  among  its  advocates  and  propa- 
gators in  America  were  William  Russell,  editor  of  the  ^^  American 
Journal  of  Education  ;'*^  Warren  Colbum,  whose  celebrated  arithmetics 
are  strictly  Pestalozzian ;  A.  Bronson  Alcott;  W.  C.  Woodbridge,  the 
geographer  and  editor  of  the  *''^  AnnaU ;^''  and  Lowell  Mason,  the  veteran 
and  efficient  instructor  in  vocal  music. 

It  should  be  added,  that  the  present  work  does  not  contain  sketches 
of  those  who  applied  Pestalozzi's  principles  to  reformator}'  schools  proper, 
charitable  schools,  &c.,  for  the  reason  that  the  accounts  of  those  persons 
are  contained  in  the  editor*s  volume  on  Reformatory  Education'.* 

*  Papers  ou  Prevention,  Correctional,  and  Refocmatory  Institutions  and  Agencies  for  Juve- 
nile  Delinqaency.    New  York,  F.  C.  Bbownell,  1859, 3G0  pages. 
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JoHANiTES  NiEDEBER,  whose  reputation  as  a  teacher  is  nearly  con- 
nected with  that  of  Pestalozzi,  and  stands  high  amongst  those  of  his 
fellow-laborers,  was  bom  in  1778,  in  Appenzell.  Having  completed 
his  studies,  he  was  already  settled  as  pastor  when  tlie  fame  of  Pes- 
talozzi's  plans  and  labors  reached  him,  and  set  his  whole  soul  in 
motion.  Unlike  those  who  can  not  soon  enough  shako  the  dust  of 
the  school  from  their  feet  to  seat  themselves  in  the  pulpit,  Nicderer 
resigned  his  pastorate  in  1800,  and  hastened  to  connect  himself  with 
Pestalozzi.  In  the  institution  of  the  latter,  he  had  special  charge  of 
the  religious  instruction.  His  manner  in  giving  this,  and  in  his  whole 
labors  as  a  teacher,  is  so  well  described  by  his  efficient  fellow-lnborer, 
Ertisi,  in  his  recent  ^  Recollections  of  my  pedagogical  life  and  aork^^ 
(Efinnerungen  aus  nuinem  pddagogischen  Lehen  und  Wirken^  p.  39, 
that  we  shall  make  an  extract :  Kriisi  says,  '*  To  be  present  at  the 
religious  instruction  of  Nie<lerer,  and  at  his  confirmations,  was  sure 
to  have  a  good  influence  u|X)n  the  heart  Good  preparatory  instruc- 
tion in  intellect  and  language  was  necessary,  in  order  to  appreciate  it, 
it  is  true ;  but  this  was  to  be  enjoyed  in  the  institution.  Although 
he  soon  passed  over  the  history  of  creation,  the  gospel  of  John,  and 
the  sermon  on  the  mount,  yet  the  instruction  he  derived  from  these 
sources  as  to  the  faith,  had  a  complete  character,  and  afforded  deep 
views  of  the  essence  of  religion  and  of  the  scope  of  human  duty.  I 
several  times  attended  the  whole  course ;  and  how  highly  I  valued 
the  privilege  may  be  inferred  from  tlio  fact  that  I  forthwith  sent 
three  of  my  children  to  attend,  that  they  might  learn  from  him  the 
happiness  of  religion.  Nioderer  filled  an  important  part  in  Pestal- 
ozzi^s  institution  and  history.  lie  earnestly  devoted  his  time  and 
strength  to  the  subjects  of  religion,  language,  literature,  and  philos- 
ophy, lie  first  studied  Pestalozzi's  works,  in  their  various  applica- 
tions to  pedagogy,  politics,  legislation,  &c.,  not  resting  imtil  ho  had 
ascertained  the  central  point  from  which  they  all  radiate ;  for  to  con- 
sider them  only  in  their  separate  character,  was  insufficient  for  him 
as  a  thinker  and  investigator.  But  he  did  not  limit  his  labors  to 
writings  and  thinking  only,  nor  even  to  the  numerous  studies  success- 
fully pursued  in  the  institution,  and  the  labors  to  be  pureued  in  vari- 
ous directions,  and  amongst  various  materials,  with  reference  to  those 
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studies  ;  but  embraced,  in  the  scope  of  his  inquiries,  the  nature,  exist- 
ence, powers,  and  weaknesses  of  man ;  his  course  of  development,  his 
future  fate  and  destiny,  in  the  individual,  the  nation,  and  the  race. 

Niederer  possessed  the  fullest  confidence  of  Pestalozzi,  who  con- 
sulted him  on  all  occasions,  and  saved  himself  by  his  means  from 
many  mistakes.  Niederer  opposed  himself  to  any  views  or  efforts 
within  the  institution  which  threatened  to  break  up  or  hamper  its 
usefulness,  and  was  variously  active  in  contending  against  them. 

In  literature,  Niederer  has  been  less  active  than  was  to  be  wished 
from  a  man  so  rich  in  endowments  and  experience.  Besides  a  series 
of  small  treatises,  we  have  only  one  larger  work :  "  PestalazzPs  ed- 
ucational enterprise  in  its  relations  to  cotemporary  civilization^ 
(PestalozzVs  Erziehungsuntemehmung  im  Verkdltniss  zur  Zeitcul- 
tur,)  Stuttgart,  1812,  2  vols.  The  wish  was  often,  and  with  good 
reason,  expressed,  that  he  would  publish  a  scientific  exposition  of 
pedagogy  on  Postalozzi's  principles.  A  biography  of  the  great 
teacher  himself,  from  his  pen,  would  have  been  gratefully  received. 
Still  more  welcome,  had  it  pleased  him  to  write  it,  would  have  been 
an  account  of  his  method  of  religious  instruction ;  especially  now, 
when  so  many  are  endeavoring  to  fix  that  most  important  of  all  de- 
partments of  instruction  upon  a  half-ascertained  psychological  basis, 
and  to  entangle  it  with  religious  parties.  He  however  died,  in  1843, 
without  having  performed  this  work. 

Niederer's  wife,  previously  Rosette  Kasthofer,  of  Berlin,  where  she 
was  bom,  3rd  November,  1779,  conducted  for  a  long  time  the  girls' 
school  established  by  Pestalozzi  at  Yverdun,  along  with  his  boys' 
school.  The  institution  was,  however,  transferred  to  Geneva,  where 
it  is  now  established.  Madame  Niederer  has  also  established,  in  con- 
nection with  it,  a  seminary  for  young  women  intending  to  become 
teachers  ;  and  in  both  she  is  yet  laboring,  with  youthful  freshness  and 
entliusiasm.  In  1828,  was  published  a  valuable  work  by  her :  "  Glan- 
ces at  the  system  of  female  education.  For  educated  mothers  and 
daughters^  (Blicke  in  das  Wesen  der  weiblichen  Erziehung,  Fur 
gebildete  Mutter  und  Tochter.)  Berlin  :  Rucker.  She  has  also  pub- 
lished ^^  Dramatic  Games  for  the  Young,*^  (Dramatische  Jugend- 
spiele.)     Aarau,  1838,  2  vols. 

We  find  the  following  estimate  of  Niederer,  by  Pestalozzi,  ex- 
pressed at  dififerent  limes. 

**  The  mode  in  which  Niederer  looks  at  my  work  can  not  be  sep- 
arated from  that  in  which  I  myself  see  it.  Ilis  views  ^re  almost  all 
the  results  of  his  reflections.  I  scarcely  know  what  it  is  to  reflect. 
My  opinions  and  views  are  almost  all  the  results  of  immediate  intui- 
tion and  of  excited  feelings.    Moreover,  I  did  not  understand  his 
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langaage ;  but  his  Vindication  taoght  me  to  understnnd  it  I  could 
not  satisfy  mvs^If  with  reading  that  production.  I  found  mvself.  in 
it,  almost  in  every  line,  more  dearly  and  distinctly  stated,  and  mor« 
profoosdly  comprehended,  than  I  Jiad  comprehcDdod  and  expn^ssod 
myseK^  on  systems  of  education,  on  maternal  instinct,  on  the  nature 
and  organization  of  schools,  on  my  institution,  in  short,  on  all  the 
principles  and  views  which  were  in  point  at  the  time." — Fortunes  of 
My  Uft, 

**  He  has,  at  the  same  time,  peculiarities  which  I  often  endure  only 
with  difficulty,  since  they  are  diametrically  opposed  to  mine.  But 
his  friendship  surpasses  all  the  friendship  that  I  have  enjoyed  or  even 
dreamed  of  in  my  life.  What  more  can  a  man  do  for  a  friend,  than 
for  his  sake  to  give  up  a  certain,  quiet,  and  agreeable  mode  of  living, 
and  to  put  himself  into  a  condition  uncertain,  unplea5ant,  oppressive, 
and  in  many  respects  dangerous  ?  This  X iederer  has  done.  For  my 
sake  he  gave  up  the  pastorate  where  he  was  living,  efficient,  respected, 
and  happy,  joined  himself  to  me  and  my  poverty,  threw  himself  into 
all  my  embarrassments,  at  a  period  when  my  work  was  not  yet  ripe 
in  itself^  and  when  I  was  almost  wholly  dopriveil  of  all  external  aid 
and  co-operation  in  it.  At  that  time  he  was  the  only  man  of  any 
degree  of  literary  cultivation  who  took  a  place  at  my  side,  and  took 
part  in  all  the  perils  to  which  my  undertaking  could  and  did  cxjx>se 
him.  And  his  friendship  extended  beyond  me  personally,  and  to  the 
purpose  of  my  life,  in  regard  to  which  I  so  often  saw  myself  deserted. 
Ue  is  drawn  toward  me  personally  as  little  as  I  toward  him.  I  might 
say  that,  in  this  respect,  we  were  not  as  near  each  other  as  is  to  bo 
expected  from  men  living  so  near ;  but  his  life  is  a  friendship :  his 
endurance  and  perseverance  for  my  objects — even  the  contest  which 
he  continually  keeps  up  with  himself  and  with  me,  for  the  promotion 
of  the  purpose  of  my  life— even  his  opposition  to  and  arguments 
against  me  individually,  when  he  finds  himself  in  contliot  with  my 
designs — show  the  noble,  remarkable,  and  pure  character  of  his 
friendship.  If  ho  withstood  mo  less,  ho  would  love  mo  less." — Dto 
laration  Agonist  Canon  BremCs  Questions,  p.  28. 

"As  early  as  at  the  begininng  of  our  association  in  Burgdorf,  there 
came  amongst  us  a  young  clergyman,  of  thorough  education,  full  of 
fire,  power,  and  quiet  though  strong  efficiency,  and  observed  in  silence 
the  course  of  our  labors.  In  this  first  stiijjo  of  His  dosiijn,  ho  resem- 
bled  nothing  less  than  one  seeking  a  predominant  intlucnoo  upon  the 
general  and  practical  course  of  our  undertaking.  On  the  contrary, 
his  whole  conduct  indicated,  at  tho  beginning,  very  clearly,  that  ho 
was  investigating  the  psychological  basis  of  tho  principles  and  essence 
of  our  idea  of  elementary  training,  more  seriously,  broadly,  and 
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deeply  than  any  one  before  him,  by  means  of  a  free,  individualized, 
and  independent  reflection  upon  them.    By  this  course  he  very  soon 
elaborated  a  system  of  his  own,  as  to  our  idea  of  elementary  training, 
which,  it  is  true,  was  not  made  inwardly  complete  and  outwardly  ap- 
plicable by  any  basis  whatever  of   practical  experience,  but  which 
inspired  him  with  such  a  visionary  enthusiasm  for  its  infallibility  and 
applicableness,  that  all  at  once  he  suddenly  began  to  take  an  active 
and  powerful  part  in  the  whole  extent  of  our  operations ;  so  as  grad- 
ually to  acquire  a  universal  and  predominating  influence  over  them, 
and  to  gain  my  own  confidence  to  a  high  degree.     His  singular  char- 
acter inspired  him  with  the  definite  design  of  opposing  the  weaknesses, 
faults,  and  defects  of  my  establishment,  by  means  of  scientific  expo- 
sitions of  the  idea  which  lay  at  the  base  of  our  undertakings.    Ue 
believed  confidently  that,  by  the  magic  touch  of  his  lucid  ideas,  or 
frequently  even  by  significant  words,  he  could  prevent  the  increase  of 
that  fatal  influence  whose  greatness  he  deeply  felt ;  and  that,  by  verbal 
elucidations,  he  could  control  what  he  could  not  lead  intellectually  by 
the  weight  of  his  influence,  nor  practically  manage,  and  could  least  of 
all  carry  forward  by  his  creative  energy  by  actual  executive  measures. 
Niederer^s  requirement  of  absolute  acquiescence  in  his  views,  arose 
from  ideas  which  he  had  not  made  clear  and  definite  to  himself  in 
their  whole  extent  and  connection ;  for  he  was  prone  to  lose  himself 
in  metaphysical  expositions  of  his  ideas,  which  he  was  neither  fitted 
to  do  by  possessing  a  solid  substratum  of  intuitional  knowledge,  nor 
competent  to  express  in  any  manner  by  simple,  clear,  and  intelligible 
language,  and  thus  to  make  properly  comprehensible.    Most  of  the 
objects  he  sought  and  urged  were,  to  us,  mere  atmospheric  phenome- 
na, without  any  connection  whatever  with  the  basis  of  our  actual  life. 
He  was,  throughout,  unfitted  and  almost  incapable  of  giving  the 
slightest  practical  demonstration  of  his  high-sounding  ideas.    This  he 
knew  himself;  and  often  required  with  earnestness  that  others  should 
not  only  receive,  as  he  did,  what  he  had  constructed  in  his  ideal  man- 
ner, but  also  that  they  should  work  them  out  in  actual  practice  to  his 
satisfaction,  and  that  without  requiring  much  co-operation  from  him." 
— Fortunes  of  My  Lifi^  p.  29. 
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JoHANKES  Buss,  an  assistant  teacher  of  Festalozzi,  especially  in 
teaching  drawing,  was  born  at  Tubingen,  in  Wurtemburg,  in  1776. 
His  father  held  a  subordinate  place  about  the  theological  school, 
and  thus  secured  for  the  son  better  opportunities  of  early  instruction 
than  are  usually  enjoyed  by  persons  in  his  condition.  In  the  gram- 
mar school  he  acquired,  before  he  was  twelve  years  old,  considerable 
knowledge  in  Greek  and  Hebrew,  logic  and  rhetoric  His  father  ap- 
plied for  his  gratuitous  reception  in  an  institution  recently  established 
by  the  reigning  Duke  Charles,  at  Stuttgardt,  but  this  was  refused  ; 
and  about  the  same  time  an  edict  was  promulgated,  prohibiting  chil- 
dren of  the  middle  and  lower  class  from  embracing  a  literary  career. 
The  youth,  although  disappointed,  did  not  despair,  but  applied  him- 
self to  the  study  of  drawing.  This  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  from 
the  want  of  means,  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  ho  was  apprenticed  to 
a  bookbinder — an  art  by  which  he  hoped  yet  to  get  the  means  for  a 
literary  career. 

We  continue  the  narrative,  in  Buss*s  own  language,  down  to  his 
connection  with  Pestalozzi. 

Having  served  my  apprenticeship,  I  began  to  travel ;  but  groT^-ing  melan- 
choly  and  sicklv,  I  was  obliged  to  return  home ;  and  hero  I  made  a  new  at- 
tempt to  get  rid  of  my  trade,  hoping  tliat  the  little  knowledge  of  music  I  had 
retained  would  enable  me  to  earn  my  bread  in  Switzerland. 

With  this  hope  I  went  to  Basel ;  but  my  circumstances,  and  the  events  of 
my  past  life,  had  given  mo  a  degree  of  shyness,  which  foiled  me  in  all  my  at- 
tempts at  money-getting.  I  had  not  the  courage  to  tell  the  pcojilo  all  that  a 
man  must  say  to  olitaiii  from  them  wliat  I  wanted.  A  friend  of  mine,  who  met 
me  by  accident  at  that  moment  of  embarmssment,  reconciled  mo  for  a  short 
time  to  the  bookbinding  busmess;  I  entered  once  more  into  a  workshop ;  but 
the  very  first  day  I  wit  down  in  it,  I  l)e;j^n  again  to  indulge  myself  in  my 
dreams,  thinking  it  still  })ossible  that  a  better  chance  might  turn  up  for  mo  in 
time,  although  I  was  quite  aware  tliat  I  had  lost  too  much  of  my  skill  in  music 
and  drawing  to  rely  upon  those  two  attainments  for  an  independent  subsist- 
ence. 1  con3c*quently  changed  my  place,  in  order  to  gain  time  for  practice  in 
both,  and  I  was  lucky  enough  to  get  two  spare  hours  a  day,  and  to  form  ac- 
quaintances, which  asrfiate<l  me  in  my  progress. 

Among  others  I  was  introduced  to  Tobler.  who  soon  perceived  tho  gloom  by 
which  I  wa8  oppressed ;  and  having  ascertained  the  cause,  was  desirous  of  as- 
sisting mo  in  gaining  a  more  favorable  position.  When,  therefore,  Erusi  in- 
formed hirn  that  IVstalozzi  stood  in  need  of  a  drawing  and  music-master  for  tho 
full  organizatlc^n  of  his  new  method,  his  thoughts  immediately  turned  toward  me. 

I  was,  as  I  have  before  stated,  fully  aware  of  my  deficiencies;  and  the  hope 
that  I  should  meet  with  an  oj)portunity  of  improving  myself,  had  no  small 
sliaro  in  my  dctormination  to  go  to  Burgdorf)  in  spite  of  the  warnings  which  I 
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received  from  several  quarters  against  forming  any  connection  with  Pestalozzi, 
who,  they  told  mo,  was  half  mad,  and  knew  not  himself  what  he  was  about. 
In  proof  of  this  assertion  they  related  various  stories ;  as,  for  instance,  that  he 
once  came  to  Basel,  having  his  shoes  tied  with  straw,  because  he  had  given 
his  silver  buckles  to  a  beggar  on  the  road.  I  had  read  "  Leonard  and  Gct' 
tmdej"  and  Iiad,  therefore,  little  doubt  about  the  buckles;  but  that  he  was  mad, 
that  I  questioned.  In  short,  I  wa»  determined  to  try.  I  went  to  BurgdorC  I 
can  not  describe  the  feeHngs  I  had  at  our  first  interview.  He  came  down  from 
an  upper  room  witii  Ziemssen,  who  was  just  then  on  a  visit  with  him,  his  stock* 
ings  lianging  down  about  liis  Iieels,  and  his  coat  covered  with  dust  His  whole 
appearance  was  so  miserable  that  I  was  inclined  to  pity  him,  and  yet  there  was 
in  his  expression  something  so  great,  that  I  viewed  him  ^ith  astonishment  and 
veneration.  This,  tlien,  was  Pestalozzi?  His  benevolence,  tlie  cordial  recep- 
tion ho  gave  to  me,  a  perfect  stranger,  his  unpretending  simpUcity,  and  the  di- 
lapidated condition  in  which  he  stood  betoro  me;  the  whole  man,  taken  together, 
impressed  me  most  powerfully.  I  was  his  in  one  instant  No  man  had  ever 
80  sought  my  heart;  but  none,  likewise,  has  ever  so  fUlly  won  my  confidence. 

The  following  morning  I  entered  his  school :  and,  at  first,  I  confess  I  saw  in  it 
nothing  bat  apparent  disorder,  and  an  nnoomfortable  bustle.  But  I  had  heard 
Ziemssen  express  himself,  the  day  before,  with  great  warmth  concerning  Pestalozzi's 
plan  ;  my  attention  was  excited,  and,  conquering  in  myself  the  first  impresnon,  I 
endeavoKd  to  watch  the  thing  more  closely.  It  was  not  long  before  I  discovered 
some  of  the  advantages  of  the  new  method.  At  first  I  thought  the  children  were 
detained  too  long  at  one  point ;  but  I  was  soon  reconciled  to  this,  when  I  saw  the 
perfection  which  they  attained  in  their  first  exercises,  and  the  advantages  which  it 
insured  to  them  in  their  further  progress.  I  now  perceived,  for  the  first  time,  the 
disadvantages  undor  which  I  myself  had  labored,  in  consequence  of  the  incoher- 
ent and  desultory  manner  in  which  I  had  been  taught  in  my  boyhood  ;  and  I  be- 
gon  to  think  that,  if  I  had  been  kept  to  the  first  elements  with  similar  persever- 
ance, I  should  have  been  able  afterward  to  help  mjrself,  and  thus  to  esoape  all 
the  sufierings  and  melancholy  wbloh  I  had  endured. 

This  notion  of  mine  perfectly  agrees  with  Pestalozzi's  principle,  that  by  his 
method  men  are  to  bo  enabled  to  Help  themselves,  since  there  is  no  one,  as  he 
says,  in  God's  wide  world,  that  is  willing  or  able  to  help  them.  I  shuddered 
when  I  read  this  passage  for  the  first  time  in  **  Leonard  and  Otrirude?^  But,  alas, 
the  experience  of  my  life  has  taught  me  that,  unless  a  man  be  able  to  help  him- 
self, there  is  actually  no  one,  in  God's  wide  world,  able  or  willing  to  help  him. 
I  now  saw  quite  dearly  that  my  inability  to  pursue  the  phin  of  my  younger  years 
in  an  independent  manner,  arose  from  the  superficiality  with  which  I  had  been 
taught,  and  which  had  prevented  me  from  attaining  that  degree  of  intrinsic  pow- 
er of  which  I  stood  in  need.  I  had  learned  an  art,  but  I  was  ignorant  of  the 
basis  on  which  it  rested ;  and  now  that  I  was  called  on  to  apply  it,  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  its  nature,  I  found  myself  utterly  at  a  loss  to  know  what  that  na- 
ture was.  With  all  the  attention  and  seal  I  brought  to  the  subject,  I  could  not 
understand  the  peculiar  view  which  Pestaloni  took  of  drawing,  and  I  could  not 
at  all  make  out  his  meaning,  when  he  told  roe  that  lines,  angles,  and  curves 
were  the  basis  of  drawing.  By  way  of  explanation,  he  added,  that  in  this,  as  in 
all  other  matters,  the  human  mind  must  be  led  from  indistinct  intuitions  to  dear 
ideas.  But  I  had  no  idea,  whatever,  how  thw  was  to  be  done  by  drawing.  Ue 
said  it  must  be  done  by  dividing  the  square  and  the  oiirve,  by  distinguishing  their 
simple  elements,  and  comparing  them  with  each  other.  I  now  tried  to  find  out 
what  these  simple  elements  were,  but  I  knew  not  bow  to  get  at  simple  elements ; 
and,  in  endeavoiing  to  reach  them,  I  drew  an  endless  variety  of  figures,  which, 
it  is  true,  might  be  called  simple,  in  a  certain  sense,  but  which  were  utterly  unfit, 
nevertheless,  to  illustrate  the  elementary  laws  which  Pestalozzi  was  in  search  of. 
Unfortunately  he  was  himself  no  proficient  either  in  writing  or  drawing ;  though, 
in  a  manner  to  me  inconceivable,  he  had  carried  his  children  pretty  far  in  both 
these  attainments.  In  short,  months  passed  away  before  I  understood  what  was  to 
be  done  with  the  elementary  lines  which  he  put  down  for  me.  At  last  I  began 
to  suspect  that  I  ought  to  know  less  than  I  did  know  ;  or  that  at  least,  I  must 
throw  my  knowledge,  as  it  were,  overboard,  in  order  to  descend  to  those  simple 
elements  by  which  I  saw  him  produce  such  powerful,  and,  to  me,  unattainable 
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"smh  TmsoTc,  mho  w.i.  ikx  aiK>v  u}    hruich  «-<'  hn  %■  r^^m*  rs  M-iUt^N;  .*-:  vS  )  r 
man  mind.     Hi»  iLtciii*-«  m-at.  fr-*m  \hc  r.rv:  K>E:.r.r.;ni:,  t.^  U\   S.  K^-v  t'r  ,v  M 
two  diitiocs  •erit*  of  nricvft.  »■<"  «h»i-y.  »"Of  sh.Hi;.:  Sc  «>v>ia  ntM  ir.  hi*  N.>A  f.v  i*-,* 
ear\.-€ti  iii£uKy.  and  ibr  o&htr  i^ht-toid  rarr.»t«h  nnwivia)  k  oMi-aiH^iw  f^  a  xN'^h-**"  <^t' 
IcwoDt  OB  abaftrael  i^-vrov     The  nrs  «-i:»iv  .rton,4<\4  to  f.>r«^  a»  it  wrtv  .  a  mpj^S' 
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ftract  fonny  wiih  an  intniLve  <vanr:in.it.H-vn  <^  I  ho  »>hi*vr»  iKrtt  HuiM   m.*  t^,«^* 
forma.     In  this  manner,  he  nK'ani  tobrini:  nature  atu)  art  to  KiMir  »)>«^)  <\i«'h  othi  t  « 
ao  that,  as  toon  as  the  child rt^n  woro  ahic  to  draw  a  iiiu\  <^'  a  l\cuiv,  r^st)  oUivvm 
should  be  presented  to  th^MH.  m  evac'tly  «.>^mi4^ind:nc  Anti^  r^tu^i  Oio.r  ih>  hi.  m 
a  mere  repetitioa  of  the  same  exorvtse  wliioh  thoy  Imd  Ik^^^n'  |H«rfoimiMl  m  iho 
abstract. 

I  was  afraid  lest,  by  eivinc  the  ohUd  real  i^hjiH't*,  bin  p«*rwpthm  of  ibo  oMtJiuo 
shoold  be  distarbed  ;  but  Pivtaloai  did  not  ui^h  to  ouIuvMo  auv  |><nvri-  :uMi)t«i 
nature,  and  he  said,  oiwcomini;  thm  subjivt :  ^*  Naiure  k*^'*""  tntlitHMi,  \m\  oitl\  oh 
jeets  to  the  child  ;  the  liufs  miiM  Ik^  ^von  to  the  ohild,  that  ho  ni:\\  \i«<N\  tlio 
objecta  correctly :  but  to  Uke  the  objtvts  fi\>m  him,  in  oMor  to  inako  hnn  m^o 
lines  only,  would  be  exoectlinsly  wrttP);."* 

But  there  was  another  difliouUy  in  which  I  hml  oiitiin^l<Ml  iity<irlf     Tovtalo/rl 
told  me  that  children  must  learn  to  read  tlxwe  ouiIIik^  liko  m>  iniiny  \\i>iii«,  liy 
denominating  the  difiVrent  parts,  the  liui*Sf  nnf^loN,  and  ciirvi's,  with  <iilV«-r«-iii  \v\ 
ters,  so  that  their  combination!*  niny  Ih^  as  oanily  expr«'ni(Ml  in  Inn^iinu*',  rtml  put 
down  in  writing,  as  any  other  word  by  the  eoniixNii lion  of  itAlotlerp.     In  tlii«  tiinn 
ner  on  alphabet  of  fonns  was  to  be  (^st.'ibliMhod  and  n  t(*(*hnieul  litiitfunt;i*  riiitloil, 
by  means  of  which  the  niccHt  diKtinctionH  of  the  ditforcnt  forniN  nn^lii  In*  I'lnniy 
brought  before  the  mind,  and  appropriately  exprownfl  in  wonln  oaloiilndil  to  illu* 
trate  them  by  the  diflfercnce  of  the  fornintioii. 

Pcstalozzi  persevered  until  I  undorstood  him.  I  saw  thnt  I  u^yt*  iiiiii  11  Kr*  nl 
deal  of  trouble,  and  I  was  sorry  for  it.  It  wns,  how4<vor,  nnnvoidaUN- ;  riii<l  Imi  \"r 
his  patience  we  should  never  have  mode  an  nlplmlx't  of  furms. 

At  lost  I  succeeded.  I  began  by  tlm  letter  A.  I  slmwod  him  wlint  I  tirid 
dr>ne  ;  ho  approved  of  it,  and  now  one  thing  foilowod  from  ftio  oth<-r  wiilionl  nny 
difficulty.  In  fact,  the  figuroN  Ix'ing  once;  completed,  thi«  wtioln  wns  dotii-  ;  Iml  t 
was  unable  to  see  nil  thnt  I  h:id  done;  1  hfi^l  neither  tho  fMiwcr  frf  fipi-iniiiiig 
myself  clearly  on  the  subject,  nor  the  captibility  of  und'-rntniiding  ih<i '  »|ii«H«i«ffi 
of  others. 

To  remedy  the  defect  under  which  I  Inlnired  is,  however,  nu*'  '»f  ih"  rri'i^i  •  ■ 
sential  objects  of  Pestaloazi^s  methrid,  whi«'b  vntini-Hn  liinginitf'!  tbroiifjli'iot  uitti 
the  knowledge  (rained  from  nature  by  th**  a^^iit^in'-e  of  art,  nnd  siipfrti'  m  f  Im-  fpu|iil 
at  every  stage  of  instruction  with  appr"priate  enpr*  wii«»rifl  for  wbnt  Im>  Utm  k/irri<«l 

It  was  an  ob«»ervati<»n  which  we  all  *4  un  m-ide  iij^m  /fiirs«lv<s,  fhs'  '""  v'Tt* 
unable  to  give  a  distinct  and  aeeurnfe  aceoiint,  ev^-n  '4  iU*Mf  thirif^  '4  wlo'h  wi. 
had  a  clear  and  crfmprehensive  id '-a.  V*Msk\tf/M  him««-lf,  r/h-u  fn\AnfU\uv  b'S 
views  on  »rdnr:ation,  had  tfr*;at  difFi/ruItys  in  finding  aJ*ays  tli/!  yrt^'iti^:  Uttn  v)i  -  h 
woold  convey  his  meaning. 
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It  was  this  want  of  precise  language,  in  (act,  which  caused  mc  to  remain  so 
long  in  the  dark  concerning  the  nature  of  my  task,  and  prevented  me  from  per- 
ceiving what  Pestalosoi's  views  were  on  that  subject. 

After  I  had  overcome  all  those  difficulties,  my  progress  was  rapid,  and  I  felt 
every  day  more  the  advantages  of  his  method.  1  saw  how  much  may  bo  done 
by  precision  and  clearness  of  language  on  the  subject  of  instruction,  whether  it 
be  one  of  nature  or  of  art,  to  assist  the  mind  in  forming  a  correct  notion  of  forms 
and  their  proportions,  and  in  distinguishing  them  clearly  from  each  other ;  and  I 
could  not,  therefore,  but  be  aware  of  the  paramount  importance  of  enlightened 
and  careful  instruction  in  the  signs  which  language  supplies  for  the  designation  of 
things,  their  properties,  relations,  and  distinctions.  Experience  conArmed  the 
conjecture  which  I  had  formed,  that  children  taught  upon  this  method  would 
make  mure  accurate  distinctions,  than  even  men  accustomed,  ih>m  early  life,  to 
measuring  and  drawing ;  and  the  progress  which  many  of  our  children  made 
was  beyond  comparison,  greater  than  that  which  n  commonly  obtained  in  schools. 

It  is  very  true,  I  saw  the  whole  of  Pestalozzi^s  method  only  through  the  me- 
dium, as  it  were,  of  my  peculiar  branch  of  instruction,  and  judged  of  its  value 
by  the  elTccts  which  it  produced  in  particular  application  to  my  art.  But  my 
anxiety  to  enter  fully  into  the  spirit  of  it,  led  me,  in  spite  of  that  limitation,  by 
degrees  to  investigate  the  bearing  which  it  had  upon  other  branches ;  and,  at  last, 
assisted  by  the  practical  illustrations  which  drawing  afforded  me,  I  succeeded  in 
comprehending  Pestalozzi's  views  on  language  and  arithmetic.  I  saw  that,  as  it 
was  possible  to  proceed  from  lines  to  angles,  from  angU-s  to  figures,  and  from  fig- 
ures to  real  objects,  in  the  art  of  drawing,  so  it  must  likewise  bo  possible,  in  lan- 
guage, to  proceed  by  degrees  from  sounds  to  words,  and  from  words  to  sentences, 
and  thereby  lead  the  child  to  equal  clearness  on  that  subject.  As  regards  arith- 
metic, I  was  laboring  under  the  same  error  as  before,  with  reference  to  the  intu- 
ition of  objects.  As  I  looked  at  these  without  reference  to  their  outline,  so  did  I 
view  numbers  without  a  clear  notion  of  the  real  value  or  contents  of  each.  Now, 
on  the  contrary,  I  acquired  a  distinct  and  intuitive  idea  of  the  extent  of  each 
number,  and  I  perceived,  at  the  same  time,  the  progress  which  the  children  made 
in  this  branch  of  instruction.  At  length,  it  seemed  to  me  a  point  of  essential 
importance,  that  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  the  elements  of  every  art  should 
be  founded  upon  number,  form,  and  language.  Tliis  led  me  to  understand  tho 
difficulties  with  which  I  had  so  long  been  struggling  in  my  own  department.  I 
saw  how  I  had  stuck  fast  from  want  of  clearness  of  language,  and  how  I  was 
impeded  by  a  confused  idea  of  number.  It  seemed  very  obvious  that  the  child 
Qan  not  imagine,  with  any  degree  of  precision,  the  division  of  any  figure  into  its 
component  parts,  unless  he  have  a  clear  idea  of  the  number  of  those  parts ;  that, 
for  instance,  if  he  is  in  the  dark  as  to  the  extent  of  the  number  four,  he  must  be 
equally  in  the  dark  on  the  division  of  any  figure  into  four  parts. 

I  felt  my  own  mind  daily  clearing  up ;  I  saw  that  what. I  had  attained  had  in 
itself  a  power,  as  it  were,  to  carry  mo  further  and  further ;  and  applying  this 
experience  to  the  child,  I  came  to  the  conviction,  that  the  cfTcct  of  Pestalosizi^s 
method  is,  to  render  every  individual  intellectually  independent,  by  awakening 
and  strengfthening  in  him  the  power  of  advancing  by  himself  in  every  branch  of 
knowledge.  It  seemed  like  a  great  wheel,  which,  if  once  set  going,  would  con- 
tinue to  turn  round  of  itself.  Nor  did  it  appear  so  to  me  only.  Hundreds  came, 
and  saw,  and  said :  '*  It  can  not  foil.''  Poor  ignorant  men  and  women  said  : 
*'  Why,  that's  what  I  can  do  myself  at  home  with  my  child !  "  And  they  were 
right.  Tho  whole  of  the  method  is  mere  play  for  any  one  who  has  laid  hold  of 
the  first  elements,  and  has  followed  its  progress  sufficiently  to  be  secured  against 
the  danger  of  straying  into  those  circuitous  paths  which  lead  man  away  from  tho 
foundation  of  nature,  on  which  alone  all  his  knowledge  and  art  can  securely  rest, 
and  from  which  he  can  not  depart  without  entangling  himself  in  endless  and 
inextricable  difficulties.  Nature  herself  demands  nothing  of  us  but  what  is  easy, 
provided  we  seek  it  in  the  right  way,  and  under  her  guidance. 

One  word  more,  and  I  have  done.  My  acquaintance  with  Pestalozzi's  method 
has  in  a  great  measure  restored  to  me  the  cheerfulness  and  energy  of  my  younger 
days,  and  has  rekindled  in  my  bosom  those  hopes  of  improvement  for  myself  and 
my  species,  which  I  hiid  for  a  long  time  esteemed  as  vain  dreams,  and  castaway, 
in  opposition  to  the  voice  of  my  own  heart 


JOSEPH  SCHMID. 

Joseph  Schmid,  one  of  the  best  known  of  Pestalozzi's  assistants, 
was  a  native  of  Tyrol,  and,  when  ho  entered  the  institution  as  a 
scholar,  was  a  Catholic,  and  excessively  ignorant  Ue  possessed  great 
native  talent  for  mathematics,  and  this,  together  with  his  habits  of 
industry,  order,  and  thoroughness,  raised  him  in  time  to  the  rank  of 
the  most  iniluential  of  Festalozzi^s  teachers.  Although  his  talents  as 
a  mathematician,  and  still  more  his  great  business  capacity,  rendered 
him  quite  indispensable  as  a  member  of  the  institution,  yet  his  con- 
duct, and  his  demeanor  in  his  intercourse  with  his  fellow-instructors, 
became  so  unsatisfactory  to  them,  that  in  1810  he  was  dismissed  from 
the  institution.  Ue  soon  after  established  himself  as  teacher  of  a 
school  at  Bregenz,  and  vindicated  himself  by  publishing  a  work  en- 
titled ^^  My  ExperieTice  and  Ideas  on  Education^  Institutions^  and 
Schools,^^ 

But  the  absence  of  his  financial  guidance  brought  the  institution 
to  such  a  point  of  confusion,  that,  notwithstanding  the  deep  ill-feeling 
against  him  on  the  part  of  the  teachers,  he  was  recalled  five  years 
afterward,  in  1815.  From  this  time  onward,  he  was  in  opposition 
to  all  the  remaining  teachers,  except  Pestalozzi  himself,  who  unflinch- 
ingly stood  his  friend  to  the  day  of  his  death.  But  the  dislike  of  the 
other  teachers  against  him,  although  unable  to  eject  him  from  the 
institution,  resulted,  with  other  causes,  in  its  ruin.  Twelve  of  the 
teachers,  including  Blochmann,  Kriisi,  Stern,  Ramsauer,  Ackermann, 
<&c.,  left  at  one  time  ;  having  drawn  up  and  signed  a  document  attrib- 
uting their  departure  to  the  faults  and  misconduct  of  Schmid.  Others 
were  appointed  in  their  places,  but  the  day  of  the  institution  was 
over,  and  it  gradually  sank  into  entire  decay. 

Schmid  now  conceived  the  idea  of  an  edition  of  the  complete  works 
of  Pestalozzi,  and  himself  made  the  arrangements  with  the  publisher, 
Cotta,  and  applied  for  subscriptions  in  all  quarters,  with  so  much  vigor 
and  success  that  the  net  profits  of  the  undertaking  to  Pestalozzi  were 
50,000  francs.  He  also  appears  to  have  assisted  in  revising  and 
rewriting  portions  of  the  works ;  which,  however,  do  not  contain  a 
number  of  important  compositions  by  Pestalozzi,  while  some  of 
Schmidts  own,  embodying  them,  are  published  among  them. 

Schmidts  personal  appearance  was  somewhat  striking.     He  was 
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muscular  and  strong,  of  dark  complexion,  and  keen  black  eyes,  with 
a  harsh  voice,  and  a  sharp  look.  Of  his  life,  subsequent  to  the  year 
1817,  we  have  no  precise  information.  We  give  below  Pestalozzi^s 
own  estimate  of  Schmid,  as  published  in  1825  :-^ 

'^  I  must  trace  from  its  source  the  powers  which  seemed  the  only 
ones  capable  of  holding  us  together  in  these  sad  circumstances. 
While  we  were  at  Bui^dorf,  in  the  beginning  of  the  evil  consequences 
of  our  unnatural  union  there,  there  came  to  us,  from  the  mountains 
of  Tyrol,  a  lad  showing  not  a  single  trace  of  the  exaggerated  refine- 
ment of  our  time,  but  endowed  with  inward  gifts  whose  depth  and 
subsequent  use  were  anticipated  by  none — ^not  even  by  myself.  But 
some  unexplained  feeling  drew  me  toward  him  on  the  first  instant  of 
his  appearance  in  our  midst,  as  I  had  never  been  drawn  to  any  other 
pupil.  His  characteristics  were,  from  the  first,  quiet,  efficient  activity, 
circumscribed  within  himself;  great  religious  fervency,  after  the  Cath- 
olic persuasion,  and  of  a  simple  but  powerful  kind ;  and  eager  efforts 
after  every  attainment  in  learning  or  wisdom  which  he  judged  neces- 
sary. In  the  exercises  in  elementary  means  of  education,  mental  and 
practical,  he  soon  surpassed  all  his  teachers,  and  soon  even  became 
the  instructor  of  those  who  a  little  before  had  looked  upon  him  as  the 
most  uncultivated  child  they  had  ever  seen  in  our  institution.  This 
son  of  nature — who  even  at  this  day  owes  nothing  to  the  culture  of 
the  time,  and,  in  all  that  he  has  accomplished,  is  as  ignorant  of  the 
usual  outward  forms  of  every  intellectual  science  as  he  was  the  day 
he  came  from  the  mountains  into  our  midst,  with  his  Ave  Maria  in 
his  mouth  and  his  beads  in  his  pocket,  but  with  a  powerful  intellect, 
a  peaceful  heart,  and  courage  ready  for  every  struggle — soon  excited, 
by  his  whole  conduct  amongst  us,  extraordinary  expectations ;  and, 
on  my  part,  that  close  friendship  which  I  felt  for  him  almost  as 
strongly  in  the  first  hour  of  our  meeting. 

Schmid  passed  the  years  of  his  youth  in  these  quiet  but  active 
labors;  and,  recognized  at  his  first  appearance  as  an  extraordinary 
child  of  nature,  his  mind,  developed  in  the  power  of  thinking  and 
managing  by  many  experiences  of  practical  life,  could  not  fail  soon  to 
recognize  the  unnaturalness  and  weakness  of  our  organization,  and  of 
all  our  doings  and  efforts.  As  soon  as  the  influence  of  his  preponder- 
ating powers  had  insured  him  a  recognized  right  to  do  it,  he  did  not 
delay  to  declare  himself  with  Tyrolian  open-heartedness,  against  the 
presumption  of  the  one-sided  and  narrow  views  of  the  tablet-phan- 
tasts,  and  of  the  equally  narrow  and  one-sided  as  well  as  superficial 
praises  of  our  methods  of  intellectual  instruction ;  and,  most  of  all, 
against  the  continually-increasing  inefficiency,  love  of  mere  amuse- 
ment, disorder,  insubordination,  and  neglect  of  positive  duties  there- 
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with  connected.  He  required,  without  any  exception,  of  each  and 
all  of  the  members  of  our  association,  from  morning  to  evening,  the 
thorough  performance  of  all  the  duties  properly  pertaining  to  the 
members  of  a  well-ordered  household.  He  was  equally  clear  and 
distinct  in  rejecting  every  boast  of  the  elevation  and  importance  of 
our  principles  and  efforts,  which  was  not  proved  amongst  us  by  actual 
£BLCts,  as  idle  babble ;  and  was  accustomed  to  ask,  when  any  thing  of 
this  kind  was  said, '  How  is  this  put  into  practice  ?  What  use  is 
made  of  it  ? '  And,  if  the  answer  did  not  please  him,  he  would  hear 
no  more  of  the  subject.  This  conduct,  however,  very  soon  and  very 
generally  gave  very  great  offense." — Fortunes  of  My  Lift^  pp.  22  to 
24,  84,  35. 


HANS  GEORO   NAGELI. 

Hans  Georo  Naoeli,  by  whose  compositions  and  teaching  the 
Pestalozzian  method  of  instruction  was  applied  to  the  study  of  music, 
was  bora,  May  17,  1773,  at  Wetzekon,  a  village  in  the  canton  of  Zu- 
rich, of  which  his  father  was  pastor.  After  receiving  his  rudimentary 
education  at  home,  he  went  to  Zurich  in  1786,  to  coutinue  his  studies ; 
but  homesickness  soon  drew  him  back  to  his  father's  home,  where  he 
devoted  himself  carefully  to  the  study  of  music,  and  in  1700  he  again 
resorted  to  Zurich,  when  in  a  few  years  we  find  him  in  a  nnisic  store 
and  musical  circulating  library  of  his  own,  and  at  the  same  time 
giving  lessons  in  singing.  He  became  a  composer  and  publisher  of 
music,  and  in  1800  he  established  a  periodical  principally,  devoted  to 
his  favorite  art.  His  song,  **  Life  let  us  cherish,"  accompaniments  of 
harp  and  harpsichord,  published  in  1794,  passed  the  parlor,  and 
the  fireside,  and  the  social  gathering  of  rich  and  poor,  all  over  Europe ; 
and  the  same  popularity  has  marked  other  productions  of  his. 

Nageli  was  one  of  the  earliest  founders,  even  if  he  did  not  originate, 
the  Swiss  musical  league  or  union,  which  set  the  example  of  great 
musical  festivals,  attended  by  concourses  of  people,  practically  engaged 
in  or  lovers  of  the  art  He  went  out  frequently  to  give  instruction 
to  musical  Rocieties  in  the  different  cantons,  to  lecture  on  the  subject 
to  conventions  of  teachers,  and,  in  1810,  published,  in  connection 
with  H.  T.  Pfeiffer,  "  The  Theory  of  Instruction  in  Singings  on  Pes- 
talozzian Principles'^  {Die  Oesanghildungslehre  nach  Pestalozzischen 
Orundsdtzen^)  by  which  a  new  epoch  in  this  department  of  education 
was  introduced.  The  treatise  was  the  best  realization  of  the  method 
of  Pestalozzi,  and  soon  made  singing  a  regular  study  in  the  popular 
schools  of  Europe,  particularly  those  of  Switzerland  and  Germany. 
By  the  efforts  of  William  C.  Woodbridge  and  Lowell  Mason,  the 
method  of  Nageli  was  introduced  into  the  United  States ;  and,  in  con- 
sequence, the  study  of  music  became  much  more  philosophical  and 
general,  and  is  fast  passing  into  the  course  of  instruction  in  our  com- 
mon schools. 

Nageli  died  at  Zurich,  on  the  26th  of  December,  1836,  from  a  cold 
he  contracted  in  discharge  of  his  duties  as  a  member  of  the  council 
of  education. 


JOHANN  RAHSAUER. 

JonANN  Ramsauer  was  born  in  May,  1790,  in  Herisau,  in  the  Swisft 
canton  of  Appenzell,  where  his  father  carried  on  a  email  manufac- 
tOTy,  and  a  trade  in  the  machines  and  tools  used  in  spinning  and 
weaving-factories.  In  his  fourth  ^^ear  he  lost  his  father,  whose  busi- 
ness was  continued  by  his  mother.  He  was  the  youngest  of  her  seven 
remaining  children ;  and  was  occupied  in  the  labors  of  the  establish- 
ment, and  in  accompanying  his  older  brothers  and  sisters  to  market. 
At  home  he  learned  to  work,  and  to  be  orderly,  industrious,  and  obe- 
dient At  eight  he  was  sent  to  a  wretched  school,  where,  in  two 
years,  he  learned,  with  great  difficulty,  to  write  and  read  ill.  During 
this  period  of  his  life  he  learned  much  more  from  the  good  examples 
set  him  at  home  than  from  the  incompetent  schoolmaster.  In  the 
*^  Brief  Sketch  of  My  Pedagogical  Life^  furnished  originally  for 
Diesterweg's  ^^Pedagogical  Germany ^^  we  are  told: — 

"When  the  French  Kevolution,  during  the  years  1790  to  1799, 
caused  stagnation  of  trade,  general  loss  of  employment,  and  even 
&mine  and  all  sorts  of  misery  throughout  Switzerland,  especially  the 
eastern  part,  there  gradually  wandered  away,  out  of  the  cantons  of 
Uri,  Schwytz,  Unterwalden,  Zug,  Glarus,  and  Appenzell,  five  thousand 
three  hundred  boys  and  girls  of  from  seven  to  fourteen ;  partly  to 
Basle  and  Neucnburg,  but  chiefly  to  the  great  cantons  of  Zurich  and 
Bern,  where  they  were  received  humanely,  and  in  most  cases  treated 
even  with  parental  kindness  and  fidelity.  AJthough  I  did  not  belong 
to  such  a  troop  of  utterly  destitute  children,  my  mother  yielded  to 
my  often-repeated  request  to  be  also  allowed  to  emigrate ;  and  thus, 
in  February,  1800, 1  left  ray  home  and  wandered  off  with  forty-four 
boys  of  from  ten  to  fourteen  years  old."  He  entered,  while  a  boy,  a 
school  at  Burgdorf,  which  Kriisi  was  teaching ;  and  soon  after  that 
of  Festalozzi.  *'  In  Uie  public  school,  where  Pestalozzi  taught  six 
hours  daily,  I  learned,  school-fashion,  no  more  than  the  rest.  But 
his  holy  zeal,  his  deep  and  entirely  self-forgetting  love,  and  his  earn- 
est manner,  impressive  even  to  the  children,  made  the  deepest  im- 
pression upon  me,  and  knit  my  childish,  grateful  heart  to  his  forever." 
He  continued  for  several  years  at  Burgdorf,  as  scholar,  table-waiter, 
and  under-under-teacher.  Ramsauer  became  a  favorite  scholar  of 
Pestalozzi,  and  accompanied  him,  often  acting  as  his  private  secretary, 
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during  his  stay  at  Burgdorf,  Mttnchen-Bucbsee,  and  Yverdun.  At 
the  latter  place  he  acquired  a  knowledge  of  mechanics,  with  tlio 
view  of  assisting  in  a  school  planned  by  Pestalozzi  for  the  educition 
of  the  poor.  He  lefl  Yverdun  in  April,  1816,  to  become  a  teacher 
in  a  school  newly  established  at  Wurzburg ;  departing  from  Pestal- 
ozzi with  great  reluctance,  but  feeling  that  the  influence  and  character 
of  Schmid  rendered  him  of  little  further  use  there,  and  in  part  in- 
duced by  the  privilege  of  free  attendance  upon  lectures  at  the  Univers- 
ity of  Wurzburg. 

Here  Ramsauer  lived  happily,  making  short  journeys  from  time  to 
time,  giving  private  instruction,  acquiring  new  knowledge  from  the 
university  lectures,  of  a  kind  which  afforded  a  useful  complement  to 
his  previous  practical  studies,  and  growing  so  rapidly  in  reputation 
that,  in  October,  1816,  of  four  invitations  to  other  situations  as 
teacher,  two  were  from  Stuttgardt,  one  inviting  him  to  become 
instructor  of  the  princes  Alexander  and  Peter  of  Oldenburg,  and 
another  to  become  head  of  an  important  school  for  the  elementary 
instruction  of  children  of  the  educated  classes.  Both  these  invita- 
tions he  accepted,  and  went  to  Stuttgardt  in  March,  1817. 

While  here,  he  undertook  a  third  employment  as  teacher  in  a  new 
real  school ;  his  own  institute  being  discontinued,  and  the  male  pupils 
entering  the  real  school,  while  the  female  ones,  whom  he  continued 
to  teach,  attended  the  Katharinenstift,  a  female  school  established 
by  the  Queen  of  Wirtemburg,  and  opened  with  an  address  by  the 
queen  herself. 

The  young  princes  of  Oldenburg  leaving  Stuttgardt  in  1 820,  for 
the  court  of  their  grandfather,  the  Duke  of  Oldenburg,  Ramsauer 
attended  them  thither,  to  continue  their  education  in  mathematics, 
drawing,  and  gymnastics.  Some  months  aftenvard  ho  opened  a 
school  for  girls  of  the  educated  classes,  which  he  was  still  conducting 
with  success  in  1838. 

In  1826  he  was  appointed  teacher  of  the  duchesses  Amalia  and 
Frederica  of  Oldenburg,  whom  he  instructed  for  ten  years.  After- 
ward he  established  in  Oldenburg  a  school  for  the  daughters  of  per- 
sons of  the  educated  classes.  Here  he  published  his  "  Instruction  in 
Fomiy  Size,  and  Substance  ;  being  the  elements  of  Geometry  meth- 
odized. With  fifteen  lithographic  plates.  1826."  He  had  before 
published  his  work  on  "  Drawing^  ^  in  two  volumes,  thirty-one  litho- 
graphic plates. 

Ramsauer  sums  up  his  pedagogical  experience  as  follows : — 

1.  I  learned,  in  my  father's  house,  up  to  my  tenth  year,  to  pray  and  to  obey. 

2.  In  Schleumen,  to  run,  dirab,  and  jump. 

3.  With  Festalozzi,  ftom  my  c^evenUi  to  my  twenty-sixth  year,  to  work,  to 
think,  and  to  observe. 
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4.  Ihirinpj  my  various  journeys,  to  bo  independent,  and  to  lielp  myself. 

6.  In  Wurzbur)^  and  Stuttgardt,  to  bo  nioro  modest,  and  to  some  extent  a 
knowledge  of  the  world  and  of  family  life. 

6.  In  Oldenburg,  the  word  of  God;  to  endure  good  and  evil  with  equauimi> 
ty,  well-knowing  whence  and  why  they  come;  and  in  many  ways  the  knowl' 
edge  that  wo  live  upon  a  beautiful  and  wonderful  earth,  but  that  to  care  and 
Btrivo  for  things  connected  with  it,  is  a  troubled  life;  that  it  is  well  worth  while 
to  pay  regard  to  the  spirit  of  the  age ;  and  that  it  is  possible  to  live  ver}'  hap- 
pily  here  below,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  prepare  one's  self  well  tor  the  better 
future  life. 

We  give  Bome  further  extracts  from  the  "  Sketches^  wliich  may 
be  interesting  to  readers  connected  with  the  work  of  education. 

I  have  already  said  that  the  finer  social  graces  must  either  be  inborn  or  de- 
veloped by  culture.  Even  of  the  simple  jwlitcness  of  a  boy's  manners  this  is 
true.  I  have  found  this  always  to  be  the  ciise.  Those  to  whom  this  gifl  is  nat- 
ural are  usually  of  rather  weak  or  supcrlicial  intellects ;  but,  as  the  saying  is, 
they  get  well  through  the  world — that  is,  easily  attain  eminence  in  B(x*iety. 
This  opinion  has  lc*d  me  to  another  and  a  more  important  one,  namely,  that 
in  pructic;il  life  it  is  of  littlo  moment  whether  unehas  **a  good  head,"  {ein  yuUr 
kopj.)  It  is  of  much  greater  importance,  however,  what  is  one's  chamcter  for 
truthfulness  and  perseverance;  and  much  more,  that  he  keep  his  faith.  Through 
this  last,  if  it  Ik^  of  the  right  kind,  comes  thai  blessing.  As  to  the  pfMut  of  prac- 
tical efficiency,  every  one  of  even  moderate  experience  in  the  world  will  agree 
with  me  that  those  men  who  have  tilled  important  places  in  the  world,  are  in- 
debted to  their  truthfulness,  perse  vera  nci>,  luid  uprightness,  much  more  than  to 
tlieir  "good  head,'' or  their  "genius."  This  is  especially  true  of  those  of  the 
burgher  class.  Kven  in  the  elementary  school,  this  truthfulness  and  persever- 
anc-e  can  be  cultivated,  proved,  and  established ;  but  it  is  home  education  which 
must  do  most  of  it. 

It  has  often  troubled  me  to  hear  of  a  '•  smart  boy  "  Ojuten  ko]\fe,)  in  a  family 
or  school,  and  to  see  those  undervalued  who  lacked  such  a  (|ualiticution.  Such 
conduct  ditiicourages  those  reckoned  inferior,  (who  subsofjuently  verj'  probably 
may  excel  them.)  and  only  makes  those  iK»S8ossed  of  this  apparent  talent  con- 
ceited and  lieartless.  Faith  and  good  feeling  forbid  such  doing ;  unless  we  are 
bom  merely  for  the  span  of  present  existence  I  Young  teacliers,  just  com- 
mencing, are  especially  prone  to  tix  upon  such  smart  boys ;  but  cnunmonly  de- 
ceive themselves,  by  setting  a  high  value  ujwn  a  mere  partial  quickness  of 
a[)prehensir)n.  There  are  even  teachers,  wliether  from  the  fear  of  men  or 
from  -some  other  discreditable  weakness,  who  praise  every  thing  they  see  in 
their  scholars ;  or  who,  after  they  have  complained  to  their  colleagues  about 
scholars  all  the  year,  will,  at  the  end  of  the  term,  make  out  for  them  certilicatea 
of  un<iualilied  excellence. 

I  have  known  not  only  hundrt»ds  but  thousands  of  proofs  that,  however  un- 
plea.simt  a  strict  teacher  my  Ik)  to  a  ]>ad  scholar,  such  a  scholar  will,  in  the  end, 
f(?el  toward  him  more  rof»p<»ct,  and  gratitude,  and  love ;  provided  only  that  the 
strictness  was  just — that  is,  without  n.^s])ect  of  persons,  partiality,  or  passitm- 
ateness.  Kven  the  most  spoiled  of  children  will  endure  ten  times  more  from 
suoh  a  teacher  than  from  another,  provided  only  that  the  parents  acquiesce  in  it. 

There  are  also  teachers  who  lay  great  stress  upon  learning  quickly ;  forget- 
ting that  the  most  supcrlicial  scholars  are  often  the  quickest.  Such  will  find,  by 
experiments  enougli,  that  these  forget  just  as  quickly;  while  things  acquired 
with  more  pains  remain  longe>r  in  the  memory,  and  are  better  understood.  Tho 
principal  thing  is  thoroughness;  it  is  this  only  which  truly  educates— which 
tells  ui>on  diaraot(T.  Merely  to  know  more  or  less  is  of  Httle  significance; 
whoever  imau^irios  that  he  knows  very  nnich,  does,  in  fact,  know  pitifully  little. 
This  thorouvrliiiOftS  should  be  a  characteristic  even  of  the  lowest  elementary 
school:  and  is  a  constituent  of  what  I  have  already  referred  to  as  persevenmce. 
A  condition  preparatory  to  this  thoroughness  is,  that  the  scholar  be  constrained 
(without  any  aj)pjirent  force,  however.)  into  thinking  and  laboring  independ- 
ently. Thus  I  have  often  siiid  to  an  indolent  or  compliant  scholar,  who  imitated 
others  rather  too  easily,  "Your  own    eating   must  make  you  fat;  that  you 
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know  very  well.  Just  so,  your  own  thinking  must  mako  you  wise ;  and  your 
own  practice  must  make  you  dexterous." 

A  condition  of  thoroughness  is  repetition ;  constant  repetition.  This  means 
is,  to  many  teachers,  too  wearisome,  or  too  slow :  the  latter,  to  those  who  instruct 
mechanically  only ;  the  former,  to  those  who  have  never  perceived  and  learned 
for  themselves,  but  only  out  of  books.  But  a  teacher  whose  heart  is  really  in 
his  work  will  be  drilling  often  and  earnestly,  and  always  in  new  ways ;  so  that 
both  the  scholar  and  ho  himself  will  always  be  getting  at  a  new  and  interesting 
side  of  the  subject  But  a  teacher  who  labors  in  two  or  three  departments  of 
study  with  vivacity  and  pleasure,  and  g^ves  really  thorough  instruction — such 
as  really  educates — ^will  naturally  have  neither  time  nor  wish  to  expend  several 
hours  daily  in  a  club  or  in  other  mere  amusements.  His  greatest  happiness 
will  be  in  his  calling;  and  in  daily  progress  in  wliatever  is  truly  useful  for  time 
and  eternity.  Such  a  teacher  will  live  as  much  as  possible  amongst  his  own 
children,  if  ho  has  them ;  and  the  more  he  does  so,  the  better  will  he  compre- 
hend other  children,  and,  therefore,  the  better  will  he  manage  them. 

Among  my  own  children,  as  well  as  among  those  of  others,  I  have  repeatedly 
experienced  that  there  is  a  school  understanding,  a  conversation  understanding, 
and  a  life  or  practical  understanding;  all  three  very  clearly  distinct,  especially 
the  first  and  the  third.  If  the  teacher  only  understands  the  first  of  these,  he 
only  half-understands  oven  that ;  and  is  in  great  danger  of  exacting  too  much 
or  too  little  from  his  scholars.  In  like  manner,  parents  are  hable  to  do  the 
teacher  injustice,  if  they  judge  of  their  children  only  by  their  words  and  actions 
at  home.  Girls  especially,  who  in  school  hardly  diare  open  their  mouths,  often 
appear  astonishingly  quick  and  intelligent  outside ;  so  that  those  will  be  much 
deceived  who  overlook  the  multitude  of  cases  in  which  children  imitate  the 
words  and  actions  of  adults,  and  pass  off  their  sayings  for  their  own  coin.  Tlie 
school  understanding  is  the  most  suitable  for  scholars;  as  their  passions  are  less 
liable  to  come  into  play  in  connection  with  it,  and  idl  matters  which  are  regu- 
larly arranged  and  under  rules  assist  its  onward  progress.  From  this  differ- 
ence it  often  follows  that  the  same  scholar  who  is  industrious,  efficient,  and 
intelligent  in  school,  and  seems  there  to  be  far  forward  for  his  age,  is  wholly  a 
child  when  outside  of  it,  childish  and  simple  (as  he  should  be,)  and  apparently 
quite  backward  in  understanding,  and  this  especially  where  he  needs  to  govern 
himself  and  to  exhibit  character. 

Such  experiences  of  a  hundred  others  will  lead  every  observing  teacher — I 
do  not  state  tliis  as  any  thing  new,  but  merely  as  something  of  psychological 
importance,  and  therefore  not  susceptible  of  too  frequent  repetition — to  require 
iVom  his  scliolars  neither  too  much  nor  too  little,  and  to  hope  fh)m  them  neither 
too  much  nor  too  little.  And  I  believe  that  the  frequent  enforcement  of  such 
experiences  would  materially  ease  the  difficult  calling  of  the  teacher,  especially 
at  its  commencement,  and  would  save  beginners  our  trouble  at  Pestalozzi^s  In- 
stitute ;  tliat  is,  firom  spending  all  the  first  years  of  their  work  in  proving  and 
experimenting,  without  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  learn  of  their  prede- 
cessors. 


KARL  AUGUST  ZEUER. 


Karl  August  Zeller,  High  School  Councillor  and  Iloyal  Council- 
lor of  the  Kingdom  of  Prussia,  was  born  August  15th,  1774,  in 
Ludwigsburg,  Wirtemberg.  He  was  educated  in  a  theological  semi- 
nary, and  in  1798  received  an  appointment  as  teacher  and  assistant 
preacher  in  the  evangelical  congregation  at  Brunn.  In  1803,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Pestalozzi^s  establishment  at  Burgdorf,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  himself  acquainted  with  his  new  system  of  instruction.  An 
offer,  which  he  accepted,  to  accompany  a  young  man  of  the  Von 
Palm  family  upon  his  travels,  gave  him  occasion,  while  at  Tubingen 
in  the  winter  of  1804,  to  establish  a  charity  school  for  the  purpose  of 
trying  Pestalozzi's  pla^is,  and  aflerwards,  at  the  request  of  some  %f  his 
scholars  at  Brunn,  a  Sunday-school.  Both  are  described  in  a  work 
dedicated  to  that  friend  of  education,  the  late  Pauline,  Princess  of 
Detmold,  who  gave  him  the  appointment  of  Councillor,  and  retained 
a  decided  interest  in  his  prosperity  until  her  death. 

Zeller  became  pastor  at  St.  Gall,  and  teacher  in  the  gymnasium 
there,  in  1805.  In  180G,  he  became  acquainted,  in  Zurich,  with  the 
Senator  liusterholz,  who  had  a  scheme  for  educating  all  the  teachers 
of  the  cantons  in  normal  schools,  which  he  was  prevented  from  carry- 
ing out  by  sickness.  Becoming  much  interested  for  the  sick  man  and 
his  designs,  he  agreed  to  remain  in  Zurich  and  endeavor  to  assist  hiin ; 
to  which  cooperation  the  authorities  of  the  cantons  agreed. 

The  first  course  of  instruction  was  opened  in  180G,  with  thirty 
pupils,  by  a  commission  of  school  councillors,  under  the  presidency  of 
Superintendent  Gcssner.  The  lectures,  hero  devoted  to  the  principles 
of  correct  school  discipline,  gave  Zeller  an  opportunity  of  composing 
his  •*  School  for  Teachers.'*  After  the  decisive  experiment  of  this 
course,  seven  thousand  florins  were  appropriated  to  defray  the  expense 
of  a  Normal  Scliool,  Pcstalozzi's  arithmetic  was  introduced,  and  a  plan 
of  teaching  drawn  up  by  Zeller  was  printed  and  introduced  into  the  pa- 
rochial schools  of  the  canton.  A  second  and  a  third  part  to  this  treatise 
soon  followed.  Being  appointed  Director  of  the  Normal  Institute, 
he  trained,  in  1807,  among  others,  a  Catholic  clergyman,  sent  to  him 
by  the  government  of  Lucerne,  and  who  was  followed  by  three  canons 
from  the  same  canton,  who  had  been  studying  at  Krcutzlingen  in  the 
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Thurgan,  unJer  the  patronage  of  Von  Wessenberg.  Meanwhile,  a 
favorable  report  was  made  by  a  commission  of  clergymen  upon  the 
re-ifult  of  the  first  three  courses  of  the  normal  school ;  and,  whereupon, 
Zellcr  published  a  work  on  the  subject,  in  the  form  of  letters  ad- 
dresjsed  to  the  Princess  Pauline.  Three  courses  of  lectures  now  fol- 
lowed, one  of  which  was  delivered  before  the  Swiss  Diet,  and  the 
attention  of  the  Confederation  was  thus  drawn  to  the  subject  of  them. 

The  year  1808  found  Zeller  with  Pestalozzi,  teaching  and  learn- 
ing, and  enjoying  himself  nmongst  the  children.  In  returning,  he 
passed  through  Hofwyl,  where  a  young  Bernese  gave  him  fifty  taro- 
Unes^  with  the  request  that  he  would  undertake  a  school  for  teachers 
among  his  country  people  in  that  neighborhood.  Upon  the  invitation 
of  the  consistory,  who  added  thirty  Carolines,  forty  teachers  assembled, 
and  remained  under  his  instruction  ten  months.  A  French  teacher, 
under  an  assumed  name,  also  attended  this  course,  and  afterwards 
pursued  his  vocation  in  his  own  country.  By  reason  of  the  open 
recognition  by  the  Bernese  government  of  his  efforts,  in  spite  of  mali- 
cious opposition,  and  having  a  little  before  received  a  call  from  Zofin- 
gen,  Zeller  had  meditated  spending  the  remainder  of  his  life  as  a 
Swiss  burgher ;  but  the  visit  of  the  King  of  Wirtemberg  to  Hofwyl 
gave  another  direction  to  his  life. 

The  king  had  attended  five  of  his  lectures,  and  was  so  much  pleased 
with  what  he  saw  and  heard,  that  ho  declared  that  he  could  not  per- 
mit Zeller  to  remain  in  that  place.  In  fact,  he  shortly  after  received 
the  appointment  of  school-inspector  at  Ileilbronn,  and,  two  months 
later,  an  appointment  at  Konigsberg  from  the  Prussian  minister  of 
state,  Yon  Schrotter,  whom  War-councillor  Schififner  had  made 
acquainted  with  the  ^*Letters  to  the  Priricess  Pauline^  Not  yet 
actually  employed  in  Heilbronn,  Zeller  requested  permission  to  accept 
the  latter ;  but  an  order  to  the  teachers  of  the  vicinity  to  assemble 
there,  and  to  himself  as  the  proper  schoolmaster  to  instruct  them, 
was  the  answer.  Forty-two  teachers  assembled,  including  one  minis- 
ter, and  remained,  at  their  own  expense,  six  weeks.  The  assembly 
was  characterized  by  the  same  pleasant  activity,  good  nature  and 
success,  which  had  appeared  in  Switzerland. 

In  April,  1809,  with  the  office  of  Councillor  in  the  government  of  East 
Prussia,  he  was  authorised  to  organize  the  Orphan  House  at  Konigsberg 
as  a  model  school,  in  which  young  clergymen  and  teachers  might  be  in- 
structed, with  courses  of  lectures  on  the  administration  and  instruction 
of  schooL?,  and  traverse  all  the  provinces  of  the  kingdom  for  similar  pur- 
poses. On  condition  that  he  should  deliver  one  more  course  of  lectures 
to  clergymen  of  all  three  coDfcasions,  the  King  of  Wirtemberg  at  length 
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allowed  him  to  accept  the  appoiDtmcDt.  FiHj-two  eminent  clergy- 
men and  six  teachers  assemhled,  and  remained  under  his  instruction 
daring  four  weeks.  A  commission  from  the  High  Consistory  of  the 
kingdom  and  from  the  Council  of  Catholic  Clergy  held  an  examination 
upon  the  result,  and  Zeller,  accompanied  by  one  of  Pestalozzi*s  pupils, 
now  for  the  first  time  proceeded  to  the  Baltic. 

The  new  organization  of  the  orphan  home  at  Konigsberg  in  a  short 
time  excited  so  much  interest,  that  a  considerable  number  of  official 
persons  were  desirous  of  some  report  upon  Zeller*s  methods  and  or- 
ganization. Further;  the  noble  and  intellectual  men  who  were  labor- 
ing with  Schamhorst  to  reestablish  the  warlike  fame  of  Prussia, 
learned  hence  to  consider  the  relation  between  a  correct  school  disci- 
pline and  military  discipline.  October  7,  the  king,  queon  and  minis- 
try, made  a  personal  inspection  of  the  school,  and  the  dignity  of  High 
School  Councillor,  conferred  upon  the  director,  showed  their  gratifica- 
tion with  the  visit.  In  May,  1810,  the  institution  had  so  grown  that 
the  first  course  of  lectures  was  attended  by  a  hundred  and  four 
deans,  superintendents  and  pastors,  and  the  second  by  seventy  clergy- 
men and  teachers. 

In  1811,  he  organized  a  second  institution  at  Braunsberg  for  the 
province  of  Ermelau^,  and  a  third  at  Karalene,  for  Lithuania.  He 
would  gladly  have  remained  in  the  latter  pleasant  place,  but  his  official 
duties  would  not  permit.  He  was  intending  to  go  to  Stettin  also,  but 
the  approach  of  Napoleon^s  expedition  to  Hussia  prevented.  An  **  ex- 
traordinary compensation  "  was  now  decreed  him,  in  consequence  of 
this  disappointment,  and  as  a  testimony  of  the  satisfaction  of  the  king 
and  the  ministry  with  the  results  of  his  exertions  in  East  and  West 
Prussia  and  Lithuania.  This  was  the  gift  of  the  domain  of  Munstcr- 
walde,  near  Marienwerder,  on  the  condition  that  he  should  continue  to 
perform  the  functions  of  his  appointment.  Ho  accordingly  pub- 
lished a  manual  for  the  Prussian  army-schools,  and  a  work  upon  his 
experiments  in  organizing  the  school  of  correction  at  Graudenz,  con- 
taining a  statement  of  the  methods  upon  which  all  his  labors  hitherto 
had  been  conducted. 

For  several  years  Zeller  resided  at  Kreutznach,  Wetzlar  and 
Bonn,  busily  engngcd  in  writing  and  in  the  support  of  his  numerous 
family.  His  only  son  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  theology  at 
Bonn,  and  at  the  same  place,  his  wife,  the  mother  of  his  seven  chil- 
dren, died.  He  became  desirous  of  revisiting  his  native  country ; 
and,  having  been  raised  by  the  King  of  Prussia  to  the  third  class  of 
the  "  red  order  of  nobility,"  he  removed  to  Stuttgart  in  1834.  His 
last  labors  were   devoted  to  his  own  country ;   the  institution  at 
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Liohtcnstein  owes  to  him  its  foundation  and  progress,  a  building 
worth  eleven  hundred  florins,  and  continued  care  and  advocacy.  Tho 
requirements  of  his  situation  obliged  him  to  remove  to  Stuttgart  again 
in  the  autumn  of  1837. 

His  very  busy  and  varied  life  came  to  an  end  in  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1847,  while  he  was  absent  from  home  on  a  short  joucney ;  a 
life  that  know  no  rest,  and  whose  quiet  pulses  often  seemed  like  rest- 
less wandering ;  a  life  which,  without  despising  an  open  recognition 
of  its  deserts,  yet  often  forgot  itself  in  true  sacrifices  for  the  sake  of 
doing  good ;  that  willingly  bestowed  its  strength  wherever  any  benefi- 
cial purpose  was  to  be  served,  and  especially  if  any  alleviations  in  tho 
condition  of  the  children  of  the  poor  common  people  were  in  prospect. 
His  mission  was,  not  to  maintain  and  carry  on  an  enterprise  already 
commenced,  with  long-sufiering  and  victorious  patience  and  constancy, 
but  rather  to  erect  edifices  upon  waste  and  desert  ground  for  others 
to  furnish.  R<«pecially  valuable  for  young  theologians  arc  the  many 
stirring  thoughts  contained  in  his  **  Thomas,  or  John  and  Paul?" 
published  in  1833.  Tho  desire  and  labor  of  his  life  was  to  improve 
the  common  schools.  Tho  study  of  singing  in  that  class  of  Prussian 
schools  began  with  him.  He  was  energetic,  not  only  in  introducing 
new  discoveries  in  pedagogical  science,  but  also  in  independently  sift- 
ing and  ingeniously  improving  its  principles  already  accepted. 

Zeller*8  best  known  educational  works,  as  given  in  Hergang's 
"  Manual  of  Pedagogical  Literature"  are : 

The  Schoolmaster  School ;  or,  instructions  in  school  education  on 
the  plan  of  the  institutions  for  saving  children  (Kinder-Rettungsan- 
Btalt).    Leipzig,  1839. 

Elententary  Schools;  their  personal,  local  and  administrative  organi- 
zation.    Konigsbcrg,  1815. 

The  Evangel  of  Jesus  Christ ;  or  his  character  as  such ;  not  de- 
veloped chronologically,  but  in  its  various  elements  and  relations ;  as 
exhibited  in  a  harmony  of  the  four  gospels.     Stuttgart,  1839. 

Methods  of  Learning^  for  use  of  common  schools  on  tho  mutual 
system. 

Elemeriiary  Geometry  for  Common  Schools.  Three  parts.  Stutt- 
gart, 1839. 

Elementary  Singing-Book  for  Common  Schools.  Three  parts. 
Stuttgart,  1839. 


JOHN  ERNST  PLAMANN. 


John  Ernst  Plamann,  an  earnest  and  influential  teacher  and 
apostle  of  the  Pestalozzian  system,  in  Prussia,  was  bom  on  the  22d 
of  Jane,  1771,  at  Kepzin,  of  poor  but  respectable  parents  of  the 
burgher  class,  and  received  his  elementary  education  at  the  Koyal 
Heal  School  in  Berlin,  from  which  he  was  removed  to  the  Joachims- 
thal  Gymnasium,  then  under  the  charge  of  the  celebrated  Meierotto. 
In  1796  he  resorted  to  Halle  to  study  theology,  and  at  the  same  time 
acquire  the  principles  of  pedagogy  under  Niemeycr.  After  spending 
a  few  years  as  a  private  tutor  in  the  family  of  his  brother-in-law,  and 
passing  his  examination  for  a  license  to  teach,  he  returned  to  Berlin, 
to  continue  his  classical  studies,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  give  instruc- 
tion in  the  Messow  Institute  and  other  industrial  schools,  preparatory 
to  founding  one  of  the  same  class  for  himself. 

At  this  time  the  fame  of  Pcstalozzi  had  spread  into  Germany,  and 
Plamann  resolved  to  see  for  himself  the  great  schoolmaster  who  was 
so  extravagantly  praised  and  beloved.  Having  read  "  How  Gertrude 
teaches  her  Children^^^  he  could  not  rest ;  but,  borrowing  some  money  to 
pay  his  expenses,  he  set  out  in  May,  1803,  for  Switzerland ;  having 
announced  his  intention  to  Pcstalozzi  in  a  letter,  from  which  the 
following  is  an  extract : 

Thanks  is  a  powerless  word  to  express  the  enthusiasm  which  your  letters 
upon  instruction  have  kindleil  in  me.  But  you  will  not  despise  my  utterance  ; 
indeed  you  will  not  hear  it,  amid  the  loud  praises  which  nations  are  giving  you. 
Of  that  your  heart  assures  me,  noble  man,  who  have  so  acutely  and  truly  dis- 
played the  inmost  laws  of  the  development  of  the  human  soul,  and  with  a  wise 
and  strong  hand  laid  out  the  path  and  the  art  of  training  it.  You  have  so 
radiated  upon  ine  the  light  of  truth,  and  so  inspired  my  breast,  that  I  also  feel 
the  sacred  call  to  labor  in  my  fatherland  to  the  same  end,  according  to  my 
powers.  The  saying  of  our  great  teacher,  "Many  are  called,  but  few 
chosen,*'  shall  not  discourage  me  if  I  can  enjoy  your  instructions  and  wise 
direction.  With  that  I  can  escape  fh)m  the  old,  lifeless,  beaten  track,  which  I 
have  been  obligcil  to  follow  in  my  labor  as  a  teacher,  and  will  be  able  to  do 
something  in  the  necessary  work  of  teaching  the  neglected  to  elevate  them- 
selves, O,  if  you  will  give  me  power ;  if  you  will  make  me  an  example  of 
your  metho<ls  ;  if  you  will  instruct  me  thoroughly  in  your  system  ;  then  I 
hope,  with  confidence  and  success,  to  sow  the  seed  which  your  benevolence  shall 
have  entrusted  to  mo,  &o. 

Pcstalozzi  was  then  at  Burgdorf.  There  soon  sprung  up  between 
him  and  Plamann  a  friendship  based  upon  mutual  appreciation;  for 
Plamann,  with  his  thorough  knowledge  of  the  labor  of  former  schools 
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in  pedagogy,  his  scientifio  attainments,  his  philosophical  intellect  and 
psychological  insight,  was  a  valuable  supplementary  person  to  the 
Swiss  reformer,  who  had  only  his  own  experience  of  the  results  of  his 
always  original  mental  action.  The  latter  candidly  explained  to  him 
what  he  was  seeking,  both  by  means  of  written  and  oral  communica- 
tion, until  he  understood  him  and  his  system  thoroughly.  Plamann 
writes : 

Pestalozzi  received  me  like  a  fiither.  No  man  ever  looked  so  quickly  and 
deeply  into  my  soul  as  he.  At  once  he  comprehended  my  whole  being,  and 
pressed  me  to  his  breast  with  the  warmth  of  a  brother.  At  his  side  I  learned 
to  feel  how  many  were  my  faults  as  a  man.  I  was  modest,  and  told  him  of  my 
discovery  with  tearful  eyes.  **  You  are  a  child  of  nature,*'  he  answered  ;  **  an 
adept  in  the  rules  of  science  and  art,  which  I  am  not ;  and  which,  never- 
theless, a  man  must  be  in  this  world.**  Thus  he  used  to  encourage  me  to  have 
more  con6dence  in  myself.  A  poem  which  I  gave  Wm  moved  him  to  tears.  He 
smothered  me  with  kisses,  and  said,  '*  No  one  has  understood  me  so  well.** 

Plamann  remained  several  months  in  Burgdorf,  laboring  zealously 
at  the  now  method ;  and  became  so  dear  to  Pestalozzi,  that  he  could 
not  endure  to  have  him  depart,  and  even  offered  him  money  sufficient  to 
enable  him  to  bring  hb  betrothed  to  Switzerland.  But  he  was  impa- 
tient to  introduce  the  new  method  into  his  fatherland.  Immediately 
after  his  return  to  Berlin,  Plamann  proceeded  to  put  his  newly-gotten 
knowledge  into  practice  in  the  institution  where  he  was  teaching,  and 
to  apply  the  method  also  to  other  subjects.  He  maintained  a  regular 
correspondence  with  Pestalozzi  and  his  assistants,  especially  with 
Niederer.  The  Swiss  took  the  utmost  interest  in  his  labors,  kept  him 
acquainted  with  their  researches,  and  awaited  with  solicitude  the 
result  of  his  undertakings. 

In  1805  Plamann  published  his  work,  "  Some  Principies  of  the 
art  of  Instruction  according  to  Pestalozzi^s  Method^  applied  to  Natu- 
ral  History ^  Geography^  and  hanguage^^  (Einzige  Grundregel  der 
Unterrichtskunst  nach  PestahzzVs  Metkode,  angetvandt  in  der  Na* 
turgescHcktCt  Geographic  und  Sprache,)  In  this  publication,  he 
showed  upon  what  a  deep  psychological  basiB  Pestalozzi's  system 
rested,  and  how  it  is  necessarily  derived  from  the  laws  of  human 
thought.  While,  however,  they  commence  with  the  same  principles, 
follow  them  out  with  like  results,  and  in  like  manner  connect  them 
with  others,  their  related  ones,  Plamann  differs  from  Pestalozzi  on  the 
view  laid  down  in  the  ^^Bookfor  Motkers,^^  that  education  should  begin 
with  instruction  on  the  human  body,  on  the  ground  that  the  similarity 
of  it  with  the  bodies  of  animals  does  not  much  concern  the  child,  and 
that  instruction  by  a  teacher  should  not  be  given  so  early.  He 
thought  it  more  proper  for  the  mother  to  teach  the  child  about  such 
objects  as  are  within  the  sphere  of  the  child's  knowledge ;  —  the 
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house,  furniture,  clothes,  &c.  He  then  proceeds  to  apply  the  method 
to  the  three  departments  of  natural  history,  to  geography,  and  to  the 
German  language.  He  promised  in  the  second  part  to  continue  the 
course  of  instructions  on  language  and  geography,  as  well  as  on  tech- 
nology and  history ;  but  this  has  never  been  published. 

On  account  of  his  high  standing  with  Pcstalozzi,  his  zeal  in  study- 
ing the  method,  and  in  extending  it  by  his  writings,  he  became  a 
centre  for  the  operations  of  those  who  were  following  the  new  views  in 
Prussia,  and  were  endeavoring  to  spread  them  there.  All  applied  to 
him  for  directions,  school-books,  plans  for  schools,  and  information  as 
to  the  spread  and  results  of  the  new  method ;  and  he  was  also  in 
communication  with  persons  in  foreign  countries. 

Soon  after  his  return  to  Prussia  from  Switzerland,  Plamann  under- 
took himself  to  found  an  institution  for  the  practice  of  Postalozzi's 
methods.  For  this  he  obtained  the  royal  permission,  Nov.  29, 1803,  and 
opened  the  institution  at  Michaelmas,  1805,  with  his  friend  Schmidt  ; 
obtaining  also,  soon  after,  an  assistant  from  Switzerland,  Breissig  by 
name.  His  undertaking  drew  much  attention,  and  proved  quite  i^uc- 
cessful.     In  the  following  year  he  published  two  instructive  works : 

•*  Course  of  Instncction  for  a  Pestalozzian  School  for  Boys,'* 
(Anordimng  des  Unterrkhts  fur  eiii  Festalozzische  Knahen  Schiilc.) 

'*  Elementary  Methods  of  Instruction  iii  Lanijuage  and  Scie?ice.'* 
(Elementarformen^   Sprach-u,  wissenschaftlichcn  UnterrichtskuJist.) 

At  Easter,  1812,  Plamann  gave  up  his  school,  and  visited  once 
more  his  beloved  Pestalozzi,  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the 
progress  of  the  method,  and  to  observe  what  was  going  on  in  the 
schools  of  Switzerland.  Upon  his  return  he  at  once  commenced  again 
to  "  Pestalozzianize,"  as  he  expressed  himself,  and  bought  a  house  in 
Berlin,  in  which  to  erect  an  institution.  In  the  same  year  he  com- 
menced a  publication,  which  he  finished  in  1815,  entitled,  "  Contrihu' 
tions  to  Pedagoyical  Criticism  ;  in  Defence  of  the  Pestalozzian  Meth- 
od.'* {Beitraye  zur  Piidafjoyischen  Kritik  ;  zur  Vertheidiyicyuj  der 
Pestalozzischeii  Methode  ) 

A  full  description  of  his  new  Pestalozzian  institution  will  be  found 
in  the  **  Biography  of  Plamajin,  by  Doctor  Franz  Bredoiv.''  Pla- 
mann adhered  closely  to  the  Pestalozzian  principles  throughout ;  pro- 
ceeding strictly  according  to  the  forms  of  the  Swiss  at  first,  but  using 
more  and  more  independent  methods  as  he  went  on.  His  school  was 
resorted  to  by  young  men  from  all  quarters,  who  were  ambitious  to 
understand  and  disseminate  the  improved  methods  of  teaching,  and 
he  was  never  more  popular  than  when  he  gave  up  his  school  from 
the  pressure  of  bodily  infirmities,  against  which  he  had  long  struggled. 
He  died  on  the  3d  of  September,  1834. 


FRIEDRICH  ADOLF  WILHELM  DIESTERWEG. 


Friedrich  Adolf  Wilhelm  Diesterweo,  an  eminent  educator, 
and  efficient  promoter  of  tlie  general  principles  of  Pestalozzi,  was 
born  in  the  then  Rhine  provinces  of  Prussia,  at  Seigen,  in  Nassau, 
October  29th,  1700.  llis  first  education  was  received  at  the 
Latin  school  of  his  native  place.  Thence  he  went  to  the  univers- 
itj  of  Uerborn,  intending  to  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  theol- 
ogy ;  but  his  academic  course  was  finished  at  Tubingen.  At  first  a 
private  tutor  in  Manheim,  he  was  afterward  second  teacher  in  the 
secondary  school  at  Worms  ;  and  in  1811  entered  the  model  school 
at  Frankfort-on-the-Mayne,  where  his  holy  zeal  accomplished  much 
good.  Having  become  known  as  a  scientifically-trained  and  well- 
practiced  educator,  he  was  cliosen  second  rector  of  the  Latin  school 
at  Elberfeld.  From  this  place  he  was  called,  in  1820,  to  be  director 
of  the  teachers'  seminary  at  Meurs.  In  this  place  he  labored  with 
intelligence,  energy,  and  singleness  of  purpose,  during  a  series  of 
years,  for  the  cause  of  elementary  instruction,  which,  under  the 
French  domination,  had  been  entirely  neglected  on  the  Rhine.  IIo 
was,  moreover,  yerj  useful  as  a  writer— discussing  more  particularly 
mathematics  and  the  German  language.  In  1827,  he  commenced 
publishing  (by  Schwerz,  in  Schwelin,)  the  ^Rhenish  Oazette  of 
Education  and  Instmction  ^^  {Mheinische  Blatter  fur  Erziebung  und 
Unterrichtf)  with  especial  reference  to  the  common  schools.  The  first 
volume  contained  much  valuable  matter,  much  condensed  ;  and  the 
succeeding  volumes  (to  1859,)  have  not  fallen  beneath  it  in  excel- 
lence. Through  this  periodical,  the  educationists  of  the  Rhine  prov- 
inces were  afforded  a  good  opportunity  for  discussing  pedagogical 
subjects;  upon  which  much  interest  was  then  beginning  to  appear. 

In  1 833,  Diesterweg  was  appointed  director  of  the  royal  seminary 
for  city  teachers,  at  Berlin.  Here  he  labored  for  eighteen  years ;  his 
eyes  fixed  fast  and  unvarying  upon  his  object— exposing  ^11  sorts  of 
pedagogical  faults  and  weaknesses,  seeking  in  every  way  to  raise  the 
position  of  teachers,  and  pursuing  his  work  without  any  fear  of  men. 
The  meetings  of  the  Pedagogical  Society  of  Berlin  were  set  on  foot 
by  him.  In  1849,  his  connection  with  the  seminary  was  terminated 
by  the  government,  in  consequence  of  his  popular  sympathies  in 
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1848.  During  this  period,  Diesterwog  \>\\h]i9>hed  *^  Autobiofjfropkies 
of  Disiinguiahed  JSducators,'"  "  Educati&ii  of  the  Lower  Classes,^ 
**  Degeneracy  of  our  Universities"  "  Education  for  Patriotism^  d:c,^ 
•*  Controversial  Inquiries  on  Educational  Subjects,*^  In  tlicse  writ- 
ings, Diesterweg  appears  as  a  man  of  progress ;  as  one  who  seeks  to 
reconcile  the  existing  discrepancy  between  actual  life  and  learning ; 
between  living  practice  and  dead  scholastic  knowledge ;  between 
civilization  and  learning.  The  works  contain  true  and  striking 
thoughts.  In  his  zeal  for  good  objects  the  author  sometimes  over- 
passed the  bounds  of  moderation,  and  assailed  the  objects  of  his 
opposition  with  too  much  severity. 

His  ^^Pedagogical  Travels  through  the  Danish  Territories^^  (Pad- 
agogische  Reise  Nachden  Ditni^fchen  S tauten,)  1836,  involved  him  in 
an  active  controversy  with  several  Danish  literati,  and  especially  with 
Zerrenner,  of  Magdeburg.  Diesterweg's  objections  to  the  monitorial 
system  of  instruction,  which  prevails  in  the  schools  of  Denmark, 
are  : — That  it  modifies,  decreases,  or  destroys  the  teacher's  intluence 
upon  his  scholars ;  that  it  is  disadvantageous  to  their  outward  and 
inward  intercourse ;  reduces  to  a  minimum  the  precious  period  of 
close  intercourse  between  the  ripe  man  and  the  future  men  ;  and 
sinks  the  school,  in  by  far  the  majority  of  cases,  into  a  mere  mindless 
mechanism,  by  which  the  children,  it  is  true,  acquire  facility  in 
reading  and  writing,  and  in  a  manner  outwardly  vivid  and  active, 
but  in  reality  altogether  unintelligent;  but  become  intellectually 
active  not  at  all.  That  Diesterweg  is  in  the  right  in  this  matter,  is 
daily  more  extensively  believed. 

In  1840,  Dr.  Diesterweg  took  an  early  and  influential  part  in  the 
celebration  by  German  teachers  of  the  centennial  birthday  of  Pes- 
talozzi,  and  in  founding  an  institution  for  orphans,  as  a  living  and 
appropriate  monument  to  the  great  regenerator  of  modern  popular 
education. 

His  "  Year  Book,"^  or  ^''Almanac,"  (Jahrhach^  which  commenced 
in  1851,  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  current  discussion  of  educa- 
tional toi>ics,  and  to  the  history  of  the  literature  and  biography  of 
education. 

Diesterweg's  "  Ouide  for  German  Teachers,^  ( Wegweiser  fur 
Deutscher  Schrer,)  of  which  a  third  enlarged  and  improved  edition 
appeared  in  1854,  in  two  large  volumes,  is  one  of  the  best  existing 
manuals  for  teachers,  of  both  elementary  and  high  schools,  and  has 
been  made  a  text-book  in  several  teachers'  seminaries.  We  give  the 
contents  of  this  valuable  "  Guided 
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BERNHARD  GOTTLIEB  DENZEL. 


BnjTHABD  Gottlieb  Dsnzel,  an  iDfluentiAl  promoter  of  Pestalos* 
sUnisin  in  the  Kingdom  of  Wirtemberg  and  the  Duchy  of  Nassau, 
born  at  Stuttgardt,  on  the  29th  of  December,  1773.  His  Either 
a  merchant  and  associate-judge,  and  secured  for  his  son  the  best 
which  the  gymnasia  and  university  of  the  kingdom  could 
give.  After  studying  theology  at  Tttbingen,  under  the  profound  Dr. 
Storr,  he  commenced  his  pedagogical  career  as  private  tutor  in  Frank- 
fort-on-the-Maine.  After  two  years*  experience  in  that  capacity,  he 
aerred  five  years  as  curate  and  preacher  in  Pleidelsheim,  where  he 
exhibited  an  enthusiastic  interest  in  the  schools,  and  took  the  lead  in 
introdudng  the  new  Pestalozzian  system  into  Wirteroberg.  His  de- 
cided, and  influential  labors  in  this  work  involved  him,  for  a  time,  in 
bitter  controversy  with  many  old-fashioned  schoolmasters,  and  munic- 
ipalties ;  but  he  was  sustained  by  the  higher  authorities.  He  made 
himself  perfectly  familiar  with  the  publications  of  Pestalozzi,  and  vis- 
ited both  Burgdorf  and  Yverdun,  to  observe  the  practical  operations 
of  tlie  system.  Deeply  in  earnest  himself,  with  a  thorough  practical 
knowledge  of  existing  wants,  and  desirable  remedies,  with  a  concil- 
iatory manner,  and  tlie  confidence  of  all  religious  men,  Deuzel  made 
more  rapid  progress  than  is  usual  with  school  reformers ;  but,  as  has 
been  already  remarked,  he  did  not  entirely  escape  the  opposition  of 
parties  whose  craft  was  interfered  with. 

In  1811,  Denzol  was  appointed  director  of  the  Seminary  for  Teach- 
ers in  Esslingen,  and  of  the  public  schools  in  that  circle.  Under  his 
oversight,  the  seminary  and  the  schools  made  great  progress,  and  were 
resort^  to  by  teachers  and  educators  as  good  working-models  of  the 
new  system  of  instruction.  In  1817,  having  obtained  leave  of  ab- 
sence for  this  purpose,  he  assisted  in  reorganizing  the  school  system 
of  the  Duchy  of  Nassau,  and  establishing  the  Teachers'  Seminary 
at  Idstein,  and  received,  for  his  sernce,  the  appointment  of  Ducal 
high  school  councilor,  and  the  title  and  rank  of  prelate. 

After  performing  good  service  to  the  cause  of  popular  education 
throughout  Germany,  not  only  through  the  improvements  introduced 
into  the  schools  of  Nassau  and  Wirtemberg,  but  by  his  writings  on 
the  science  and  art  of  teaching,  he  died,  in  the  autumn  of  1838, 
universally  respected  and  beloved. 
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As  a  teacher,  Director  Denzel  was  distinguished  by  great  quicknesa 
and  clearness  of  understanding  and  expression,  aud  by  mildness,  firm- 
ness, and  justness  in  discipline.  One  who  was  for  nineteen  yeafs  as- 
sociated with  him  in  the  Seminary  at  Esslingen  says  : — "Universally 
learned  and  completely  master  of  every  subject  of  instruction  in  the 
schools  with  which  he  was  connected  as  teacher  or  inspector,  his  rare 
knowledge  of  the  best  method  of  communicating  what  he  knew,  en- 
abled him  to  carry  forward  the  best  as  well  as  the  weakest  minds  in 
his  classes,  witli  great  satisfaction  to  all,  and  at  the  same  time  to  in- 
spire a  love  of  study,  and  impart  to  others  the  secret  of  his  own  suc- 
cess as  a  teacher."  His  principal  pedagogical  works  are  "  Experiences 
and  Opinions  on  the  Professional  Training  of  Common  School  Teach- 
ers ; ''  "  The  Common  School — a  course  of  lectures  on  Metliodology  at 
Idstein^  m  1816 ;"  "  Introduction  to  the  Science  and  Art  of  Educa- 
tion and  Instruction  of  Masters  of  Primary  Schools^  The  last 
named  is  a  great  work,  and  holds  a  high  place  in  the  pedagogical 
literature  of  Germany. 


WILHELM   HARNISCH 


WiLHELM  Harxisch  was  born,  Au^ist  28th,  1787,  at  Wilsnach,  in 
the  Prussian  government  of  Potsdam — the  only  son  of  a  prosperous 
uastcr-tailor,  who  intended  him  for  tlie  study  of  theology,  and  accord- 
ingly placed  him  at  the  gymnasium  in  Salzwedel  in  1800,  and  caused 
him  to  study  from  1806  to  1808  at  Ualle  and  Frankfort-on-the-Oder. 
Here  he  already  began  to  devote  himself  particularly  to  the  study  of 
pedagogy,  and  very  soon  commenced  the  practice  of  it,  taking  a  situ- 
ation as  private  tutor  in  a  distinguished  family  in  Mecklenburg,  where 
a  well-selected  library  was  at  his  command,  and  Rousseau's  "  Emile  " 
was  the  favorite  study  of  the  accomplished  mistress  of  the  family.  In 
1810  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  summoned  to  Berlin,  in  order  to 
be  made  acquainted  with  the  Pestalozzian  system  in  Plamann's  insti- 
tution, at  the  expense  of  the  State.  Uere,  in  the  society  of  Fichte, 
Schleiermacher,  Kopfe,  Ztume,  Jahn,  Klodcn,  and  other  eminent  liter- 
ati, statesmen,  and  educators,  he  compU'ted  his  higher  scientific  edu- 
cation, and  also  took  an  active  part  in  the  fii-st  establishment  of  the 
fencing  school,  and  the  gymnastic  and  swimming  institutions.  In 
1812  he  took  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Pliilosojdiy,  married  the 
daughter  of  a  landed  proprietor  in  Russian  Lithuania,  and  became 
favorably  known  by  his  first  work,  "  The  German  Common  Schools^ 
Being  appointed  teacher  in  the  new  Teachers'  Seminary  at  Breslau, 
established  upon  Pestalozzi*s  principles,  he  introduced,  with  excellent 
results,  a  system  of  instruction  in  reading  and  writing,  which  he  also 
made  known  in  various  publications.  While  here  he  also  wholly 
originated  or  look  part  in  various  academical  labors ;  established  a 
Society  of  Teachers,  took  partial  charge  of  the  education  of  Princess 
Charlotte,  afterward  Empress  of  Russia,  and  lived  in  friendly  inter- 
course with  Professors  Schneider,  Wachler,  StefTens,  Passow,  Kaysler, 
<kc.  In  1822  he  was  appointed  director  of  the  Teachers'  Seminary 
at  Weissenfijls,  to  which  he  gave  a  reputation  second  to  no  other  in 
Germany,  and  which  is  well  known  in  this  country,  through  the  Re- 
ports of  Stowe,  Pache,  and  Mann. 

In  1834  he  received  from  the  King  of  Prussia  the  red  order  of 
nobility,  fourth  class;  has  received  honorary  gifts  from  the  Emperor 
and  Empress  of  Russia,  and  other  royal  personages ;  besides  pecuni- 
ary means  for  various  pedagogical  journeys.  In  1837  he  was  com- 
plimented by  his  colleagues  and  scholars  with  the  celebration  of  a 
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jubilee  on  occasion  of  the  twenty-fiflh  anniversary  of  his  labors  as  a 
teacher.  He  has  rendered  distinguished  services  toward  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  common  school  system  of  Prussia,  by  his  manifold  prac- 
tical and  literary  labors. 

The  principal  of  his  numerous  writings  are  the  following : — 

The  German  Comuon  Schools  {Die  Deuiaclier  VoUksschulen^)  Berlin,  1812. 

Ck)MPLETi:  IxsTRUcnoN  IN  Qerman  (VoUstandiger  UrUerrichi  in  der  Deuischen 
SpracJie^)  Brcslau,  1814. 

Complete  Exposition  op  the  Bell-Lancasterlak  System  {AwfuJirliche  Dar- 
atellung  des  BcU-Lancaisierscfien  SchtdwesenSj)  Brealau,  1819. 

Life  of  the  Tutor  Felix  Kaskorbi  (a  pedagogical  romance,)  {Das  Leben  das 
Hauskhrers  Felix  Kaskorbi^  ein  })&dagogi8cher  Roman^)  Breslau,  1820. 

Hand-book  for  the  German  School  System  {Ilandbuch  fur  das  Dtulsche 
Volksschidwesen,)  Brcslau,  1820. 

The  Education  and  School  Councilor  {Die  Erziehungs-und  ScJitUraVi.) 
24  parts.    Breslaii,  1815  to  1820. 

The  Common  School  Teacher,  (fivo  years,)  {Die  VoUcssdiuUehrer^)  (5  ja/cr- 
g&nge,)  Ualle,  1824  to  1828. 

The  German  Burgher  Schools  {Die  Deutsche  Burgerschvk^)  Halle,  1830. 

The  Weissenfels  Seminary  {Das  Weissenfdser  Seminar j)  Berlin,  1838.    (Con- 
taining an  autobiograph  sketch.) 


XL  PAROCHIAL  SCHOOL  SYSTEM  OF  SCOTLAxND. 


The  North  British  Review  for  November,  1853,  in  an  article  on 
'  Popular  Education  in  Britain  and  Ireland,"  has  the  following  remarks 
on  the  Scottish  System  of  Parochial  Schools. 

Id  examining  the  influences  of  national  sygtcms,  we  instinctively  turn  first  to  the 
Scottish  Parochial  Schools.  We  envy  the  Scot  neither  his  educational  enlighten- 
ment  nor  his  patriotism  who  can  sneeringly  cost  out  of  view,  in  planning  modem 
arrangement,  a  system  remarkable  alike  for  the  wise  policy  which  laid  its  founda- 
tion, and  for  the  benefits  which  it  has  long  conferred.  The  outline,  drawn  by  the 
master-hand  of  John  Knox,  might,  with  modifications  to  meet  our  altered  social 
and  commercial  condition,  be  easily  made  the  basis  of  a  model  national  syHtem. 
We  need  scarcely  remind  the  reader  that  the  Uefurmers,  though  beset  with  almost 
insuperable  difficulties,  stipulated  in  the  Third  Jiook  of  Discipline,  ^*  that  every 
several  kirk  shall  have  a  schoolmaster/'  such  a  one  as  is  able  ^'  to  teach  grammar 
and  the  Latin  tongue,"  and  m;ide  provision  that  the  young  be  instructed  in 
religious  doctrine  and  duty.  They  further  required,  apart  from  the  universities 
**  in  the  three  towns  accustomed,"  that  *^  in  every  notable  town  there  be  erected 
a  college,  in  which  the  arts,  at  least  logic  and  rhetoric,  together  with  the  tongues, 
be  read  by  sufficient  masters,  and  for  whom  honest  stipends  must  be  appointed." 
After  many  a  struggle,  whose  issues  give  no  blazonry  to  the  aristocracy  of  the 
time,  but  that  of  unblushing  rapacity,  the  privy  council  directed,  in  ]t)16,  ''that 
in  every  parish  of  this  kingdom,  where  convenient  means  may  be  had  for  estab- 
hshing  a  school,  a  school  shall  be  erected,  and  a  fit  person  appointed  to  teach  tlie 
same,  upon  the  expense  of  the  parochinares,  according  to  the  quality  and  quantity 
of  the  parish."     This  act  of  council  was  ratified  in  1G33. 

We  have  thus,  in  the  bold  and  comprehensive  legislation  of  a  period  compara- 
tively dark,  an  example  for  tHe  present :  we  have  national  system,  recognizing  the 
value  of  a  universally  diffiised  education,  which  should  unite  with  thorough  intel- 
lectual culture,  sound  moral  and  religious  instruction,  meet  all  the  necessities  of  the 
community  by  suitable  schools,  and  the  wants  of  the  schoolmaster  by  an  adequate 
salary,  and  provide  for  the  efficient  maintenance  of  the  whole  by  compulsory  local 
taxation. 

But,  unfortunately,  the  system  was  stereotyped :  it  made  no  provision  for 
growth.  Bused  chicly  on  agricultural  economy,  and  embracing  the  small  towns 
of  that  time,  if  as  perpetually  fixed  in  the  number  of  their  population  as  was  the 
physical  outline  of  every  parish,  its  goodly  proportions  were  destroyed  by  the 
populous  cities  which  commerce  created.  Wanting  elasticity  and  expansiveness, 
it  had  neither  power  to  appropriate  improvements,  nor  cast  off  accumulating 
corruptions.  As  the  church  and  the  civil  courts  became  jealous  of  each  other's 
authority,  unseemly  contentions  followed,  and  in  their  wake,  change  and  abuse. 
The  chief  gainer  was  the  teacher ;  and  the  church  lost  influence,  and  the  educa- 
tional interests  of  the  country  suflered.  The  teacher's  position  became  so 
strengthened,  that  the  presbytery  can  not  dislodge  him  because  of  incompetency 
and  inefficiency,  however  manifestly  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  parish. 
The  most  incompetent,  though  for  years  with  scarcely  a  pupil,  can  retain  the 
school,  the  dwelling-house,  and  the  stipend.  In  short,  on  the  concurrent  testi- 
mony of  the  witnesses  examined  before  the  select  committee  of  the  house  of  lords 
in  the  session  of  1845,  it  is  evident  that  the  authority  of  the  presbyter}-  "to 
remove  masters  for  neglect  of  duty,  cruelty,  or  immorality,  has  become 
inoperative." 

But,  apart  from  the  anomalies  produced  by  commercial  and  other  external 
changes,  and  by  internal  abuses,  alterations  have  taken  place,  perhaps  still  more 
seriously  affecting  the  nationality  and  efficiency  of  the  parish  school.  The  Estab- 
lished Church  is  much  weakened.  Repeated  sessions  have  left  only  about  one- 
third  of  the  population  within  her  pale.  Presbytery  is  still  national,  as  embracing 
the  religious  communions  of  Scotlaiid ;  but,  as  embracing  the  Established  Church, 
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is  merely  sectional  or  fragmentary.  The  parochial  economy  is  still  national,  as  to 
its  territorial  divisions;  but, as  to  its  connection  with  the  EBtablishcd  Church,  it  is 
thoroughly  denominational ;  and  as  to  its  schools  being  open  only  to  members  or 
adherents  of  the  Established  Chnroh,  while  deliberately  shut  against  the  teachers 
of  otiier  presbyterian  bodies,  it  must  be  held  sectarian.  As  educationalists,  and 
apart  from  all  ecclesiastical  controversies,  we  deeply  regret  this  policy,  ns  most 
injurious  to  the  interests  of  public  instruction,  unjust  to  the  eminently  qualified 
teachers  of  the  other  presbyterian  communions,  and  subversive  of  the  original 
design  of  its  institution  as  a  parochial  sj'stem  under  presbyterian  superin- 
tendence. 

In  so  far  as  the  public  management  and  the  internal  economy  of  the  parochial 
system  are  concerned,  it  b  becoming  more  hopelessly  exclusive  than  ever ;  the 
last  vestige  of  nationality  is  being  rapidly  ef&ced,  inasmuch  as  its  schools  are  being 
plaoed  by  tlie  Established  Church  and  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  on 
tlio  same  denominational  footing  as  the  schools  of  other  religious  communions. 
On  analyzing  the  lists  given  in  the  government  minutes,  we  find  that  last  year  one 
hundred  and  seventy-three  parish  schools  were  aided  by  the  privy  c<iuncil  grants, 
and  this  year  one  hundred  and  ninety-seven.  We  do  not  grudge  to  see  the 
teacher's  salary  increased;  but  we  do  regret  to  sec  thus  disintegrated  nnd 
broken  up  the  last  fragment  of  that  massive  educational  fabric,  long  the  glory  of 
our  land  ;  we  do  regret  to  see  the  Established  Church  herself,  reducing  within 
the  limit  of  a  narrow  denominationalism  that  which  was  originally  national,  and 
which  might  still  be  so  expanded,  and  so  adapted  to  the  altered  conditions  of  the 
country,  as  to  preserve  for  Scotland,  what  she  once  hod,  a  national  system  worthy 
of  her  early  educational  character. 
-  Apart  from  all  questions  of  educational  progress  and  ntilitarianism,  and  all 
crotchets  of  ecclesiastical  and  civil  court  controversies,  the  early  sympathies  and 
traditions  of  the  Scotchman  cling  through  life  to  his  parish  school.  Jud^nu.*nt 
and  sentiment  pronounce  in  its  favor.  Amid  the  apathy,  disorder,  and  all  depths 
of  its  darkest  days,  the  parish  schools  provided  generally  a  substantial  education 
in  English  and  classics,  for  rich  and  poor,  and  wrought  out  important  social  and 
moral  results.  On  its  benches  social  distinctions  vanished ; — class  met  class  in 
the  fervor  of  equal  and  honorable  competition ; — and  friendships  between  rich 
and  poor  were  formed,  which,  ripening  in  future  years,  genialized  the  conmiunity 
and  made  compacter  its  structure.  How  often  has  it  happened  that  the  peasant^ 
son,  starting  in  life  with  his  wealthier  companions,  on  tlie  equal  terms  simply  of 
an  adequate  education,  has  rapidly  distanced  them,  and,  after  rising  into  opulence 
and  power,  has  given  to  those  who  struggled  behind,  and  now  far  beneath  him, 
rich  tokens  of  that  kindliness  which  the  common  intercourse  of  the  parish  school 
originated  and  fostered,  and  which  the  iron  heel  of  the  world  had  never  trodden 
out.  * 

The  political,  social,  and  ecclesiastical  constitutions  of  the  country  have 
changed.  Scotland  is  no  longer  self-governing,  and  all  her  laws  are  being 
rapidly  assimilated  to  those  of  England.  Commerce  has  drawn  together  masses 
of  town-population,  and  obliterated  parochial  distinctions.  Succeeding  acces- 
sions— as  we  have  already  indicated — have  dissociated  from  the  Ilstabliehod 
Church  a  vast  proportion  of  her  mental  worth  and  moral  power.  An  intense 
denominational  ism  prevails.  As  parties  multiply,  conflicting  interests  increase  in 
bitteraess  and  exaggerated  importance ;  and  the  difficulties  of  educational  legisla- 
tion are  consequently  beocmiing  greater.  The  general  aspects  of  the  state  of  par- 
ties are  any  thing  but  creditable  to  Scotland  as  a  nation,  so  long  honored  for 
educational  enlightenment,  liberality,  and  power.  Scottish  educationists,  bereft 
of  their  distinctiveness,  are  drifting  helplessly  among  currents  breaking  over  their 
country  from  English  and  Irish  experiments.  On  every  one  of  the  great  educa- 
tional questions  of  the  day,  Scotland  is  almost  silent.  Although  possessing  in 
our  burgh  and  grammar  schools  the  frame-work  of  an  admirable  s}'stem  of  thor- 
oughly organized  and  liberally  equipped  intermediate  or  higher  schools,  Scottish 
educationists  arc  silently  permitting  not  only  England,  but  even  Ireland — beset  as 
she  is  with  manifold  difficulties — ^to  grapple  with  these  higher  questions ;  and 
when  some  theory  has  been  elaborated  to  suit  the  special  conditions  .of  these  coun- 
tries, with  their  universities  differing  from  ours,  the  admirable  grammar  and 
burgh  schools  of  this  country  must  then  be  either  altogether  ignored  or  forced 
into  combinatioiia  whioh  iU-bcfit  them. 
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Bdvabd  Btirxtt,  under  whose  admiDistratioD,  as  Govemor  of 
IfeMinlniiatti,  her  Boerd  of  Sdoeatioo  and  her  Normal  Schools  were 
MtaUiahed;  who  has  diatingaiahed  himaelf  in  every  department  of  a 
tMchfrt  oeeopation,  from  the  charge  of  a  diatrict  achool  to  the  presi- 
deDOjr  of  our  oldest  oniTersitj ;  whose  remarkable  powers  as  an  orator 
kare  been  exerted  promptly  and  effectivelj  on  ereiy  opportonitj  for 
Ike  adTancement  of  edocation,  in  all  its  departments,  from  the  primary 
iehool  to  the  Ijoeum,  the  oniverntj,  and  th^wide  diffbsion  of  books 
to  the  pablic, — has  probablj  had  no  object  in  yiew  so  steady  in  his 
aetire  lile  as  the  universal  education  of  the  people.  We  devote  this 
aiiiele  to  a  condensed  sketch  of  lus  expttienoes  and  exertions  in  that 
direotion. 

We  are  already  accustomed  to  speak  of  the  New  England  systems 
of  public  instruction  as  being  parts  of  a  well-ordered  plan  of  educa- 
tion established  long  since,  and  tested  by  time.  For  it  is  impossible 
ftr  the  great  mass  of  the  rising  generation  to  bear  in  mind  the  hot 
that  our  present  arrangements  for  education,  such  as  they  are  in  New 
England,  are  the  creation  of  active  men  still  on  the  stage;  and  that  those 
men  themselves,  in  their  early  training,  had  scarcely  any  other  advan- 
tage than  the  unwilling  schoolboy  of  Shakspeare's  seven  ages.  With 
a  view  to  illustrating  the  rapid  growth  of  our  system  of  education, 
and  of  doing  some  little  credit  to  the  principal  ^actors  in  it,  we  intro- 
duce a  sketch  of  Mr.  Everett's  work  in  the  improvement  of  educa- 
tion, by  some  account  of  his  own  earlier  life.  We  shall  thus  have, 
within  the  compass  of  one  biographical  sketch,  the  material  of  the 
contrast  between  what  the  education  of  New  England  was  and  what 
it  is.  In  the  improvement  he  has  had  no  small  share.  And,  though 
his  distinction  before  the  public  results  perhaps  from  other  causes,  he 
jHTobably  believes  himself  that  the  work  whidi  he  has  attempted  for 
American  education  has  been  with  a  view  to  results  more  vast  than 
any  other  of  his  public  efforts  have  aimed  at    We  wish  the  sucoess 
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of  this  work  might  be  judged  bj  the  same  standard  of  opinion.  To 
give  material  for  such  judgment,  we  combine  these  notes  on  his  own 
education,  with  some  account  of  his  public  efforts  for  the  elevation 
of  all  our  agencies  for  instruction. 

He  was  born  in  Dorchester,  Norfolk  County,  Massachusetts,  on 
the  11th  of  April,  1794.  His  father  was  Oliver  Everett,  the  prede- 
cessor of  President  Kirkland  as  the  minister  of  one  of  the  Boston 
churches.  After  a  minintrj  of  ten  years,  he  had  retired  from  hia 
charge  in  1792,  and  removed  to  Dorchester.  In  1799,  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  judge  of  the  Circuit  Court,  and,  in  the  contemporary  journals, 
therefore,  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  Judge  Everett. 

His  distinguished  son  has  given  public  accounts,  in  more  or  less 
detail,  of  several  different  incidents  in  his  early  school  life  at  Dor- 
chester. Thrown  together,  these  would  give  a  picture,  well  worth 
the  study  of  the  Young  America  of  to-day,  of  the  arrangements  for 
the  training  of  boys  and  girls  in  the  oldest  and  most  prosperous  towns 
in  Massachusetts  at  the  beginning  of  the  century.  The  schools  of 
Dorchester  and  Boston,  which  Mr.  Everett  attended,  were  probably 
bettor  than  most  othet*publio  schools  in  America ;  they  were  cer- 
tainly no  worse.  "We  shall  not  dwell  upon  these  reminiscences,  as 
we  have  collated  them  from  Mr.  Everett's  different  writings,  at  such 
length  as  would  be  agreeable.  But  a  few  of  his  descriptions  will  be 
entertaining  to  our  older  as  well  as  to  our  younger  readers. 

'*  When  three  years  old  I  began  to  attend  a  child's  school  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood  of  my  father's  house.  I  recollect  distinctly 
holding  to  my  sister's  apron  as  a  protection  against  the  cattle  in  the 
road.  I  also  remember  the  appearance  of  my  primer,  from  one  corner 
of  which  the  blue  paper  covering  had  been  torn."  Here  Miss  Lucy 
Clap,  **  my  patient  and  faithful  instructress,  taught  me  to  read  before 
1  could  speak  plain.  Considerately  mingling  the  teacher  and  nurse, 
she  kept  a  pillow  and  a  bit  of  carpet  in  the  corner  of  the  school-room 
where  the  little  heads,  throbbing  from  a  premature  struggle  with 
the  tall  double  letters  and  ampersand,  with  Korah*s  troops  and 
Yashti's  pride,  were  permitted,  nay  encouraged,  to  go  to  sleep."*  The 
llev.  Thaddeus  M.  Harris,  then,  and  for  many  years  aftenvards, 
minister  of  Dorchester,  wrote  for  the  little  boy,  who  was  then  learn- 
ing his  letters  thus  .at  a  dame  school,  his  first  *' piece  to  speak."  It 
is  preserved  in  print,  and  has  been  the  first  essay  of  many  an  orator 

*  Orations  II.,  Oi)3.  Dorchester  Fourth  of  July  Address,  p.  44.  In  some  humorous  notes  on 
the  old  New  EugkuMl  Primer,  Mr.  Everett  says  very  jusUy  that  when  it  was  taught  that  ^  Vashti 
fur  pride  wha  set  aside,"  real  !i\Ju8tice  was  done  to  tlie  memory  of  a  modest  woman,  who  rcfuited, 
in  violation  r>f  the  delicacy  of  her  sex,  as  well  as  of  Oriental  manners,  to  exhibit  herself  to  the 
people  In  ubcdieiioe  to  a  drunken  hujibtuui. 
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sinoe,  not  so  widely  distinguished..     It    is  the  piece   known  to  our 
readers  who  have  the  charge  of  primary  schools,  as  beginning : 

**  Pr&y,  how  should  I,  a  little  lad. 
In  speaking  make  a  figure  7  **  * 

One  or  two  seasons  of  such  dame-school  discipline  brought  the  boy 
to  a  village  school  kept  by  one  Onesiphorus  Tileston.  The  next 
stage  was  the  central  town  school,  where  he  was  under  the  charge  of 
Mr.  James  Blake  Howe,  afterwards  the  Episcopal  minister  of  Clare- 
mont,  N.  H.  Mr.  Wilkes  Allen,  afterwards  minister  of  Cholmsfopd, 
Mass.,  was  his  teacher,  at  a  later  date,  in  Dorchester. 

Mr.  Everett  has  made  a  curious  notice  of  the  books  he  read  as  a 
child,  even  as  a  little  boy  ;  and,  as  in  every  biography  which  is  worth 
the  writing,  it  proves  that  most  of  the  books  were  **  grown  people's  " 
books.  He  had  Goody  Two  Shoes  and  Mother  Goose,  and  Theobald's 
Shakspcare,  Guthrie's  Quarto  Geogra[»hy,  the  Spectator,  and  Ossiao. 
The  time  has  not  yet  arrived  —  how  soon  will  it  arrive?  —  when 
children  brought  up  principally  on  the  *' Namby-Pamby  Selections" 
and  the  other  series  **  jirepared  exprcj^sly  for  children,"  have  lived 
such  lives  as  to  make  their  biographies  desirable  or  even  legible.  Mr. 
Everett  speaks  of  his  knowledge  of  parts  of  Shakspeare  and  the 
Spectator  among  his  earliest  recollections. 

His  father  died  when  he  was  a  boy  of  nine,  and  his  mother  soon 
after  removed  with  her  family  to  Boston.  Mr.  Everett  was  here 
under  the  charge  of  another  Mr.  Tileston,  at  a  "grammar  sf'hool," 
afterwards  under  t^zekiel  Webster  at  a  private  school,  and,  for  a 
week  of  his  illness,  of  his  brother,  Daniel  Webster.  From  this  school, 
if  we  have  rightly  a<]justed  the  dates,  he  was  sent  to  the  Boston 
Latin  School,  the  olde.-t  school  in  America,  and  there  he  remained 
until  sent  to  Exeter  Academy  for  six  months'  final  training  betbre 
he  entered  collce  at  Cambridfce.  While  at  Mr.  Tileston's  school, 
be  received  one  of  the  "  Franklin  Medals,"  annually  awarded,  under 
the  will  of  IJenjamin  Franklin,  to  the  best  boys  in  the  Boston  Public 
Schools;  and  at  the  Latin  School  he  received  another.t  The  course 
of  edacution  at  the  L:itin  School  at  that  time  is  described  in  some 
papers  afterwards  published  by  Mr.  Gould,  who  was  its  head-master 
at  a  subsequent  period,  and  greatly  elevated  its  character.  Under 
Mr.  Bigelow,  who  was  Mr.  Everett's  instructor  here,  we  suppose 
that  the  boys  read  Virgil,  some  of  Cioero's  orations,  parts  of  Sallust, 


*  &!«  Jjttnui^^A  *'  Boston  Orators." 

t  II..'  reccivt-a  these  uuMlals  In  1804  and  180«.    See  Reiwrt  Bostou  Schoul  CommittM  for 

185S,  List  of  MtJal  tch«.l:ir3. 
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of  the  Greek  Testament,  and  of  the  Collectanea  Graeca  Minora.  Thcj 
had  no  practice  in  Latin  or  Greek  yersification,  or  prose  or  verse 
composition ;  indeed,  at  that  time  there  was  hardly  a  school  or  college 
in  the  country  where  a  hoy  would  have  been  called  upon  to  write  a 
Latin  or  Greek  verse.     There  are  not  many  now. 

The  academy  at  Exeter  at  that  time  was  under  the  care  of  Dr. 
Abbot  as  preceptor,  with  Mr.  Alexander  H.  Everett,  afterwards  our 
minister  to  Spain,  as  his  assistant  in  the  classical  department ;  while 
the  mathematical  and  other  Englbh  branches  were  taught  by  Mr. 
Nathan  Hale  in  another  department  of  the  academy.  Mr.  Everett, 
in  an  address  at  Dr.  Abbot's  semi-centennial,  thus  alludes  to  his  con- 
nection with  Exeter  Academy : 

I  have  read  of  an  indiyidual  who  was  released  from  the  Baetile,  after  a  con- 
finement of  more  than  thirty  years.  He  sought  fur  his  family  and  the  fViends 
of  his  youth,  and  they  were  gone.  The  house  in  which  he  had  lived  had  passed 
into  the  possession  of  strangers,  and  he  desired  to  go  back  to  the  prison  in 
which  he  had  been  so  long  immured.  I  can  catch  a  glimpse  of  his  feelings,  as 
I  wander  about  those  scenes  fkmiliar  to  me  in  boyhood,  and  which  I  have  but 
once  or  twice  revisited,  and  that  long  ago,  in  the  interval  of  more  than  thirty 
Tears  since  I  was  a  pupil  at  the  academy.  It  was  my  good  fortune  to  pass  here 
out  a  portion  of  the  year  before  I  entered  college,  but  I  can  truly  say  that 
even  in  that  short  time  I  contracted  a  debt  of  gratitude  which  I  have  felt 
throughout  my  life.  I  return  to  these  endeared  scenes  with  mingled  emotions. 
I  find  them  changed  :  dwelling-places  are  no  more  on  the  same  spots  ;  old  edifices 
have  disappeared  ;  new  ones,  both  public  and  private,  have  been  erected  ;  some 
of  the  respected  heads  of  society,  whom  I  knew,  though  as  a  child,  are  gone. 
The  seats  in  the  academy-room  are  otherwise  arranged  than  formerly,  and 
even  there  the  places  that  once  knew  me  know  me  no  more.  Where  the  objects 
themselves  are  unaltered,  the  changed  eye  and  the  changed  mind  see  them  dif- 
fiarently.  The  streets  seem  narrower  and  shorter,  the  distances  less  consider- 
able ;  this  play-ground  before  us,  which  I  remember  as  most  spacious,  seems 
sadly  contracted.  But  all,  sir,  is  not  changed,  either  in  appearance  or  reality. 
The  countenance  of  our  revered  preceptor  has  undergone  no  change  to  my  eye. 
It  still  expresses  that  tuaviter  in  modo  mentioned  by  the  gentleman  last  up 
(Rev.  Profl  Ware,  jun.),  with  none  of  the  sternness  of  the  other  principle.  It 
is  thus  I  remember  it ;  it  was  always  sunshine  to  me.  Nature  in  the  larger 
features  of  the  landscape  is  unchanged  ;  the  river  still  flows  ;  the  woods  yield 
their  shade  as  pleasantly  as  they  did  thirty  years  ago,  doubly  gprateful  for  the 
oontrast  they  afford  to  the  dusty  walks  of  active  life,  for  the  solace  they  yield 
in  an  escape,  however  brief,  firom  its  burdens  and  cares.  As  I  stood  in  the 
hall  of  the  academy  last  evening,  and  saw  fh>m  its  windows  the  river  winding 
through  the  valley,  and  the  gentle  slope  rising  fh)m  its  opposite  bank,  and 
caught  the  cool  breeie  that  was  scattering  freshness  after  the  sultry  summer's 
day,  I  could/ee/  the  poetry  of  Gray,  on  revisiting,  in  like  manner,  the  scenes  of 
his  schoolboy  days : 

**  Ah,  happy  hlllf !  ah,  pleulDg  ihade ! 

Ah,  fiekli  beloved  In  vain ! 
Where  onoe  my  happy  cfaOdhood  itrajed, 

A  atraofer  yet  to  pain ! 
I  feel  the  galea  that  firom  thee  Mow 
A  nHxnentary  bliai  beloir, 

Aa,  waving  fireah  Uieir  gladiome  wtaig, 
My  weary  aool  they  teem  to  loothe, 
And,  redolent  of  joy  and  youth, 

To  bnutikt  a  leoond  ipring." 
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In  the  aatumn  of  1807,  having  spent  about  six  months  at  Exeter, 
be  entered  Harvard  College,  being  a  little  more  than  thirteen  years 
old,  and  the  youngest  member  of  his  class.  The  death  of  Mr.  Prescott, 
who  was  in  college  about  that  time,  has  called  some  attention  recently 
to  the  singularly  low  standard  of  collegiate  education  then.  The 
prescribed  studies  of  the  freshman  year  were  a  few  books  of  Livy 
and  Horace  for  the  Latin,  and  the  **  Grasca  Majora  '*  for  the  Greek. 
The  study  of  these  languages  was  lamentably  superficial,  being  confined 
indeed,  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  to  the  most  cursory  reading  of  the 
text.  The  freshmen  also  recited  occasionally  in  Lowth*s  English 
Grammar,  and  in  the  Hebrew  Grammar  without  points.  Any  student 
who  wished  might  study  French,  but  no  other  modern  languages  were 
provided  for.  The  sophomore  class  studied  logic  and  metaphysics 
in  the  text-books  of  the  day,  which  were  Watts's  Logic  and  Locke*8 
Essay  on  the  Understanding.  When  Mr.  Everett  was  a  sophomore, 
Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams  was  chosen  Professor  of  Hhetorio  and 
Oratory  in  the  college.  He  had  just  resigned  his  seat  in  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States,  because  his  policy  as  a  senator  was  not  that 
which  was  approved  by  the  federal  majority  in  Massachusetts. 
The  lectures  were  very  popular  in  college,  and  were  soon  afterwards 
published  in  two  volumes.  They  were  delivered  to  the  senior  and 
junior  classes. 

As  juniors  and  seniors,  Mr.  Everett's  class  must  have  pursued  the 
study  of  natural  philosophy  under  that  admirable  teacher.  Professor 
Farrar,  Stewart's  Philosophy  of  the  Mind,  Paley's  Evidences,  and 
those  branches  of  the  mathematics  which  are  taught  in  President 
Webber's  text-book.  At  this  period,  also,  the  Cambridge  students, 
as  now,  devoted  a  good  deal  of  time  and  attention  to  English  composi- 
tion. 

It  was  in  the  summer  of  1810  that  the  Harvard  Lyceum  was 
established  by  several  of  the  young  men  in  Mr.  Everett's  class,  of 
whom  he  was  one.  This  was  the  first,  if  we  remember  rightly,  of  a 
series  of  college  magazines,  of  which  one  is  published  at  the  present 
time.  It  was  supported  perhaps  as  generously  as  it  deserved,  but  did 
not  linger  many  months.  The  only  papers  which  we  now  remember 
in  it  were  some  ironical  imitations  of  Barlow's  Columbiad,  which 
after-generations  at  Cambridge  used  to  ascribe  to  Mr.  Everett's  pen, 
whether  rightly  or  not  we  do  not  know. 

He  graduated  with  the  first  rank  in  his  class,  in  August,  1811. 
He  continued  his  residence  in  Cambridge,  however,  having  determined 
to  make  the  ministry  his  profession,  probably  under  the  influence  of 
Mr.  Buckininstcr,  who  had  been  his  pastor*  when  he  was  a  boy  in 
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Boston,  and  to  whom  he  was  ardently  attached  until  his  death.  He 
studied  theology  under  the  arran;^einents  for  professional  students 
then  made  in  Cambridge,  which  had  not  yet  ripened  into  a  theologi- 
cal school. 

The  object  of  this  sketch  is  not  to  follow  along  Mr.  Everett's  life 
in  all  or  in  most  of  its  varied  details,  but  to  represent  particularly 
his  connection  with  public  education,  and  the  opportunities  ^hich  he 
has  made  and  used  for  elevating  its  standard.  We  have  dwelt  par- 
ticularly on  the  anecdotes  which  we  have  collected  of  his  own  boy- 
hood and  youth,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  what  the  standard  was  of 
New  Enp;1and  education  at  that  time.  It  may  be  said  with  perfect 
truth  that  the  schools  and  colleges  were  left  very  much  to  hap-hazard. 
A  person  who  could  do  nothing  else  was  considered  a  proper  person 
to  keep  school;  and,  though  the  college  at  Cambridge,  where  the 
standard  was  at  the  highest,  required  of  its  few  instructors  some  quali- 
fications higher  than  this  of  inability  to  serve  the  public  elsewhere,  its 
standard  was  as  low  as  we  have  seen.  There  was  no  science  of  edu- 
cation ip  the  country.  There  seems  to  have  been  little  thought, 
much  less  hope,  of  improving  it.  The  schools  and  colleges  were  prob- 
ably at  not  quite  so  high  a  standard  as  they  were  at  some  period 
before  the  Revolutionary  War.  Ct^tainly  they  were  no  belter.  The 
extreme  poverty  which  followed  that  struggle,  which  is  hardly  under- 
stood by  people  of  our  time,  had  depressed  especially  the  institutions 
of  learning. 

But  we  now  come  to  a  period  when  the  literary  fortunes  of  this 
country  may  be  said  to  have  turned  from  their  lowest  ebb.  It  is  even 
said  that  the  check  given  to  commerce  by  the  political  diiheulties 
which  culminated  in  the  war  of  1812,  compelled  the  young  men  on 
the  seaboard  to  go  into  the  colleges  because  they  could  not  go  into 
trade.  Many  causes  combined,  probably,  in  the  augmentation  of  the 
numbers  of  those  who  pursued  a  liberal  education,  and  the  same 
causes  contributed  to  make  that  education  of  better  worth,  to  raise 
the  standard  of  study  and  of  schooling,  and  to  give,  indeed,  a  new  life 
to  the  literary  enterprise  of  the  land.  The  literary  magazines  begin 
to  be  better  sustained.  Academies  of  a  higher  type  start  up  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country,  and  education  assumes,  from  that  time, 
It  steady  line  of  progress,  in  which  it  may  be  fairly  said  that  every 
year  has  exhibited,  now  in  one  walk,  now  in  another,  some  im- 
provement upon  the  year  before. 

In  the  whole  of  this  advance  the  subject  of  this  biography  has 
been  vigorously  at  work  among  the  foremost  leaders  in  a  singular 
variety  of  ways.    Ilis  first  essay  as  a  teacher  was  made  in  the  town 
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of  Bridgewater,  in  Mawachusetts,  where  he  kept  a  winter  school 
while  he  was  a  junior  in  college.  He  was  recently  invited  by  the 
citizens  of  this  town  to  deliver  there  his  address  on  the  character  of 
Washington.  In  doing  so,  he  made  some  allusion  to  his  first  resi- 
dence there,  and  met,  for  the  first  time  after  fif>y  years,  many  of  his 
old  pupils,  older  indeed  than  their  teacher.  Excepting  this  diversifi- 
cation of  the  tedium  of  college  life,  his  first  experience  as  a  teacher 
was  as  tutor  of  Latin  at  Cambridge,  in  the  years  1S12  and  '13.  He 
was  at  this  time  studying  for  his  profession. 

He  was,  snon  afterwards,  ordained  as  a  minister  of  one  of  the  Bos- 
ton churches.  But,  as  early  as  1815,  he  was  invited  to  return  to 
Cambridge  as  a  professor,  to  take  the  new  chair  of  Professor  of  Greek 
Literature.  This  professorship  was  then  established  by  ^Ir.  Eliot,  of 
Boston,  with  the  distinct  understanding  that  the  professor  should  not 
be  required  to  take  part  in  the  ordinary  instruction  in  the  language. 
It  was  thus  one  of  the  early  steps  hi  the  improvement  of  our  col- 
leges. We  may  say,  in  pas>ing,  that  they  have  still  a  great  deal 
further  to  go  in  the  same  direction.  As  they  stand  at  {)resent,  a 
large  proportion  of  their  work  upon  the  classics  is  poor  sehool-boy 
drill,  of  a  kind  which  might  be  much  better  attended  to  under  the 
discii)line  i>f  the  preparatory  schools.  And  it  is  lamentable  to  see  how 
fre(paeiitly  a  college  course  leaves  the  student  with  an  absolute  dis- 
taste for  l.hc  ancient  languages,  instead  of  that  generous  interest  in 
them,  which,  if  the  classical  system  means  anything,  such  a  course 
ought  to  insure. 

Mr.  EviTott  accei)ted  the  invitation  to  become  Eliot  Professor  of 
Greek  l^iter.iture,  and  at  once  went  to  Europe  to  prepare  himself  for 
the  position.  In  company  with  Mr.  (Jeorge  Ticknor,  afterwards  so 
well  known  as  the  Professor  of  Modern  Literature  at  Cambridge,  ho 
went  directly  to  Gottingen.  They  were  probably  the  first  Americans 
not  of  German  parentage  who  had  gone  to  a  German  university  to 
complete  their  education.  We  have,  however,  so  many  readers  who 
have  since  followed  the  same  course,  that  we  copy  in  detail  the  state- 
ment which  Mr.  Everett  has  given  of  his  studies  at  Gottingen,  which 
will  be  interesting  in  comparison  with  the  German  work  at  the  present 
time. 

I  devtitetl  niysolf  (he  snys)  chiefly  to  Greek,  under  the  private  instruc- 
tion of  rrntVs-nr  Dis<'(Mi,  the  editor  of  Pindar,  who  died  in  middle  life,  in  1887. 
With  him  I  nvid  portiouH  of  the  higher  (rreek  authors,  and  went  through  a 
coui>e  in  the  (ncelt  metres  and  Greek  Grammar.  Though  I  became  familiar 
with  the  Gcnuan  liefure  I  lett  tlie  country,  our  exercisea  together  were  con- 
ducted in  tlie  Latin  hvnp;ua;re.  I  also  attende^^l  the  lectures  of  Hugo,  on  the  His- 
tory of  the  11'. man  Law,  an«l  those  of  Weloker,  on  Aichieolojry.  After  leaving 
Germaiiv,  I  pa-icd  a  winter  in  Paris.     As  I  contemplated  a  hasty  visit  to  Greece 
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before  my  return,  I  pursued  the  study  of  the  modem  language  under  a  young 
Greek  from  Constantinople  ;  and  I  iuul  the  pleasure  of  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  Koray,  at  that  time  the  most  learned  of  modern  Greek  scholars. 
The  little  knowledge  of  Romaio  which  I  acquired  in  this  way,  stood  me  a 
eood  deal  in  stead  in  my  rapid  journey  through  Greece,  still  at  that  time  under 
dominion  of  the  Turks. 

There  are  frequeDt  allttsions  in  Mr.  Everett's  public  addresses  to 
his  travels  in  the  south  and  south-east  of  Europe  at  that  time  ;  and 
bis  subsequent  interest  in  the  Greek  revolution  often  led  him  to  speak 
of  his  own  observations  in  that  country.  But  we  do  not  extract  any 
of  these  observations,  as  our  interest  with  him  at  the  present  moment 
is  as  an  instructor.  He  returned  to  the  United  States  in  the  autumn 
of  1819,  and  entered  as  soon  as  possible  on  the  discharge  of  his 
duties  at  Cambridge.  These  were,  as  we  have  said,  those  of  a  Pro- 
fessor of  Greek  Literature ;  the  ordinary  instruction  in  the  language 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  learned  and  excellent,  though  eccentric, 
Professor  Popkin.  Professor  Everett's  public  instruction  was  con- 
fined to  the  preparation  of  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  History  of 
Greek  Literature,  in  which  he  attempted  a  survey  of  the  entire 
succession  of  the  authors,  from  Homer  to  the  end  of  the  Alexandrian 
age.  As  an  exhibition  of  the  advance  which  this  course  introduced 
in  a  college,  which  eight  years  before  had  been  satisfied  when  it  heard 
him  construe  the  Grseca  Majora,  we  disturb  the  dust  on  one  of  the 
printed  programmes  of  this  course,  which  is  perhaps  the  only  copy 
now  extant,  and  make  an  extract  from  it  in  the  close  of  this  paper. 

We  should  not  venture  ourselves  to  give  form  to  the  traditions 
which  have  come  down  to  us  of  the  effect  produced  by  these  lectures, 
delivered  by  a  young  man  full  of  enthusiasm,  fresh  from  two  such 
classic  lands  as  Greece  and  Germany,  both  then  almost  unknown  in 
America.  We  should  have  satisfied  ourselves  with  saying  that  the 
effective  study  of  Greek  Literature  in  the  college  then  received  an 
impulse  which  that  study  has  never  lost  there  nor  in  the  country.  It 
happens,  however,  that  one  of  Professor  Everett*s  pupils,  Mr.  Kalph 
Waldo  Emerson,  in  one  of  his  own  brilliant  lectures,  has  given  a 
description  of  the  new  animation  which  these  lectures  gave  to  Cam- 
bridge, and  at  our  earnest  request  has  permitted  us  to  transcribe  the 
passage  for  our  present  purpose.  In  speaking  of  the  Lyceum  Lecture 
System,  Mr.  Emerson  says : 

But  a  new  field  for  eloquenoe  has  been  opened  in  the  Lyceum,  an  institu- 
tion not  a  quarter  of  a  century  old,  yet  singularly  agreeable  to  the  taste  and 
habits  of  the  New  England  people,  and  extending  every  year  to  the  south  and 
west.  It  is  of  so  recent  origin  that,  although  it  is  beginning  already,  like  the 
invention  of  railways,  to  make  a  new  profession,  we  have  most  of  us  seen  ail 
the  steps  of  its  progress.  In  New  England  it  had  its  origin  in  as  marked  a 
manner  as  such  things  admit  of  being  marked,  from  the  genius  of  one  distin- 
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guiahed  person,  who,  after  bis  oonnection  irith  the  UniTersity,  read  publio 
oourses  of  literary  lectures  in  Boston.  And  as  this  was  an  epoch  of  much  note 
in  the  recent  literary  history  of  all  that  portion  of  the  country,  I  shall  ask  leave 
to  pause  a  little  on  the  recollection.  That  individual  has  passed  long  sinoe 
into  new  employments,  so  that  the  influence  he  then  exerted,  and  which  was  a 
capital  fifcct  in  the  literary  annals  of  the  country,  now  fairly  belongs  to  the  past ; 
and  one  of  his  old  scholars  will  be  indulged  in  recalling  an  image  so  pleasing. 

There  was  an  influence  on  the  young  people,  from  the  genius  of  tliis  emi- 
nent scholar,  which  was  almost  comparable  to  that  of  Pericles,  in  Athens.  He 
had  an  inspiration  which  did  not  go  beyond  his  head,  but  which  made  him  the 
master  of  elegance.  If  any  of  my  audience  were  at  that  period  in  Boston,  or 
Cambridge,  they  will  easily  remember  his  radiant  beauty  of  person,  of  a  classio 
style  ;  his  heavy,  large  eye ;  marble  lids  which  gave  the  impi-ession  of  mass 
which  the  slightness  of  his  form  needed ;  sculptured  lips  ;  a  voice  of  such  rich 
tones,  such  precise  and  perfect  utterance,  that,  although  slightly  nasal,  it  was 
the  most  mellow,  and  beautiful,  and  correct,  of  all  the  instruinciits  of  the  time. 
The  word  that  he  spoke,  in  the  manner  in  which  he  spoke  it,  becaiiie  current 
and  classical  in  New  England.  He  had  a  great  talent  for  collecting  facts,  and 
for  bringing  those  he  had  to  bear  with  ingenious  felicity  on  the  topic  of  the 
moment.  Let  him  rise  to  speak  on  what  occasion  soever,  a  fact  had  always 
just  transpired  which  composed  with  some  other  fact  well  known  to  the 
audience  the  most  pregnant  and  happy  coincidence.  It  was  remarked  that,  for 
a  man  who  threw  out  so  many  foctn,  he  was  seldom  convicted  of  a  blunder. 
He  had  a  good  deal  of  special  learning,  and  all  his  learning  was  available  for 
purposes  of  the  hour.  It  was  all  new  learning,  that  wonderfully  took  and 
stimulated  the  young  men.  It  was  so  coldly  and  weightily  communicated  from 
so  commanding  a  platform,  as  if  the  consciousness  and  consideration  of  all  his- 
tory and  all  learning,  adorned  with  so  many  simple  and  austere  beauties  of 
expression,  and  enriched  with  so  many  excellent  digressions  and  significant 
quotations,  that,  though  nothing  could  be  conceived  beforehand  less  attractive, 
or,  indeed,  less  fit  for  green  boys  from  Connecticut,  New  Hampshire,  and 
Massachusetts,  with  their  unripe  Latin  and  Greek  reading,  than  excgcticol  dis- 
courses in  the  style  of  Hug,  and  Wolf,  and  Ruhnken,  on  t^e  Orphic  and  Ante- 
Homeric  remains,  yet  this  learning  instantly  took  the  highest  place,  to  our 
imagination,  in  our  unoccupied  American  Parnassus.  All  his  auditors  felt  the 
extreme  beauty  and  dignity  of  the  manner,  and  even  the  coarsest  were  con- 
tented to  go  punctually  to  listen  for  the  manner,  when  they  had  found  out 
that  the  subject-matter  was  not  for  them.  In  the  lecture-room  he  abstained 
from  all  ornament,  and  pleased  himself  with  the  play  of  detailing  erudition  in 
a  style  of  perfect  simplicity. 

During  this  period  Mr.  Everett  had  some  private  classes  of  young 
men,  who  wished  to  read  particular  authors  included  in  his  general 
course.  At  the  same  time,  ho  made  another  contribution  to  the 
Greek  scholarship  of  the  country,  the  effects  of  which  were  more  im- 
mediately felt  perhaps,  in  translating  Buttmann*s  Greek  Grammar  for 
schools,  and  a  new  Greek  Reader,  on  the  basis  of  that  of  Jacobs. 
This  Greek  Eeader  is  still  that  most  in  use  in  America,  though  num- 
berless editors  have  tried  their  hand  upon  it,  and  the  name  of  the 
original  editor,  who  compiled  it  from  the  four  volumes  of  Jacobs,  has 
generally  disappeared  from  the  title-pages. 

As  stated  by  Mr.  Emerson,  in  the  passage  which  we  have  quoted 
above,  Professor  Everett  prepared  at  this  time  some  of  the  first  popu- 
lar lectures  which  were  delivered  in  this  country.  These  were  two 
courses  on  Antiquities  and  Ancient  Art,  each  consisting  of  fifteen 
lectures.     He  repeated  these  lectures  at  Cambridge.     **  By  a  series 
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of  lectures,"  says  Mr.  Emerson,  "  largely  and  fashionably  attended 
for  two  winters  in  Boston,  this  individual  made  a  beginning  of  popu- 
lar literary  miscellaneous  lectures  which,  in  that  region  at  least,  had 
important  results.  It  is  acquiring  greater  importance  every  day,  and 
becoming  a  national  institution." 

Among  Mr.  Everett^s  other  duties  at  Cambridge,  were  a  course  of 
lectures  on  the  Literary  History  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  another  on 
the  History  of  the  Civil  Law.  He  was,  at  the  same  time,  the  editur 
of  the  North  American  Review.  In  the  earlier  part  of  his  profes- 
sorship, he  supplied  the  pulpit  about  half  the  time.  Ho  wus  elected 
to  Congress  in  1825,  and  his  professorship,  under  an  old  statute  of 
the  University,  was  then  vacated. 

In  1824,  he  delivered  an  oration  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  So- 
ciety, at  Cambridge,  which  is  well  known,  even  to  school-hoys,  as  the 
address  in  which  is  a  charming  allusion  to  Lafayette,  who  was  present 
in  the  audience.  The  subject  of  the  address  is,  *^  The  Circumstances 
favorable  to  the  Progress  of  Literature  in  America,"  — a  subject  then 
not  so  hackneyed  as  it  has  been  by  his  imitators  since.  It  is  a  very 
appropriate  tliemc  to  that  great  series  of  orations,  of  which  this  is  tho 
first>,  by  which,  from  that  day  to  this,  he  has  wrought  upon  the  nation, 
always  in  the  elevation  of  its  scholarship  and  ta>te,  while  he  has  fitly 
commemorated  some  of  the  most  striking  passages  of  our  history.  We 
have  no  occasion  to  allude  to  the  titles  of  these  addresses,  many  of 
which  have  found  a  permanent  place  in  our  literature;  but,  when  we 
have  closed  our  narrative,  we  shall  make  several  extracts  from  them, 
with  a  view  of  illustrating  his  views  upon  the  system  of  American 
Education,  upon  the  best  methods  of  filling  the  gaps  in  those  systems, 
and  upon  the  practical  objects  at  which  our  teachers  should  aim.  We 
beg  the  reader  of  these  extracts  to  remark  that  in  all  these  plans  this 
accomplished  scholar,  who  had  shown  in  a  thousand  ways  the  accuracy 
of  the  culture  which  he  had  himself  added  to  the  indifferent  training 
he  had  found  in  the  schools  of  his  youth,  never  makes  the  mist^ike  of 
recommending  the  impossible.  He  always  adapts  his  requisitions  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  community.  He  always  is  at  work  to  pro- 
vide for  an  extension  of  the  advantages  of  the  public  systems  of 
instruction,  and  never  is  seduced  by  a  dilettante's  enthusiasm  into  any 
Bet  of  arrangements  which  can  conduce  to  the  training  of  only  a  hand- 
ful of  men.  Among  all  the  men  who  have  taken  a  leading  part  in 
improving  our  systems  of  education,  we  have  had  no  one  who  has 
more  distinctly  understood  the  character  of  the  people  to  be  educated, 
or  the  methods  by  which  the  systems  were  to  be  improved.  His 
inauguration  of  the  Lyceum  System,  of  which  we  have  spoken,  is  one, 
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illostration  of  this  practical  view.  His  iDauguration  of  the  Normal 
Schools  of  America,  of  which  we  are  yet  to  speak,  is  another.  His 
inauguration  of  the  Public  Library  in  the  city  of  Bo-ton,  which  is 
the  germ  of  a  most  important  sy>tein  of  general  instruction,  is  another. 

After  nine  years  of  active  congressional  life,  Mr.  Kvertitt  was 
chosen  Governor  of  Massachusetts  in  the  autumn  of  1835'.  In  this 
capacity  it  was  again  in  his  power  to  take  an  active  part  in  tiie  direc- 
tion of  public  instruction  here,  and  it  is  from  public  documents  from 
his  pen  of  the  four  years  of  his  administration  that  some  of  our  most 
striking  extracts,  illustrative  of  the  advance  of  public  education  in 
the  United  States,  will  be  drawn.  The  Massachusettj^  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, to  which  not  only  that  State  but  all  the  United  States  have 
been  largely  indebted,  was  organized  while  Mr.  Everett  was  guvernor. 
The  existence  of  such  boards,  in  those  States  where  the  system  of 
instruction  is  best  organized,  dates  from  this  beginning.  In  Massa- 
chusetts, the  system  has  been  founded,  from  the  first,  on  the  best  prin- 
ciple ;  for  it  has  embodied  a  number  of  gentlemen,  who  render  their 
services  voluntarily,  quite  wiihoui  pary,  from  the  high  motives  of  pub- 
lic spirit  only.  Their  functions  have  never  been  nominal,  nor  their 
position  in  any  sense  a  sinecure.  Meanwhile,  coherency  and  steadi- 
ness of  work  is  secured  by  the  employment  of  a  secretary,  of  distin- 
guished ability,  with  a  salary.  The  introduction  of  volunteer  effort 
in  some  such  way  is  an  effectual  feature  in  the  management  of  all 
public  institutions.  Hon.  Horace  Mann,  as  is  well  remembered,  was 
the  first  secretary  of  this  board.  Mr.  Everett  was  its  president, 
and  wrote  all  the  reports  of  the  board  as  long  as  he  was  in  office. 
These  are  published  with  the  reports  of  the  secretary.  They  are 
not  merely  formal  documents,  but  contain  important  propositions  and 
suggestions,  as  the  extracts  which  we  shall  make  will  show. 

There  is  a  little  piece  of  the  private  history  of  Massachusetts,  at 
that  time,  which  we  think  is  fair  enough  to  put  in  print  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  tone  of  feeling  then  regarding  public  education,  which  we 
think  we  may  contrast  with  that  of  our  own  time  to  our  advantage. 
During  Mr.  Everett's  administration  the  surplus  revenue  of  the  United 
States  was  distributed  to  the  several  States,  as  the  only  means 
which  the  Federal  Government  could  adopt  for  relieving  an  overflow- 
ing treasury.  We  need  scarcely  make  a  parenthesis  to  say  that  it 
has  never  found  any  such  difficulty  again.  The  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts,  if  this  act  had  taken  full  effect,  would  have  received 
nearly  two  millions  of  dollars  in  this  unexpected  windfall.  In  fact, 
she  did  receive  three  instalments  of  this  sum,  amounting  to  thirteen 
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buodred  thousand  dollars.  Mr.  Everett's  proposal  was,  that  the  avail- 
able part  of  this  treasure  should  be  devoted  to  an  observatory  and  to 
the  enlargement  of  the  school  fiind.  But  he  was  overruled  bj  the 
politicians,  who  had  weight  enough  to  have  the  funds  subdivided  among 
the  towns.  Some  of  the  towns  carried  the  principle  further,  and  divided 
their  sum,  per  capita,  among  the  people.  We  think  that,  in  giving  pub- 
licity to  this  anecdote,  we  may  say  that  no  such  disposition  would  be 
made  now.  We  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any  leading  town  in  Mas- 
sachusetts which  would  not  gladly  devote  such  a  fund  to  purposes  of 
general  improvement.  We  trust  there  will  never  be  a  legislature 
of  any  of  our  States,  which  will  let  slip  so  grand  an  opportunity.* 

The  Board  of  Education  was  created  on  the  20th  of  April,  1837. 
Only  limited  powers  had  been  given  it  by  the  Legislature,  which  had 
doubtless  some  jealousy  of  any  interference  with  the  local  arrange- 
ments of  the  different  towns  for  education.  But,  with  the  sense 
which  has  characterized  almost  all  its  movements  from  the  beginning, 
the  board  satisfied  itself  by  doing  what  it  could,  and  working  its  way 
gradually  towards  doing  more.  It  held  county  conventions  for  discus- 
sion and  mutual  information  on  the  subject  of  education,  which  were 
attended  always  by  the  secretary,  and,  less  regularly,  by  the  other 
members  of  the  board.  In  the  first  report  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, presented  on  the  first  of  February,  1838,  Mr.  Everett  makes  the 
following  suggestion  with  regard  to  the  necessity  of  a  Normal  School, 
an  institution  which  was  then  practically  unknown  in  this  country. 
So  general  have  been  the  benefits  derived  from  the  introduction  of 
Normal  Schools  into  our  system,  that  we  copy  this  passage : 

**  We  are  not  left  to  the  dedactions  of  reason  on  this  subject.  In  those  foreign 
oonntries  where  the  greatest  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  work  of  education, 
Bohools  for  teachers  have  formed  an  important  feature  in  their  systems,  and 
with  happiest  result  The  art  of  imparting  instruction  has  been  found,  like 
every  other  art,  to  improve  by  cultivation  in  institutions  establisheil  for  that 
specific  object.  New  importance  has  been  attached  to  the  calling  of  the  in- 
structor by  public  opinion,  from  the  circumstance  that  his  vocation  has  been 
deemed  one  requiring  ^tematic  preparation  and  culture.  Whatover  tends  to 
degrade  the  profession  of  the  teacher  in  his  own  mind,  or  that  of  the  public,  of 
course  impairs  his  usefulness  ;  and  this  result  must  follow  from  regarding 
instruction  as  a  business  which  in  itself  requires  no  previous  training. 

**  The  duties  which  devolve  upon  the  teachers  even  of  our  common  schools, 
particularly  when  attended  by  large  numbers  of  both  sexes,  and  of  advanced 
years  fur  learners  (as  is  often  the  case),  are  various,  and  difficult  of  per- 
formance. For  their  fiiithfiil  execution  no  degree  of  talent  and  qualification  is 
too  great ;  and  when  we  reflect  in  the  nature  of  things  that  only  a  moderate 
portion  of  both  can,  in  ordinary  oases,  be  expected  for  the  slender  compensa- 
tion aflforded  the  teacher,  we  gain  a  new  view  of  the  necessity  of  bringing  to 
his  duties  the  advantage  of  previous  training  in  the  best  mode  of  discharging 
them. 

*  See  llr.  SvereU*B  **  Speech  on  the  Memorial  of  Uie  CoUeges.**    Boetoo,  1840. 
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A  Torj  ooDsiderftble  part  of  the  benefit,  which  those  who  attend  oar 
Mhoob  nught  derive  fh>m  them,  is  nnquestionably  lost  for  want  of  mere  sluU, 
in  the  business  of  instruction,  on  the  part  of  the  tei^^ber.  This  fiills  with 
cmoial  hardship  on  that  part  of  our  youthful  population  who  sre  able  to 
ei^joy,  but  for  a  small  portion  of  the  year,  the  advantnge  of  the  schools.  For 
them  it  is  of  peculiar  importance  that,  from  the  moment  of  entering  school* 
every  hour  should  be  employed  to  the  greatest  advantage,  and  every  facility  in 
imparting  knowledge,  and  every  means  of  awakening  and  guiding  the  mind«  be 
pot  into  instant  operation  :  and,  where  this  is  done,  two  months  of  schooling 
would  be  as  valuable  as  a  year  passed  under  a  teacher  destitute  of  experience 
and  skill.  The  board  cannot  but  express  the  sanguine  hope  that  the  time  ia 
not  fltr  distant  when  the  resources  of  public  or  private  liberality  will  be  ap- 
plied in  Massachusetts  for  the  foundation  of  an  institution  for  the  formation  of 
teachers,  in  which  the  present  existing  defect  will  be  amply  supplied. 

Immediately  after  this  report  was  presented,  lion.  Edmund 
Dwight  offered  to  the  secretary  of  the  board  the  sum  of  $10,000, 
on  condition  that  the  commonwealth  would  appropriate  the  same 
amount ;  the  sum  to  be  disbursed  under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of 
Education  iu  qualifying  teachers  for  common  schools.  The  donation 
was  accepted,  and  this  sum  appropriated.  It  was  probably  with 
reference  to  some  proposal  of  Mr.  Dwight  that,  in  the  passage  we  have 
quoted,  Governor  Everett  exprcj^scd  the  hope  that  public  or  private 
liberality  would  found  an  institution  for  the  training  of  teachers. 

His  second  report  contains  the  history  of  the  arrangement  which 
the  board  made  regarding  this  fund ;  and  a  note  at  the  close  of  it 
announces  that  the  first  of  the  new  Normal  Schools  would  be  established 
at  Barre,  in  Massachusetts.  A  second  was  established  at  Lexington ; 
and,  from  that  time  to  this,  the  Normal  Schools  of  Massachusetts,  con- 
tinued under  the  State  authority,  have  held  a  prominent  place  in  her 
system  of  education.  At  the  dedication  of  the  school  in  Barre 
Governor  Everett  was  present,  and  inaugurated  the  new  system  by  an 
address,  which  is  contained  in  his  published  orations.  In  this  address 
he  gives  the  history,  not  of  this  school  only,  but  of  the  system  from 
its  origin  in  Europe ;  and  enters  into  a  thorough  though  popular 
exhibition  of  the  training  which  a  Normal  School  contemplates. 

We  do  not  propose  to  go  further  into  details  of  the  inauguration 
of  the  Board  of  Education.  The  three  reports  drawn  by  Mr. 
Everett  are  all  of  them  practical  documents  of  original  value.  And 
the  reader  who  has  had  personal  connection  with  the  offices  of  instmo- 
tion  can  but  pause  a  moment  to  think  that  it  is  little  wonder  that 
there  should  have  come  an  era  in  the  public  education  of  Massachu- 
setts, when  a  working  board  was  established  with  Edward  Everett  for 
its  president,  Horace  Mann  for  its  secretary,  and  such  men  as  Presi- 
dent Sparks,  James  G.  Carter,  Robert  Rantoul,  Jr.,  Dr.  Putnam,  E. 
A.  Newton,  Governor  Hull,  and  Edmund  Dwight,  as  their  co&ljutora. 

22 
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Mr.  Everett  and  Mr.  Mann  valued  each  other,  and  sympathized  with 
each  other.  Both  of  them  knew  the  Massachusetts  schools ;  both  of 
them  kucw  thej  might  be  a  great  deal  better.  Both  of  them,  again, 
knew  the  people  of  Massachusetts ;  both  of  them  knew  the  experi- 
ments for  education  which  hud  been  tried  in  different  parts  of  America. 
Both  of  them  knew  that  nothing  was  less  desirable  than  the  abandon- 
ment of  thut  primitive  system  in  which  each  town  has  the  control  of  its 
own  schools,  and  the  burden  of  their  support,  which  calls  on  the  local 
spirit  and  pride  of  each  town  to  keep  up  their  standard.  But  both 
of  them  knew,  again,  thut  this  standard  ought  to  be  constantly 
elevated,  and  that  this  eleyution  was  to  be  secured,  not  by  any  general 
enactments  of  the  government,  but  by  sedulous  work  in  the  improve- 
ment of  the  public  opinion.  In  all  his  hopes  of  such  improvement 
the  governor  was  sure  of  the  zeal,  energy  and  practical  sense,  of  the 
secretary.  In  all  his  plans,  even  where  they  demanded  requisitions 
upon  the  Legislature,  the  secretary  was  sure  of  the  cooperation  of  the 
governor.  It  was  at  that  time,  and  under  such  auspices,  that  the 
common'School  system  of  Massachusetts  began  to  advance  in  a  course 
of  steady  improvement,  which  has  lasted  to  this  hour.  Mr.  £verett*s 
interest  in  these  movements  may  be  estimated,  not  merely  from  these 
ri'portti  on  education,  but  from  the  different  addresses  which  he  de- 
livered on  various  public  occasions  while  he  was  governor.  The 
more  important  of  these  addresses  arc  preserved  in  his  published 
**  Orations,''  being  those  at  the  Centennial  at  Harvard  College;  au 
address  on  **  Superior  and  Popular  Education,"  delivered  at  Williams 
College;  an  address  delivered  at  the  Boston  School  Dinner,  in  1887 ; 
an  address  made  at  the  County  Convention  of  the  friends  of  educa- 
tion in  1838 ;  an  address  at  a  festival  at  Exeter  Academy  the  same 
year ;  one  at  the  Taunton  School  Convention  the  same  year ;  the  address 
at  Barre  of  which  we  have  spoken,  and  the  address  which  inaugurated 
the  Lowell  Institute  in  the  city  of  Boston.  The  last  was  delivered 
just  as  Mr.  Everett  was  leaving  office.  The  people  of  Massachusetts 
had  preferred  Judge  Morton  as  their  governor ;  and,  afler  thirteen 
years  of  political  service,  Mr.  Everett  retired  to  private  life. 

In  several  of  the  speeches  which  he  made  in  England  during  the 
period  when  ho  resided  there  as  the  American  minister,  there  are 
allusions  made  to  this  great  theme  of  popular  education,  which  has 
been,  as  wo  think  we  have  shown,  more  than  any  other  single  subject, 
the  central  interest  of  this  great  scholar's  life.  On  his  return  to 
America,  in  1845,  he  was  urgently  pressed  by  the  government  of 
Harvard  College,  and  by  some  of  its  best  friends,  to  accept  the  pres- 
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idency  of  that  iDstitation.  He  had  always  been  coDnected  with  it,  in 
one  capacity  or  another,  since  he  entered  it  in  1807.  He  had  been  a 
tutor,  a  professor,  an  overseer,  and  had  thus  had  personal  experience 
of  erery  department  of  its  administration,  excepting  that  most  difficult 
of  all,  a  seat  as  member  of  the  corporation,  which  is  the  real  govern- 
ing power  of  this  University.  He  was  now  invited  to  become  its 
president,  ander  that  usual,  and,  perhaps,  not  unnatural,  impression 
that  the  finest  scholastic  training  and  the  highest  gifts  of  genius  are 
especially  desirable  at  the  head  of  one  of  our  great  universities.  He 
took  office  as  president  on  the  third  of  January,  1846,  and  delivered 
his  inaugural  address  on  the  thirtieth  of  April  in  the  same  year. 

We  are  disposed  to  consider  this  address  on  University  Education 
as  the  contribution  to  the  literature  of  education  most  needed  by  the 
teachers  and  other  scholars  of  this  country.  Its  effect  on  the 
audience  which  heard  it,  especially  on  the  under-graduates,  but  not 
upon  them  alone,  but  upon  the  flower  of  the  learning  of  Massachu- 
setts which  was  there  assembled,  was  immediate  and  electric.  Its 
statement  of  that  great  truth,  which  really  needs  no  demonstration, 
that  purity  of  spirit  and  the  noblest  religions  elevation  of  life  are 

I  really  the  great  essential  object  of  university  training,  gave  an  im- 
pulse, as  we  believe,  not  to  that  college  only,  but  perhaps  to  every 
college  in  the  land.  The  address,  therefore,  places  its  author  by  the 
side  of  Dr.  Arnold,  as  an  apostle  of  religion  to  our  teachers,  and,  in 
the  most  popular  form,  so  as  to  reach  every  ear,  makes  the  protest 
which  is  undoubt<idly  necessary  against  the  heresy  which  supposes 
that  mere  culture  of  the  intellect,  by  itself,  is  of  any  more  value  than 
is  mere  culture  of  the  musicle.  **We  have  thus  far  considered  a 
liberal  education,"  he  said,  **  as  designed,  in  the  first  place,  to  furnish 
an  am]>le  store  of  useful  knowledge  by  way  of  preparation  for  the 
duties  of  life ;  and,  secondly,  as  intended  to  unfold  and  exercise  the 
mental  powers.  But  these  objects,  important  as  they  certainly  are, 
and  filling  in  their  attainment  too  often  the  highest  ambition  of  parents 
and  children,  are  in  reality  but  little  worth,  if  unaccompanied  by  the 
most  precious  endowment  of  our  fallen  nature,  a  pure  and  generous 
spirit,  warmed  by  kind  affection,  governed  by  moral  principle,  and 
habitually  influenced  by  motives  and  hopes  that  look  forward  into 
eternity." 

These  words  form  the  text  not  only  of  the  leading  part  of  that  great 
address,  but  of  Mr.  Everett's  short  administration  of  the  college.  It 
is  understood  that,  in  that  period,  the  whole  internal  administration 
of  the  college  proper,  as  distinguished  from  the  professional  schools, 
was  rearranged,  and  a  new  code  of  statutes  for  its  government  prepared 
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bj  him  and  his  coadjutors.  But  such  arrangements  of  detail  do  not 
represent,  especially,  the  interests  to  which  he  devoted  himself.  The 
improvement  of  the  tone  of  the  college,  of  the  motives  brought  to 
bear,  the  constant  elevation  of  the  spirit  with  which  the  young  gentle- 
men were  at  work,  were  the  objects  which  he  seems  to  have  had  at 
heart  in  every  arrangement  of  detail.  In  these  wishes  we  believe  he 
commanded,  to  an  extent  beyond  what  any  man  could  have  "hoped,  the 
sympathy  and  cooperation  of  the  students.  It  is  difficult,  and  per- 
haps improper,  to  cite  any  special  illustrations  of  success  in  such 
general  endeavor,  but  we  believe  we  may  say  that  it  was  generally 
remarked  at  Cambridge  that  the  daily  prayers  in  chapel  were  attended 
with  new  interest,  and  assumed  quite  a  new  place  in  the  services  of 
the  institution.  The  custom  had  crept  in,  not  unnaturally,  by  which 
the  professors,  engaged  in  family  prayers  iu  their  own  homes,  did  not 
attend  the  public  daily  services  of  the  chapel.  The  under-graduates 
were  the  only  congregation  there,  excepting  the  clergyman  who  offi- 
ciated, the  president,  and  six  or  eight  of  the  junior  officers,  who  were 
detailed,  as  the  young  gentlemen  supposed,  especially  for  the  purpose 
of  maintaining  order.  The  chapel  was  kept  at  the  temperature  of  the 
outer  air,  whatever  that  might  be ;  the  length  of  the  service  was  ob- 
served to  be  precisely  that  which  was  occupied  by  the  *'  markers  "  of 
the  respective  classes,  in  ascertaining  who  were  absent.  Under  such 
arrangements,  it  can  scarcely  be  wondered  if  an  innocent  student  from 
Mississippi,  on  his  first  attendance  at  chapel,  spoke  of  the  officers  who 
were  in  attendance  as  **  drivers,"  quite  unconscious  that  any  sneer 
was  implied  in  the  expression.  The  only  wonder  is  that  under-grad- 
uate  readiness  did  not  catch  up  the  phrase  and  apply  it  permanently 
to  such  functionaries.  Under  the  new  administration  the  chapel 
resumed  it«  rights  to  the  civilities  and  dignities  of  a  place  of  public 
worship.  The  habit  of  attendance  by  the  professors  was  resumed ; 
the  arrangements  of  the  place  and  hour  were  so  made  that  the  service 
could  be  prolonged  with  propriety  to  whatever  were  the  fit  requisitions 
of  the  day ;  vocal  music,  if  we  rightly  remembur,  was  then  introduced ; 
and  we  believe  we  may  safely  say,  that,  from  the  period  of  Mr. 
Everett's  administration  to  the  present  time,  the  administration  of  the 
chapel  service  has  been  an  appropriate  and  real  religious  office ;  not 
disfigured  by  any  of  the  incongruities,  which  we  might  call  blasphe- 
mies, which  are  fresh  in  the  recollections  of  so  many  graduates  of  so 
many  colleges. 

We  allude  to  this  detail  with  regard  to  the  chapel  services,  only  aa 
an  illustration  of  the  principle  of  administration  which  Mr.  Everett 
had  laid  down  in  his  inaugural  address.    He  remained  president  of 
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the  oollege  only  three  years,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Sparks, 
who  resigned  after  a  seryico  of  four  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  the 
present  incumbent,  Dr.  Walker,  in  1853.  Without  entering  here 
into  the  broad  questions  which  relate  to  the  government  of  our  col- 
leges, we  may  say  that  such  shortness  of  the  term  of  office  of  some  of 
our  most  distinguished  scholars,  when  at  the  very  prime  of  their  lives, 
seems  to  indicate  that  in  the  present  system  of  education  that  is  an 
unfounded  prejudice,  to  which  we  have  alluded,  which  supposes  that 
the  functions  of  the  president  of  a  university  are  to  be  discharged  by 
our  few  men  of  rare  intellectual  ability  and  training.  Here  are  three 
instances, —  for  we  are  sorry  to  say  that  Dr.  Walker  makes  the  third, — 
where,  when  such  accomplished  scholars  have  tried  the  harness  of  a 
president's  life,  they  have  been  eager  to  leave  it.  The  history  of  our 
other  colleges  would  add  to  the  number.  And  we  suppose  the  fact  to 
be  that  the  president  of  a  great  university,  with  us,  is  made  to  dis- 
charge duties,  most  of  which  are  in  no  sense  literary  or  scholastic. 
We  remember  a  college  hon-mot  which  represents  a  president  as  say- 
ing to  a  student,  who  had  a^kcd  to  borrow  a  book  of  him,  that  he  would 
lend  him  his  whole  library,  because  ho  had  had  no  opportunity  to  use 
his  own  books  since  he  undertook  the  charge  of  the  college.  The 
question  which  instantly  recurs,  —  What  docs  a  college  president  do  ? 
—  is,  perhaps,  fairly  answered  by  another  college  story,  which  repre- 
sents the  president  as  engaged  in  writing  a  note  to  the  steward  to  bid 
him  direct  the  janitor  to  tell  one  of  the  sweeps  to  dust  the  cu>hiuns 

in  Professor *8  pew.     To  speak  in  general,  the  responsibility  of 

three  different  boards  at  least,  perhaps  of  four,  is  thrown  upon  the 
shoulders  of  this  officer.  Most  of  our  colleges  are  in  the  hands  of  a 
board  of  trustees,  at  whose  meetings  the  president  presides,  and  of 
whose  business  he  must  take  the  charge.  The  immediate  arrange- 
ments for  instruction  are  in  the  hands  of  a  college  faculty,  where  he 
exercises  the  same  function.  There  is  yet  again  a  board  of  overseers, 
whose  meetings  he  must  regularly  attend,  and,  perhaps,  dire^rt.  At 
Cambridge  there  are,  besides  these,  a  parietal  board,  charged  with  the 
police  of  the  college,  and  the  faculties  of  four  professional  schools,  of 
each  of  which,  of  course,  the  president  is  the  head.  The  officer  who 
is  charged  with  these  different  special  duties  is,  at  the  same  time,  rep- 
resenting the  college  before  the  parents  of  the  pupils.  Each  student, 
out  of  more  than  a  thousand  perhap!>,  is  introduced  to  him  on  arrival, 
and,  with  the  parent  or  guardian  of  each  pupil,  ho  is  to  keep  up  such 
correspondence  as  this  parent  or  guardian  may  desire.  Such  is  the 
merest  outline  of  the  line  of  duty  actually  thrown  by  our  syttcm  upon 
the  officer  chojicn  to  be  president  of  one  of  our  colleges.  From  such 
an  outline  merely,  in  which  we  do  not  here  attempt  to  fill  up  any  one 
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of  the  details,  it  is  clear  enough  that  the  popular  requisition  which 
expects  the  president  to  be  at  the  same  time  carrying  on  some  branches 
of  the  instruction  of  the  college,  —  to  be  keeping  in  the  front  of  the 
literary  enterprise  of  the  time,  and  at  the  same  time  to  be  maintain- 
ing tender  personal  relations  with  the  studont.s,  and  exerting  upon 
their  characters  the  elevating  influences  of  the  highest  life,  —  is  a  re- 
quisition, which,  however  charming,  is  purely  Utopian.  While  the 
eyntem  of  our  collegiate  instruction  is  as  completely  undigested  as  it 
is,  the  wiser  course  for  boards  of  overseers  would  seem  to  bo  not  to 
sentence  to  their  mills  such  men  as  Dr.  Walker,  Dr.  Sparks,  Mr. 
Everett,  or  others,  whom  we  could  name,  who  are  now  grinding  in 
their  respective  colleges,  but  rather  to  take  for  these  duties  men 
Bchooled  in  the  purely  practical  side  of  life,  quick  at  accounts,  ready 
in  organization,  skilful  in  that  art  which  is  almost  a  science,  the  man- 
aging of  boards,  prompt  in  the  discharge  of  business,  and  hardy  in 
meeting  a  variety  of  responsibility.  This  line  of  talent,  although  rare, 
is  not  so  rare  as  is  the  highest  intellectual  and  moral  genius.  And 
juHt  so  much  will  be  saved  for  the  highest  purposes  of  the  community, 
when  we  put  the  right  man  in  the  right  place,  and  for  these  adjutant- 
general  functions,  which  are  tumbled  pell-mell  into  the  offices  of  our 
college  presidents,  appoint  not  our  commanders-in-chief,  but  our  brisk 
young  adjutant-generals. 

Mr.  Everett  had  no  sooner  left  the  functions  of  the  presidency  at 
Cambridge,  than  he  inaugurated  another  movement  for  the  general 
education  of  the  public,  the  great  success  of  which  is  just  now  appear- 
ing, and,  as  we  have  already  said,  will  lead  everywhere  to  a  wide 
imitation.  In  a  letter^  to  the  mayor  of  the  city  of  Boston,  he  sug- 
gested a  plan  for  a  Public  Library  in  that  city,  which  has  been  steadily 
carried  forward  from  that  moment,  and  now  exhibits  in  its  first-fruits 
a  result  of  the  greatest  interest  and  value.  DiHerent  suggestions  had 
been  offered,  with  regard  to  such  a  library,  but  they  had  slept  without 
action  until  Mr.  Everett  proposed  the  scheme  to  the  mayor,  Mr. 
Bigelow.  Mr.  Bigelow  immediately  made  the  first  contribution  in 
money  towards  this  purpose,  and  Mr.  Everett  sketched  out  a  plan  for 
the  conduct  of  the  institution.  A  board  of  trustees  was  appointed, 
of  which  he  was  the  chairman,  a  position  which  ho  has  held  ever  since. 
This  board,  in  conjunction  with  the  appropriate  committoes  of  the  city 
government,  opened  a  library  temporarily,  in  1852.  Mr.  Joshua 
Bates,  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  made  the  first  of  a  series  of 
magnificent  pecuniary  gifts  to  it,  and  soon  after  the  erection  of  the 

*  Proceedings  at  the  Dedlcatioo  of  tiw  BoHding  ftur  tlie  PabUc  Ubnrj  of  the  atj  of  Boeton. 
BoitOD,  1848,  p.  121. 
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present  library  buildiDg,  which  was  dedicated  on  tjie  first  of  January, 
1858.  It  is  hardly  within  the  province  of  this  paper  to  describe  the 
arrangements  of  this  institution.  It  differs  from  every  other  large 
library  in  the  country,  in  being  a  circulating  library,  from  which  every 
person  resident  in  the  town  may  tuke  books,  without  charge,  so  long  as 
he  observes  the  regulations.  Its  influence  in  Boston  is  already  very 
large ;  nor  is  there  any  sight  more  gratifying  than  a  visit  to  it,  not  so 
much  for  the  inspection  of  its  already  magnificent  collection,  as  to  see 
the  immense  concourse  of  those  of  every  class  as  they  come  for  their 
books,  and  go  with  them.  Not  unfrequently,  fifteen  hundred  books 
are  distributed  to  as  many  applicants  in  a  day ;  and  the  character  of 
these  books  shows  that  the  founders  of  the  library  had  no  exaggerated 
idea  of  the  intelligence  of  their  fellow-citizens,  when  they  threw  open 
to  them  a  collection  extending  through  every  walk  of  letters. 

We  believe  that  the  two  offices  which  Mr.  Everett  has  held  as  president 
of  the  trustees  of  this  library,  and  as  one  of  the  commissioners  for  the 
erection  of  the  building,  are  the  only  offices  connected  with  the  gov- 
emment  which  he  has  held  since  he  gave  up  his  seat  in  the  senate  of 
the  United  States,  in  the  year  1854.  And,  having  thus  completed  a 
sketch  of  the  order  of  his  public  life  so  fur  as  it  has  been  directly 
connected  with  public  education,  we  proceed  now,  without  any  attempt 
to  make  a  general  review  of  his  principles  or  plans  as  an  educator,  to 
exhibit  them  in  his  own  words,  by  a  series  of  extracts  taken  from  his 
different  reports,  lectures,  addresses,  and  other  publications.  Some 
of  the  earlier  papers,  from  which  we  draw,  were  collected  and  pub- 
lished in  a  series  of  popular  books  issued  by  the  Massachusetts  Board 
of  Education,  under  the  title  of  the  Massachusetts  Pistrict  School 
Library.  Some  of  the  other  papers  may  be  found  in  the  collected 
edition  of  his  speeches.  The  greater  part  of  the  reports,  however, 
exist  only  in  the  pamphlet  editions  in  which  they  were  published  for 
their  immediate  uses.  The  reader  of  our  biographical  sketch  will 
have  seen  that,  in  the  course  of  Mr.  Everett's  varied  life,  he  has  been 
personally  connected  with  each  of  the  principal  brunches  of  publio 
instruction.  It  is  in  our  power,  therefore,  in  a  scries  of  extracts,  to 
present  a  somewhat  systematic,  although  fragmentary,  exhibition  of 
hid  views  on  many  of  those  different  subjects  which  especially  interest 
our  readers.  It  will  be  observed,  at  once,  that  in  making  these  brief 
selections,  where  we  have  so  large  a  field  to  range  through,  we  do  not 
attempt  to  exhibit  the  eloquence  of  Mr.  Everett.  Our  object  is  rather 
to  give  some  of  his  practical  suggestions  as  to  the  mutual  relations  of 
diffc'rent  parts  of  our  system,  —  und  some  of  his  reniiniisccnccs  as  to 
the  education  of  a  generation  of  children  who  arc  now  men  and  women. 
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PUBLIC   BCUOOLS  FIFTY   YEARS   AGO. 

u  It  WAS,  as  I  haye  said,  sir,  fifty-two  years  last  April  since  I  began,  at  the  age 

o  of  nine  years,  to  attend  the  reading  and  writing  schools  in  North  Bennett  street. 

The  reading  school  was  under  Alasicr  Little  (for  **  Young  America  '*  had  not 
yet  repudiated  that  title),  and  the  writing  schcK)!  was  kept  by  Master  Tilestou. 
Master  Little,  in  spite  of  his  name,  was  a  giant  in  stature,  —  six  feet  four,  at 
least,  —  and  somewhat  wedded  to  the  pa»t.  He  struggled  earnestly  against  the 
ohange  then  taking  place  in  the  pronunciation  of  u,  and  insisted  on  our  saying 
monoomeni  and  naiur*  But  I  acquired,  under  his  tuition,  what  was  thought 
in  those  days  a  very  tolerable  knowledge  of  Liudley  Murray's  abridgment  of 
English  Grammar,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  could  parse  almost  any  sentence 
in  the  American  Preceptor.  Master  Tileston  was  a  writing-master  of  the  old 
Bchool.  He  set  the  copies  himself,  and  taught  that  beautiful  old  Boston  hand- 
writing, which,  if  I  do  not  mistake,  has  in  the  march  of  innovation  (which  is 
not  always  the  same  thing  as  improvement)  been  changed  very  little  for  the 
better.  Master  Tileston  was  advanced  in  years,  and  had  found  a  qu.alitication 
for  his  calling  as  a  writing-master,  in  what  might  have  seemed  at  first  to 
threaten  to  l)e  an  obstruction.  The  fingers  of  his  right  hand  had  been  con- 
tracted and  stiffened  in  early  life  by  a  burn,  but  were  fixed  in  just  the  position 
to  hold  a  pen,  a  penknife,  .and  a  rattan  !  As  they  were  also  considerably  indu- 
rated, they  served  as  a  convenient  instrument  of  discipline.  A  copy  bxdly 
written  or  a  blotted  page  was  Siimetimes  visited  with  an  infliction  which  would 
have  done  no  discredit  to  the  beak  of  a  bald  oigle.  I  s{>eak,  sir,  from  olwerva- 
tioa  not  from  experience.  His  long,  deep  desk  was  a  perfc>ct  curiosity-«hop  of 
confiscated  balls,  tops,  penknives,  marbles,  and  jcwsharps  ;  the  accumulation 
of  forty  years.  I  desire,  however,  to  speak  of  him  with  gratitude,  for  he  put 
me  on  the  ti*ack  of  an  acquisition  which  has  been  extremely  useful  to  me  in 
after  life,  —  that  of  a  plain,  legible  hand.  I  remaineti  at  these  schools  alx)ut 
Bixteen  months,  and,  on  leaving  them,  had  the  good  fortune  in  lb04  to  receive 
the  Franklin  medal  in  the  English  department. 

After  an  interval  of  about  a  year  (during  which  I  attended  a  private  school 
taught  by  Mr.  Ezekiel  Webster,  a  distinguished  gentleman  of  New  Hampshire, 
and,  on  occasion  of  his  absence,  by  his  much  more  distingui»hed  and  ever  mem- 
orable brother,  Daniel  Webster,  at  that  time  a  student  of  law  in  Boston),  I 
went  to  the  Latin  School,  then  slowly  emerging  from  a  state  of  extreme  depres- 
sion. It  was  kept  in  School-street,  where  the  Horticultural  Flail  now  stands. 
Those  who  judge  of  what  the  B(»Rton  Latin  School  ought  to  be  fi*om  the  spacious 
and  commodious  building  in  Bedfonl-street,  can  form  but  little  idea  of  the  old 
Bohool-house.  It  contained  but  one  i*oom,  heated  in  the  winter  by  an  iron 
stove,  which  sent  up  a  funnel  into  a  curious  brick  chimney,  built  down  from  the 
roof,  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  to  within  seven  or  eight  feet  fixim  the  floor, 
being,  like  Mahomet^s  cotiin,  held  in  the  air  to  the  roof  I  hardly  know  how, 
perhaps  by  bars  of  iron.  The  boys  had  to  take  their  turns  in  winter  in  coming 
early  to  the  sch(X}l-hoiise,  to  open  it ;  to  make  a  fire  sometimes  of  wet  logs  and 
a  very  inadc<|uate  supply  of  other  combustibles,  if  such  they  might  be  called  ; 
to  sweep  out  the  room,  and,  if  need  be,  to  shovel  a  path  through  the  snow  to 
the  street.  These  were  not  very  fascinating  duties  for  an  urchin  of  ten  or 
eleven  ;  but  we  lived  through  it,  and  were  perhaps  not  the  woi^se  for  having  to 
turn  our  hand  to  these  little  offices. 

The  standard  of  scholastic  attainment  was  certainly  not  higher  than  that  of 
material  comfort  in  those  days.  W'e  read  pretty  much  the  same  books,  or 
books  of  the  same  class,  in  Liitin  and  Greek,  as  are  read  now,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Greek  Testament ;  but  we  read  them  in  a  very  cursory  and  superfi- 
cial manner.  There  was  no  attention  paid  to  the  philosophy  of  the  languages, 
to  the  dduction  of  words  from  their  radical  elements,  to  the  niceties  of  con- 
struction, still  less  to  prosody.  I  never  made  an  hexameter  or  pentameter 
verse,  till  years  afterwards,  when  I  had  a  son  at  school  in  Lfmd«)n,  who  ocov- 
sionally  require^l  a  little  aid  in  that  way.  The  subsitliary  and  illu.srnitivo 
branches  wore  wholly  unknown  in  the  Latin  School  in  18()o.  Such  a  thing  ns 
a  school  library,  a  lMM»k  of  refeivnce,  a  critical  e<lition  of  a  cla^^ic,  a  innp,  a 
bhickUianl,  an  engi-avinjr  of  an  ancient  buiMiu}!,  or  a  copy  of  a  work  of 
ancient  art,  such  as  uow  aduru  luc  wails  of  our  scho^^Lj,  was  as:  little  known  as 
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the  electric  telegraph.     If  our  chiMren,  who  po»s*.»8s  all  thcw  appliances  and 
aids  to  leaniiDg,  do  not  greatly  excel  their  pai*eiits,  they  will  he  much  to  blame. 


COLLEGE   LIFE    FIFTY   YEARS   AGO. 

But,  hhori  as  the  time  is  since  I  entcri'^l  collef!;e  (i>nly  half  as  hmji  as  that 
which  has  elapse*!  hiiice  the  cIomc  of  the  seven  j-ears'  war),  it  lias  nia«le  me  the 
witness  of  Wdiiilerful  changes,  lK»th  materially  and  intellwtually,  in  all  that 
concerns  our  Alma  Mater.  IjCt  me  sketch  y<;u  tlie  »iutHni*r*  »«f  the  picture, 
fresh  to  my  mind's  eye  as  the  ima^^e  in  the  c.amrray  wlii«;h  the  precincts  of  the 
college  exhihite<l  in  1K07.  The  (.'onwiion  w.is  tiien  uninclo.seil.  It  was  not  so 
much  traverseil  by  roiuls  in  all  directions  ;  it  was  at  (^nce  all  road  and  no  road 
at  all,  —  a  waste  of  mud  and  of  ilu.st,  acconlinj:  to  the  season,  without  gross, 
trees,  or  fencw.  As  to  the  streeta  in  tlmse  days,  the  **  Aj)pi:in  Way  "  existed 
then  as  now  ;  and  I  must  allow  that  it  bore  tlie  sjune  resemblance  then  as  now 
to  the  Rrjina  ViiiruiHy  by  which  the  consuls  and  ])roconsuls  of  Kome  went 
forth  to  the  citntjuest  of  Kpirus,  Mace^lonia,  and  tiie  Kast. 

As  to  j)»»l.lic  buildings  in  the  neighlxjrho(Ml  ( f  the  University,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Kpi{*t^opal  (.'iiurch,  no  one  of  the  ciiurfhes  now  standing  was  then  in 
existence.  '1  he  old  parish  church  hiu«<  disajipeariil,  with  its  s^juare  pews,  and 
gidleries  fri>m  which  you  might  almost  jumj)  intu  the  pulpit.  Itoocu])ieda 
portion  of  the  space  between  Pane  Hall  and  the  old  Presidential  House.  I 
planted  a  n.iw  of  elm  and  oak  trees  a  few  yejirs  ag(>  on  the  spot  where  it  stood, 
for  which,  if  for  n(/thing  else,  I  hoj>e  to  be  kindly  rememU»re<l  by  |>osterity. 
The  woo<k'n  building  now  usihI  as  a  gymnaHium,  and,  I  l>elieve,  for  some  other 
purposes,  then  hUhhI  where  Lyceum  Hall  now  stunds.  It  wus  the  co>inty  court- 
house ;  and  there  I  often  heard  the  voice  of  the  venerable  Chief  Justice  Par- 
sons, (jraduates*  Hall  dhl  not  exist  ;  but  on  a  part  of  the  site,  and  behind 
the  beautiful  linden  trees  still  flourishing,  was  an  old  black  woo«Ien  house,  the 
residence  of  the  prote-<si)i"s  (»f  mathematics.  A  little  further  to  the  north,  and 
ju.»it  at  the  corner  of  Church-stretit,  which  was  not  then  opene«i,  stood  what  was 
dignifii"!  in  the  Jinnual  college  catalogue  (which  was  jirinteil  on  one  side  of  a 
sheet  of  paper,  and  was  a  novelty)  as  *'  The  (.'ollege  House."  The  cellar  is 
Btdl  visihje.  JJy  the  stmlents  this  (.nlitice  was  disrespwt fully  calbni  **  WiswalPa 
L»en,"  (^r,  for  brcNity,  "the  Hen."  I  live«l  in  it  in  my  fi-eslunan  year. 
AVhence  the  nau.e  of  **  Wiswall's  Den  **  was  ilerive*!,  I  hanlly  dan-  say  :  there 
was  something  worse  than  "  obi  fogy  "  about  it.  There  wjis  a  dismal  tradition 
that,  at  Slime  tiirmer  j>erii>«l,  it  had  hvcu  the  hcouq  of  a  munler.  A  brutal  hus- 
band had  draggi"*!  his  wife  by  the  hair  u]>  and  down  the  stairs,  ami  then  killed 
her.  ( >n  the  annivei-^ary  of  the  murdt-r  —  and  what  day  that  was  no  one  knew  — 
there  were  sights  ami  sounds  —  flitting  garments  ilraggled  in  blo<xl,  plaintive 
screams,  striiorfvrri  trurt{pque  catena.  —  enttugh  to  ai)pall  the  stoutest  so])ho- 
more.  iJut,  for  mys»?lf,  I  can  truly  say,  that  I  got  through  my  fieshman  year 
without  having  S4tn  the  glutst  uf  Mr.  Wiswall  or  his  lamented  la<ly.  I  wna 
not,  ho\vi'v(fr,  s«»rry  when  the  twelvemontli  was  up,  and  I  was  transferred  to 
that  light,  airy,  well-ventilate<l  room.  No.  *J0  HoUis  ;  being  the  inner  room, 
ground-iioor,  north  entry  of  that  ancient  and  respectable  e<litice. 


COMMON    SCHOOLS   AND   COLLEGES. 

Tlie  worthy  chairman  of  the  committee  alluded  to  the  University  in  this 
place  ;  and,  lis  he  maile  the  alliision,  the  th«>ught  crossi'd  my  mind  tr)  institute 
a  comparison  of  tlie  exiK^nse  with  which  the  University  and  the  public  schools 
of  Cambridge  arc  supported.  It  may  enable  us  to  realize  how  great  an  eflFort 
is  made  by  the  citizens  of  Cand)ridge  to  support  their  public  scIkw.Is.  The 
annual  expendit«ire  tor  the  sujjport  of  our  schools  excee<ls  twenty  th«)U>and  dol- 
lars, with«.)Ut  including  the  building  and  repair  of  sclu'ol-liouses.  Last  year  it 
was  twenty-one  thousand  dollars.  Now  the  University,  as  we  all  know,  is  by 
fir  the  i.Mest  and  best  cikIowimI  in  the  c«'untry  ;  but  the  whole  annual  income 
of  its  fun«ls  appli.:able  to  the  business  of  instruction  (I  speak  of  Harvani  Col- 
lege proper,  atid  not  of  the  professional  an'l  scientific  schools  c«.nne<!ted  with 
the  Unixeraity),  is  less  than  that  sum.     All  that  the  liberality  of  the  .Slate  and 
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the  bounty  of  individuals  for  two  centuries  have  accumulated  on  this  favored 
Beat  of  learning,  in  the  shape  of  funds  for  carrying  on  the  work  of  instruction 
(and  I  do  not  include  the  cost  of  buildings,  cabinets,  and  libniries  in  reference 
to  the  University,  as  I  have  not  included  the  cost  of  school-houses,  apparatus, 
and  libraries  in  reference  to  the  schools),  does  not  yield  so  large  a  sum  annu- 
ally, as  the  city  of  Cambridge  appropriates  to  support  this  system  of  common 
school  education. 

WHAT   COMMON-SCHOOL   EDUCATION    DOE?. 

I  certainly  cannot  on  this  occasion,  and  in  the  few  minutes'  time  still  left 
me,  undertake  to  treat  this  mighty  theme  in  all  its  bearings  ;  but  [  do  not  de- 
spair, even  in  a  few  sentences,  of  suggesting  to  you  the  great  p(»iiits  uf  the  argu- 
ment. I  will  Uike  school  education  in  its  common  simple  acc'eptatinn,  as  c(in- 
fined  to  reading  and  writing  (in  which  I  include  speaking  and  composition), 
arithmetic,  and  tl»e  elements  of  natural  philosophy  ;  and  I  believe  the  exten- 
sion tu  a  wliole  community  of  the  means  of  obtaining  such  an  cniucation  witli- 
out  cost,  is  sutlicient  to  ell'ect  all  I  ascribe  to  it.  It  is  scarcely  uecessiry  to  say 
that  I  do  not,  in  these  statements,  hold  up  education  as  a  creotiri  cause.  I 
take  into  the  account  the  simntaneous  cou|)eration  of  the  mysteriiaiH  princij'le 
of  intelligence,  with  all  its  pi*i-ceptive  faculties,  bestowetl  and  tjuickene*!  by  the 
Author  »>f  our  being  ;  just  as  the  farmer,  wiien  he  describes  the  etiijct  of  the 
various  jjrtKjesses  of  husbandry,  includes  the  cooi>eration  of  those  inscrutable 
principles  of  vegetable  growth,  which  philosophy  strives  in  vain  to  analyze, 
but  without  wiiich  not  an  ear  of  corn  is  ripened. 

With  this  explanation  I  say,  sir,  that  common  reading  and  writing,  that  is, 
in  a  Word,  the  use  of  language  as  a  system  of  visible  and  audible  signs  of 
thought,  is  the  great  prerogative  of  our  nature  as  rational  beings.  I  siy  that 
when  we  have  Jicquired  the  mastery  of  this  system  of  audible  and  visible  signs, 
we  have  done  the  greatest  thing,  as  it  seems  to  me,  as  far  ais  intellect  is  cou- 
cernetl,  which  can  be  <lone  by  a  nitioual  man.  It  is  so  common  that  ^^e  do  not 
much  reflect  upon  it  ;  but,  like  other  common  things,  it  hides  a  great  mystery 
of  our  nature.  When  we  have  learnwl  how,  by  giving  an  impulse  with  our 
Tocal  organs  to  the  air,  by  making  a  few  black  marks  on  a  piece  of  paper,  to 
establish  a  direct  sympathy  between  our  invisible  and  spiritual  es."*eiiee  and  that 
of  other  men,  so  that  they  can  see  and  hear  what  is  passing  in  our  minds,  just 
as  if  thought  and  feeling  themselves  were  visible  and  audible,  —  not  only  so, 
when  in  the  same  way  we  establish  a  communication  between  min«l  and  min  I 
in  ages  and  countries  the  most  nunote,  we  have  wrought  a  miracle  of  human 
power  and  skill,  which  I  never  reflect  upon  without  awe.  Can  we  realize,  sir, 
that  in  this  way  we  have,  through  the  medium  of  the  disclamation  of  these  chil- 
dren, been  ]uldressc<l  this  morning  by  Demosthenes  and  (Mcero,  by  Burke  and 
Fox  ?  Well,  sir,  all  this  is  done  by  writing,  reading  ami  speakin.::.  It  is  :i 
result  of  these  simple  o])erations.  When  y<m  tell  me  a  boy  has  learne^l  to  read, 
you  tell  me  that  he  has  entered  into  an  intellectual  partnership  not  only  with 
every  living  contemjKJrary,  but  with  every  mind  ever  created  that  has  left  a 
record  of  itself  on  the  pages  of  science  and  literature  ;  and  when  he  has  leanio«l 
to  write,  he  has  acquire<l  the  means  of  S)>eakiug  to  generations  and  ages  that 
will  exist  a  thousand  ycjirs  hence.  It  all  comes  back  to  the  use  of  language. 
The  press,  the  electric  telegraph,  are  only  impn)venients  in  the  mode  of  com- 
munication. The  wonderful  thing  is  that  the  mysterious  signitiomce  of 
thought,  the  mvisible  action  of  spirit,  can  be  jembodieil  in  sounds  and  signs 
addressed  to  the  eye  and  car.  Instead  of  wondering  that  among  speaking, 
writing,  and  reading  men  you  have  occasionally  a  Shakspeare,  a  Bacon,  or  a 
Franklin,  my  wonder  is  to  see  these  Iwys  and  girls,  after  a  few  years'  training, 
able  to  express,  in  written  marks  and  spoken  sounds,  the  subtlest  shades  of 
thought,  and  that  in  two  or  three  languages. 

The  next  branch  of  common-school  eiducation  is  arithmetic,  the  science  of 
nnmbcrs,  the  elements  of  mathematics.  This  is  in  reality  a  branch  of  the  great 
department  of  language,  a  species  of  composition  ;  but  of  so  peculiar  a  nature 
as  to  constitute  a  separate  science.  This  is  another  of  the  great  master-keys  of 
life.  With  it  the  astronomer  opens  the  depths  of  the  heavens  ;  the  engineer, 
the  gates  of  the  mountains  ;  the  navigator,  the  pathways  of  the  deep.    The 
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skilful  amin^^enient,  the  rapid  han«lliri!j  of  ficuro^,  is  a  perfect  ma^cian's 
fraud.  Theiiiijrhty  conunerceof  the  L'niteil  State's,  foreign  and  domestic,  pawes 
throuf^h  the  Umks  kept  hy  ^jOIlle  thi.)iiMiii«U  of  dilif^ent  and  faithful  clerks. 
Eight  hundreil  Inxikki'epers,  in  the  [\.\nk  nf  Iln^jrliuid,  strike  the  monetary 
balance's  of  half  the  civilizt.»«l  'i^orld.  Thi-ir  skill  and  accuracy  in  applying  the 
o<jnniion  rule.^)  of  arithmetic  are  ay  im]>ort:int  as  the  enterprise  ami  capital  of 
the  men:hant,  or  the  industry  and  0'»iira;re  f>f  the  navij^ator.  I  look  upon  a 
well-kept  leil^r  with  Something  of  the  ple:i?4ure  with  which  I  gaze  (in  a  picture 
or  a  i^tatue.  It  is  a  beautiful  work  of  art.  it  is  by  arithmetical  rules,  aud 
geomctric.-il  dia^irams,  aud  algebraical  foniiuhc,  that  the  enginiM^r  digs  an 
underground  rivor-chanuel  for  an  iiilund  lake,  and  carries  a  stream  of  fresh 
Water  into  every  h«>use  in  a  crowtUil  capital.  Many  as»late-full  of  vulgar  frac- 
tions has  Ixren  tiixnre*!  out,  to  enable  our  neighbors  in  Boston  to  sip  a  glass  of 
0»chituate  ;  and  I  suppose,  sir,  a  g(M><l  many  of  the  citizens  of  rambridge 
think  it  is  pretty  nearly  lime  that  we  ^ln'uld  go  to  work  on  the  s:ime  sum. 

Then  c«ii:ie  the  elements  of  natural  philositphy  and  natural  science,  the  laws 
of  organic  and  inorganic  nature,  of  which  something  is  taught  in  <iur  common 
schcKils.  Is  it  Wonderful  that  a  community,  in  which  this  knowh^Ige  is  diffused, 
should  multiply  it>elf  a  hundnnl-lJild  ?  I  mrtin  is  it  wonderful  tliat  one  well- 
taught  man  should  do  the  work  of  unin*<tructed  thousands?  Mythology  tells 
us  of  liriareus  with  his  hundreil  hands,  ami  Argus  with  his  hundre«l  eyes  ;  but 
these  are  only  faint  images  of  the  increa.-e«l  strength  and  sharpent»d  vision 
which  knowleilge  imparts  to  the  well  ivlmvite^l.  Mr.  Agassiz  H'es  a  great  deal 
more  with  his  two  ryes  tlian  Argus  did  with  his  hundn>d.  Mr.  Bond  beholds  a 
8;itellite  rif  N«'ptune' in  the  fleptlis  of  the  hwivens,  three  thousand  millions  of 
miles  from  the  sun,  a  body  perhaps  not  five  hundrwl  miles  in  diameter,  as 
e>i!*ily  as  the  diver  Iwholds  a  pear!  oyst^-r  in  seven  fathoms  of  water.  No  Titan 
tliat  Ibiiglit  with  .lu])iter,  and  pile<l  Os^a  upi.n  IVlion,  had  as  much  strength  in 
his  arm,  as  the  engine«*r  his  in  his  thumb  and  linger,  when  he  turns  the  screw 
that  lets  the  steam  into  the  cylinder  <.f  his  engine.  What  is  there  in  the  Ara- 
bian Nights  like  the  skill  of  Uie  Metallurgist,  who  converts  a  shap<'less  piece  of 
inui  ore  into  the  nuiinspring  of  a  watch?  What  was  there  in  Michael  Scott's 
book  to  compare  with  the  piuctical  neonnuancy  of  the  chemist? 

Now  the>i*  are  branches  of  kn(>wle<lge  of  which  the  elements  an>  taught  at  oup 
schools  ;  and  n(>ed  I  urge  that  sueh  a  ei>ntrol  of  the  signs  of  thought,  such  a 
posHes<*ion  of  the  keys  of  knowle«lg»',  such  a  consciousness  of  power  over  nature 
as  results  from  this  actiuaintance  with  her  mysteries,  is  <juite  sutlicient  in  the 
ainrreirate  t()  giv<?  a  chanR-ter  to  a  Community  ;  not  certainly  to  i^nxluce  won- 
derful  etVn'ts  in  each  individual,  but  in  their  uniteil  and  continuous  operation 
to  promote  the  prosperity  of  a  ^^tate. 

CONDITIONS    OF    A    (JOOD  SCHOOL. 

These  liberal  j»e(runiary  appropriations,  however,  are  but  the  first  step  ;  they 
giveviu  seho<»l-ln'USes,  schonl-libraries,  tipj)aratus,  and  fuel,  and  the  salaries 
of  tea<'hers  ;  but  the  teairhers  themselves  ai-e  not  to  >h'*  had  merely  by  paying 
for  them.  A  cla.-s  of  skilful,  aceomplish».'«l,  and  conscientious  teachers  can 
only  be  gra'lu.illy  formed.  They  must  Ik*  men  jind  women,  a  considerable  part 
of  them,  \\iv>  have  chosen  the  work  <»f  e<lucati«)n  as  the  business  of  their  lives  ; 
who  give  io  it  their  time,  tlieir  abilities,  and  their  hearts.  Such  a  chiss  of 
twiolHjrs  is  iK't  to  be  had  by  asking  ftir  it.  It  must  form  itself  in  the  bos(>m  of 
an  int»'lligent  and  virtuous  community,  that  knows  how  to  prize  them,  that 
holds  them  in  high  esteem,  as  some  «tf  its  m»»st  himored  public  servants.  There 
are  jM-rtions  of  i^ir  country,  in  which,  if  y«»u  wei*e  to  stud  them  thick  with  our 
beaunful  seho«,.!-houses,  \\ith  all  their  applianc(»s,  apparatus,  and  libraries,  you 
couM  not  Work  the  system  f5>r  want  of  teachers,  nor  get  the  teachers  merely  by 
advertisin::  for  them.  Sir,  I  say  it  for  no  purjwse  of  compliment  in  this  place  ; 
the  Si"h<Htl-te:ii'h(rr!  in  this  community  constitute  a  cla.ss  inferior  in  n»spectabil- 
ity  to  no  other,  n-ii'lering  the  most  important  services,  by  no  means  over-com- 
pen«<ate<l,  ratlier  th**  ievei*se.  I  consider  their  character  and  rejnitation  as  a 
pait  of  tin*  nHiral  treasure  <»f  tho  ]>ublic,  whi<?h  we  cannot  prize  too  highly. 

('|<'«<i''v  eirnncted  with  the  tearlnM*.  and  of  the  utmost  im|M>rtance  in  a  good 
school  ^y^t-iii,  is  ih:»  S!'hix»l  committee,  a  most  efficient  part  of  the  educational 
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mMhinery.  Much  of  the  prosperity  of  our  schools  depends  upon  the<e  commit* 
tees.  They  stand  between  all  the  interests,  parents,  pupils,  and  the  public  ; 
connect  them  all,  mediate  between  them  all.  An  intelligent  committee  is  the 
teacher's  great  ally.  They  witness  his  labors,  and  mark  the  prnticicncy  of  the 
pupils.  They  counsel  him  in  cases  of  doubt ;  share  or  assume  tlie  responsibil- 
ity in  cases  of  difficulty.  A  community  may  think  itself  highly  favored  when 
gentlemen  of  respectability  in  the  several  professions,  and  in  the  active  callings 
of  life,  can  be  found,  as  in  the  city  of  Caiubridgo  at  the  present  time,  to  uuder- 
take  this  laborious  and  responsible  office.  Nor  will  an  efficient  school  system 
readily  be  sustained  where  this  cannot  be  done.  I  own,  sir,  I  witness  with 
admiration  the  spectacle  of  gentlemen,  whom  I  know  to  be  burdened  with  heavy 
and  incessant  duties  of  their  own,  and  are  yet  willing,  day  after  day,  and  wees 
after  week,  in  summer  and  in  winter,  to  devote  themselves  to  a  lalxtrious, 
thorough,  and  conscientious  examination  of  the  schools  ;  besides  lo«>king  in 
upon  them  frecjuently,  and  being  always  accessible  (or  counsel  and  diix^ction,  in 
the  intervals  of  the  periodical  visitations. 

But,  sir,  all  this  is  not  enough.  In  order  that  the  school  should  prosper,  no 
small  part  of  the  work  must  be  done  at  home.  Let  the  father  and  the  mother, 
who  think  that  their  child  has  made  but  little  progress  at  school,  Ijear  this  in 
mind.  I  am  almost  tempted  to  say,  without  intending  a  paradox,  that  half  of 
the  government,  if  not  of  the  instruction  of  the  school,  must  be  done  at  home. 
This  I  will  say,  that  if  nothing  is  done  at  home  to  support  the  teacher,  his 
labor  is  doubled.  The  parent  must  take  an  interest  in  his  boy*s  or  his  girl's 
pursuits,  and  let  that  interest  l)e  seen.  It  is  shocking  to  reflect  how  often  the 
child  is  sent  to  school  *'  to  get  him  out  of  the  way."  There  will  be  no  good 
schools  in  the  community  whei-e  that  is  the  prevalent  motive.  No,  he  must  be 
(Mnt  there  for  his  good  and  yours.  Your  heart  must  go  with  him.  He  is  not 
an  alien  and  a  plague,  to  be  got  rid  of  for  so  many  hours.  He  is  a  part  of 
yourself  ;  what  he  learns,  you  learn  ;  it  is  your  own  continued  existence,  in 
which  you  love  yourself  with  a  heavenly  disintei'estedness.  And  yet  you  are 
not  to  let  your  parental  fondness  blind  you.  Bo  not  listen  to  every  tale  of 
childish  grievance  against  the  miuiter.  The  presumption  is,  that  nine  times  out 
of  ten  the  grievance  is  imaginary  ;  in  truth,  the  presumption  is  always  so, 
mnerally  the  fact  is  so.  Then,  too,  the  parent's  cooperation  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  in  other  ways.  For  many  of  the  short-comings  of  scholars,  the 
parents  are  the  party  to  blame.  It  is  their  fault,  if  he  stays  at  home  for  a 
breath  of  cold  air  or  a  drop  of  rain.  It  is  the  fault  of  a  fkther  or  mother,  if 
the  poor  child  cannot  get  his  breakfast  in  season,  or  if  his  clothes  are  not  in 
wearing  condition.  Let  the  child  see  betimes  that,  in  tlie  opinion  of  his  ptirents, 
going  to  school  is  one  of  the  most  important  things  to  be  attended  to  in  the 
coarse  of  the  day,  and  he  will  so  regard  it  himself. 

HALF   A   CKNTCRY   AGO. 

In  fact,  ^fr.  Cliairman,  there  are  few  things  in  which  the  rapid  progress  of 
the  country  is  so  apparent  as  in  its  institutions  for  educ4Ltion.  The  learneil  Sec- 
retary of  the  Board  of  Education  (Rev.  Dr.  Sears)  has  just  alluded  to  the 
defects  of  the  schools  in  some  remote  parts  of  the  (Commonwealth,  unfavorably 
situated  in  this  respect  I  dare  say  his  representations  are  correct ;  but  the 
younger  part  of  this  audience  would  not  believe  mo,  no  one  scarcely  whose  own 
recollection  did  not  confirm  it  would  believe  me,  if  I  were  to  describe  the  state 
of  what  were  called  good  schools  when  I  was  myself  a  school-boy,  more  years 
too,  Mr.  Chairman,  than  I  believe  I  shall  tell  you.  I  allude  to  the  c<mdition 
of  the  best  public  schools  of  that  day.  The  instruction  in  what  nre  commonly 
called  the  English  branches  was  confined  to  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  gram- 
mar, and  geography,  all  taught  according  to  very  defective  methods,  and  with 
the  help  of  poor  manuals.  The  books  for  reading  and  speaking  were  either 
foreign,  some  of  them  consisting  of  matter  selected  without  judgment  and  taste, 
and  ill-adapted  to  this  country,  or,  if  of  domestic  maniifiicture,  not  much 
belter  adapted,  on  that  account,  to  form  the  taste  of  the  young  American 
speaker  or  reader.  In  fact,  our  native  literature,  at  that  time,  afibnleil  but 
scanty  materials  for  a  useful  and  interesting  selection.  In  grammar,  we  had  a 
^ery  imperfect  abridgment  of  a  work  of  but  moderate  merit  in  its  original 
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form.  For  arithmetic  we  depended  on  the  work  of  Pike.  I  desire  to  speak 
respectfully  of  it«  as  I  learned  from  it  what  little  I  learned  at  all  of  the  noble 
science  of  uuuAers  ;  and,  in  fact,  in  the  elementary  rules,  there  cannot  be 
room  for  niucn  diversity  of  metho^l.  But  good  or  bad,  there  were  few  schools 
that  carrietl  the  pupil  far  beyond  the  Rule  of  Three.  Single  and  double  fel- 
lowship was  rather  a  rare  attainment,  and  aUig:ition,  me<lial  and  alternate,  a 
thing  to  talk  of.  As  for  logarithms,  geometry'  and  its  various  applications,  and 
algebra,  they  belongeil  to  a  terra  incoynita^Mf  which  no  school-boy  ever  heard, 
who  had  not  an  older  brother  at  college.  As  to  tlie  blackboard,  [  never  lieard 
of  such  a  thing  at  school.  Geograpliy  was  taught,  at  that  day,  from  very  im- 
perfect compends  ;  it  was  continc-d  to  a  rehe>irsal  of  a  few  meagre  facts  in 
physical  geography,  and  a  few  barren  statistical  details,  which  ceasevl  to  be 
true  while  you  were  repeating  them.  The  attention  of  the  learner  was  never 
calle^l  to  the  philosophy  of  tliis  beautiful  brancli  of  knowledge  ;  he  was  taught 
nothing  of  the  relations  in  which  man  stands  to  the  wonderful  globe  on  which 
he  is  pUcetl.  No  glimpse  was  given  him  of  the  action  and  reaction  upon  each 
other,  in  this  department  of  knowleilge,  of  nature  and  man.  A  globe,  I 
believe,  I  never  saw  at  a  public  school  near  enough  to  touch  it.  I  am  not  sure 
that  I  was  ever  in  the  same  mom  with  one,  at  that  period  of  my  life,  though  I 
will  not  s]K':(k  with  entire  Contidence  on  that  point.  A  large  and  accurate  map 
was  never  exhibite«l  in  scho«)l  fifty  years  ago.  I  do  not  8i)eak  of  such  beautiful 
maps  as  tin '.•?«•  now  constructing  under  the  superintendence  of  Professor  Ouyot, 
with  their  adminible  ethnographical  indications,  isothermal  lines,  vegetable 
boundaries,  oceanic  currents,  and  careful  delinoations  of  those  breaks  in  the 
mountain  chains,  which  have  determined  the  paths  of  civilization.  I  do  not 
speak  of  these  retinements  with  which  the  eyes  of  the  young  student  of  geog- 
raphy nre  <laily  feasted  at  the  present  day,  but  of  large,  distinct,  well-executed 
maps  of  any  kind  ;  1  never  saw  one  at  M'hool.  The  name  of  natural  or  moral 
philos(>phy  was  never  heard  in  our  Kngii.nh  schools  at  that  day  ;  it  w:is  much 
if  some  sni.ili  smattering  of  those  branches  was  tauglit  in  the  upper  classes  at 
our  best  academies.  The  same  mav  be  Siiid  of  all  the  branches  of  natural  sci- 
ence,  such  as  chemistry,  Z(.»oh)gy,  an<l  botany,  which  have  l)een  so  well  unfolded 
to  y<m  at  tiie  High  Sclu^ol  during  the  last  two  years,  ]mrtly  in  the  stated  routine 
of  instruction,  and  partly  in  tlic  admirable  lectures  kindly  given  to  you  by 
Professor  Ag:ts><iz.  There  was  \w  philosophical  or  scientific  apjxjiratus  furnished 
at  the  hcli'jols  in  my  day,  with  the  exception,  as  I  remember,  in  a  single  in- 
stance, of  a  rickety  ginicrack  that  was  called  a  pliinriarium^  and  sliowi'il  how 
the  hea\enly  bodies  do  nut  move.  As  for  a  school  library,  with  which,  my 
young  frien<l>,  yuu  are  so  well  provide*!,  there  was  not  in  any  scIuh)!  I  ever 
utten(ie<l  so  much  fis  lialf  a  d<)/.<*n  Uniks  bearing  that  name.  There  was  indeed 
at  the  acatlemy  at  Kxeter,  whujh  it  was  my  goml  fortune  to  attend  for  a  few 
month:<  before  I  entered  culle;^e,  a  library,  containing,  [  believe,  some  valuable, 
though  pn.'baMy  rather  antitjuated  volumes.  It  was  my  privilege,  while  I  was 
a  pupil,  neM4-  io  see  the  inside  of  that  apartment  ;  privilege,  1  say,  sir,  for  it 
w:is  the  place  where  the  severer  discipline  of  the  institution,  in  rar(^  coses  of 
nee<l,  was  a-lministercl. 

Ilinr  i'X!\u«Url  p<^niltu»,  ct  sirvji  sonare 

\  crlKTd. 

We,  little  fellows,  sir,  got  to  have  the  nn)St  disagreeable  associations  with  the 
very  name  of  library.  I  ought  to  add,  in  justice  to  our  honored  preceptor, 
good  Dr.  Abbott,  tliat  the  u-<e  cf  the  library  for  any  such  purpose  was  a  very 
rare  occurrence,  lie  possesse<l  the  happy  skill,  Mr.  Smith,  which  I  am  grat- 
ifie<i  to  say  has  not  die<l  with  him,  of  governing  a  school  by  persuasion  and 
influence,  and  not  by  force  and  terror. 

As  to  the  learne«l  languages  an<l  classical  literature  generally,  they  were 
very  poorly  taui^ht  in  those  days.  I  do  not  like  to  speak  disparagingly  of  men 
and  thinjrs  gone  by.  The  deft.H3ts  were  at  le;ist  vi/i</  (eui  non  hominum,hvLi 
defects  they  were  of  the  grossi'st  kind.  The  study  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  was 
contine<l  to  cursory  rearling  of  the  easier  authors  ;  a  little  construing  and  pars- 
ing, as  we  called  it.  The  idiom  and  genius  of  the  languages  were  not  unfolded  to 
us  ;  nor  tlie  mann(?r  of  the  different  writ»'rs  ;  nor  the  various  illustrative  learn- 
ing necessary  to  render  the  text  which  waa  read,  intelligible.     Wc  got  the  lesson 
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to  recite,  and  that  was  alL  Of  Prosody,  wo  were  taught  little  ;  of  versification 
nothing.  I  was  never  set  to  make  an  hexameter  or  a  pentameter  verse  at  any 
school,  or,  I  may  add,  college,  in  my  life  ;  nor  did  I  ever  do  it,  till  I  was  old 
enough  to  have  children  at  school,  who  asked  my  assistance. 

As  for  text-hooks  and  editions,  they  were  all  foreign,  and,  I  may  add,  com- 
pared with  those  of  the  present  day,  both  native  and  foreign,  all  poor.  Mas- 
ter Chcever*s  Accidence,  Corderius,  and  £utropius,  with  an  Knglish  translation 
in  parallel  columns,  were  the  books  with  which  the  study  of  Latin  was  com- 
menced half  a  century  ago. 

Such  were  the  schools  ;  and  the  school-houses  were  in  keeping  with  them  ; 
for  the  most  part  cheerless  and  uninviting  in  the  extreme  ;  cold  in  winter,  hot 
in  summer,  without  ventilation,  destitute  of  everything  re^^uired  for  accommo- 
dation, comfort,  or  health. 

VACATION. 

But  it  is  fully  time  to  close  those  remarks  ;  let  me  do  it  with  a  single  word 
of  counsel  to  our  young  friends,  who  are  still  to  enjoy  the  advautages  of  this 
institution,  — a  bit  of  advice  suggested  by  one  of  the  laws  of  our  nature.  The 
force  of  habit  is  very  great  I  remember  hearing  an  anecdote  of  one  of  the 
members  of  the  Massachusetts  Convention  of  1820,  who  was  so  regular  in  his 
daily  attendance,  that  he  went  up  to  the  State-house  the  day  aflor  the  conven- 
tion was  dissolved,  and  wondei^  his  colleagues  did  not  appear.  Now,  I  hardly 
suppose  any  of  you  will  actually  go  down  to  the  school-house  in  vacation,  but 
if  you  should  be  tempted  to  continue  in  the  holidays  your  habit  of  studying 
six,  eight,  or  ten  hours  a  day,  as  you  do  in  term-time,  let  me  caution  you 
against  it.  Such  uninterrupted  exertion  all  the  year  round  will  not  be  good 
for  your  health.  Give  yourselves  a  little  repose  as  a  matter  of  duty.  If  your 
parents  propose  to  you  some  little  excursion,  do  not  churlishly  refuse.  Take  the 
times  and  seasons  as  they  come  along,  enjoy  term-time  as  much  us  you  please, 
but  do  not  murmur  at  vacation.  Make  it  a  sea^n  of  relaxation,  and,  if  possi- 
ble, of  pleasure,  in  order  that,  when  it  is  over,  you  may  rush  back  to  your 
duties  with  a  keener  test  With  this  parting  counsel,  I  bid  you,  my  young 
friends,  an  affectionate  ikrewell,  and  tender  to  you,  Mr.  Smith,  and  you,  gen- 
tlemen of  the  committee,  my  b€»t  wishes  for  the  continued  pro^^perity  of  the 
Cambridge  Iligh  SohooL 

[These  historical  reminiscences  are  selected  from  different  addresses 
made  by  Mr.  Everett  when  President  of  the  University  at  Cambridge, 
at  the  annual  exhibition  of  the  High  School  in  that  town,  and  from 
other  addresses  made  at  the  Boston  School  Festival,  and  at  one  of 
the  meetings  of  the  alunmi  of  Harvard  College.  The  passages  on  the 
"  Conditions  of  a  Good  School,"  and  on  »*  Vacation,"  are  also  taken 
from  the  addresses  at  the  Cambridge  High  School.] 

POPULAR  EDUCATION  AND  SOUND  SCIENCE.* 

But  it  is  more  than  time  to  proceed  to  the  second  point,  which  I  proposed 
briefly  to  illustrate,  —  the  favorable  influence  of  the  extension  of  the  means  of 
education,  and  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  on  the  progress  of  sound  science.  It 
is  a  pretty  common  suggestion,  that  while  the  more  abundant  means  of  popu- 
lar education,  existing  at  the  present  day,  may  have  occasioned  the  diffusion  of 
a  considerable  amount  of  superficial  knowledge,  the  effect  has  been  unfavorable 
to  the  growth  of  profound  science.  I  am  inclined  to  think  this  view  of  the 
subject  entirely  erroneous,  —  an  inference  by  no  means  warranted  by  the  prem- 
ises from  which  it  is  drawn.  It  is  no  doubt  true,  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
increased  facilities  for  education,  the  number  of  students  of  all  descriptions, 
both  readers  and  writers,  is  almost  indefinitely  multiplied,  and  with  this  in- 

*  Tram  an  addrcH  delivered  before  the  literary  eocletiei  of  Amheret  College,  Aug.  25, 1835. 
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crease  in  the  entire  number  of  perennsi  wlio  have  enjoyp^l,  in  n  jrroftter  or  l«s 
degree,  udvantagres  fur  improving  their  minds,  the  uumlfcr  of  hiilf-taii^ht  ar.i 
superficial  prt'teu'lers  has  become  })r«ij>ortiouiibly  groater.  Ktluoatiiu,  A»:rvh, 
at  Ktmo  porioiN  of  the  vrorhl,  hus  Kmui  a  very  rare  acco!iii)li.'»hun'nt  vt'  a  h-j:h*T 
gifted  and  fortunate  few,  —  at  other  tim(>8,  an  atbiinment  attendtnl  with  oi>K<id- 
erablediliiculty,  and  almost  con  tine!  to  professetl  !»oholarsi!,  —  ha.-*  U'come.  in  this 
c<»untry  at  least,  one  of  the  public  birth rijfhts  of  fivemen,  ami,  liko  every  other 
birthright,  is  >ubject  to  lye  abiiHcl.  in  this  Ktate  of  things,  those  whu  Icibitu- 
ally  l(Kik  at  the  dark  side  of  atfairs,  —  often  witnes.-ing  tlie  armgant  ili>|.'.ays  of 
superficial  learning,  Inioks  «if  great  pretenJiiii'U  an«l  little  >alue,  mulriplitHl 
and  circulate«l,  by  all  the  art;>  ami  machinery  of  an  enterpri^ing  and  pn>^|H'r-> 
ous  age,  and  in  all  things  muoh  forwardness  an<l  show,  often  un:ii-Oi>iiip  init>l 
by  worth  and  substance, —  are  apt  to  infer  a  d^viine  of  sound  lejirning.  Mini  Unik 
back,  with  a  sigh,  to  what  they  imagine  to  have  ))een  tlie  more  Milid  eruilition 
of  former  days,     but  I  deem  this  opinion  without  n.'al  foundition  in  truth. 

It  is  an  age,  T  grant,  of  chnip  fame.  A  sort  of  literary  macliinery  exi>t*. 
of  which  the  patent  paper-mill,  the  ])ower-pivss,  the  newspapers,  m:iga/ini'!t 
and  reviews,  the  rea'lmg  clul>s  au'l  circulating  libraries,  aiv  j<«nue  i-f  thr  prin- 
cipal spring"'  anil  levers,  by  means  of  which  almost  anything,  in  the  .»<h!»pe  of 
a  b»^ik,  is  throw^n  into  a  sort  of  notoriety,  miscalle«l  n*put:itii>n.  The  weakest 
distillation  of  -!«it't  sentiment  from  the  poet's  Corner  tl«iws  r.-uud  a  bir^iir  eiivle 
of  admin^rs  th.m  Paradise  I/ost,  when  first  u?*here«i  to  the  world  ;  .ind  the 
most  narc«»tic  intiiction  of  the  quarterly  critical  press  {ufisit  inriJiii  r»*- .'•'>  no 
doubt  far  exce1«<  tlie  ,\'ortiin  Orijunnin  in  the  numU-r  of  its  coiitttuporary 
rea-lers.  But  iiotiiing  is  to  1h»  inferre<l,  from  this  state  of  things,  in  »li>ii.ir:»gi^ 
nient  of  the  learning  an<l  scholarship  of  tlie  n;re.  All  thnt  it  pro\i"<  l^.  that 
with  a  viisr.  iliiluHitdi  of  u>eful  kno\vle<l:^n.^ — with  an  asti»nisiiing  n)niti]'lieMtion 
of  the  iiH'.iii*!  c,t'  e-lucatjon,  >ind,  us  I  firmly  believe,  with  a  pnHJigious  gri»wth 
of  true  »icience,  there  has  sprung  up,  by  natuial  association,  a  hi  st  of  tritlera 
and  ]>reteii'li  i>,  like  a  growth  »jf  rank  \\ei'(ls,  with  a  rich  erop,  on  a  fertile  st)il. 

But  then*  wrr«'  sun-ly  always  pretenders  in  science  aiiil  litenitui-e,  in  every 
age  of  the  world  ;  nor  must  we  sup|K»se,  Iwcause  their  works  and  their  names 
have  |»eri?hed,  tliat  tln-y  existed  in  a  Mii;iller  proportion  formerly  thin  now. 
h^oloiuon  intimnte^  a  complaint  of  the  number  of  books  in  his  d:iy,  whieh  he 
probably  wouhl  not  have  done,  if  they  had  been  all  good  books.  The  xojjhista 
in  Gie(;ee  were  ^w.lrn  preteiiih'rs  and  dealers  in  wtu'ds,  —  the  most  completely 
organi7.i*<l  body  of  lenrned  <|uai'ks  that  ever  existe<l.  Bavins  and  .M:e\iiis  were 
certainly  not  the  only  worthless  jioets  in  ll«»me  ;  and  from  the  nge  of  the  gnim- 
marians  an  I  critics  of  the  Alexandrian  sclii»ol,  thri^ugh  tluit  of  the  monkish 
(chronicler-*  and  the  schoolmen  of  the  middle  age*,  and  the  mystics  of  the  six- 
te^'iith  and  sevent»K'nth  centuries,  the  kingilom  of  learned  dulness  and  empty 
pii-t'essi'ii  has  lieen  kept  up,  under  an  unbroktrn  succeasion  of  leaden  (ir  bnizeu 
potentat<'s.  If  the  sul»jet:ts  at  the  present  day  seem  m(»re  numerous  than  for- 
merly, it  is  only  in  proportion  to  the  increase  in  the  entire  nuiiibei*s  of  the  read- 
ing :ind  writing  wj.rM  ;  and  bwause  the  sagricious  hand  ot  time  brushes  away 
tii»'  false  preten.-ions  of  former  diys,  leaving  real  talent  and  sound  learning  the 
more  conspicuous  lor  standing  alone. 

But,  as  in  elder  days,  notwithstanding  this  unbroken  sway  of  false  lore  and 
vnin  phil«i-ophy,  the  line  of  the  truly  wi^e  and  soundly  lejirned  was  also  pre- 
served entire  ;  as  the  lights  of  the  world  have  in  all  former  ages  successively 
rlsiMi,  illuminating  the  dwp  darkness,  and  ^»ut^hining  the  delusixe  meteors  ;  so, 
at  the  prcent  day,  I  am  lirmly  convjncetl  that  there  is  nnu'e  patient  learning, 
true  j»hih«sophy,  fruitful  science,  and  various  knowliMlge,  than  at  any  former 
time.  15\  th"  side  of  the  hosts  of  tfU]»erfici!il,*arr<»gant,  and  often  nnprincipletl 
pivtenders,  in  every  department,  there  is  a  niultitmle  innumerable  of  the 
devoleil  lovers  of  truth,  whom  no  labor  can  exhaust,  no  obstacles  can  iliscour- 
agH,  no  ln'lght  of  atLiinment  dazzle  ;  and  who,  in  ev(»ry  branch  of  knowleilge, 
sicreil  and  jtrofine,  moral,  physical,  exact,  and  critical,  ha\e  carried  and  are 
carrying  the  gl(»rious  banner  oi  true  science  into  regions  of  investigation 
wholly  unex[»lore<l  in  elder  times.  Let  me  not  be  mistaken.  I  mean  not  arro- 
gantly to  detract  from  the  fame  of  the  few  great  masters  of  the  mind,  —  the 
gifted  few,  who.  from  age  to  age,  after  Umg  centuries  liave. intervened,  have 
appeared  ;  aiid  Lave  risen,  as  ail  are  ready  to  allow,  above  all  rivalry.     After- 
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time  alone  can  pronounce  whether  this  age  has  produced  minds  worthy  to  be 
olaesed  in  their  select  circle.  But  this  aside,  —  1  cannot  comprehend  the  phi- 
losophy by  which  we  a&iume  as  probable,  nor  do  I  see  the  state  of  facts  by 
which  we  must  admit  as  actually  existing,  an  intellectual  degeneracy  at  the 
present  day,  either  in  Europe  or  in  this  country.  I  see  not  why  the  multiplica- 
tion of  popular  guides  to  partial  attainments, — why  the  fiicilitieB,  that  abuund 
ibr  the  acquisition  of  superficial  schularahip,  should,  in  the  natural  operation 
of  things,  either  diminish  the  number  of  powerful  and  original  mindn,  or  sat- 
isfy their  ardent  thirst  fur  aciiuJMtion,  by  a  limited  progress.  Thei-e  is  no 
doubt  that  many  of  these  im{>rovcn)ents  in  the  methods  of  learning,  —  many 
of  the  aids  to  the  acquisition  of  knowlc«ige,  which  are  the  product  of  the  pres- 
ent time,  are,  in  their  very  nature,  calouhitod  to  help  the  early  studies  even  of 
minds  of  the  highest  order.  It  is  a  l^iiniliar  anecdote  ot  James  Oti»,  that, 
when  he  first  obtained  a  copy  of  Bhickstone's  Commentaries,  he  observed  with 
emphasis,  that  if  he  had  possetueii  tiiat  book  when  commencing  his  btudies  of 
the  law,  it  would  have  saved  him  seven  years*  lal)or.  Would  tluAiie  seven  years 
have  borne  no  fruit  to  a  mind  like  tliat  of  James  OtisT  Though  the  use  of  ele- 
mentary treatises  of  this  kind  may  have  the  effect  to  make  many  superficial 
jurists,  who  would  otherwise  have  been  no  jurists  at  all,  I  deem  it  mere  popu- 
lar prejudice  to  suppose  that  the  march  of  original  genius  to  the  heights  of 
learning  has  been  impedc<l  by  the  {K>siK>ssion  of  these  modem  facilities  to  aid 
its  progress.  To  maintain  this  seems  to  be  little  else  than  to  condemn  an  worth- 
less the  wisdom  of  the  ages  which  have  gone  before  us.  It  is  surely  aiisurd  to 
suppose  that  we  can  do  no  more  with  the  assistance  of  our  p^e<leco!«^or^,  thau 
without  it ;  that  the  teachings  of  one  generation,  instead  of  enlightening,  con- 
found and  stupefy  that  which  succeeds  ;  and  that  **  when  we  stand  on  the 
shoulders  of  our  ancestors,  we  cannot  see  so  far  as  from  the  ground.'*  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  happiest  laws  of  intellectual  progress, 
that  the  judicious  labors,  the  profound  reasonings,  the  sublime  discoverie;),  the 
generous  sentiments  of  gretit  inteiUHits,  rapidly  work  Uieir  way  into  the  com- 
mon channel  of  public  opinion,  find  access  to  the  general  mind,  raise  the  uni- 
versal standani  of  attainment,  correct  popular  errors,  promote  arts  of  daily 
application,  and  come  home  at  last  to  the  fireside,  in  the  fhape  of  increased 
intelligence,  skill,  comfort  and  virtue  ;  which,  in  their  turn,  by  an  instantane- 
ous reaction,  multiply  the  numlwrs  and  facilitate  the  ellbrts  of  those  who 
engage  in  the  further  investigation  and  discovery  of  tinith.  In  this  way,  a 
constant  circulation,  like  that  of  the  life-blcKxi,  takes  place  in  the  intellectual 
world.  Truth  travels  down  from  the  heights  of  philusophy  to  the  humbleiit 
walks  ef  life,  and  up  from  the  simple-st  pei'ceptions  of  an  awakened  intellect  to 
the  discoveries  which  almost  change  the  face  of  the  world.  At  every  stage  of 
its  progress  it  is  genial,  luminous,  ci'eative.  When  first  struck  out  by  some 
difetinguished  and  fortunate  gt^nius,  it  may  address  itself  only  to  a  few  minds 
of  kindred  power.  It  exists  then  only  in  the  highest  forms  of  science  ;  it  cor- 
rects former  systems,  and  authorizes  new  generalizatitms.  Discussion,  contro- 
versy begins  ;  more  truth  is  elicited,  more  errors  exploded,  more  doubts  cleared 
up,  more  phenomena  drawn  into  the  circle,  unexpectinl  connections  of  kindred 
sciences  are  trace^i,  and  in  each  step  of  the  progress,  the  number  rapidly  grows 
of  those  who  are  pre|»ared  to  comprehend  and  carry  on  some  branchv.'^i  of  the 
investigation,  —  till,  in  the  lapse  of  time,  every  order  of  intellect  has  been  kin- 
dled, from  that  of  the  sublime  discoverer  to  the  practical  machinist ;  and  every 
department  of  knowledge  been  eidarged,  fi*om  the  most  abstruse  and  transcen- 
dental theory  to  the  daily  ai'ts  of  life. 

THE   DISCIPLINE   OF   A   COLLEQE.* 

It  is  earnestly  desired  by  the  Government  and  Faculty  of  the  University,  that 
the  students  may  be  influenced  to  good  conduct  and  diligence  in  study  by 
higher  motives  than  the  fear  of  punishment ;  aiid  they  mainly  rely,  for  the  suo- 
oess  of  the  institution  as  a  place  of  lilieral  education,  on  moral  and  religious 
principle,  a  sense  of  duty,  and  the  generous  feelings  which  belong  to  young 
men  engaged  in  honorable  pursuits. 

*  This  piiMAff«  introdncM  the  chapter  on  "  DUclpUne  **  in  *'  The  Statutes  oud  Laws  of  the  Unif 
fWillj  at  Cmmbridge.**    1848. 
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MORAL    EDUCATION    AND    INTELLEOTI'aL.* 

Bat  moMl  e'iu^itirn  i«  murh  t--^  iniin^rtant  an  object  to  >•<»  '■  f:  r'^  f  How  as 
an  inci'ieutal  ertw:l  fr^'Oi  luerx-  iiternry  oiiltuiv.  It  :*hvul.l  U'  ■i'.r::.i-l  ihe  »li?- 
tinct  tluty  of  a  pr^i-y  'f  elu.".\t:-  n  t-.-  :i.  r:ij  the  vv-uu,:;  t«.'  thvso  i.  il  is  mA  qiuili- 
ties  which  win  re:r-iri  am  1  o-nuu-uil  iv|)e«'t,  —  irontleiiO^s  •  f  ^!»'j»^  rtuont, — 
propriety  of  cniuv::, — the  ni-.-ril  OMuni^o  "  that  will  ui:iko  tJ.oiii  h,it<  the 
cowanJice  of  <!  .i^z  vv>iiiL/'  —  w:K:n;jr  '•f.i'-r.ftice  to  the  laws  ■.  t  \:::ao,  — ;ind  a 
profouri'l  rvven?T.  ••.•  !*  p  -i-.t«^1  thin^'* ;  aii'l  if  iht*^  tniirs  of  ohuTUVi-.-,  I  know 
of  no  rvliar.ile  f  un  I  iti-.-n  but  sinoerv  aul  :.r\ent  rolijiious  fi.iii,  tV  ui^UnI  on 
conviction,  eulij!:tcnel  ^y  n-Ms-.m,  aii  I  !;•  iii\-'ho'l  hy  the  'ievai:  •  '  <'.rv:i»iiM*  of 
thi.-se  me.'ini'  vl'  splritiiil  imjintvomenl  which  Chrisrianity  pr^vii,?.  In  the 
fiithful  perf«.»riij;inoe  of  this?  "liity,  I  iKrlioNe  tliil  :i  place  i-f  i»'i".i.*aT"i  n.  whether 
in  Ejjroj-v  vr  Aiiit-rica,  ron'ii-i>  at  the  jiveTit  iliy  a  hi^rhor  at.  i  ::.-  u-  >eask'n- 
aMe  feervicc*  t"  ?«.c:ety,  tliaii  l-y  anythiii^  iliat  ouils  in  iTiei\»  >c'.er  lifjc  or  liter- 
ary culture.  The  uii'ler-tan'lmjr  iti  every  .lepartment  i-f  siHVu!:iti\e  or  prac- 
tical knowk*-!;:*^  hir- a  Ivance-i  of  late  vcirs  with  a  vi^  r  ai;  I  su.'.c«<s  1-evond 
■what  the  worM  Ii.i*  witrk«>sst.-l  at  any  ..th«.'r  jH*riv.Hl  ;  but  1  canii-t  Mippres*  a 
painful  i:iipr»"?'-ifn  thit  this  intell-rclu  il  i:uprv>\enient  ha^i  n*»i  exerti  I,  ami  is 
ijt.it  eX'Ttin^,  ::>  natural  ihtiucnce  in  puiityin^  the  mi>nil  charaotor.f  the  ap.». 
I  canni't  '•riJi-ln*.*  the  fi.vlin^  that  our  ii<.  I-tii  Christen-l-'m,  wi?h  all  it<  pri»te:<- 
sicnd  an-l  in  all  it'-  ciiinmunions,  i:?  sinking  into  a  pnictical  heathen*Mu,  which 
nee<ls  a  jjroat  wi-rk  —  I  ha. I  alui'S't  s;il  i  a  now  ilispensatiou  —  vf  n*t<»rm, 
scarcely  !<'-«r  ti:  in  t!io -locrrpit  pa^j'-ini-sni"  of  Giveoe  an«l  Kv'nu\  rhr'stians  j« 
we  are,  we  wi-rslrp,  in  America  anl  in  Kurupe,  in  the  city  anil  the  tielil,  on  the 
exclian*:*.-  an-l  in  x\\c  seiiate,  a!i'l  iiiu?*  I  n"t  a  11  in  the  aca-lemy  an«l  the  chtiroh, 
some  g'  Is  :i>"  I'l'l  a.-  th-  •«•.»  "f  the  l*antli'»M.  In  in-liviihial  a!ivl  national 
earrie.stn»'N<»  in  true  ninril  heroism,  an^l  in  enli^hteneil  spiritu  ility  unalloyexl 
\ty  mysticism,  tliv  aif  in  which  we  livi*  is  mnkin.;,  I  fear,  little  pvi-j^ieNS  ;  but 
rith'T,  p«t!i  ips,  witli  a'l  its  splen-li  I  attainments  in  science  i\w\  art,  is  plung- 
ing leeper  intu  the  sorliJ  Witr?hip  of 

Fr-i:i  h"a\«-n,  f^r  i.-v»mi  ui  li-.:tV.  ii  fn>  Un>W<*  antl  th<  lU'hts 

W>  r»-   ilway>.  litiwiinMnl  l»«-::r,  in'.iiiirink;  more 

T!i«-  rn.li'.-«i  <'t  l»«.tvi-u'r»  ]M\(:):'n;.  —  tr  >«lvit-u  goKl, — 

Til  til   i-ij'il  <l!\i:ii-  "f  Ii'  !y  ^Iv  ■  :,j  'vcl 

III  vi-i)ii  liwtiilic" 

It  mav  bcfearcil  tliat  a  <h'Px*t  of  th:«<  kin<l,  if  trulv  statiil  anl  sutH'ieiitlv  ciMi- 
era!  to  mark  the  ciiaravrter  of  an  n;ie,  will  pi"ove  to«»  ^trvin^  Iv>r  any  contviiNO 
infiiipnoes  hut  tht»se  nf  public  calamity,  an<l  wliat  are  oalKil,  in  our  expre"«si\e 
national  piira**',  '*  tlo' times  that  try  men's  snuls.'*  But  I  ha\e  l«»n^  ttuai^ht, 
that  if,  in  a  p^'ritnl  t,(  pn-sperity  hn<l  l.y  gentle  inllueiuu'!*,  anythin^j  can  be 
ctlVirte«i  tuwani  tlw  same  end,  the  w<-rk  must  he  he^un  in  uur  ^eminaries  (>f  lih- 
er.il  etlucation,  and  that  they  have  a  «iury  tu  perform,  in  thisi  ivsjK'Ot,  which  can- 
nut  l»e  t«M)  strongly  ur^e<l  nor  tmt  deeply  iMt. 

How  it  shnuM  Ik»  diM'liariMHl,  it  wnuld  he  at  once  nnseasonahle  ainl  arn"»j»nnt 
to  endeavor  on  tliis  cicca^lon  minutely  to  set  forth.  All,  however,  who  hear  me 
will  agree,  —  every  parent,  e\ery  good  citixen,  will  aj^ree,  —  that  the  object 
itsi'lf,  the  formation  of  ciiaracier  on  Christian  principles,  is  that  last  preat 
r)liject  of  a  place  of  oilucation,  to  which  all  else  ia  sultordiinite  and  auxiliary. 
For  thirt  reas^iTi,  it  is  tiie  duty  of  all  intrustiMl  with  the  contn»l  of  such  an  insti- 
tution to  conduct  it  conscientiously,  as  an  instrument  of  mijchty  elh<*ieney  for 
pood  or  for  evil.  The  branches  of  stu  ly,  the  induencea  under  which  they  are 
pursued,  nnd  the  whole  discijiline  of  the  place,  bhould  W,  as  far  as  human  wiu- 
dom  can  make  them  ><»,  >u«.h  as  ai-e  most  friendly  to  sound  moral  prinoiph*^, 
ond  thev  should  be  conducted  bv  men  whose  heart  is  in  the  work,  and  who.'te 
example  teaches  more  and  better  thm  their  precept. 

To  all  that  can  be  thus  ciVex'ted  bv  indiroct  as.-ociation  and  influence  shouM 
be  added  that  kind  and  decree  of  ilin.'ct  religious  instruction   which  cireum- 


■  From  U>e  uilclri'M  ik-liv*  red  by  Mr.  Kv.'rclt  at  his  iimuguration  lui  |ireriiU-iit  o(  Ihc  l'ul»tfr» 
sity  at  Cambridgt',  TLurhduy,  April  UO,  1S4G. 
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Btancofl  admit.  I  am  not  unaware  of  the  difficulty  which  attends  the  perform- 
ance of  this  duty,  in  cunsirqucnce  of  the  differences  in  doctrinal  opinion  which 
prevail  in  the  community.  It  is  felt  more  or  less  throughout  Christendom.  It 
forms,  at  this  moment,  the  subject  of  the  most  violent  controversies  in  France, 
and  constitutes  the  greatest  impediment  to  the  progreHS  of  jMpular  education  in 
England.  In  a  country,  however,  like  ours,  where  there  is  no  religious  estab- 
lishment, and  consequently  where  no  one  communion  has  a  right  to  claim  any 
preference  for  its  doctrines,  the  difficulty  alluded  to  exists  rather  in  theory,  than 
in  the  practical  administration  of  a  phioe  of  elucatiim  by  earnest  men,  bent  not 
on  making  proselytes  to  their  own  doctrinal  views,  but  upon  inculcating  a  sin- 
cere reverence  for  religion.  There  can,  I  think,  be  no  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  the  propriety  and  pnicticability  of  imparting  instruction  in  the  great  truths 
of  natural  religion,  in  the  principles  of  Christian  ethics,  and  the  evidences  of 
the  Christian  revelation,  under  the  guidance  of  text- books  which  unite  the  con- 
fidence, at  least,  of  all  classes  of  Protestant  Christians  ;  and  if  others  exist,  or 
can  be  prepared,  to  which  even  this  qualification  need  not  be  made,  they  would 
be  doubly  welcome.  With  this  provision  for  direct  instruction  in  those  branch- 
es of  theological  knowledge,  which  are  of  equal  concernment  in  all  the  pro- 
fessions and  pursuits  of  life,  our  University  has  ever  enjoined  a  reverent 
attendance  on  the  daily  devotional  exercises,  and  on  the  religious  services  of  the 
Lord's  day,  either  in  the  chapel  of  the  University,  or  in  such  other  place  of 
Christian  woivhip  as  may  be  preferred  by  the  parent  or  guardian  of  the  student, 
or  by  himself  if  of  legal  age.  Could  the  means  be  found  (and  this  remark  is 
of  general  application  to  the  churches  and  communities  of  professing  ChristLans 
throughout  the  world)  to  raise  these  religious  services  above  the  piralyzing,  the 
killing  influence  of  routine  and  habit  ;  to  give  a  sense  of  reality  to  the  most 
solemn  acts  in  which  men  can  engage,  but  in  which  they  engage  too  often  as  if 
they  were  the  most  barren  of  forms  ;  to  infuse  life  into  those  duties,  which, 
performed  with  life  and  power,  give  energy  and  vitality  to  every  other  purpose 
and  act  ;  —  could  this  \ye  done,  it  would  mark  a  new  era,  not  merely  for  schools 
and  colleges,  but  for  communities  and  nations.  An  influence  over  the  minds  of 
men  would  begin  to  prevail,  under  which,  by  the  divine  blessing,  our  nature, 
refreshed  and  purified,  would  start  up  with  a  truth  and  vigor  of  moral  action, 
as  far  beyond  the  existing  standard  of  manners  and  principles  as  this  is,  in 
many  respects,  beyond  the  standard  of  heathen  antiquity. 

PROGRESS   IN    OUR   COLLEGES.* 

Such  was  the  physical  aspect  of  things  within  the  precincts  of  the  University 
forty-five  years  ago.  Of  the  intellectual  progress  which  has  been  made  within 
the  same  period,  time  would  fail  me  to  spetik  in  fitting  terms.  It  is  a  common 
impression  among  '*  outsiders,*'  that  institutions  like  this  are  of  a  stereotyped 
character  :  fixe<l,  rigid,  jealous  of  innovation,  slow  to  adopt  improvements.  I 
leave  other  collegiate  institutions  in  Europe  and  America  to  speak  for  them- 
selves ;  but  I  aver  for  Harvard,  that,  during  the  last  half  century,  she  is  not 
obnoxious  to  the  charge.  As  long  as  my  experience  goes  back,  she  has  kept 
up  with  the  progress  of  the  age.  Her  growth  in  everything  that  pertains  to  a 
place  of  education  has  l)een  not  less  signal  than  in  those  material  aspects  I 
have  hastily  sketched.  With  the  exception  of  the  medical  department,  of  which 
the  germ  existed,  all  the  professional  schools  have  been  added  to  the  University 
since  ray  graduation  ;  and  within  the  college  proper  the  means  of  instruction 
have  been  multiplied,  and  the  standard  of  attainment  raiseil  in  full  proportion 
to  the  progress  of  the  country  in  all  other  respects.  When  I  entered  college, 
four  tutors  and  three  professors  formed  the  actidemio  corps,  —  men  never  to  be 
mentioned  by  me  but  with  respect  and  gratitude  ;  but  composing  an  inadequate 
faculty,  compared  with  the  numerous  and  distinguished  body  by  which  instruc- 
tion is  now  dispensed.  There  was  no  instruction  in  any  of  the  modem  lan- 
guages, except  in  French  to  those  who  chose  to  pay  for  it.  The  professors  were 
those  of  divinity,  mathematics,  and  Hebrew  ;  and  this  venerable  language  was, 

*  Fmm  an  adilrcM  delivered  at  the  dinner-table  on  the  22d  of  Julj,  1862,  being  the  annoal 
celebration  of  the  alumni  of  Harvard  CoIIeRe.  From  this  addreaa  we  bare  extracted  above  tiM 
pttsaagt;  we  have  called  "  Fifty  Yean  Ago.** 
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I  think,  required  to  be  studied  by  every  student,  whatever  his  destination  in 
life.  A  classmate  of  mine  used  to  boant  that  he  beat  us  all  in  this  department, 
though  I  believe  it  sometimes  happened  to  him  to  get  liuM  of  the  wrong  line 
in  the  Latin  translation  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  in  the  Hebrew  ps>alter,  and 
80  make  a  misfit  all  the  way  duwn.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  assure  our  younger 
brethren,  that  they  enjuy  far  greater  advantages  in  the  means  and  encourage- 
ments to  improvement,  and,  more  important  than  any  other,  a  far  higher 
standanl  of  excellence,  than  were  ever  enjoyed  by  their  fathers.  And  this  in 
every  department  of  knowletlge  ;  —  in  the  study  of  the  ancient  and  modem 
languages,  in  exact  science,  in  the  kin;];(l(>ms  of  nature,  in  ethics,  and  in  the 
philosophy  of  the  mind.  So  far  from  it^sistiiig  innovation,  if  there  h.-is  been  A 
tendency  to  extremes  in  either  direction,  it  has  been  in  too  great  a  readiness  to 
change. 

I  do  not  certainly  deny  that  in  this  University,  as  in  every  other  which  de- 
serves the  name  of  a  place  of  high  education,  there  is  a  principle  of  stability  as 
well  as  a  principle  of  movement.  Thei-e  ought  to  be  :  the  conservative  element 
is  as  important  in  our  natures  and  in  all  our  relations  as  a  progressive  element. 
A  wise,  practical  philosophy  combines  the  two.  Their  union  is  a  primordial 
law  of  the  universe.  The  force  which  draws  the  planets  downward  to  the  sun  is 
as  important  in  the  system  as  thnt  which  ini[>els  them  in  the  opposite  direction  , 
nay,  it  contributes  as  much  to  their  onward  movement  along  the  eternal  path- 
ways of  the  sky.  The  harmonious  adjustment  of  the  strugj^ling  principles  pre- 
servfti  the  sacred  equilibrium  of  the  universe.  In  an  institution  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  young,  their  attention  must  of  necessity  be  directed  rather  to  the 
acquisition  of  the  knowledge  alremly  recorded,  than  to  the  extension  of  its  lim- 
its ;  and  under  all  circumstances  (except  as  far  as  mere  chance  is  concerned), 
the  first  step  toward  the  discovery  of  new  truth  is  thoroughly  to  master  what  is 
already  known. 

For  this  reason,  in  a  place  of  liberal  education,  those  demonstrated  principles 
of  science  which  were  true  when  the  morning  stars  first  sang  together,  and  will 
be  true  when  the  heaven  has  departe<i  as  a  scroll  ;  those  laws  of  organic  and 
animatc<J  nature  which  laid  down  the  lowest  pavements  of  the  everlasting  hills, 
and  gave  form  ami  sense  to  the  perished  myriads  which  inhabite«i  them,  —  mon- 
sters that  have,  as  it  were,  been  recalled  to  life  by  the  Orator  of  the  day  ;  those 
creations  of  the  cultivate*.!  intellect  which  have  stood  the  test  of  time,  the  shock 
of  wars,  the  vicissitude  of  races  ;  that  immortal  Ilia<l  which  charmed  the  young 
civilization  of  Greece  ;  the  wondrous  strains  of  the  tragic  trio  of  .Athens  ; 
those  glorious  oratorical  thunders  which  have  been  so  worthily  described  to-day  ; 
(he  eluipience,  the  poetry  ;  that  divine  -Kneid,  which  satisfie<i  the  polished  cul- 
ture of  lU>me,  and  which  with  the  literature  of  Greece  has  stood  the  fastidious 
test  of  modern  criticism  ;  atnjve  all,  those  great  moral  sentiments  which  bind 
the  rational  universe  from  the  throne  of  Gwl  to  the  lowest  intelligence  which 
kneels  at  his  footstool  ; —  I  say  tlu'**e  greut  fundamental  ideas,  conceptions,  and 
laws,  and  the  scientific  and  literary  forms  in  which  they  have  been  clothed  and 
enunciate<l  from  the  days  of  Homer,  Plato,  and  Kuclid,  to  those  of  Shakspe>ire, 
Bacon,  and  Newton,  and  other  kin<lred  minds  of  ancient  and  modern  times, 
ought,  in  all  countries  and  in  all  a;{es,  to  find  a  home  and  an  altar  in  a  place  of 
liberal  education.  Woe  to  the  man,  and  woe  to  the  college,  and  woe  to  the 
country,  that  swks  to  break  up  this  groat  intellectual  community  of  our  race  ; 
to  cut  asunder  all  these  grand  moral  traditions  ;  and  to  launch  the  individual 
man  or  the  individual  generation  upim  an  ocean  of  vague  and  sceptical  specu- 
lation, without  looking  to  the  recorded  wisdom  of  the  past  for  compass,  chart, 
or  pilot. 

Heaven  knows  I  am  no  enemy  to  progress.  In  my  humble  measure  I  have 
longed  for  it,  an^l  toiled  for  it  ;  in  reference  to  some  deep  questions,  I  have 
wept  and  prayed  for  it  ;  but  let  it  really  be  progress.  Movement  is  not  necessa- 
rily progress  ;  it  may  be  sideways  or  backwanl.  I  doubt  that  progress 
which  denies  that  the  ages  before  us  have  achieved  anything  worth  preserving. 
I  believe  in  both  parts  of  the  apostolic  rule,  —  Prove  all  things,  and  hold  fast 
to  that  which  is  ^kkI.  True  progress  is  thoughtful,  hopeful,  serene,  religious, 
and  upward.  To  the  youthful  mind  especially,  an  entirely  unsuggested  and 
original  course  is  an  arrogant  delusion.  No  such  thing  is  possible.  It  will 
lean  on  some  support  and  follow  some  guide  ;  and  the  alternative  is  that  of  the 
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truths  which  have  stood  the  test  of  ages,  and  of  which  a  great  and  liberal  seat 
of  learning  should  be  the  intelligent  expositor  ;  and  the  doubtful  neologisms  of 
the  day,  which,  nine  timeB  out  uf  ten,  are  superseded  by  the  equally  doubtful 
neologisms  of  to-morrow.  Th:it  navigator  is  bvdt  fitted  to  discover  new  worlds, 
whether  of  matter  or  of  mind,  who,  like  Columbui*,  has  learneil  from  the  elder 
pilots  the  depths  and  shalluwi!i,  the  islands  and  the  cuutiuents,  uf  the  known 
seas.  He  may  Liunch  boldly  furth  ;  and  it  driven  by  stress  of  weathiM*  to  a  port 
of  refuge,  he  will  take  C'lre  to  cast  anchor  in  terra  fir  ma,  and  not  in  the  **  scaly 
rind  "  of  some  uncouth  sea-momster,  where  the  best  ground-tackle  will  stand 
him  in  little  stead. 

THE  GENEROUS  STUDIES.* 

Before  inquiring  whether  this  impression  is  well-founded,  or  attempting  to 
meet  the  reproach  which  is  implied  in  it,  let  me  say  a  few  wordn,  if  I  dare  do 
so  in  this  utilitarian  age,  f^r  the  noble  inutility  of  generous  studies  ;  rather  let 
me  call  it  for  the  ineti'able  beauty,  dignity,  loveliness,  and  priceless  worth  of  the 
meditations  and  exercises  of  the  thoughtful,  well-inHtructed  mind,  soaring  on 
the  wings  of  its  conscious,  —  nay,  Utter,  of  its  unconscious  powers  and  Huscept- 
ibilitics,  fur  above  the  region  of  utilitarian  appliiMioes,  to  the  highest  heaven 
ot  thought,  imagination,  and  taste.  I  aiu  not  so  pre(>09terous  as  to  disparage 
utility,  properly  ui)derst<.>u<l  and  pursued,  but  it  is  in  its  ordinary  acceptation 
the  handmaid  of  imperfection  and  frailty,  and  carries  with  it  a  greany  feel  of 
selfishness,  —  a  brae«y  taste  of  eelf.  It  implies  wants  to  be  rclieV^  and  defects 
to  be  supplieil  ;  hunger  to  be  fed,  nakedness  to  \te  clothed,  and  sheltered,  and 
warmed  ;  and  the  dependent  weakness  of  a  feeble  and  suffering  nature  to  bo 
armed  against  the  thouisand  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to.  And  so  witJi  immenije 
toil,  —  evil  at  once  and  remedy,  —  intenf<e  labor  to  obviate  the  ncceisjity  of  la- 
boring, —  incesHant  care  to  gain  relief  from  care,  —  a  killing  straiu  u{K)n  the 
Ciculties  to  procure  repose  of  mind,  —  it  plies  the  axe  in  the  primeval  forest, 
ploughs,  and  plants,  and  reaps  the  field,  bridges  the  river,  navigates  the  ocean, 
unlocks  the  g>ites  of  mountain  chains,  explores  with  groaning  enginery  the 
Tartarean  depth  of  mines  ;  drags  up  spouting  Leviathan  from  the  abyss  ;  lifts 
from  the  earth,  to  warm  and  light  our  dwellings,  great  black  cloils,  into  which 
forests  of  an  elder  world  have  been  crushed  and  condensed  ;  imprisons  the  mu- 
tinous force  uf  steam  in  iron  cells,  there  to  work  the  bidding  of  its  master  ; 
turns  brawling  rivers  upon  the  wheels  of  industry  ;  smelts  the  ore  ;  poises  the 
trip-hammer  ;  forges  the  anchor  ;  tempers  the  watch-spring ;  tips  the  gold  pen 
with  a  spark  of  iridium  ;  touches  the  needle  with  magnetic  lite  ;  stamps  thought 
upon  paper  ;  delineates  the  human  face  by  the  soUr  ray  ;  packs  up  the  ship's 
longitude  in  a  watch-case  ;  balances  the  steerage  of  tall  navies  on  the  gimbals 
of  the  oompass-box  ;  and  transmits  intelligence  by  the  electric  sptirk  from  con- 
tinent to  continent,  beneath  the  ocean *s  bed.  All  this  is  the  work  of  mind  in- 
deed ;  but  of  mind  dealing  with  material  forces  and  elements,  to  supply  the 
wants  and  avert  the  suffermgs  of  our  physical  nature  ;  often,  in  the  individual 
case,  at  the  cost  of  greater  hardships  tlian  it  relieves.  Man  prays  to  Heaven  for 
his  daily  bread.  Heaven  showers  down  no  manna  upon  the  waste,  but  teaches, 
through  the  inventive  faculties,  thuse  bread-giving  arts,  and  clothes  the  land 
with  plenty. 

But,  O,  my  fKends,  there  is  that  in  the  capacities  of  our  minds  which  is 
more  than  useful,  and  which  deals  with  higher  elements  than  those  of  mik- 
terial  well  being.    It  is  not  appointed  to  man  to  live  by  bread  alone,  and 

'*  The  tl)ir!>t  that  firntn  the  snul  doth  riie, 
D()t>i  udk  a  drink  divhie.'" 

There  are  facts  in  this  great  and  wondrous  universe,  which  it  is  delightful  to 
trace,  though  we  cannot  as  yet  discern  their  relations  to  the  service  of  man. 
There  are  truths  and  groups  of  truths,  which  seem  to  bind  all  creations,  —  the 
flower  of  the  field,  the  stars  of  the  sky,  and  the  marvellous  fhime  of  man,  in 
bonds  of  strange  analogy,  —  of  which  it  liAs  the  soul  from  earth  to  heaven  to 

*  From  an  onitiun  delivered  at  ihv  i::auguration  of  WasliiDgton  University,  St.  Looia,  Mo., 
April  23, 1859. 
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catch  a  glimpse,  as  of  a  golden  thread  woven  in  the  grcjit  loom  of  Providence 
through  the  mystic  tissue  of  the  Universe.  Immeasurably  above  all  tlie  delights 
of  ticuuc  La  the  serene  rapture  of  meditation,  the  cahn  eo«tasies  of  pure  thought, 
(Muudiug  the  depths  of  its  own  consciousness,  and  ruling  all  else  which  is  sub- 
ject to  man,  in  the  heaven  al>ove  an<l  the  ejirth  beneath,  with  the  sovereign 
mjistery  of  mind.  Unspeakable  are  the  attractions  of  patient,  enthusiastic 
science,  now  following  the  traces  of  creative  winiom  along  the  minutest  fibres 
of  microscopic  life,  and  now  clinging  to  the  folds  of  the  streaming  robe  of  Om- 
nipotence, as  it  floats  over  the  transcendent  galaxies  of  the  highest  heavens. 
Calm  and  pure  the  satisfactions  of  the  scholar,  who,  aliMjf  from  the  competi- 
tions and  the  prizes,  the  mean  jealousies,  the  hollow  pretences,  the  brutil 
vilifying?,  the  base  intrigues,  the  me:usureles8  corruptions  of  public  life,  holds 
converse  in  his  inotfensive  seclusion  with  the  unenvious  wise  and  gifted  of  every 
Country  and  every  age.  Excjuisite  the  enjoyments  of  a  refined  taste,  keenly 
alive  to  the  beauties}  of  sight  and  sound  ;  to  the  fair  creations  which  rival  na- 
ture on  the  glowing  canvas,  or  which  start  from  the  quarrieil  marble,  clothe<l 
with  tbrm  and  grace,  beneath  the  sculptor^s  hand.  SwcMjt  the  entranc(Muent  of 
music,  as  it  broathes  in  vocal  melodies  from  tuneful  lips  ;  or  cries  with  almost 
human  pathos  from  the  chortled  viol  ;  or  stirs  the  blood  in  the  inmost  chambers 
of  the  heart  with  the  voice  of  the  crashing  trumpet  ;  or  rise?,  and  swells,  and 
rolls,  soft  or  loud,  in  full  diapas<.)n,  along  the  ijuivering  arches  of  some  grand 
cathedral,  heaving  and  mounting  in  one  overflowing  tide  of  harmony  from  all  the 
fuU-moutlied  stops  of  the  pealing  organ  far  up  to  the  resounding  dome,  anvl 
bathing  in  rich  flo<Kld  of  nnisic  the  resplendent  forms  of  saints  and  martyrs, 
whose  purf>le  robes  and  golden  halos  blaze  fmm  the  storied  windows  on  high.  And 
nobler,  purer,  higher  than  the  inarticulate  voice  of  chord,  or  reed,  or  flute,  or 
Bounding  key,  the  articulate  voice  of  poetry  ;  the  music  of  the  genius,  the 
fancy,  the  heart  ;  the  nearest  appiwich  of  the  human  faculties  to  raptures  more 
than  human  ;  the  earthly  transfiguration  of  wisdom  into  prophecy,  of  genius 
into  inspiration,  of  nature  into  tlie  8ui»ernatural,  of  the  letter  which  kiUeth 
into  the  spirit  which  maketh  alive  ;  the  brightest  vision  which  mortal  eye  can 
catch  of  harmonies  an<l  relations  bey(»nd  the  pale  of  sense  ;  the  noblest  con- 
quest of  humanity  over  time  and  fortune  ;  mysterious  quintessence  of  our 
intellectual  being  ;  the  golden  casket  in  which  memory  locks  up  her  choicest 
treasures  ;  the  eternal  column  on  which  Fame  records  her  brightest  and  dcareat 
names. 

TUB   HOMERIC    CONTROVEHSY. 

[From  an  old  college  pamphlet,  containing  the  bare  pyllabus  put 
into  the  hands  of  studont.s,  as  a  skeleton  of  Mr.  Everett's  Lectures 
when  Creek  professor,  we  copy  the  following  passage  on  the  llomerio 
Controversy.  This  discussion  was  then  young.  The  copy  of  the 
*' Syllabus"  from  which  we  quote  is  almost,  if  not  quite,  a  unique. 
We  suppose  that  many  of  our  readers  may  be  interested  to  know  how 
such  questions  were  presented  in  one  of  our  universities  nearly  forty 
years  ago.  And  we  venture  to  ask  whether  in  many  of  them  they  are 
more  carefully  presented  now?] 

1.  In  ancient  times  the  opinion  entertaine*!  <f  Homer  was  unanimous.  He 
was  rofrarded  as  the;  fii>t  and  greatest,  not  only  of  poets,  but  of  authors,  and 
the  judgments  formed  of  his  merits  are  well  conipriseil  in  the  following  language 
of  Velleius  l*aterculus  :  Clarissimum  deinde  Humeri  illuxit  ingeniuni,  sine  ex- 
eniplo  maximum  ;  qui  nmgnitudine  operum  et  fnlgnrecarminum  solus  np{)ellari 
pceta  meruit  :  in  (jUf)  hoc  maxiniurn  est,  quod  n<Mjue  ante  ilium  (pn-ni  illo  imi- 
taretur,  n('(|ue  post  ilium  ipii  emn  iniitari  [hk'-sIi,  in\enms  e>t.  Veil.  Paterec. 
lilj.  i.  An  account  of  the  juil;r!iients  of  the  ancients,  particularly  of  the  Ro- 
mans, of  Homer  may  he  found  in  AVetstenii  dissertatione  inaugurali  de  fatiu 
bcriptorum  llomeri  jier  omnia  siucula. 
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2.  The  exceptions  tnlcen  by  Zoilus  nnd  his  followers  to  the  poems  of  Ilomer 
did  not  partake  at  all  of  the  nature  of  the  qiiCHtionH  moved  by  modem  criti- 
cism, bat  consiHted  of  small  cavils  at  the  probability  of  events,  the  truth  of 
fiiots,  the  propriety  of  niaunem,  and  the  choice  of  words.  [On  the  subject 
of  Zoilus,  see  Fabric.  Bib.  Gnec,  Harlesii,  i.  p.  65'J,  de  vituperatoribus 
Homeri.] 

8.  The  only  questions  moved  in  antiquity,  which  resemble  those  discussed  by 
modern  critics,  are  Huch  na  these  :  whether  the  last  books  of  the  Odyssey  were 
authentic,  and  whether  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  were  composed  by  the  same  au- 
thor. It  was  the  opinion  of  Aristophanes  of  Byzantium,  and  Aristarchus,  that 
the  Odyssey  ought  to  come  to  a  close  at  V^  12UG.  This  fact  is  mentioned  by 
Eustathius,  in  his  Scholium  on  this  line.  [Cf.  Heynii  Iliad,  viii.  p.  765,  and 
Seneca  de  brevitat.  vitie.  Op.  p.  224,  ed.  Lipsii.] 

4.  The  first  doubts  of  a  higher  nature,  with  regard  to  the  character  of  Ho- 
mer's poems,  were  expresseil  by  Perrault,  the  well-known  author  of  the 
Parallelc  des  Anciens  et  des  Modernes,  who  tlius  states  his  opinion  : 

"  Le  Chevalier.  Comment  done  T  Ces  critiques  oroycut-ils  que  ces  grands 
poemes  se  sont  faits  tout  seuls  ? 

"  L*Jlbbe.  Non  ;  mais  ils  diuent  que  riliadc  et  POdyssee  ne  sent  autre  chose 
qu'un  amas,  qu'une  collection  de  plusieurs  petits  poemes  de  divers  auteurs, 
qu'on  a  joints  ensemble.  Voici  coniineni  ils  s*expliquent.  lis  disent  que  dans 
le  temps  on  Ton  pretend  que  ce  grand  poete  a  veuu,  rhistoire  du  siege  de  Troye 
dtoit  un  sujct  qui  occupoit  tons  les  puetes  ;  que  tons  Ics  ans  il  j^roissoit  viugt 
ou  trente  petits  poemes  sur  cette  niatiere  ;  et  qu*on  dounoit  le  prix  a  cclui  qui 
I'avoit  le  mieux  traitue.  lis  ajuutent  qu'il  s'est  trouve  des  honimcs  daus  la 
Buite,  qui  out  pris  plaisir  a  joindre  ensicmble  les  meilleures  de  ces  pieces,  qui 
leur  ont  donno  Toiilre  et  Tarrangement  oil  nous  les  voyons,  et  qui  en  out  furme 
rniade  et  TOdyssee.*'  [Parallole  des  Anc.  et  des  Mod.  ii.  p.  '2'^,  24,  Amsterd. 
1698.] 

6.  An  opinion,  in  some  degree  similar,  though  by  no  means  the  same,  was 
expressed  by  Dr.  Bcntley  in  England,  in  his  reply  to  '*  Collins*  discourse  of 
trie  thinking.*'  lie  there  says,  *'Take  my  word  for  it,  poor  Homer,  in  those 
circumstances  and  early  times,  had  never  such  aspiring  thoughts.  He  wrote  a 
sequel  of  songn  or  rhapMnlies,  to  l)e  sung  by  himself  for  small  earnings  and 
good  cheer  at  fi^ativals,  and  other  days  cf  merriment  ;  the  Uias  he  made  tor  the 
men,  and  the  Odyssei's  fur  the  other  sex.  These  loose  songs  were  not  collected 
together  in  the  form  of  nn  epic  poem,  till  Pisistratus*  time,  about  5(.M)  years 
after  ;  nor  is  thci'e  one  word  in  Homer  that  presages  or  promises  immort'ility  to 
his  work,  as  we  find  there  is  in  the  later  poets,  V'irgil,  Horace,  Ovid,  Lucan, 
and  Statins.'*  [Remarks  upon  a  late  discourse  of  free  thinking,  by  Phileuthe- 
ru8  Lipsiensis,  8th  ed.  p.  120.]  The  doctrine  here  taught,  notwithstAnding  itfl 
partial  re$enihlance  to  that  of  Perrault,  will  appear  on  examination  to  be  essen- 
tially difTei-ent. 

6.  These  opinions  seem  to  have  attracted  no  general  notice,  either  in  Eng- 
land or  on  the  continent,  so  that  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  Ricci,  the 
author  of  the  Dissertatiunes  Homeric;e,  makes  use  of  the  following  language : 
**  At  enim  Jliadcm  et  Oiiysseam,  in  quibus  auctor  humani  ingenii  fines  prteter- 
gressus  esse  videtur,  quwque  universum  siipientito  oceanum  jure  optimo  appel- 
laveris,  ah  Homero  condita  ette  luino  unquam  dubiiavit,**  [Uiccii  dissertat. 
Homerica),  eil.  Borne,  p.  16.] 

7.  So  far  from  having  affected  the  reputation  of  Homer's  poems,  they  were 
more  than  ever  regarded,  both  in  England  ami  on  the  continent,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  Inst  century  :  an  increased  attention  having  been  drawn  to  them  by 
the  Inquuy  into  the  life  and  writings  of  Homer,  published  anonymously  iu 
1785,  by  Thomas  Blackwall,  who  had  Ixten  a  professor  of  Greek  at  Ab<.<irdeen, 
and  ttill  more  by  Hubert  Wood's  essay  on  the  original  genius  of  Homer,  pub- 
lished in  Londun,  1770.  This  work  was  received  with  great  applause,  particu- 
larly in  Germany,  Bn<i  the  review  of  it  by  Heyne  begins  with  the  flattering 
remark,  •*  We  have  hitherto  met  with  no  author  who  has  penetrated  so  deeply 
into  the  spirit  of  Homer."  [See  the  prefice  to  the  German  translation  of 
Wo<kJ's  KsMJiy,  p.  0.] 

8.  Though  WoiMpB  work  h>»d  the  efffct  of  heightening  the  rcsp<Hst  in  whidi 
Homer  wh&  hold,  an  opinion,  which  he  stems  to  have  bvvu  ihc  iii'bt  distiuuiiy  tv 
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ezprcflB,  tbat  the  poems  of  Homer  could  not  have  been  committed  to  writhig. 
beeame  in  the  sequel  the  stronghold  of  those  who  called  in  qaestion  the  poet's 
matbenticity.     [Ct  Wolfti  Prolegom.  p.  xi.] 

9.  The  sppearance  of  Wood's  work  in  a  German  translation  gare  an  impalte 
to  the  study  of  the  poet  in  that  country,  in  which  Heyne  at  that  time  sustained 
{be  reputation  of  the  first  Hellenist,  and  Wolf  was  fast  Acquiring  tbat  of  being 
bis  rival.  These  two  critics  began  each  to  make  preptiratiuiis  for  an  edition  of 
Homer  ;  toward  which  undvrtMking  the  e^Jition  of  Homer  by  Vlllol:jon,  pub- 
lished in  178'i,  from  the  famous  Veneti:in  M^.  of  which  the  iwholia  were  then 
fi>r  the  first  time  giTen  to  the  world,  furnished  the  amplest  and  most  valuable 
materials.  Fite  years  after  the  appearance  of  Villuis4tn*8  Homer,  came  out 
Wolf's  edition  of  the  Iliad,  with  the  first  volume  of  his  Prolegomena,  which  hai 
never  been  followed  by  a  second. 

["OMj.'vor-  '7xiu;  air  roic  o/oiiui^,  Homeri  Hias,  ad  veteris  co<lici8  Veneti 
fidem  recensita.  Scholia  in  earn  antiquissima  ex  eodem  codice  aliiskjue  nunc 
primum  edldit  cum  asteriscis,  obeliscis,  aliisque  signis  criticis.  Jo.  liaptista 
Caspiir  dWnsse  de  Villoison,  177H,  Venet.  fi)l. 

Homeri  Opera  Omnia  ex  Kecensione  Frid.  Aug.  Wolfii,  tomus  Prior. 
Prolegrimena  ad  Humerum,  sive  de  Operum  Homer icorum  prisca  et  genuina 
forma  variisque   mutationibus  et  prub.ibili   ratione  emen<lAndi.     Soripsit 
Frid.  Aug.  Wolfius.  Volumen  i.  Halis  Saxonum,  17'Jo,  8vo.] 

10.  The  fuudaroeutal  proposition  sustained  in  these  Prolegomena  is  **  that 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  are  not  the  production  of  Homer  or  of  any  other  single 
author,  but  a  collection  of  rhapsodies  composed  at  different  times  and  by  different 
persons,  and  subsequently  and  gradually  wrought  up  into  the  form  in  which 
they  now  exi«t." 

11.  The  period,  at  which  this  work  appeared,  was  well  adapted  for  a  prop- 
oeitlon  like  this  The  letimcil  were  prepared  for  a  favorable  reception  of  it,  in 
conse<iueiice  of  the  popularity  of  the  doctrines,  which  had  been  already  prop- 
agatetl  by  Hichhorn  and  his  followers,  rclativo  to  the  origin  and  coiiiiH>sition  of 
the  Pentateuch,  [(.'f.  Fichhorn*8  Crgeschlchte  in  his  llepertorium,  Ih.  v.  and 
his  Einleitiin;;  im  Alte  Testament,  Th.  i] 

12.  Notwithstanding  this  favorable  circumstance,  however,  the  doctrine  of 
Wolf  WAS  not  embraceil  with  undue  ul:u;rity.  As  lie  evidently  announces  it 
with  a  giKfl  deal  of  hesitation  hiuiself,  the  public  seem  to  have  i*ejninle«l  it  with 
still  greater  timidity.  Rhunkenius  thus  expresses  himself  in  the  fragment  of  a 
letter  published  by  Wolf  himself,  to  whom'it  was  addressed.  '*  Itoruin  et  accu- 
ratius  pcrvolventi  mihi  —  ucoidit  idem  quo«l  illi  apud  Ciceronem  Platonis 
Phmdoncm  lc;{enti  ;  ditin  le»jo  a^sentior ;  cum  jfonui  librum  omnii  ilia  antttHtio 
elabitur.^'  liricfean  Herrn  Hofrath  Hcyue  vou  Professor  Wolf.  [Berlin,  17V)7, 
p.  16] 

19»  At  the  close  of  the  year  1705,  appeared  in  the  Gottlngcn  Journal  a 
reyiew  of  Wolfs  Pntlegoinena  by  Heyne.  This  review  is  not  wanting  in  com- 
pliments to  Wolfs  learning  and  in^^'nuity,  but  contains,  on  the  whole,  a  dis- 
paraging view  of  his  work.  The  suggestion  most  otfensive  to  Wolf  was,  that 
Heyne  hinisrlf  ho^i  always  taught  the  siinic  gi>ncral  doctrines,  with  regard  to 
the  Homeric  |M»om.<*,  as  thosii  which  ai*e  announced  in  the  Prolegomena  of 
Wolf.  Tills  insinuation  drt^w  from  the  latter  an  angry  reply,  cont:iine<l  in  the 
work  qu()t<Hl  at  the  close  of  §rJ.  To  this  reply,  which  ran  much  into  personalis 
ties,  Hevne  rcturncl  no  answer. 

14.  The  Contest  between  Wolf  and  Heyne  was  therefor©  as  to  the  merit  of 
priority,  in  denying  the  unity  and  integrity  of  the  Homeric  p<>em8.     It  is  com 
monly  but  crroneouMly  snp{K<se«l  that,  while  Wolf  denicil  their  authenticity, 
Heyne  defende«l  it.     ViilerM  has  fallen  into  this  error.     [Coup  d*uiil  sur  I'etat 
actuel  de  la  litteratun*  ancienne  et  de  Thistoii-e  en  Allemagne,  18<)'.»,  p.  27.] 

15.  The  turn  which  the  controversy  thus  took  ]iA>\  a  powerful  effect  in  de- 
ciding the  public  opinion  in  favor  of  the  new  the(>ry.  It  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  the  majority  of  scholars  sht)uld  hesitate  in  dociiling  for  a  doctrine,  which 
they  sjiw  thus  claimc<i  as  their  own  disocvery  by  the  rival  chiefs  of  the  pro 
fession.  Among  the  first  to  express  his  assent  to  it  was  Ilgen.  See  an  inge- 
nious and  elaborate  i)histrati«)n  of  Wolfs  theory,  in  the  hymni  Homerici  cum 
reliquin  carininibus  minoribiis  Homero  tribui  solitis  et  Batrachomyomachia  a 
C.  D  Ilgen,  17'J(3,  lutrod.  p.  ix,  et  seq. 
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The  only  considerable  attempt  to  controvert  the  doctrine  of  Wolf  is  that 
whioh  is  cJiitaineil  in  the  following  wurk,  Die  Krtiudung  der  liuehstabenschrit't 
ihr  Zustund  und  friihestcr  tiebrauch  in  Alterthuiu,  mit  Ilins^iclit  auf  die 
ueaesten  Utiterduchungcnubor  den  Iluuicr  von  J.  IxH)nhui*d  Ilug,  Uln!,4to.  1801. 

16.  In  li5!)J,  iippejircd  simultaneuusly  at  London  and  Leipzig  the  long  ex- 
pected edition  of  the  Iliad  by  lleyne.  In  the  excurauMi's,  at  tfie  close  of  the 
last  volume,  he  deliberately  advances  the  opinion  that  the  Iliad  and  OflfSi«cy 
were  composed  in  the  manner  taught  by  Wolt  This  edition  of  the  Iliad  was 
made,  during  the  whole  of  the  season  in  which  it  ap|K'are<I,  the  subject  of  a 
very  learneil,  but  at  the  same  time  must  severe  and  unfriendly  critiiiuc,  in  the 
literary  journal  of  Jena  ;  in  the  composition  of  which  Wolf  is  supposed  to  have 
been  concernci. 

17.  Wolf's  theory  was  att4icke<l  in  France  by  M.  St.  Croix  in  a  pamphlet 
caUed  Refutation  d'uu  paradoxe  littcraire  j  and  in  the  Histoii'e  dMKmiere  of 
M.  Delisle  de  Sales.     [See  V^illera  in  th.;  work  and  place  ali-cady  4U«>te«i.] 

lb.  In  Kngland,  Wolfs  e<litiou  and  Prolegomena  were  favorably  noticed,  at 
the  time  of  their  appearance,  in  the  Critical  and  Monthly  lleviuws  ;  though 
the  authors  of  these  notices  do  not  appear  to  have  iH»rceive.l  the  drift  of  his 
argument,  or  to  have  observed  thai  he  was  pro()osing  a  new  and  important 
theory  with  regard  to  the  Homeric  poems. 

IM.  Such  is  the  history  of  this  controversy.  The  following  is  a  brief  analy- 
sis of  the  controversy  itself.  •    ■     *        ♦        •         • 

EDUCATION    AND   CIVILIZATION.* 

Ilere  they  ha^l  lived  and  possessed  the  land  from  time  immemorial.  Wo  call 
them  jiborit/ines  as  tlie  Athenians  called  themselves  Autocihoms.  We  know 
nothing  older.  We  cannot  go  beyond  them  in  the  history  of  our  continent,  nor 
assign  any  date  to  their  occupation  of  it.  But  all  their  traditions,  the  size  of 
the  enormoiM  trees  which  have  grown  uix)n  the  mounds  erected  by  them,  their 
physiological  peculiarities,  the  highly  artificial  structure  of  their  languages, 
which,  without  being  sentimentally  expressive,  are  grammatically  compiic«ited, 
and  the  silence  of  general  history  as  to  their  immigration  to  America,  all  load 
to  the  inference  that  the  red  races  have  been  in  possession  of  this  continent  as 
long  as  the  white  races  have  been  in  {Kissession  of  Kurope.  Yet,  for  want  of 
intellectual  culture,  for  want  of  those  instruments  and  moiins  by  which  it  is 
perpetuate<l  and  ditt'used,  for  w^aiit  of  the  alphabet,  the  arts  of  writing,  of 
reading,  and  printing  (whether  this  be  regarded  as  cause  or  ell'ect),  in  a  woi*d, 
fur  want  of  that  which  our  schools  spread  throughout  the  community,  and  hand 
down  from  generation  to  generation,  no  great  pi*ogress  was  made  in  mental  im- 
provement by  the  aboriginal  tribes  of  >iorth  America.  It  is  scarcely  an  exag- 
geration to  s;iy  that,  from  their  first  appearance  in  this  continent  to  the  date 
of  the  landing  at  Jamestown  and  Plymouth,  —  a  period  which  I  take  to  bo 
fully  as  long  as  that  which  has  elapseil  since  the  landing  of  the  fii-st  Egyptian 
or  Phucniciun  colonists  in  Greece,  —  not  one  cffectiml  step  hi^l  been  taken  by 
the  northern  tribes  towai*ds  the  rational  enjoyment  of  the  great  heritage  which 
Providence  ha<l  phiced  in  their  hands.  Nothing,  comparatively,  had  been  done 
by  them  to  subdue  the  wildernens,  to  open  the  soil  to  the  sun,  to  substitute  the 
broiul  expanse  of  corn-fields  and  gardens  which  surrounds  u.«,  for  the  dismal, 
unfertile  waste  ;  and  still  less,  if  possible,  for  the  higher  ai*ts  of  life.  I  do  not 
now  refer  to  tlie  semi-civilization  of  the  Aztecs,  if  it  maybe  so  calliNl,  which,  if 
carefully  weighe<l,  furnishes  no  qualification  to  these  remarks.  What  minicles 
of  benelicence  might  have  been  wrought  by  an  overruling  Providence,  in  com- 
ing times,  to  guide  the  red  man  on  the  path  of  intellectual  and  spiritual  prog- 
ress, it  would  be  as  presumptuous  as  unavailing  to  conjoctui-e  ;  but  up  to  the 
time  of  the  European  colonization,  it  may  be  truly  said  that,  in  all  America 
now  occupied  by  the  United  States  and  the  British  Provinces,  not  even  a  com- 
mencement of  civilization,  as  wo  understand  it,  had  been  made  by  the  native 
tribes. 

But  a  foreign  race,  with  the  Bible  and  the  spelling-book  in  their  hands,  — 
the  manuals  of  divine  and  human  learning,  —  makes  its  appearance  on  these 
shores,  and  a  marvellous  change  at  once  begins.     Few  tliey  were  and  feeble  \ 

*  From  a  ipeech  at  the  Cambridge  lligh  School,  Aof .  7, 1862. 
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they  sowed  in  weakness,  but  they  soon  raised  in  power.  Vastly  outnumbered 
they  were  hy  tlie  native  races,  and  surpa.ssed  by  them  in  ni«)st  of  the  elements 
of  physical  strength  ;  but  the  arts  of  cultivated  life  gave  them  an  early  foot- 
hoM,  and  bei'oi-e  long  an  exclusive  po.ssc.S'^ion  of  the  soil.  Deeds  of  violence 
and  oppression  no  dou!)t  accomp:inie«i  the  change,  which  humanity  deplores 
and  justice  execrates.  That  I  am  in  no  degree  insensible  to  their  atrocity,  1  need 
not  bay  after  one  of  the  declamations  to  wliich  you  have  listened  this  morning.* 
But  there  were  dwds  of  violence  and  cruelty  on  both  sides,  and  unless  wo 
adopt  the  wild  an«l  extravagant  idea,  that  i*rovi<lence  never  inten<le<.l  the  Amer- 
ican continent  for  the  abtxle  of  a  civilized  race  of  EurojK»an  origin,  we  nmst  set 
down  the  deplonible  acts  to  which  I  have  alluded  to  the  account  of  human 
frailty  ;  taking  care,  while  we  justly  rebuke  our  ancestors  for  the  wrongs  which 
they  committed,  and  which  were  incidental  to  their  age,  and  their  unenlightene<l 
views  of  social  duty,  that  we  do  not  ourselves  countenance  wrongs  of  equal 
magnitude  that  b(?>et  and  stain  our  own  more  tavore«l  times. 

Hut  my  present  purpose  is  not  to  discuss  this  great  and  painful  topic.  I  wish 
to  point  out  to  yim  the  wonderful  cffoat  prcwluced  in  a  couple  of  centuries, 
through  the  action  direct  or  indirect  of  cultivatetl  mind,  as  a  peculiar  reason 
why  the  peo[)le  of  America  should  cherish  that  system  of  popular  education  by 
which  this  culture  is  universally  ditlused  and  tninsmitte*!  from  generation  to 
generation.  What  words  can  do  justice  to  the  transformation  !  How  much  of 
the  native  forest,  with  the  ferocious  animals  that  tilled  it,  has  flisaj>peare<i  ; 
what  hundreds  and  thousands  of  villages  have  been  scattere<l  through  the  land  ; 
what  a  network  of  r(»ads,  and  canals,  and  railways,  has  U-en  thrown  over  its 
surface,  penetrating  its  furthest  recesses,  now  climbing  the  faces  of  steep 
hills,  now  bridging  pathless  swamps,  now  coi^uetting  with  sinuous  streams  ; 
w  hat  forest.s  of  masts  have  be<*n  transferreil  from  the  mountain  side  to  the 
shores  of  the  sea,  thence  to  be  wat'ted  to  the  remotest  luuints  of  commerce  ; 
what  crowded  cities  have  been  built,  lille<l  with  the  accumulate*!  bounties  of 
nature,  jiroducts  of  art,  ami  creatinns  of  mind  ;  what  institutions  for  objects  of 
educatiun,  ]»hilanthropy,  public  spirit,  and  religion,  all  called  into  being  within 
two  hundreil  years  in  what  harl  Ikm'u  f«>r  unc(mnte<l  ages  an  untrodden  wilder- 
ness, jind  all  by  the  application  of  those  elements  of  mental  culture,  which  are 
imparted  in  our  public  schools  to  eai'h  successive  generation  !  With  this  great 
fact  woven  into  and  running  through  their  whole  history,  is  it  to  be  wondered  at 
that  the  American  people  have  ever  reganled  the  cause  of  education  and  the 
8U])p<.rt  of  the  schools  iis  of  paramount  importance? 

WHAT    IS    POPULAR    EDUCATION  ?  t 

But,  sir,  we  are  still  told  —  and  this  objection  in  some  form  or  other  meets 
us  at  evrry  turn  —  that  comnn>n-schot.l  etiucation  is  a  popular  intere^st,  and 
college  edu(;ation  is  ]Jot  ;  and  that  for  this  reason  the  State  is  bound  to  take 
care  of  the  one,  and  not  of  the  other.  Now  I  shall  not  put  mysi'lf  in  the  false 
and  inviilio\is  po.««ition  of  contrasting  them  ;  there  is  no  contrast  between  them, 
—  no  inconiiiatibility  of  the  one  with  the  other.  Both  are  g«)od,  each  is  good 
in  its  i»l.ice  ;  and  I  will  thank  any  person  who  can  do  so  to  draw  the  line 
between  them  ;  to  show  why  it  is  expe«lient  and  beneficial  in  a  community  to 
mak«^  imMio  provision  f-»r  teaching  the  elements  of  learning,  an<l  not  expedient 
nor  hcneticial  t(»  mike  similar  juovision  to  aid  the  learner's  progress  toward  the 
mastery  of  tiie  most  dilhcult  branches  of  science  and  the  choicest  retinements 
of  literal uie.  Sir,  they  all  hang  together  ;  it  is  an  abuse  of  ingenuity  to 
exercise  it  in  showing  how  much  can  be  done  by  one  without  the  other.  For 
myself  I  admit,  if  the  admission  is  desiretl,  that  a  gocMl  system  of  C(»mmon- 
sciio»>l  e<lui:ation  is,  next  to  religious  intiuences,  the  great  and  solid  foundation 
of  a  jjr.'.sj.erous  state.  To  build  on  anything  else  is  to  buihl  on  straw  and  stub- 
ble.    I  honor,  beyond  all  common  names  of  respiHit,  the  distinguished  gentle- 


*  An  ixtimt  fr<in  an  ;j'Mp  ss  hy  Mr.  Kv(  rett,  in  which  the  cruel  treatment,  at  the  close  of 
Kin,'  l'..ii,|)'-  w;(r,  cf  hi-»  wifi'^  :im<1  child,  an*  (h'soriU^d. 

1  Kr -in  :i  >ij.--.  ih  .m  tlie  .Mtim.rial  of  Harvard,  William?,  and  Amh<Tst  Ci>li»'jro9,  <lcllvered 
\r\  .i-i.  i>„.  .),.i,.»  r.,i:i.!iitt.'c  on  Educali  >n,  in  the  Hall  «»f  the  House  of  Ropresonlativwi.  Boston, 
Feb.  7,  IS-l'J. 
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The  only  considerable  attempt  to  controvert  the  doctrlno  of  Wulf  is  that 
irhioh  is  contained  in  the  followiupr  work,  Die  Krfindung  dcr  l(ui:li7<tabeuschrift 
ihr  Zustand  uud  friihcster  Gcl^raucii  in  Alterthuui,  uiit  Ilinyjcht  auf  die 
ueuesten  Untcrituohungenubcrdcn  Homer  von  J.  (.leonhard  Hug,  L'lni,  4to.  1801. 

16.  In  18-)l!,  api^etired  sinmltaneously  at  London  and  Lcii>zi^  the  long  ex- 
pcotefl  edition  of  the  Iliad  by  ileyne.  In  the  excursus's,  at  tlie  cU»se  of  th*o 
liist  volume,  he  deliberately  Advances  the  opinion  that  the  Iliail  and  ()<lf  sscy 
vere  cumix)!^.^!  in  the  manner  taugiit  by  Wulfl  This  edition  of  the  Iliad  was 
made,  during  the  whole  of  the  sv'ason  in  which  it  ap[)eare<l,  tite  subject  of  a 
\ery  learned,  but  at  the  same  time  most  severe  and  unfi-iendly  critit^ue,  in  tlie 
literary  journal  of  Jena  ;  in  the  composition  of  which  Wolf  is  supposed  to  have 
been  concerneii. 

17.  Wolf's  theory  was  atticke<l  in  France  by  M.  St.  Croix  in  a  pamphlet 
called  Refutation  d'un  paradoxe  littdraii'e  ;  and  in  the  Hi^toii*e  d'ilomei'c  of 
M.  Delisle  de  iSales.     [See  Villei*s  in  th.'  work  and  place  ah-ea<ly  ^uote*!.] 

lb.  In  England,  Wolfs  wlition  and  Prolegomena  were  favoiiibly  noticed,  at 
the  time  of  their  appearance,  in  the  Critical  and  Monthly  Reviews  ;  though 
the  authors  of  these  notices  do  not  appear  to  have  perceivetl  the  drift  of  his 
argument,  or  to  have  observed  that  he  was  ]>ro^H)sing  a  new  and  important 
theory  with  regard  to  the  Homeric  {K»ems. 

ly.  Such  is  the  history  of  this  controversy.  The  following  is  a  brief  analy- 
sifl  of  the  controversy  itself.  ♦    ■    •        ♦        •        ♦ 

EDUCATION    AND    CIVILIZATION.* 

Here  they  had  lived  and  possessed  the  land  from  time  immemorial.  We  call 
them  Aborijin^s  as  tlie  Athenians  called  themselves  Auiocthones.  We  know 
nothing  older.  We  cannot  go  beyond  them  in  the  history  of  our  continent,  nor 
assign  any  date  to  their  occupation  of  it.  But  all  their  tniditions,  the  size  of 
the  enormous  trees  which  have  grown  upon  the  mounds  erectetl  by  them,  their 
physiological  peculiarities,  the  highly  artificial  structure  of  their  languages, 
which,  without  being  sonti mentally  expressive,  are  grammatically  coniplicjitcd, 
and  the  silence  of  general  history  as  to  their  immigration  to  America,  all  lead 
to  the  inference  that  the  red  races  have  been  in  possession  of  this  continent  as 
long  as  the  white  races  have  been  in  possession  of  liuiope.  Yet,  for  want  of 
intellectual  culture,  for  want  of  those  instruments  and  means  by  which  it  is 
perpetuateil  and  diffused,  for  want  of  the  alphabet,  the  arts  of  writing,  of 
i-eauing,  and  printing  (whether  this  be  regarded  as  cause  or  etl'ect),  in  a  word, 
for  want  of  that  which  our  schools  spread  throughout  the  community,  and  hand 
down  from  generation  to  generation,  no  great  prctgress  was  made  in  mental  im- 
provement by  the  aboriginal  tribes  of  North  America.  It  is  scarcely  an  exag- 
geration to  say  that,  from  their  fii-st  appearance  in  this  continent  to  the  date 
of  the  landing  at  Jamestown  and  I'lymouth,  —  a  peri(Kl  which  I  take  to  bo 
fully  as  long  as  that  which  has  elapseil  since  the  landing  of  the  first  Egyptian 
or  Piiocnician  colonists  in  Greece,  —  not  one  eti'ectual  step  had  bcvn  taken  by 
the  northern  tribes  towai-ds  the  rational  enjoyment  of  the  great  heritage  which 
Providence  hacl  placed  in  their  hands.  Nothing,  comparatively,  had  been  done 
by  them  to  subdue  the  wilderness,  to  op^'n  the  soil  to  the  sun,  to  substitute  the 
broaii  expnnsii  of  corn-fields  and  gardens  which  surrounds  us,  for  the  dismal, 
unfertile  waste  ;  and  still  less,  if  [)ossilile,  tor  the  higher  arts  of  life.  I  do  nut 
now  refer  to  the  semi-civilization  of  the  Aztecs,  if  it  maybe  so  calk^l,  which,  if 
carefully  wcighetl,  furnishes  no  qualitication  to  these  remarks.  What  miracles 
of  beneficence  might  have  been  wrought  by  an  overruling  Providence,  in  com- 
ing times,  to  guide  the  red  man  on  the  path  of  intellectual  and  spiritual  pit^g- 
ress,  it  would  be  as  presumptuous  as  unavailing  to  conjecture  ;  but  up  to  the 
time  of  the  European  colonization,  it  may  be  truly  said  that,  in  all  America 
now  occupies!  by  the  United  States  and  the  British  Provinces,  not  even  a  com- 
mencement of  civilization,  as  we  understand  it,  had  been  made  by  the  native 
tribes. 

But  a  foreign  race,  with  the  Bible  and  the  spelling-book  in  their  hands,  — 
the  manuals  of  divine  and  human  learning,  —  makes  its  appearance  on  these 
shores,  and  a  marvellous  change  at  once  begins.     Few  they  were  and  feeble  ; 

*  From  a  tpeech  tX  the  Gunbridge  High  School,  Aug.  7, 1862. 
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they  sowed  in  weakness,  but  they  s<Hjn  raised  in  power.  Vastly  outnumbered 
they  were  by  the  native  races,  and  sarpasse«l  by  them  in  most  of  the  elements 
of  I)hy^ical  stion^jcth  ;  but  the  arts  of  culiivate<l  life  gave  thoiu  an  early  foot- 
hold, and  beiV»re  lun-i  an  exclusi%e  posses*. inn  of  the  soil.  DtH-ds  ef  %iolence 
and  oppressit»n  no  duubt  accoiiipanie«l  the  ohanjre,  which  humainty  deplores 
and  justice  execrates.  That  1  aui  in  no  decree  insensible  to  their  atrocity,  [  need 
not  .say  after  one  of  the  declaniatii>ns  to  whiv-h  you  have  listmi'vl  tills  nu>rning.* 
But  there  were  dec«Js  of  violence  and  cruelty  on  both  sides,  and  unless  wo 
adopt  the  wild  and  extravagant  idea,  that  rro\idence  never  intendt\l  the  Amer- 
ican Continent  for  the  ab^nle  of  a  civilizi^l  race  t>f  Kuro|K.Mn  t»ri;xin,  we  must  set 
down  the  deplorable  acts  to  which  I  have  alluded  to  the  account  of  human 
frailty  ;  takini;  care,  while  we  justly  rebuke  our  ancestors  f»>r  the  wronjrs  which 
they  coniniiite<l,and  which  were  incidental  to  their  age,  and  their  uiienli^hteneii 
views  t>f  s»»cial  duty,  that  we  do  not  ourselves  countenance  wrongs  of  equal 
ma>^nltude  that  be>et  and  sUiin  our  own  more  favoi*eil  times. 

But  my  present  purp»)se  is  not  to  'liscuss  this  great  and  painful  tojMC.  I  wish 
to  jjoint  (»ut  to  you  the  wonderful  etl'i'ct  pnxluct'd  in  a  ci»uple  of  centuries, 
through  the  action  direct  or  indirect  of  cultivated  miml,  as  a  peculiar  reason 
why  the  pei'ple  of  America  slictuM  clierish  th'\t  system  of  popular  education  by 
which  this  culture  is  universally  ditfusetl  anil  trausinitte-I  from  generatitm  to 
generation.  What  words  can  do  jiistice  to  the  transformation  !  How  much  of 
the  native  forest,  with  the  fenn'inus  animals  that  filled  it,  has  «llsa]»peftrtHi  ; 
what  hundr(\ls  and  thousands  of  villages  have  been  9cattere<l  thn»ugh  the  land  ; 
what  a  network  of  roads,  and  canals,  and  railways,  has  been  thrown  over  its 
surface,  i)i'netrating  its  furthest  recesses,  now  climbing  the  faces  (>f  steep 
hills,  now  bridging  j>athle*<s  swamps,  now  coijuetting  with  sinuous  streams  ; 
what  forests  of  masts  have  been  transferre«l  from  the  mountain  side  to  the 
shores  of  the  sea,  thence  to  be  wafted  to  the  remotest  haunts  of  commerce  ; 
what  crowdinl  cities  have  bwn  built,  filled  Avith  the  accumulatiNl  bounties  of 
nature,  proilucts  of  art,  and  creations  of  mind  ;  what  institutions  for  objeirts  of 
education,  philanthropy,  public  spirit,  and  religion,  all  called  into  being  within 
two  Iiunjjred  years  in  what  had  htn^n  for  uncounted  ages  an  untroilden  wilder- 
ness, and  all  by  the  application  of  tht.se  elements  of  mental  culture,  which  are 
im)>artecl  in  our  public  schools  to  ea*-h  successive  generation  !  >Vith  this  great 
fact  woven  '\n\o  an<i  running  through  their  whole  histi>ry,  is  it  to  be  wondere<l  at 
that  the  American  peoi)le  have  ever  reganled  the  cause  of  education  and  the 
supjHjrt  of  the  schools  as  of  paramount  injportance? 

WUAT    IS    POPULAR    EDUCATION  ?  t 

But,  sir,  we  are  still  told  —  an<l  this  objwtion  in  some  form  or  other  meets 
us  at  every  turn  —  that  common-school  education  is  a  popular  interest,  and 
college  education  is  not  ;  and  that  for  this  reason  the  State  is  bound  to  take 
care  of  the  one,  ami  not  of  the  other.  Now  I  shall  not  put  myself  in  the  false 
and  invidious  position  ()f  contrasting  them  ;  there  is  no  contrast  l)etwtH)n  them, 
—  no  incompatibility  of  the  one  with  the  otiier.  Both  are  good,  each  is  good 
in  its  pl:ic«' ;  and  I  will  thank  any  pers(»n  who  can  do  so  to  draw  the  line 
between  tlu'in  ;  to  show  why  it  is  expe«ilent  and  beneficial  in  a  comnninity  to 
make  public  provision  for  teaching  the  elements  of  learning,  and  not  expedient 
n«)r  benclii:iiil  to  m  ike  similar  provision  tt»  aid  the  learner's  progress  toward  the 
ma«^tcry  of  the  most  dithcult  branches  of  science  and  the  choicest  retincments 
of  literature.  Sir,  they  all  hang  together  ;  it  is  an  abuse  of  ingenuity  to 
exenrisr  it  in  sljowini;  how  much  can  be  done  by  one  without  the  other.  For 
myself  I  .idmit,  if  the  admission  is  desired,  that  a  gotni  system  of  c(>mmon- 
s^'hool  ednc  itlon  is,  next  to  religious  infiuences,  the  great  and  solid  foundation 
of  a  prospen>us  state.  To  build  on  anything  else  is  to  build  on  straw  and  stub- 
ble.    I  hont)r,  beyond  all  common  names  of  respect,  the  distinguished  gentle- 

♦  All  t\tr:i<t  fntn  :in  a'l.lpS'*  l»y  Mr.  Kv»  rrit,  in  which  the  cruel  trt'atin*»nt,  at  the  close  of 
Kill-'  l'iiil;ii'>  war,  cf  hi-^  wife  .-hkI  cliilil,  an*  (If-sorilx-il, 

t  Fr -m  :i  -i.- «(l,  on  thv  M' hi'irial  i»f  II.irv;ir  I, 'VViHiain',  and  Anih«'rHt  Collf^fos,  dollvered 
!•■  :".r'^  i».  •  .1  iiit  C  >)ni)i:tt''«-  on  K<hi(.'iiti)ii,  in  the  Hall  uf  the  House  of  R«'i>n'."<outialv«-ji.  Boston, 
Feb.  7,  1>4'J. 
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man  (Horace  Mann),  who  for  twelve  years  haJB  devoted  the  uncommon  powers 
of  his  mind  and  the  indomitable  energy  of  his  character  to  this  noble  cause. 
He  will  be  remembered  till  the  history  of  Miissachusetts  is  forgotten,  as  one  of 
her  greatest  benefactors.  I  reflect  with  siitLsfiiction  that  the  Boanl  of  Educa- 
tion was  established  on  a  recommendation  which  I  had  the  hon(»r  to  submit  to 
the  Legislature  ;  and  that  I  hail  the  privilege  of  cooponiting  in  its  orgauixa- 
tion,  in  the  choice  of  its  secretary,  in  the  c»tablishu.ent  of  the  Normal  Si^hools 
under  its  patronage,  and  in  the  other  measures  which  marked  its  opening 
career,  and  by  which  —  under  cii-cumHtances  of  no  small  discouragement  —  it 
Bought  to  promote  the  objects  of  its  institution. 

I  owe  myself  a  large  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  public  schools,  although  fiOy 
years  ago  they  were  in  a  very  ditt'erent  condition  from  what  they  are  now.  My 
education  began  at  the  f^  schools  of  my  native  village  of  Doi-chester  (fur  vil- 
lage it  then  was),  and  of  this  the  belovtKl  city  of  my  adoption.  The  finit  dis- 
tinction which  crowned  my  humble  career  was  the  Franklin  medal  at  the  read- 
ing school  in  North  Bennett  street,  when  I  was  not  much  higher  than  that 
table  ;  and  if  my  tongue  is  ever  silent,  when  it  ought  to  speak  the  praises  of 
the  common  schools  of  Massacliusetts,  may  it  never  be  heard  with  favor  in 
any  other  cause  !  But  can  it  be  nect>88ary  ?  I  know,  Mr.  Chairmnn,  before 
this  audience  it  cannot  be  necessiiry  to  argue  the  cause  of  higher  etlucation, 
scientific  and  literary,  forming  as  it  does  the  best  preparation  fi>r  all  the 
draartments  of  professional  life ;  for  enlightened  statesmanship  ;  and  fur  an 
efficient  application  of  philosophical  principles  to  the  great  industrial  interests 
of  the  community.  Who  d<x.'s  not  know,  sir,  that  there  is  not  a  yard  of  cotton 
oloth  bleached  or  printed  in  the  commonwealth  without  assistance  from  the 
last  results  of  chemical  research  ;  —  that  you  cnnnot  construct  a  turbine  water- 
wheel  but  by  the  aid  of  the  highest  mathematics  ;  nor  establish  a  uniform 
standard  of  weights  and  measures  withuut  building  uptm  a  series  of  geometri- 
cal openitions  which  began  with  HippnrchusT  The  tables  by  which  the  nav- 
igator—  perhaps  the  illiterate  navigator  —  finds  the  ship's  place  at  sea,  are 
written  in  the  very  depths  of  the  starry  heavens  ;  and  the  most  lenrned  eyes 
for  ages  have  strained  themselves  dim,  through  glasses  of  wondrous  mechaniam, 
in  deciphering  the  mysterious  characters.  The  electric  telegraph,  whicii  brings 
you  the  daily  news,  is  the  last  achievement  of  a  department  of  physical 
science,  in  which  some  of  the  brightest  intellects  of  the  Inst  hundi'e<l  years, 
fh)m  Franklin  to  Morse,  have  concentrated  their  powers  of  observation  and 
analysis.  This  step  and  that  may  be  taken  by  an  uneducate<l  man,  —  may 
even  be  the  work  of  chance,  —  but  the  grand  result  is  the  product  of  culti- 
vated mind,  stniined  to  the  highest  tension  of  its  powers. 

We  hear  of  uhtaught  men,  sir,  of  Franklin  and  Bowditch  ;  and  Heaven  for- 
bid that,  in  the  city  where  one  was  born  and  the  other  died,  their  names  should 
ever  be  pronounced  but  with  veneration.  But,  in  the  first  place,  to  argue  from 
such  men  as  Franklin  and  Bowditch  to  the  case  of  the  generality  of  minds, 
would  be  like  putting  a  roguish  boy  apprentice  to  a  woolcombcr,  in  onier  that 
when  he  grows  up  he  might  write  another  Hamlet.  But  what  is  a  ielf-tauf/ht 
man,  and  what  does  he  do?  He  is  not  an  untaught  man  ;  nor  does  he  go  blaz- 
ing through  life,  like  a  locomotive  engine  in  a  dark  night,  by  the  light  of  his 
own  intuition.  Sir,  a  self-taught  man  is  a  man  of  strong  mind  and  stronger 
will,  who,  under  discouragements  and  in  the  face  of  obstacles,  acquires  the  rudi- 
ments of  learning  ;  and  when  he  h:i8  done  so  carries  on  and  complete}  his  edu- 
cation, by  placing  his  understanding  in  contact  with  the  cultivated  intellect  of 
other  regions  and  other  times.  Franklin  is  certainly  a  most  favorable  specimen 
of  a  self-taught  man.  He  was  a  great  original  interpreter  of  natui*e.  The 
history  of  science  has  nothing  more  sublime  than  the  courage  with  which  he 
sent  his  armed  kite  into  the  thundor-cloud,  nnd  drew  the  electric  spark  with 
his  finger  from  the  key  at  the  end  of  the  coni.  But  Franklin  was  a  man  of 
books,  —  a  studious  man,  —  a  friend  of  academical  training.  Listen  to  what 
he  says  about  the  learned  languages,  in  his  project  for  the  foundation  of  a  col- 
lege, which  I  quote  from  the  appendix  to  his  life,  in  the  admirable  ctlitiim  of 
Mr.  Sparks :  — 

••  When  youth  are  told  that  the  great  men,  whose  lives  and  actions  they  read 
in  history,  sjMjke  two  of  the  Ixist  languages  that  ever  were,  the  most  expressive, 
copious,  beautiful,  and  that  the  finest  writings,  the  most  correct  comi>osItions,  the 
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most  perfect  productions  of  human  wit  and  uisdon?,  arc  in  those  lanpiagci*, 
which  have  viidun-d  for  a«r«'S,  and  will  endure  wiiile  there  are  nu-n  ;  that  no 
tnm^^lalion  can  do  them  justice  or  give  tlie  pleasure  found  in  readiu;:  tlie  orig- 
inals; that  tlio-e  languages  contain  all  sciences;  t'lat  one  of  thmi  is  hrtonie 
ahnost  univer>al.  being  the  language  of  learned  u  en  in  :d  c  uintrirs  ;  and  that 
to  understand  them  is  a  distinguishing  ornament ;  they  may  be  thereby  made 
desirous  of  learning  those  languages,  and  their  industry  sharpened  in  the 
acquis. tion  of  them.  All  intend(^I  for  divinity  should  be  taught  the  Latin  and 
Greek  ;  for  Physic,  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  French  ;  for  Law,  the  Latin  and 
French  ;  merchants,  the  French,  German,  and  Spanish  ;  and,  tlmugh  all 
shuuld  not  becompellc<l  to  learn  Latin,  Greek,  or  theuuKlern  foreign  languages, 
yet  nunc  that  have  an  ardent  desire  to  learn  them  should  be  refust^l  ;  tlieir 
English,  Arithmetic,  and  other  studies  absolutely  necessary,  being  at  the  same 
time  not  neglected.'* 

Such  is  the  ei^tirnate  of  college  inlucation  furme^l  by  the  self-tauglit  Frank- 
lin, the  poor  boy  who  was  born  beneath  a  lowly  roof  in  Milk-street,  and  whoso 
parents  till  an  humble  grave  in  yonder  cemetery. 

Dr.  Bowiiiicli  Wii.>,  perhaps  more  than  Franklin,  a  self-taught  man.  So  far  is 
his  example  fnim  proving  the  inutility  of  academic  learning,  that  his  first 
youthful  struggle  was  made  to  ac«piirc  the  Latin  language  ;  and  when  we  think 
of  the  scientific  attainments  of  his  after  life,  it  does  make  (tne  who  has  had  s<mie 
ojipoz-tunitii-s  of  e<lucatiiin  in  early  life  hang  his  head  in  shame  to  seethe  diffi- 
culties enc(<untereil  by  this  great  man  in  the  outset  ;  the  simplest  Latin  words, 
tumen  and  rursmty  with  their  significations  in  Knglish,  being  written  in  the 
margin  ut'  the  lMH»ks  tii"st  j)eru.se<i  by  him,  in  aid  of  a  memor}',  which  after- 
wards embrace<l  the  whole  circle  of  the  mathematical  sciences  in  its  iron  grasp. 
And  what  wa-j  the  first  use  njade  by  l>r.  Bowditch  of  the  Latin  tongue?  To 
rejid  the  Principia  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton;  —  u  man,  if  ever  there  was  one 
among  men  n^t  technically  aculeniic,  who  was  nurture<l  in  academic  discipline  ; 
a  fclhjw  of  Trinity  (\)llege,  Cambridge  ;  a  professor  of  mathematics  ;  a  man 
wlu>  pa>^<.il  fifteen  years  of  his  lil'e  in  the  cloisters  of  a  college,  and  solvetl  the 
problem  of  the  universe  from  the  turret  i»ver  Trinity  gate-way.  This  was  the 
kindrinl  intelh-ct  with  which  the  mind  of  Row«litch  sought  its  first  communion. 
In  the  beautiful  memoir  of  his  father,  which  the  s<>n  (d*  Dr.  Dowditch  has  pre- 
Benteil  us,  we  rea-l  the  following  interesting  anecdote  :  *'  From  our  venerable 
UniNer*<ity  at  Caiiibridgo  he  received  the  highest  encounigement  to  pursue  the 
career  ujxui  which  he  ha<l  entered.  In  July,  1802,  when  his  ship,  the  Astrea, 
was  win'llx.und  in  Bt>ston,  he  went  to  hear  the  p<'rformanccs  at  the  annual 
commeneement  of  the  college  ;  and,  aimmg  the  honorary  degrees  conferretl,  he 
thouglit  he  lie.mi  his  own  name  announced  as  Master  of  Arts  ;  but  it  was  not 
until  Ci-ngratuiate'l  bv  a  townsman  and  friend  that  he  l>ecaine  satlsfie<l  that  his 
senses  ha«l  not  dci'eived  him.  He  always  spoke  of  this  as  one  of  the  proudi»st 
days  of  his  life  ;  and,  amid  all  the  subseipient  pro<.tfs  which  he  received  of  the 
res])e(;t  and  esteem  of  his  fellow-citizens,  an«l  the  distinctions  conferred  uptin 
him  from  foreign  countries,  he  recurre<l  to  this  with  the  greatest  pleasure.  It 
is,  indeed,  made  the  subject  of  express  mention  in  his  will." 

l)r.  Bowditch  sent  threii  s«)ns  to  the  University  ;  and,  as  a  member  of  the 
corporation,  devoted  the  twelve  last  years  of  his  life  to  the  management  of  its 
affairs,  giNing  them  all  the  force  of  his  transcendent  talents  ;  and  I  think  I 
may  ad<l,  without  doing  injustice  to  any  other  rei*pected  name,  ren<lering  to  the 
institution  servio<'s  une«|Ualleil  by  those  of  any  of  his  associates.  Sir,  if  it  were 
possible  to  leave  the  question  before  you  to  the  arbitrament  of  Dr.  Bowditch, 
our  cause  would  be  g.iine<l. 

To  the  objection  that  school  e<lucation  is  the  interest  of  the  many,  and  col- 
lege education  the  interest  of  the  few,  my  main  answer  is,  that  it  is  founded  in 
a  great  fallacy.  The  man  who  makes  that  objection  has  not  forme<I  even  a  dis- 
tant conct'ption  of  tin;  grounds  of  tin;  duty  which  devolves  upon  an  enlightened 
state  to  educate  its  children.  He  is  tiiinking  of  individuals.  He  f«)rgets  that 
it  is  the  public,  as  such,  the  Statiis,  tin;  great  complex,  s»>cial  Being,  which  we 
c^ill  MASsAcnisDiTs,  tlic  general  mother  of  us  all,  —  that  it  is  her  interest  in  the 
matter  which  creat(!S  the  duty,  and  which  gives  all  its  importance  to  education, 
as  an  alf.iir  of  j»ublic  concernment,  whether  elementary  or  acaidemical.     It  is 
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not  to  teach  one  man*s  boy  his  A  B  C,  or  another  man's  boj  a  little  Latin  and 
Greek,  fur  any  advantage  or  emolument  of  tUcir  own,  that  the  Pilgrim  Fathers 
founded  the  college,  or  required  the  towmt  to  uupport  each  its  school.  As  far  aa 
individuals,  many  or  few,  are  concerned,  I  ha\e  just  as  much  natural  right  to 
call  on  the  state  to  pay  the  bill  of  the  tailor  who  clothes,  or  the  builder  who 
shelters,  my  children,  >is  of  the  schoolmaster  or  schoolmistress,  the  tutor  or 
professor,  who  instructs  them.  The  duty  of  educating  the  people  tvais  on  great 
public  grounds,  on  moral  and  political  foundations.  It  is  deduced  from  the 
intimate  connection,  whiclu  experience  has  shown  to  exist,  between  the  public 
welfare  and  all  the  elements  of  national  pi-osperity  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
enlightenment  of  the  population  on  the  other.  In  this  point  of  view,  —  I  say 
it  Gontidently, — giKKl  colK-ge  e<lucation  for  those  who  need  it  and  want  it,  is 
just  as  much  the  interest  of  the  many,  us  good  school  education.  They  are 
both  the  interest  of  all,  —  that  is,  the  whole  community.  It  is,  of  human  things, 
the  highest  interest  of  the  state  to  put  the  means  of  obtaining  a  good  school 
education,  and  a  gooil  college  education,  within  the  reach  of  the  largest  num- 
ber of  her  children. 

In  the  nature  of  things  there  will  not  be  so  many  who  desire  a  college  eilucji- 
tion,  although  it  is  a  popular  error  to  think  that  every  one  goes  to  college  who 
can  afford  it ;  that  the  few  who  go  to  college  are  exclusively  those  who  are 
sometimes  invidiously  called  the  **  few.**  Very  many  sons  of  the  we;ilthy  are  not 
sent  to  college.  Of  those  who  go  to  college,  the  majority  ai'e  the  sons  of  parents 
in  moderate,  narrow,  and  even  straitened  circumstances.  Ihe  demand  here  as 
elsewhere  regulates  supply.  All  have  not  the  taste  or  talent,  —  are  not  intended 
for  pursuits  which  re<j[uirc  aciulemic  training.  But  I  maintain  that  for  the  lim- 
ited number  required  to  meet  this  demand,  it  is  just  as  much  the  iiitei'est  of 
the  community  that  it  sluiuld  l>e  ukniuately  and  honorably  supplictl,  ns  that 
the  wider  demand  for  school  cilucation  should  be  adequately  and  honorably 
supplieil. 

It  is  not  for  the  rich  that  the  public  aid  is  wanted.  They  will  obtain  good 
education,  if  they  desire  it,  in  one  place  if  they  cannot  in  another  ;  although  it 
is  a  serious  evil  to  have  to  seek  it  abroad.  As  far  as  individuals  ai%  concerne^I, 
it  is  the  poor  student  that  needs  che^ipened  education.  If  he  cannot  get  that 
near  home,  he  cannot  get  it  at  all.  It  is  not  that  you  expect  to  bi-eed  up  every 
one  who  goes  to  college  into  a  man  of  eminence,  —  an  Adams,  a  Channing,  a 
Bushnell,  a  Webster,  a  Prescott,  a  Bancroft  The  lottery  of  lite  is  not  all 
highest  prizes.  But  you  do  wish  to  train  up  even  minds  like  these  in  a  healthy, 
fruitful  nurture  ;  and  you  do  wish  to  prepare  for  future  usefulness  in  church 
and  Btiiie  the  mass  of  average  intellect  I  suppose  there  are  not  above  five 
hundred  young  men,  natives  of  the  Commonwealth,  now  at  college  ;  but  it  is 
as  much  for  the  interest  of  Massachusetts  that  they  should  have  a  g(M>d  e<Iuca- 
tion,  as  cheap  as  possible,  as  that  the  two  hundred  thousand  who  wish  for  it 
should  have  a  good  school  education.  It  is  one  great  interest ;  but  if  we 
must  draw  distinctions,  the  son  of  the  poor  man,  whose  life  is  cast  in  some 
obscure  interior  village,  or  in  some  laborious  walk  of  city  life,  has  a  deeper 
personal  interest  in  the  matter  than  the  son  of  the  affluent  in  town  and 
country. 

The  c<)lle,;e8  are  not  pleading  their  own  cause  on  this  occasion  ;  they  are 
pleading  the  cause  of  the  people.  If  you  grant  the  prayer  of  the  memorial, 
you  will,  it  is  true,  somewhat  widen  the  field  of  usefulness  of  these  institutions, 
and,  if  they  are  true  to  themselves,  afford  them  in  this  way  the  opp(»rtunity  of 
gaining  increased  cre<lit  with  the  community.  I  do  not  deny  that,  with  a  gen- 
erous mind,  this  is  a  selfish  motive,  although  the  selfishness  is  of  a  very  refined 
nature.  But  beyond  this,  the  colleges,  and  those  ooncemeil  in  administering 
them,  are  not  to  be  benefited.  Your  bounty  will  not  add  a  dollar  to  their 
salaries ;  it  may,  by  increasing  tlie  number  of  students,  add  to  their  labors 
and  their  cares.  It  is  the  interest  of  the  people  which  is  to  be  subserved  by 
granting  the  prayer  of  the  memorial.  The  young  man  whom  you  will  thereby 
enable  to  get  an  e<lucation  of  which  he  might  else  be  deprived,  —  the  village, 
which  will  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  its  promising  candidate  for  future 
Qsefalncss  lifted  up  into  the  broad  and  cheerful  field  of  academic  training,  — 
the  community,  whose  treasures  of  intellect  you  draw  out,  refine,  and  prepare 
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for  the  service  of  life»  —  these  are  the  parties  to  be  benefited  ;  it  is  the<»e  whose 
cause  I  now  commend  to  your  faTorable  consideration. 

Having  phiced  our  claim  to  your  favor  on  the  gnjund  of  duty,  I  might,  in 
addressing  a  committee  of  intelligent  and  confident ious  logi><lator.s,  safely  leave 
it  there.  JJut  if  it  be  necessary  to  seek  fur  motives  of  interest,  I  would  say 
that  the  ground  of  expediency  and  policy  is  as  plain  as  that  of  duty.  If  we 
look  only  to  material  prosperity,  —  to  physical  weltiiro,  — nothing  in  now  more 
certain  than  that  they  are  most  powerfully  proinoio^i,  by  everything  which 
multiplies  and  dilfnaes  the  means  of  e<lucation.  >Ve  live  in  an  ago  in  which 
cultivate<l  mind  is  becoming  more  and  more  the  controlling  principle  of  aifairs. 
Like  that  myaterious  magnetic  influence,  —  whose  womlerful  properties  have 
been  lately  brought  from  the  scientific  lecture-room  into  the  j'ractical  business 
of  life, — you  cannot  sec  it,  you  cannot  f(x*l  it,  you  cannot  weigh  it  ;  but  it 
pervades  the  globe  from  its  surface  to  its  centre,  and  attracts  and  moves  every 
particle  of  metal  which  has  been  touched  into  a  kindred  sensibility. 

BOSTON    PUBLIC    LIBKARY.* 

And  now,  Mr.  Mayor,  the  enlightened  counsels  of  the  City  Oovernmont  are 
about  to  give  new  strength  to  tho^e  ties  of  gratitude  and  allectiou  which  bind 
the  heartrt  of  the  children  of  Boston  to  their  iH^ltAcl  city.     *       *       *       *       * 

But  to-«lay  our  honore<l  city  carries  on  and  |)erfects  her  work.  The  trustees, 
from  their  tii-jft  annual  report  to  the  pre>ent  time,  have  never  failed  to  recom- 
mend a  fii'st-clai-s  public  library,  such  as  that,  .sir,  fir  whose  acconinK»<lation 
you  ilestine  this  noble  building,  as  the  completion  of  the  great  system  of  pul>- 
lio  education.  Its  object  is  to  give  to  the  entire  [Mipiilation,  n<»t  merely  to  the 
curious  student,  but  to  the  inquisitive  meml/cr  of  either  of  the  i)rofessions,  to 
the  intelligent  inei-chaiit,  mechanic,  machinist,  engineer,  artist,  or  artisan, —  in 
short,  to  all  of  every  age  and  of  either  sex,  who  desire  to  investigate  any  sub- 
j«.H*t,  eith^'r  of  utility  or  taste,  those  advantages  which,  without  such  an  ample 
public  collection,  must  neces-sarily  be  mctnojwlized  by  the  proprietors  of  large 
private  libraries,  or  those  who  by  courtesy  have  the  use  of  th<'ni  ;  nay,  to  put 
within  the  reach  of  the  entire  community  advanta<:es  of  this  kind  far  beyond 
tho?e  which  can  be  atfordevi  by  the  larg<*.'«t  and  bc«<t  jir(»\i'le<l  private  libraries. 

The  trustees  are  anxious  that  the  institution,  whose  ])rosperily  they  have  so 
much  at  heart,  shouM  c«»ntinue  to  be  viewed  in  this  l;i;ht  ;  as  one  more  added 
to  the  school -houses  (>f  the  city,  at  which  Boston  b'oys  and  girls,  when  they 
have  outgrown  tlie  other  schools,  will  come  to  cany  c>n  the  e«lucation  which  luw 
bwn  theie  commenccl  ;  where  Boston  men  and  women,  '•  children  of  a  larger 
^growth,"  may  come  to  acquire  that  additional  knowledge  which  is  requisite  for 
the  most  successtul  disch.arge  of  the  duties  of  the  various  callings  of  society,  — 
which  opens,  in  its  pur.'^uit,  the  purot  sources  of  happiness,  ami  which,  with-  • 
out  reference  to  utility,  contributes  so  materially  to  the  grace  and  ornament  of 
liti.'. 

I  am  aware  that  there  is  still  floating  about  in  the  community  a  va'.ruc  preju- 
di<;e  against  what  is  callwl  book-learning.  One  sometimes  hears  doubts 
expressed  of  the  utility  of  public  libraries  ;  opinions  that  they  are  rather 
ornamental  than  necessary  or  useful  ;  and  the  fact  that  our  time-lKtnoretl  city, 
never  inditVerent  to  the  mental  improvement  of  her  children,  has  subsi^tetl  more 
than  two  c«'ntun<!S  without  one,  is  a  suthcient  proof  that,  until  within  a  very 
few  years,  their  imj)ortance  has  not  been  practically  felt.  Tiiere  is,  perhaps, 
even  now,  a  disposition  to  claim  some  superiority  for  what  is  callotl  practical 
knowle«lge  —  knowledge  gaine<l  by  observation  and  experience  (which  most 
certainly  the  trustees  would  not  disparage),  and  a  kin«i  of  satisfaction  felt  in 
holding  up  the  example  of  .self-taught  men,  in  su])i»osed  contnidistinction  from 
those  who  have  got  tiieir  knowle»lge  from  books  ;  and  no  name,  perhaps,  is  so 
frequently  mentioned  in  this  connection  as  that  of  Franklin,  wlu>,  because  he 
had  scarce  any  s<.*hool  etlucation,  and  never  went  tt)  college,  has  been  hastily 
K't  down  as  a  brilliant  example  to  show  the  inutility  of  book-learning.     It  has 


*  Fn.nj  .Mr.  Everett's  iidilrcss  nt  the  rl'dication  of  the  Pul/ik  Lihrnry,  Boston,  Jon.  1, 1858. 
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been  quoted  to  me  in  this  way,  and  to  show  that  libraries  are  of  no  use,  within 
three  days. 

Now,  Mp.  Mayor,  I  need  not  tell  you  that  there  never  was  a  greater  mistake 
m  point  of  fact.  A  thirst  for  books,  which  he  spired  do  pains  to  allay,  is  the 
first  marked  trait  disclosed  in  the  chanicter  of  Franklin  ;  his  success  through- 
out the  early  period  of  his  life  can  be  directly  tracotl  to  the  use  he  made  of  them  ; 
and  his  very  first  importint  movement  far  the  benefit  of  his  felh)W-men  was  to 
found  a  public  library,  which  still  flourishes  ; — one  of  the  most  considerable 
m  the  country.  Franklin  not  a  l)ook-nian  !  whoever  labors  under  that  delu- 
sion, shows  that  soinebo«Iy  else  is  not  much  of  a  lx)ok'-man,  at  least  so  far  as 
concerns  the  biography  of  our  illustrious  townsmiu.  We  happen  to  have  a 
little  information  on  ihit  subject  in  a  boi)k  written  by  Fninklin  himself.  He 
there  gives  a  very  diflcrent  account  of  liiinself,  and  I  would  ask  any  one  who 
entertains  the  idea  to  which  I  am  alluding,  at  what  pcrio<l  of  Franklin's  career 
he  supposes  this  t>isto  for  books  begin  to  be  manifested  by  him  ;  how  soon  he 
ceased  to  be  a  self-forme<l  man  1  IVrhaps  after  ho  ha<i  struggled  through  the 
years  of  his  youthful  poverty,  —  escape.1  to  Philadelphia,  —  set  up  in  business 
as  a  printer,  aT\d  began  to  have  a  little  money  in  his  pocket.  I  need  not  tell 
you,  sir,  that  it  w^is  earlier  than  that.  W.is  it,  then,  while  he  was  the  clever 
apprentice  to  his  brother,  the  clitor  of  a  journal,  and  wrote  articles  for  its 
columns  in  a  disguised  hind,  and  tuokc<l  them  under  tlie  office  door,  enjoying 
the  exquisite  delight  of  being  ordere<l  to  set  up  his  own  anonymous  articles  ? 
Was  it,  tlien,  at  the  age  of  fifteen  or  sixteen,  that  this  tbndness  for  reeling, 
under  the  stimulus  of  boyish  authorship,  disclosed  itself?  Karlier  than  that. 
Well,  then,  at  the  grammar  school  and  Master  Brownwell's  writing  school, 
which  he  attendoil  from  eight  to  ten  (fur  there  are  boys  who  show  a  fondness 
for  reading  even  at  that  tender  age)  ;  was  little  Benjamin's  taste  for  books 
deveh)pe«l  while  yet  at  school  ?  Earlier  than  that.  Hear  his  own  words,  which 
you  will  permit  mo  torea<l  from  that  exquisite  piece  of  autobiography  to  which 
I  have  already  alluded  :  **  From  my  infancy  I  was  passionately  fond  of  read- 
ing, and  all  the  money  that  came  into  my  hands  wtis  laid  out  in  purchasing 
books.  I  wjis  very  fond  of  voyages.  My  first  acquisition  was  Bunyan's  works, 
in  separate  little  volumes.  I  afterwards  sold  them  to  enable  me  to  buy  R.  Bur- 
ton's Historical  Collecti<ms.  They  were  small  chapman's  Inxiks  and  cheap, 
forty  volumes  in  all.  My  father's  little  library  consisted  chiefly  of  books  in 
polemic  divinity,  most  of  which  I  read.  I  have  often  regretted  [and  this  is  a 
sentence  that  might  be  in.-fcribed  on  the  lofty  cornice  of  this  noble  hall]  that,  at 
&  time  when  I  had  such  a  thirst  for  knowlevlge,  more  proper  books  had  not 
fallen  in  my  way.  .  .  .  There  was  among  them  Plutarcli's  Lives,  which  I 
read  abundantly,  and  I  still  think  that  time  spent  to  great  ailvantage.  There 
was  also  a  book  of  Defoe's,  calletl  an  *  Essay  on  Projects,'  and  anotiier  of  Dr. 
Mather's,  calle*!  an  *  Essay  to  Do  Ooo«l/  which"  ditl  what,  sir?  —  for  I  am 
now  going  to  give  you,  in  Franklin's  own  wo'xis  (they  cirry  with  them  the  jus- 
tification of  every  dollar  expended  in  raising  these  walls),  the  original  secret 
of  his  illustrious  career  —  what  w:is  the  effect  produce*!  by  reading  these  two 
little  books  of  l)ef«>e  and  (,'otton  Mather?  *•  They  perhaps  gave  me  a  turn  of 
thinking,  which  IdkI  an  influence  on  some  of  the  principal  future  events  of  my 
life.'* 

Yes,  sir,  in  the  rea^ling  of  those  books  was  the  ncorn,  that  sprouted  into  that 
magnificent  oak  ;  there  was  the  fountain-^lrop  which  a  fairy  might  sip  from  a 
buttercup,  from  which  has  flowed  the  Missouri  and  the  Mississippi,  —  the 
broad,  deep  river  of  Franklin's  fiime,  winding  its  way  through  the  lapse  of 
ages,  and  destined  to  flow  on,  till  it  shall  be  ingulfed  in  the  ocean  of  eternity. 
From  his  "infancy,"  sir,  **  passionately  fond  of  reading;"  nay,  with  the 
appetite  of  a  vulture,  with  the  digestion  of  an  ostrich,  attacking  the  great  folios 
of  polemic  divinity  in  his  father's  library.  Not  a  dull  boy,  either,  sir  ;  not  a 
precocious  little  book-worm  ;  fond  of  play  ;  doesn't  dislike  a  little  mischief; 
sometimes,  as  he  tells  us,  **  led  the  other  boys  into  scrapes  ;  "  but  in  his  inter- 
vals of  play,  in  his  leisure  moments,  up  in  the  lonely  garret,  when  the  rest  of 
the  family  were  asleep,  holding  converse  in  his  childhood  with  the  grave  old 
non-conformists,  Howe,  and  Owen,  and  Baxter,  —  communing  with  the  anster- 
est  loitlfl  of  thought ;  the  demigods  of  puritanism,  — 

Non  line  dili  animoanB  infkni. 


n.    EDUCATION  IN  PERIODS  OF  WAR  AND  PEACE. 

(Translated  from  the  German  of  Karl  Von  Raumer,  for  the  American  Journal  of  EdocatloB.] 


I.      THB   TIIIRTT   YBARa*    WAR   IN   OERMANT. 

THE**Tbirty  Years' War,"  which  broke  out  in  1618-19,  is  the 
most  dreadful  period  in  the  history  of  Germany.  Its  armies  were 
great  bands  of  murderers  and  robbers.  The  spirit  of  peace  and  holy 
order  had  entirely  perished  ;  and  murder,  license,  and  roblnsry  reigned 
without  op]^osition.  So  fearful  were  the  results  of  devastation  and 
impious  recklessness,  that  pious  men  began  to  doubt  even  of  the  go\'- 
ernment  of  God.  "  Tlie  country  was  desolated,  plundered,  empty  of 
men — a  desert  for  wolves  and  savairc  beasts.  Of  schools  and  teach- 
erg  nothing  was  said.'** 

Tlie  histories  of  those  German  institutions  which  date  back  to  the 
thirty  years'  war  confirm  these  sUitements.  I  shall  quote  a  few  of 
them. 

The  Protestant  school  at  Friedberg,  in  Ilesse,  suffered  during  that 
time  "immeasurable  evils."  The  pestilence  and  poverty  which  re- 
sulted from  the  war  robbed  it  of  many  of  its  scholars.  In  1630  it 
was  almost  destroyed  by  the  Austrians  and  Bavarians ;  but  was  re- 
established f  in  1631,  when  the  Swedes  entered  Friedberg,  after  the 
siege  of  Leipzig  by  Gustavus  Adol))hus.  The  Protestant  gymnasium' 
at  Ilorsfold  was  put  in  ])Osses.sion  of  Catholic  priests  and  Jesuit 
teachers  in  1829.  Tilly  was  at  hand  to  enforce  the  Edict  of  Restitu- 
tion  by  arms,  and  raved  fearfully  about  it.  In  1632  the  gymnasium 
received  it.s  Protestant  teachei-s  back  again ;  but  was  entirely  destroyed 
in  1634  by  the  imperial  general,  (Jotz — the  teacliers  fleeing  to  Kassel 
and  elsewhere.  In  1636  instruction  was  again  commenced;  and,  in 
1637,  when  the  imperialist  troops  again  aime  to  Ilersfeld,  it  had  to 
be  closod.     It  w;is  soon   reopened,  and  vegetated  painfully  through 

*  Raumer's  ^'Ilitlory  of  Europe,'^  III  ,r>96.  Two  reli^iotiH  hymns,  of  the  time  of  thethlrtgr 
yeartf'  war,  atfor«1  the  dcppeitt  Klimpne  into  ilit*  melancholy  ffrlings  of  upright  men.  One  tij 
Meder.  a  pa5ftnr  in  the  circle  of  Leipxijr.  hefrins,  '■*  When,  oh  when  will  it  appear,  our  rnnoh* 
Innfed-for  day  of  peace?  "  The  other,  hy  Martin  Rinckart,  (1586—1649,)  ia  a  parody  apon 
the  Lord's  Prayer.  It  hegina.  **Oiir  father  will  no  longer  be  the  father  of  the  miaerable;" 
and  aeairi.  "Shall  thy  name  be  entirely  forirotten  upon  earth?"  and,  *' Shall  thy  will  nevtr 
more  be  done  tipon  earth  ? "  It  enda.  however,  with  a  hopefUl  prayer  for  relief,  and  with  tht 
wordii,  ''Thou  li:i«t  the  kingdom,  and  the  power,  and  the  glory  over  hell  and  death." 

*-*Arc'iunt  of  the  Auguatimt  School  at  Friedhetgf"  by  l*rof.  Dieffenbach.  Profrainflit» 
132!),  p  12,  &c. 
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those  troubled  times,  until  iU  first  accession  of  renewed  vigor,  after 
the  Peace  of  Westphalia.* 

Gottin^en  was  besieged  for  nearly  two  months  in  1620,  and  terribly 
bombarded.  Under  the  pressure  of  the  extremest  want,  the  then 
celebrated  rector,  Georg  Andreas  Fabricius,  accepted  a  call  to  the 
gymnasium  at  Miilhausen ;  and  with  him  there  departed  the  other 
teachers  and  the  pupils  from  other  places. f  He  was  afterward  invited 
back  to  Gottiiigen,  but  in  1641  was  without  income  and  five  hundred 
thalers  in  arrear. 

Schulpforte  suffered  much  by  the  war.  The  minister,  ^fartin 
CaulbelJ  came  to  Pforte,  August  2d,  1032,  through  the  midst  of 
Wallenstein's  army.  In  the  same  year  the  pupils  were  dispersed  by 
hostilities,  and  returned  next  year.  In  1030  they  were  twice  dis- 
missed, on  account  of  attacks  by  the  enemy;  in  1047,  when  Field- 
Marshal  Leslie  had  his  winter-quarters  near  Pforte,  they  were  dis- 
missed for  seventeen  weeks ;  there  being  no  means  of  subsistence 
either  for  them  or  the  teachers.  On  the  18th  of  February,  1630, 
both  teachers  and  pupils  were  again  dispersed  by  Baimier's  cavalr}'. 
When  the  minister  of  Schulpforte  returned,  on  the  23d  of  the  same 
month,  with  five  scholars,  they  were  oblig«'d  by  necessity  to  eat  oaten 
bread  until  the  next  harvest.  On  the  10th  of  April,  1041,  the  boys, 
twelve  in  number,  were  hunted  away  again  by  Duke  r»ernhard*s 
forces,  under  General  Rose.  **  God  will  repay  the  general  and  his 
soldiers  at  the  last  day,"  writes  Besold,  then  the  minister  ;  "  for  they 
tortured  two  of  the  pupils  by  cords  twisted  round  their  heads."  On 
the  21st  of  Mav,  Besold  and  two  scholars  returned  to  Pforte.  The 
centennial  festival  of  the  institution  fell  in  the  year  1043  ;  but  such 
was  the  devastation  of  the  war  that  only  eleven  boys  sorrowfully  cele- 
brated the  memory  of  the  foundation  of  the  school. 

It  was  only  to  the  school  at  Schweinfurt  that  the  war  seemed  to 
bring  good  fortune.§  After  the  battle  of  Leipzig,  Gustavus  AdOlphus 
entered  Schweinfurt,  October  2d,  1031.  The  citizens  treated  his 
troops  exceedingly  well,  and  gave  much  assistance  in  fortifying  the 
city.  In  return,  the  Swedish  king  presented  them  with  seventeen 
valuable  villages,]!  with  the  express  condition  that  the  rent«»  and  in- 
comes should  be  in  part  devoted  **  to  the  erection  of  a  gymnasium  for 
the  glory  of  God  and  the  benefit  of  studious  youth."  After  the 
death  (>f  Gustavus  Adolphus,  at  LUtzen,  and  the  evacuation  of  the 

*  ^^  ntrttfcld  Gymnaaium  Programme.**  by  Director  Dr.  MiinKlier.    ]636,  p.  8,  &c. 

t"  GiSftingm  Gymntuium  Programme,*'  by  Director  Dr.  Kirslen.    1829,  p.  25i,  &c. 

t  H.  E.  SclimieUcri,  "  Commentarii  dc  titia  Pattorum  et  httpectorum  Portenaium.'^  183S, 
p.  31,  Ac. 

i  "  Hintory  of  the  Latin  School  and  Gymnaaium  at  Schveinfurt,*  by  Prof.  Wainich.  Pro* 
framine  for  1S31.  p.  4,  dee. 

I  The  letter  of  gift  was  dated  at  FraDkrort  on  the  MaiD,  March  3d,  163S. 
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territories  of  Wurtzburg  by  the  Swctles,  the  bishop  rc»sumetl  po&ses- 
Mon  of  the  villages,  which  had  been  his  property  before.  Xotwitli- 
Btanding,  the  magistrates  added  to  the  already  existing  six  classes  of 
their  Latin  school  a  seventh,  with  the  name  of  Gymnasium  Gustavia- 
num.  This  was  consecrates]  in  1034,  and  the  burgomaster,  (Dr. 
Bausch,)  a  senator,  and  several  clergymen,  undertook  to  give  instruc- 
tion in  it  gratis.  The  honorable  public  spirit  of  the  citizens  maintaiiied 
the  school  under  the  severest  misfortunes  of  the  war ;  *  and  it  only 
ceased  to  exist,  at  the  end  of  one  hundred  and  seventy  years,  in  1804. 

A  g}'mnasium  was  founded  in  Stargard  by  the  legacy  of  Burgo- 
master Peter  Groning,  and  was  opened  in  September,  1C33.  But,  in 
1635,  the  city  was  besieged  by  the  imperialists,  and  became  a  prey  to 
the  flames— only  the  church  of  St.  Peter  and  nineteen  houses  remain- 
ing.  The  gymnasium  building  itself  was  also  burnt,  and  the  teachers 
were  dispersed.  For  some  time  there  was  no  school  hold.  Two 
teachers  then  gradually  gathered  the  scholars  again,  and  one  of  them, 
Conrector  Bindemann,  was  appointed  rector,  after  there  had  been 
none  for  eleven  years.f 

The  gymnasium  at  Goldberg,  once  famous  far  and  wide,  by  means 
of  Trotzendorf,  quito  perished  in  1621,  as  did  that  of  Beutlien,  in 
1629.  That  of  Gels  foil  into  groat  distress.  In  1639  an  im|)erial 
regiment  was  quartered  in  Gels;  in  1640  the  city  was  besieged,  un- 
successfully, by  the  Swedes,  taken  and  plundored  by  them  in  1642, 
and  afterward  tiikon  by  the  imperialists.  Biebing,  rector  of  the  gym- 
nasium, wrote  at  tliat  time,  "  Truly,  among  so  many  and  so  great 
miseries,  to  live  in  Gels  means  to  starve,  to  die  before  our  time,  and 
daily  to  have  a  foretaste  of  the  torments  of  hell.'*J 

In  1648,  the  year  of  poace,  Duke  Georg  Rudolph  established  a 
school  f<;r  j)rincos  in  the  church  of  St.  John,  at  Liegnitz.  lie  be- 
stowed upon  it  the  revenues  of  the  late  Goldl>erg  gymnasium,  as  he 
says  in  his  decree  of  establishment,  dated  28th  of  April,  1646,  "for 
the  re-establishment,  renovation,  and  improvement  of  all  the  praise- 
worthy institutions  of  our  forefathers,  for  church  and  scho<4,  which  it 
has  been  an  iin]>ossibility  to  maintain,  by  reason  of  the  thirty  years* 
war."§ 

So  much  may  suffice  to  show  how  destructive  was  the  effect  of  the 
terrible  desolation  of  the  thirty  years'  war  on  the  schools  of  our  un- 
fortunate fatherland. 

*  OctaTio  Piccolomini  bombarded  Schweinrurt,  after  (he  battle  of  Nordlingen,  with  redhot 
balla,  and  took  it :  and  the  Swedish  general,  Wangel,  took  it  in  1047.  The  imperial  troopa 
alone  had  exacted  from  the  city  ranconis  to  tlie  amount  of  284,G10  guldtn. 

t  **  History  of  th':  Gymnasium  of  Stargard^"  by  Director  and  School-Councilor  Falbe. 
IS31,  p.  G,  6ic. 

1  *•  Gymnasium  Programme,**  by  Director  Dr.  I^nge.    1941,  p.  lA,  Ac. 

S  *•  Gymnasium  Programme  of  Li^gnilt^*'  by  Prorector  M.  KChWr.    1637,  p.  14. 

No.  ly.— [Vol,  VII.,  No.  2.]— 24. 
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When,  however,  the  war  came  to  an  end,  this  destruction  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  period  of  "  re-establishment  and  renovation/'  We  shall 
consider  this  more  in  detail,  afler  we  shall  have  become  acquainted 
with  the  life  and  labors  of  Comenius,  who  lived  and  suffered  through 
the  whole  of  the  thirty  years'  war. 

n.      THE   CRimiRY   AFTER  THE   PEACE   OP  WElTPHALfA. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  all  good  princes 
and  magistrates  of  free  cities  took  an  interest  in  the  re-establishment 
of  schools.  Tliis  was  the  more  necessary  since  the  generation  which 
had  grown  up  since  and  during  the  desolating  thirty  years*  war  had 
degenerated  as  well  in  morals  and  religion  as  in  knowledge. 

The  plans  of  school  organization  which  appeared  first  after  the  war 
agree  mostly  with  those  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Latin  continued 
the  chief  study ;  and  next  was  Greek. 

Programmes  of  a  later  date,  in  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  and  the 
first  ten  years  of  the  next  century,  show  a  much  altered  character. 
The  old  studies  were  pursued  no  longer  after  the  old  methods ;  and 
an  increasing  number  of  new  ones  were  gradually  introduced  into  the 
circle  of  learning. 

We  will  first  consider  the  methods  followed  in  teaching  Latin. 

In  the  school-plan  published  in  1654,  by  the  council  of  Frankfort 
on  the  Main,  daily  exercises  in  speaking  Latin  were  required.  **  Any 
one,"  it  says,  "  who  shall  speak  otherwise  than  in  Latin,  or  any  thing 
indecent  or  blasphemous,  shall  he  punished  at  the  time  of  his  trans- 
gression, but  with  good  discretion."  Entirely  in  agreement  with 
Trotzendorf,  Sturm,  and  the  Jesuits.  Whether  this  kind  of  speaking 
Latin  were  judicious,  Feuerlein,  inspector  of  the  Nuremberg  Gymna- 
sium, doubts.*  "Hitherto,"  he  says,  "our  le^es  have  required  of  the 
boys  even  in  the  lower  classes,  sub  pana,  to  speak  nothing  but  Latin  ; 
with  the  intention,  besides  the  usu  expedittore  hvjus  Ungues^  that  they 
should  not  he  able  to  chatter  so  much  with  each  other.*'  Others,  on 
the  other  hand,  were  so  "  scrupulos  "  that  they  would  not  require  any 
speaking  whatever  of  Latin  from  the  boys,  in  order  that  they  might 
not  become  used  to  a  vulgar  Latin.f  There  should  he  a  middle  way 
between  this  excessive  scrupulosity,  "  for  the  sake  of  preserving  the 
language  of  the  young  by  means  of  Latin,  or  rather  the  Latin  by 

*  ^  7^  Pnte9  hitherto  of  the  Nuremberg  Gymnanum  qf  St.  jEgidiue,  rebailt  from  the 
fround  oat  of  its  avhea,  in  three  completed  periods ;  and  the  Institution  for  instruction  nnd 
discipline  as  renewed  and  improved  iu  the  fourth  period,  now  passing,"  dcc«  By  J.  C.  Feuer- 
lein. pastor  of  8t.  Ji^^idius  and  inspector  of  the  gymnasium.    1G99,  p.  96. 

\  Feuerlein  cites  here  Wagenseil's  **  Praeepla  de  eopia  verborum  "  and  "  J>e  ttt^o^  (Joh. 
Cbristopli  Wa^enmil.  born  at  Nuremberg,  1633;  died  in  1706.  while  professor  at  Aitorf;  an 
eminent  man  of  learning  in  his  day.  He  wrote,  among  other  things,  upon  the  education  of  a 
prince,  who  abhors  stutly  above  alt  things.)  He  says,  in  the  place  quoted,  **  Infants  are  forth, 
with  taught  to  attempt  \M\vk  expreasloiit ;  boys  are  forbidden,  nndtr  severe  penalties,  from 
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means  of  their  tongue,  and  the  fear  that  the  boys  would  become  ac- 
customed to  mere  sorry  kitchen-Latin.*^  They  must  not  speak  Latin 
among  themselves,  but  only  under  the  oversight  of  their  teacher.* 
"  As  for  the  rest,"  says  Feuerlein,  "  I  do  not  believe  it  is  necessary  to 
forbid  our  youth  from  speaking  Latin  among  themselves. 

Evidently  speaking  Latin  began  to  be  regarded  with  other  eyes  in 
the  previous  century,  for  it  was  required  of  all,  even  the  youngest 
scholars.  IIa\nng  been  regarded  as  a  second  mother-tongue  for  the 
boys,  It  had  been  taught  like  the  mother-tongue.  Just  as  the  latter 
is  at  first  spoken  by  infants  in  mere  attempts,  in  a  most  disfigured 
manner,  and  only  gradually  with  fewer  faults,  so  the  youngest  scholars 
had  been  permitted  to  speak  the  most  helpless,  gibberish  Latin.  But 
now  a  different  rule  was  established.  The  boys  were  rather  to  be 
silent  than  to  speak  bad  Latin ;  and  good  Latin  was  to  be  learned  by 
the  continued  reading  of  the  classics.  Was  the  Latin  then  no  longer 
regarded  as  a  scKiond  mother-tongue  ?  Such  an  altered  state  of  af- 
fairs is  indicated  by  the  following  facts.  Previously,  Latin  had  been 
learned  from  the  Latin  grammars ;  a  practice  which  Ratich  was  the 
first  to  oppose.f  He  was  followed  by  the  school  ordinances  of  the 
second  half  of  the  seven t^nth  century  and  the  first  decennium  of  the 
eighteenth.  ** In  Quinta^^l  says  the  Frankfort  school  ordinance,  "the 
new  German  grammar  shall  be  used  instead  of  the  *  Com])€ndium 
Grammatlcce  Giessensis,^  ''§  Feuerlein,  of  Nuremberg,)  says  that  it  is 
a  question  to  be  considered,  "  whether,  in  learning  Latin,  the  use  of 
a  grammar  written  in  Latin  should  be  continued,  or  whether  it  would 
not  be  found  best  to  introiluce  one  written  in  German  ?  ^  Some  made 
use  of  the  Gerinan  grammar  of  Soybold.  The  celebrated  Mark 
grammar,  prepared  in  1728,  by  the  rectors  of  Berlin,  was  in 
German. 


utteriniC  a  word  rxcept  Latin  at  home,  at  •chool,  or  amoni^Ht  their  playfellows.  Thus  it  hap- 
p»'ns  that,  hy  saying  wliatever  comes  into  their  mouths,  aud  many  words  which  it  would  be 
better  not  to  hear,  they  contract,  unwisely,  the  habit,  not  of  Latin  eloquence,  but  merely  of 
Latin  tallc." 

*  In  lilce  manner,  it  is  said,  in  the  "  Ordinance  of  the  f{tmt*rabte  Council  of  Tlamlmrg  far 
th*:  Public  St.  Juhn'9  Schuvi,  1732,"  that  *Mhe  youth  chall  Kpeak  Latin,  especially  in  the  two 
hii^her  classes,  and  that  there  shall  be  examinations  under  the  charge  of  the  preceptor,  to  tee 
that  the  b^'VH  speak  Latin  with  each  other."    Page  15. 

*  And  BLfiT  Iiim  Comenius  aiid  Balthazar  Schuppius  (1610—1661.)  Tlie  latter  says:  **Tha 
f.rst  hindraoct.'  which  makes  the  grammar  difficult  and  unnatural  is  that  they  have  to  Icmrn 
ir  in  a  lanfiuage  unknown  to  them  ;  that  the  pretccpta  grammaiicf.*  are  laid  before  them  in 
Latin  ;  and  x)\\in  it  is  naught  to  teach  them  ignotum  per  aque  ignotum.  and  to  bring  them,  by 
means  which  tliey  do  not  understand,  to  the  attainment  of  a  subject  which  they  do  not  under- 
srand."— n  Schuppius'  Works,  p.  161.  J.  M.  Gesner's  opinion  was.  that  the  use  in  German 
schools  of  grammars  written  in  Latin  was  not  at  all  suitable  for  beginners,  but  only  for  sucn 
as  had,  by  other  means,  already  obtained  some  knowledge  of  Latin.— Gesner's  '*  Minor  Ger- 
man Writinge,*'  302. 

;  1^.  clattii  ;  5th  class. 

%  In  Quarta,  bowerer,  the  Glaaaen  griBiBar  waa  oaed. 

IL-c,  64. 
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A  comparisoD  of  the  earlier  dramatic  representations  in  the  schools 
vith  the  later  ones  is  in  place  here*  Stunn  required  that,  every 
week,  a  piece  from  Terence  or  Plautus  should  be  acted  ;  his  design 
being  the  attainment  of  facility  in  speaking  Latin.  Many  schools 
followed  his  advice.f  In  Oels,  Terence  or  the  Colloquies  of  Erasmus 
were  used;  in  Liegnitz,t  in  1017,  "  Terentius  Ckri^tianus^*  was  rec- 
ommended. "Notwithstanding,"  the  recommendation  continue?,  "let 
us  adhere  to  the  opinions  of  the  renowned  Herr  Sturmius,  whose 
counsel  is  to  make  use  in  the  schools  rather  of  recitations  and  scenic 
performances  than  of  tedious  readings  and  explanations  of  the  come- 
dies and  tragedies.  In  Gottingen,  also,  pieces  fi-ora  Plautus  and 
Terence  were  represented-^ 

But  this  ])rinciple  was  not  adhered  to.  At  one  time  the  teachers 
of  gymnasiums  themselves  began  to  write  pieces,  sometimes  very  ex- 
traordinary, in  Latin ;  with  the  purpose  of  attaining  the  original  end 
of  practice  in  speaking  Latin,  and  at  the  same  time  of  avoiding  the 
indecencies  of  Terence ;  but  after  a  time  the  use  of  German  compo- 
sitions, which  began  as  early  as  in  the  sixteenth  centur}%  seems  to 
have  altogether  prevailed.  There  was  no  longer  any  pains  taken 
about  practice  in  speaking  Latin.  Among  the  Latin  school-dramas, 
the  ^^Bchasar,  Luikerus^  and  Jesulus  comoedia  sacra  de  nativitate^^ 
by  Hirtzvvig,  rector  at  Frankfort,  was  celebrated.)  Rector  Tesmar 
caused  to  be  exhibited,  at  Neustettin,  in  1084,  a  comedy  "2>e  rustico 
ebrio  qui  princeps  creabaturr^ 

At  the  gymnasium  at  Snlzwedel,  Alexander  the  Great,  after  Cur- 
tius,  was  exliibited.**  It  contained,  besides  the  historical  persons,  the 
Angel  Gabriel,  Fame,  a  multitude  of  pages,  a  ghost,  and  a  courier. 
Another  piece  was  Epaminondas  before  the  criminal  court  at  Thebes. 
Between  two  Latin  acts  was  introduced  an  entirely  inappropriate  Ger- 
man interlude,  which  represented  the  strife  between  choral  and  figural 
music ;  in  which  Apollo  and  the  muses  appeared.  In  the  drama  of 
Hercules  at  the  parting  of  the  ways,  there  appeared  the  seven  arts, 
three  soldiers,  three  students  who  sang  the  students'  song,  d^c.  And 
these  pieces  were  much  exceeded  by  the  later  German,  or  rather  Ger- 
man-Latin and  German -French,  school-dramas  in  deplorable  tasteless- 
ness.     Thus  there  was  exhibited  at  the  gymnasium  at  Tliorn,  in  1723, 

*  I  only  touch  upon  the  Germau  Bchool-dramaa,  and  refer  to  Gerrinut  for  a  rich  array  of 
facts  relatiniK  to  them,  to  which  I  make  a  few  addition*.  See  hia  celebrated  **  ITittory  of  No- 
tioHtU  Poetical  Ltttmture  of  the  Qermnnt^"  III.,  C9,  etc. ;  among  others,  pp.  83  and  87—91. 

t  *•  0/»  Gymnatium  Programme."  by  C.  Leissing.    1841,  p.  21. 

I  «  Lfifgnifz  Gymnntfum  Programme^"  by  Director  M.  K9hler.    1811,  p.  21. 

i  Director  Kirstrn.  1S27,  p.  15. 

I  VUmel,  1.  c,  13. 

f  ••  Hit'ory  of  XrusMfin  Gymnmifum."  by  Director  A.  Gletebrfcht     Paire  19. 

*'  *'  Invitafiun  to  the  School  Fcttivat  of  the  Gymtuuium  at  Salxvedd,"  by  Rector  DanneiL 
1833,  p.  U. 
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an  ^*  Actus  dramaticus  of  Joseph  distressed  and  exalted/'  iu  which 
the  author,  a  teacher  in  the  gymnasium,  himself  played.  "  Now,"  he 
says,  **  I  have  selected  a  biblical  subject,  and  have  obtained  permis- 
sion from  our  masters,  the  school  officers,  to  represent  the  same  in  this 
theater ;  and  also  to  invite  to  the  same,  with  our  most  humble  obliga- 
tions, all  and  every  one  of  the  liigh  patrons  and  patronesses  of  our 
Parnassus — rcijuesting  them  with  friendly  kindness  to  favor  us  with 
their  presence  for  some  few  hours,"  &c.  The  play  is  a  mixture  of 
rococo-gallantry  and  coarseness.* 

The  drama  called  Stargaris,  on  the  bad  and  good  fortune  of  the 
town  of  Stargard,  which  the  Stargard  scholars  acted  apparently  in 
1668,  in  a  large  warehouse,  must  have  been  without  gallantry,  but 
still  coarser.  In  the  third  act,  there  appeared  two  adulterers,  with  an 
adulterous  and  loose  woman,  who  conversed  not  in  the  most  decent 
manner ;  until  there  appear  the  wives  of  the  faithless  husbands,  who 
assault  them  with  slippers  and  distnf&.  In  the  second  act,  where  the 
masons,  at  the  command  of  the  magistrates,  are  building  the  wall  of 
the  city,  there  occurs  some  violent  quarreling.  And  this  play  was 
acted  before  the  assembled  authorities  of  the  vicinity.f 

Although  Sturm  and  others,  by  these  Latin  school-dramas,  pro- 
posed that  the  scholai's  who  acted  them  should  learn  to  speak 
Latin,  and  others  again  sought  the  edification  and  at  the  same 
time  the  amusement  both  of  scholars  and  specUitors,  and  tlierefore 
exhibited  German  plays,  Miiller,  rector  at  Zittau,  describes  the  object 
of  these  plays  to  be  **  The  exercising  of  the  students  by  public  come- 
dies in  oratory  and  political  decorum."  Of  six  comedies  exhibited,  he 
himself  wrote  four,  by  the  exhibition  of  which  many  had  "  acquired 
better  morals,  and  had  learned  to  fill  better  than  before  their  places 
in  the  political  world."  They  are  designed  for  the  training  of  the 
memory  ;  "  since,"  he  says,  "  we  did  not  seek  the  empty  pleasure  of 
idle  minds,  but  benefited  in  studv  and  in  conduct  For  we  would 
not  willingly  rank  among  those  whom  men  call  Merry  Andrews,  and 
who  divert  the  mob  with  vulgar  follies." 

Who  can  not  trace  here,  as  well  as  in  the  alx)ve  introduction  to 
the  play  at  Thorn,  the  influence  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.?  But  I 
shall  s])eak  of  this  point  further  on  ;  and  at  present  will  only  say 
this  :  The  new  principle,  that  the  youngest  scholars  were  not  to  speak 
Latin,  and  were  not  to  learn  from  the  grammar  in  Latin  ;  the  decline 
of  Latin  school -dramas,  previously  acted  by  the  scholars,  in  order  to 
facilitate  speakinor  Latin ;  all  those  intlioate  that  Latin  was  no  longer 
sought  to  bo  made  a  second  mother-tongue,  and  that  the  true  mother- 
tongne  was  beginning  to  attain  to  its  natural  and  n^al  rights.     Tliis 

•  Rxhters  ♦'  PnxMsiun  Provincial  Journal^'*  Nov.,  1641,  p.  436.         t  Falbe,4)   14, 15. 
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will  now  be  made  strikingly  evident  to  us  from  other  sources ;  and  it 
will  become  quite  clear  when  we  shall  have  glanced  over  the  history 
of  Latin  in  Germany,  and  especially  of  its  relations  with  the  German 
language  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century. 

The  requirement  to  speak  and  write  Latin  is  the  last  echo  of  the 
old  Romish  dominion  over  a  great  part  of  Europe  ;*  for  the  Romans 
forced  their  language  upon  the  conquered  nations.  The  Romish  pa- 
pacy, as  well  as  the  German  emperors,  inherited  this  ruling  language, 
which  was  that  both  of  church  and  state.  In  general,  however,  Ger- 
man was  the  language  of  government,  and  French  of  diplomacy ; 
and  thus,  after  the  Reformation,  Latin  remained  the  language  of  the 
Bible,  of  religion,  and  of  the  courts  of  justice,  only  among  the 
Catholics. 

Tlius  partly  driven  from  the  church  and  the  state,  the  speaking  and 
wnting  of  Latin  fled  to  the  domain  of  learning ;  it  should  serve  as 
the  general  medium  of  intercourse,  written,  printed,  and  oral,  among 
all  the  learned  men  of  Europe. 

It  however  gradually  withdrew  itself  from  this  sphere  also,  espe- 
cially at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  and  in  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Burmann,  in  an  oration  at  Leyden,  in  the  year 
1715,  complained  that,  *^  Within  a  little  time,  the  serio'us  German  na- 
tion has  proceeded  toward  the  disuse  of  the  Latin  speech,  so  that 
in  university  chairs  and  in -schools  only  the  mother-tongue  is  heard.^ 

The  intellectual  and  learned  Matthias  Gesner  expresses  himself 
clearly  upon  this  subject  ^In  vain,"  he  says,f  "it  has  been  held  a 
sin  to  speak  any  thing  but  Latin  in  our  universities.  And  yet,  sixty 
or  seventy  years  ago,  none  dared  to  break  the  rule.  But  when  the 
University  of  Halle  was  founded,  in  1695,  some  few  began  to  violate 
it.  The  first  was  Christian  Thomasius,  who  read  German  because  he 
did  not  understand  Latin.  But  be  bad  quite  sufficient  reasons  be- 
sides this  for  doing  so.  For  at  that  time  learned  men  8{>oke  Latin, 
it  is  true ;  but  after  such  a  manner  that  it  would  have  been  better  for 
them  to  speak  German.  Yes,  even  had  Latin  not  been  taught  in  the 
schools  and  universities,  that  language  would  not  have  been  injured 
by  it  Thus  then  the  ignorance  of  Thomasius  was  the  first  reason  for 
this  change,  but  the  second  and  entirely  just  one  was  that  tlie  Latin 
language  should  not  come  to  entire  destruction.  It  was  that  men 
of  education,  who  understood  Latin,  were  in  favor  of  the  use  of  the 
German,  and  advised  in  future  to  teach  it  while  the  few  barbarians 

* "  IsCgtB  sermooe  auo,  imperium  quwi  pro;  te  ferent  confcriptas,  imponieninl  dtb^llato) 
ireDti.*' 

^**  hnffoge."  Vol  I..  102.  Gesner't  Icctnref,  (Prima  Hntat  l*ag»gf»  in  crnditiontm 
univer^em.)  btgnn  about  1743. 
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defended  the  use  of  Latin.*  But  the  German  made  rapid  progress, 
and  in  few  years  was  entirely  predominant  And  now  even  royal 
edicts  were  of  no  more  avail  against  the  practice  of  teaching  in 
German.*'  , 

Life  and  teaching  go  hand  in  hand.  When  state  and  church  no 
longer  required  the  speaking  and  writing  of  Latin,  it  was  vain  to  at- 
tempt to  require  that  it  should  be  used  as  the  living  mother-tongue 
by  the  literati.f 

As  in  the  universities,  so  in  the  schools,  the  use  of  German  in- 
creased ;  it  was  soon  made  one  of  the  branches  of  instruction. J  Even 
that  very  school  ordinance  of  Frankfort,  of  1654,  which  was  so  strict 
in  requiring  the  speaking  of  Latin,  requires  the  scholars  in  the  seventh 
class  to  **  read  fluently  German  and  Latin."§  Feuerlein  of  Nuremberg! 
cites  stronger  instances.  **  Most  people,"  they  say,  "  will  in  future 
have  occasion,  in  their  spiritual  or  worldly  employments,  for  the  pow- 
er of  speaking  well  in  German  almost  always,  and  only  to  the  least 
possible  extent  in  Latin  ;  and  yet  they  give  almost  no  application  to 
German."  But  they  add,  as  if  fearful  that  they  have  said  too  much, 
"notwithstanding  the  Latin  is  to  be  studied  more  than  any  thing  else 
in  the  Latin  schools,  and  is  not  to  be  neglected." 

The  Hamburg  school  ordinance,  above  quoted,  goes  still  further.^ 
The  scholars  must,  it  is  true,  according  to  it,  speak  good  Latin ;  but 
as  to  the  German,  it  is  said  that  "  the  German  lanjruajre  shall  be  be- 
times  studied,  both  in  Quarta,  after  they  have  been  well  grounded, 
and  afterward  in  Tertta^  Secunda^  and  Prima,  as  well  by  reading  the 
commendation  of  good  German  books  as  by  the  practical  imitation 
of  the  sami?  in  German  letters,  speeches,  and  otherwise  ;  so  that  no  one 

•  Oesner  had  spoken  in  the  same  way  as  early  as  1715.     *•  Inatitutiowt^"  p.  109. 

flray,  aci  a  living  mother-tongue;  for  lam  not  speaking  of  the  other  instruction  of  the 
•chools  in  speaking  and  writing  Latin.  Of  this  I  bliall  treat  hereafter.  Gervinus  says,  1.  c, 
91 :  "  At  first,  (he  chief  purpose  of  the  school  comedies  was  strictly  practical ;  Latin  was  to 
be  practiced  by  the  scholars,   and  their  practice  in  conversation  had  the  same  design." 

I  Gervinus  gives  details  on  the  way  in  which  the  German  language  became  honored  sfain 
in  Germany  lie  shows  how  the  Society  of  Usefulness  was,  above  all,  the  cau&e  of  it.  It  it 
worthy  of  observation  that  the  first  idea  of  this  society  happened  w^hen  Prince  Ludwigof 
Anhalt  was  attending  the  burial  of  his  sister,  Dachess  Dorothea  Maria  von  Weimar,  io  1617. 
It  was  thi»i  same  Duchess  who  had  so  zealously  espoused  the  cause  of  Ratich  as  early  as  1613, 
and  had  bestowed  upon  him  two  thousand  gtilden  ;  it  was  this  same  Prince  Ludwig  who  did 
so  much,  at  his  capital  of  KUihen,  for  the  intro<luction  of  Ratich's  plans  of  school  organisa- 
tion. It  was  also  Katich  who  had  said,  in  1613,  that  it  was  the  course  of  nature  for  boys  first 
to  learn  well  and  fluenfly  to  read,  write,  and  speak  their  mother-tongue  ;  and  in  all  the  facul- 
ties the  German  lunguase  could  be  used.  When  the  Society  of  Usefulness,  in  1620.  published 
Terence,  in  Koihen,  in  (rernian  and  I^tin,  this,  as  we  have  shown,  was  brought  about  by 
Ratich  ;  and  his  own  school-books  appeared  there  in  the  year  1619.  And  the  question  may 
be  asked  whether,  if  Ratich  did  not  himself  give  the  first  impulse  to  the  establishment  of  tha 
Society  of  Usefulness,  he  was  not  the  occaslou  of  the  movement  from  which  it  came.  Comp., 
p.  23.  remark  2. 

§  P .  r,. 

I  L.  c,  93. 

IL c,  J4. 
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shall  leave  the  school  for  the  gymnasium  who  shall  not  have  passed 
a  sufTicient  examination  in  pure  composition  in  this  language. 

Many  entertained  similar  opinions.  Baumeister,  rector  at  Gorlitz, 
says:  *  **It  is  a  very  harmful  opinion  to  bolieve,  that  at  school  men 
must  trouble  themselves  only  about  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  Ilebrew 
tongues ;  but  that  the  German  does  not  belong  among  the  learned 
tongues.  The  example  of  the  Romans  ought  to  be  remembered, 
who  never  dishonored  their  native  tongue  in  such  a  way.  I  »eek  on 
every  occasion  to  remove  this  prejudice  among  youth."  Jle  says  fur- 
ther that,  if  they  would  strictly  require  thorough  study  and  practice 
of  the  mother-tongue,  the  Germans  have  their  classical  authors  as 
well  as  the  Romans. 

Wenzky,  rector  in  Prenzlau,f  says :  "  It  is  fitting  that  men  should 
]earn  their  own  mother-tongue  well,  and  that  youth  should  acquire 
the  same  in  the  school.  This  principle  will  be  acknowledged  just  now 
by  many  persons.  If  men  had  had  regard  to  this  in  past  times,  there 
would  not  have  been  all  the  mortification  which  has  been  felt  at  see- 
ing our  greatest  and  most  learned  men  make  such  blunders  in  Latin 
as  would  have  been  severely  punished  in  a  scholar  at  school.^ 

Miiller,!  already  mentioned  as  rector  of  the  gymnasium  at  Zittau, 
expresses  the  same  opinion.  *^  Among  the  languages,"  he  says,  **  the 
mother-tongue  holds  the  pre-eminence ;  both  because  it  is  the  model 
by  which  all  other  languages  must  be  learned  and  judged  and  is  the 
chief  means  by  which  we  apply  to  practical  use  all  our  acqusitions. 
For  these  reasons  should  the  German  language  be  diligently  studied  in 
all  schools,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  ;  and  be  made  the  chief  in- 
strument of  the  development  of  all  the  powers  of  the  understanding." 

It  is  a  matter  of  astonishment  that  rectors  of  gymnasiums  should 
have  entertained  such  views  upon  the  German  language ;  for  at  that 
time  it  was  in  a  state  of  the  deepest  decay.  While  previously  there 
had  been  written  a  compound  of  German  and  Latin,  there  had  lately 
entered  into  it  a  third  element — the  French ;  it  was  a  truly  Babelish 
language.  The  proverb  "  The  style  is  the  man  "  might  apply  both  to 
the  upper  classes  and  the  people.  In  the  second  half  of  the  seven- 
teenth and  the  first  of  the  eighteenth  century,  there  was  apparent,  in 
the  style,  the  taste,  and  even  in  the  opinions  and  character  of  the 
German  men  of  learning,  a  heterogenous  and  intolerable  mixture  of 
stiff  German-Latin  erudition  and  pedantry  with  frivolous  gallantry 
and  a  distrustful  servilism  to  France. 

There  now  began  the  strife  between  the  Latin  and  Latin  litera- 

'  >*  Account  of  an  Important  Improvement  in  the  Oymntuium  at  OVrlitx."    By  F.  Ch.  Ban* 
mciMer,  rector  of  GOrlits  Gymnaaiam. 
t  '*  The  Mode  of  Teaching  Uaed  hy  Oevrg  Wenzky^  At^unctJiector  in  Prvnt/au,'*  1746,  p.  6. 
I L.  c.  7. 
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ture  and  French  and  French  literature.  Vainglorious  Frenchmen 
made  themselves  and  others  believe  that  their  poets  and  proseraen 
excelled  the  ancient  classics*  In  diplomacy  French  unfortunately 
gradually  took  the  place  of  Latin  as  the  universal  language  of  kings 
and  princes.  It  had  also  become  the  language  of  conversation  among 
the  higher  classes  in  German,  having  been  intro<luced  by  the  influ- 
ence of  the  profligate  Louis  XIV.  and  the  crowd  of  abandoned  court- 
iers who  adored  him  as  the  highest  model  of  courtly  training. 
The  sliallow  and  traitorous  un-German  admirers  of  this  literature 
hoped  that  the  French  would  entirely  drive  out  the  classical  lan- 
guages, and  would  even  become  the  language  of  instruction  at  the 
universities.! 

Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  all  this  had  an  influence  upon  schools ! 
"  It  has  come  to  be  the  case,"  says  Feuerlein,  of  Nuremberg, J  **  that 
some  eminent  people  have  exempted  their  sons  entirely  from  the 
study  of  Greek."  And  again,  **  The  tendency  of  the  times  is  to  con- 
sider a  knowledge  of  French  entirely  indisjjensable  to  such  persons." 

The  connection  is  evident  between  the  exemption  of  the  sons  of 
these  eminent  people  from  studying  Greek  and  the  considering  a 
knowledge  of  French  indispensable  to  them. 

When  Sturm's  gymnasium,  in  1578,  contained  more  than  one 
thousand  scholars,  and  among  them  about  two  hundred  nobles,  twen- 
ty-four counts  and  barons,  and  three  princes,  yet  all  these  scholars, 
great  and  small,  were  instructed  according  to  one  and  the  same  plan. 
The  Haron  von  Sonneck  was,§  as  we  have  seen,  examined  exactly  like 
his  fellow-scholars  in  rhetoric,  Latin,  and  Greek.  The  same  equality 
among  the  scholai-s  prevailed  at  Trotzendorfs  g}'mnasium,  and  here 
they  even  proclaimed  in  the  school  laws,  He  who  is  a  scholar  can 
no  longer  play  the  noble.| 

What  honorable  firmness  and  disregard  of  consequences  on  the 

♦•♦Among  writers  in  that  tongue.  (French,)  it  can  not  fairly  be  denied  that  there  were 
many  of  very  finished  talents  ;  but  an  all  but  intolerable  conceit  obn^ured  the  excellencies  of 
«ome  of  them.  They  boasted,  often  in  a  ridiculously  ostentatious  manner,  that  they  only 
were  men.  that  they  only  possessed  talents,"  &c.    Morhof,  Polyhistor.  I.,  759. 

t  For  the  mnligiiant  and  truly  devilish  way  in  which  the  French  perverted  our  princes,  and 
poi8i)ned  their  morals,  see  Riih's  "  Iliataricnl  Devehpm^nta  of  the  Tnflueneet  of  fy-nnce  and 
the  FriTich  upon  Gtrmany  and  the  Gerntana.  Berlin,  1815."  A  book  of  the  greatest  inter* 
e-!t  and  value.  C'orrnption  of  German  princes.  167.  French  education  of  the  young,  174. 
Astonishmf^nt  of  an  emigri  upon  finding  that  the  Princess  Sophie  Charlotte  of  Rrandenlmrf 
understood  (•erman.  as  she  usually  spoke  only  French,  'J05.  How  French  gradually  came  to 
be  the  language  of  diplomacy,  3.>S.  The  work  contains  many  other  facts  of  the  same  kind. 
How  dinVreni  the  custom  of  the  Romans  !  "  The  ancient  magistrates  took  the  most  watcli> 
ful  pains  that  no  answer  should  be  made  to  the  Greeks  except  in  Latin.  So  that  those  of  that 
nation,  beine  unable  to  use  that  volubility  of  speech  on  which  they  were  accustomed  chleflj 
to  depend,  were  obliged  to  speak  through  interpreters."    Valerius  Maximus,  2,  2,  2, 

:  L.  c.  1  IS. 

SParf  I..  219. 

i  "  Ponit  ttlam  pt  rsonam  nobilis  qui  induit  scliolastici."    lb.,  216. 
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part  of  these  old  rectors !  How  rightly  did  they  feel  that  in  the 
realm  of  learning  there  is  no  respect  for  persons ! 

How  disgusting,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  conduct  of  later  rectors, 
who  treated  their  noble  scholars  in  a  more  respectful  and  entirely  dif- 
ferent manner  from  the  others!  The  same  France  which,  in  the 
Revolution,  preached  a  thoroughly  false  equality,  preached,  in 
the  time  of  the  tyranny  of  Louis  XIV.,  an  equally  false  in- 
equality of  rank,  and  thus  pointed  out  the  way  to  the  later  preach- 
ers of  equality.  This  French  servility  to  those  of  higher  grade 
spread  into  Germany,  and  even  infected  the  schools.  We  give  a  few 
examples  of  it. 

Baumeister,*  already  mentioned  as  rector  at  Gorlitz,  has  an  especial 
arrangement  of  lessons  for  the  noble  scholars.  Greek,  which  the 
citizen  scholars  studied  assiduously,  is  omitted  from  it.  It  was  prom- 
ised that  a  French  teacher  should  be  appointed.  It  was  said  that 
**  mathematics  chiefly  were  to  be  learned  by  nobles."  The  man  is 
even  not  ashamed  to  say  "  We  make  a  distinction  between  the  chil- 
dren of  nobles  and  gentlemen  and  those  of  lower  birth ;  in  part  be- 
cause a  more  intimate,  loving,  and  trustful  intercourse  with  their 
teachers  is  proper  for  them,  for  instruction  in  the  manners  appropriate 
to  their  rank,  and  in  part  that  they  may  be  safe  from  faults  into 
which  they  might  fall  by  intercourse  with  the  others.  If  the  children 
of  gentlemen,"  he  continues,  "  bring  a  tutor  with  them,  they  are  not 
strictly  required  to  attend  the  public  recitations."  For  such  lessons 
a  nobleman  paid  double. 

Rector  Mtiller,  of  Zittau,  agrees  with  him  of  Gorlitz ;  and  his  pro- 
gramme, both  in  language  and  in  matter,  is  made  up  of  stiff  pedant- 
ry, plastered  over  with  a  dressing  of  French  gallantry.  Modern  his- 
tory,f  according  to  him,  must  be  studied  thoroughly,  but  other  his- 
tory only  in  a  cursory  manner.  "  We  study,"  he  says,  "  not  for  old 
times,  but  for  the  present  And  we  might  well  study  also  heraldry 
and  genealogy."  Again,  "  The  languages  of  the  present  political 
world  must  not  be  neglected  in  the  schools ; "  these  are  of  practical 
use  to  **  many  classes  of  persons,  especially  the  nobility  and  those 
about  the  court"  MUllerJ  assures  patrons  that  in  the  gymnasium 
their  children  will  have  abundant  opportunity  to  acquire  noble  and 
gallant  studies,  especially  mathematics,  French,  Italian,  and  English, 
as  well  as  dancing."  "  Yes,"  he  continues,  "  if  any  one  should  be 
most  graciously  pleased  to  intrust  their  children  to  my  own  house 
and  table,  I  will  myself  instruct  them  in  French  and  dancing,  in 

^  -  --■_■■ 

•  "  Account  of  the  Gymnaaium  at  GbrhtXy*'  38,  29, 30. 

t  L.  e.   9,  8.     At  p.  29  we  read,  "  A  lecture  upon  history  entirely  modern,  from  1700  down 
to  the  present  time." 
;ib.,33. 
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order  to  have  them  more  completely  under  my  own  observation,  and 
when  needful  to  give  them  an  occasional  admonition.'' 

It  was  always,  however,  an  ungrateful  task  for  the  gymnasium 
rectors  of  that  time  to  instruct  their  noble  scholars  after  the  model 
of  the  French  aristocracy.  The  purpose  of  the  system  of  education, 
the  method,  the  organization,  and  the  character  of  the  teachers  of  the 
gymnasium  were  all  opposed  to  it  From  the  troubles  arising  from 
these  sources  came  the  practice  of  founding  special  institutions  for 
noble  youth,  such  as  the  Psedagogium  at  Ilalle,  the  Knights'  Acade- 
my at  Liegnitz,  &c. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  schools  of  literature,  in  the  century  after  the 
peace  of  Westphalia,  assumed  a  character  very  much  varied  from 
that  of  those  of  the  sixteenth  century.  We  see  that  the  Latin  lost 
its  place  as  a  second  mother-tongue,  and  that  the  German  took  ita 
rightful  one  as  the  native  and  honored  language ;  but  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  disgusting  influence  of  France  upon  our  country,  the 
French  language  and  French  education  ruled  our  higher  ranks  with 
an  unholy  spell. 

How  deeply  soever  these  influences  had  already  changed  the  idea 
of  the  character  of  our  literary  schools,  still  other  causes  were  at 
work  to  the  same  end. 

"For  a  long  time,"  writes  Rector  Wenzky  of  Prenzlau,  in  1740,* 
"the  old  methods  of  teaching  have  been  discontinued  in  most  places, 
and  others  have  been  adopted  more  in  accordance  with  the  times. 
The  object  now  is,  though  it  is  pursued  in  various  ways,  to  instruct 
scholars  who  may  be  able  to  serve  the  state  best  in  the  present 
emergency.  The  times  change,  and  the  school-teachers  must  vary 
with  them."  We  have  already  seen  how  unfortunately  the  times 
had  varied.  Wenzky  sought  especially  the  introduction  of  a  multi- 
tude of  new  studies,  and  names,  besides  the  already  mentioned  in- 
struction in  the  mother-tongue,  genealogy,  heraldry,  geometry,  mili- 
tary and  civil  architecture,  astronomy,  dialing,  botany,  theoretical  and 
practical  philosophy,  <fec.,  <fec.  "I  teach,"  he  says,  "how  to  judge  of 
books ;  and  show  how  to  compose,  write,  examine,  complete,  and  cor- 
rect the  proof  of  a  book."  "  I  dissuade  scholars  from  prejudices  as 
from  irreconcilable  enemies.*'  "If  one  should  tell  me  these  *  subjects 
are  too  many,  and  the  chief  object,  the  learning  of  language,  must 
be  obstructed  thereby;'  I  answer,  these  subjects  are  nevertheless  all 
useful,  and  are  such  that  the  scholar  must  have  some  knowledge  of 
all  of  them.  Why  are  the  arts  and  sciences  so  manv  ?  '•  In  this 
Strange  error  we  see  a  picture  of  the  theory  of  pedagogical  develop- 
ment of  the  second   half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  which  has 

•  L.  c  ,  32. 
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existed  down  to  our  own  times.  These  exercises  may  be  described  in 
two  words :  r«'al  subjects,  and  exercises  of  the  understanding.  We 
shall  hereafter  become  sufficiently  acquainted  with  both  uf  them ; 
but  their  real  objects  remined  us  but  little  of  the  profound  views  of 
Bacon  and  Comenius. 

There  apj^eared  also  a  third  element  which  has  been  named  pie- 
tism, which  originated  with  Augu<it  llermann  Francke  and  his  school. 
Before  I  s[)eak  of  this  school,  I  must  discuss  the  pedagogy  of  a  man 
who  is  to  be  considered  a  follower  of  Montaigne  and  Bacon,  and  as  a 
predecessor  of  Rousseau ;  the  pedagogy  of  the  Englishman  Locke. 


m.  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  HISTORY  OF  PEDAGOGY. 

[Traiulated  for  this  Journal,  from  the  Germtn  of  Karl  too  Raum«r.] 


Phof.  Raume^  introduces  the  third  volume  of  his  ^^  History  of  Ped* 

agogy  "  with  the  following  remarks : — 

in  this  tliird  volume,  I  am  far  from  wishing  to  put  forth  a  system  of  perIa/;;ogy. 
I  have  been  deeply  impressed  by  some  strong  expressions  of  the  great  liocon, 
against  systematizers. 

"  The  won<ler  oT  men  at  learning  and  at  the  arts,"  he  says,  "  has  been  made  to 
increase  by  the  cunning  and  technical  arts  of  those  who,  having  studied  the  sci- 
ences, g:ive  out  that  they  were  perfect  in  them  and  had  brought  theni  to  eomple- 
tion.  For  when  men  turn  their  attention  to  systems  and  suUlivisions,  th.so  sys- 
tems seem  to  them  to  include  every  thing,  and  to  contain  within  themselves  all 
matter  which  relates  to  the  subject.  And  though  such  system  may  be  ill  filled 
out,  or  as  it  were  empty,  still  they  impose  upon  the  common  understanding  by  the 
form  and  fashion  of  a  perfect  science.  The  first  and  oldest  investigators  of  truth, 
however,  with  more  faithfulness  and  gooil  fortune,  bestowed  the  knowledge  which 
they  had  received  from  the  observation  of  things,  and  wisheil  to  preserve  for  uae, 
in  the  form  of  aphorisms,  or  short  si'{)arate  tliouglits,  not  knit  together  in  any 
method ;  and  thus  they  did  not  feign  and  pretend  to  set  forth  the  whole  of  their 
ai-t." 

So  far  Bacon.  As  I  abide  by  his  doctrine,  and  therefore  do  n(»t  pretend  to  aet 
forth  the  whole  extent  of  my  subject,  the  reader  will  find,  instead  of  a  system  of 
pedagogy,  mostly  descriptions  of  single  pedagogical  subjects.  Tlu-se,  moreover, 
are  not  treated  ut  all  after  any  one  plan.  Sometimes  the  presentation  is  of  a  his- 
torical kind  ;  sometimes  I  have  considered  rather  the  present  time.  Sometime* 
the  theoretical  side  is  most  prominent,  and  sometimes  the  practical.  In  this  I 
was  influenced  by  the  various  characters  of  my  subjects,  by  my  greater  or  less 
knowledge  of  them,  and  by  the  mode  in  which  they  had  appeared  to  me  in  learn- 
ing and  teaehing ;  in  short,  by  my  own  experience  of  tliem.  If  I  had  undertaken 
to  discuss  all  these  subjects  in  one  and  the  same  way,  the  work  would  have  been 
done  in  a  colorless,  monotonous  manner ;  and  such  a  metluxl  would  evidently 
liave  been  very  closely  connected  with  the  evolution  of  a  system. 

The  reader  here  receives  the  first  division  of  the  third  part.  In  the  second 
division  will  be  treated  instruction  in  the  subjects  omitted  in  the  first.  As  a  con- 
clusion of  the  whole  work,  I  have  thought  of  giving  a  comprehensive  view  of  the 
present  condition  of  pedagogy  ;  and  am  even  desirous  of  endeavoring  to  portray 
truly  and  im|)artially  the  most  eminent  of  living  teachers. 

I  know  well  how  difficult  is  this  task,  and  how  much  self-denial  it  imphea. 
Perhaps  an  author  who  has  entert»d  his  sixty-fifth  year  is  better  fitted  for  such  a 
task  than  younger  men,  who  yet  are  "  vigorous  in  love  and  hat*'.*'  It  is  more 
e;isy  for  one  near  the  end  of  his  life  to  speak  of  the  present  as  if  it  already  lay 
far  behind  him,  as  it  soon  will. 

Erlangen,  June  Ist,  1847.  Karl  von  Raumer. 

We  shall  continue  our  translations  from  this  volume  until  we  have 
completed  them,  by  the  reproduction  of  the  whole  of  Prof.  Raumer's 
great  work  in  the  English  language. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

THB   BARUBIT  CHILDHOOD. 

"  Speak,  that  I  may  see  thee,"  said  a  Greek. 

Accordingly,  the  child  being  unable  to  speak,  comes  into  the  world, 
as  it  were,  invisible  ;  and  long  preserves  the  deepest  incognito.  All 
the  care  of  the  parents  is  bestowed  upon  the  little  helpless  body ; 
physical  education  is  the  main  object  This  was  the  case  with  the  Greeks 
and  Romans.  The  Spartans  used  a  rude  method  of  alleviating  the 
task,  by  passing  a  sentence  upon  the  new-born  child,  of  life  if  its 
body  seemed  healthy,  of  death  if  not  Rousseau's  doctrine  was  little 
better.  **  I  could  not  trouble  myself,"  he  says,  **  about  a  sickly  child, 
if  it  were  to  live  to  be  eighty  years  old.  I  can  not  be  concerned 
about  any  pupil  who  is  a  burden  to  himself  and  to  those  who  have 
the  care  of  him." 

To  give  all  the  honor  to  the  body  is  a  coarse  and  brutal  estimate 
of  man.  Such  barbarians  would  not  have  thought  worth  preserving 
the  life  of  Kepler,  the  great  German  astronomer,  who  came  into  the 
world  a  sickly  seven  months'  child. 

Rousseau,  in  his  teachings  as  to  physic-al  education,  has  kept  in 
view,  as  his  ideal,  a  completely  healthy  North  American  savage ;  a 
rule  which  will  not  serve  for  us  domesticated  Europeans.  But  one 
extreme  introduces  another;  there  prevailed,  for  great  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  especially  in  France,  a  frivolous,  unnatural  meth- 
od even  in  the  education  of  small  children.  We  have  already  be- 
come acquainted  with  these  unnatural  ways :  the  frizzle-wigged  boys, 
with  laced  coats,  and  swords  at  their  sides ;  and  the  little  frizzle-headed 
girls,  with  their  great  hoop-petticoats.  By  their  contests  against 
these  evils,  Rousseau  in  France  and  his  followers  in  Germany,  as  ad- 
vocates of  natural  principles,  did  great  service  to  the  cause  of  physi- 
cal education.  The  extreme  views  which  they  held,  as  happens  at 
every  reaction,  disappeared  with  time,  and  the  real  good  remained. 

To  refer  once  more  to  a  few  points.  Rousseau  admonished  moth- 
ers of  their  maternal  duties,  in  striking  terms.  It  is  not  nurses,  but 
they  themselves,  who  are  destined  to  bring  up  their  children.  If 
they  would  have  their  children  love  them,  they  must  wait  upon  them 
with  efficient  maternal  love.*  lie  zealously  combated  the  abominable 
custom  of  swaddling  children,  as  a  child  so  swathed  up  can  not  ex- 
ercise any  of  its  limbs ;  and  recommended  cool  bathing,  fresh  air, 
simple  diet,  and  a  costume  permitting  the  freest  exercise  of  the  body. 

However  correct  these  views  are  in  the  main,  it  would  not,  as  has 
already  been  said,  be  advisable  to  follow  Rousseau  absolutely.     He  is 

*  Gelliiu  had  alreadj  (12, 1,)  laid  down  the  same  priociplet;  as  had  Ernesti  aAer  him. 
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no  physician — he  even  hates  physicians;  proceeds  recklessly,  and 
often  blindly,  after  his  Huron  ideal ;  and  is  determined,  either  by 
bending  or  breaking,  to  harden  the  French  children* 

The  little  work  of  the  able  physician,  Hufeland,  on  the  contrary, 
his  **  Good  Advice  to  Mothers^  on  the  Physical  Education  of  their 
Children^'''  is  highly  to  be  recommended.  Intelligent  mothers  may 
safely  follow  his  advice,  particularly  as  to  diet,  where  so  many  go 
astray.  According  to  Hufeland,  coffee  and  tea  are  altogether  unneces- 
sary to  children ;  he  prohibits  the  usual  overwhelming  of  children  in 
thick,  soft  feather-beds,  and  their  sleeping  in  heated,  unventilated 
rooms;  recommending,  instead,  the  utmost  cleanliness,  and  especially 
what  he  calls  air  and  water-baths. 

Children  do  not  give  information  ;  we  do  not  see  into  the  quiet  and 
hidden  secrets  of  their  existence.  In  instruction,  the  most  helpless 
scholar  will  receive  the  most  assistance  from  the  intelligent  teacher. 
But  we  often  have  to  stand  in  doubt  and  irresolution  by  the  cradle, 
and  to  recommend  our  child  to  the  care  of  its  angel  in  heaven.  I 
have  known  farmers'  wives,  who  permitted  their  children  to  play  in 
the  street,  without  any  care.  And  if  any  one  drew  their  attention  to 
the  danger,  they  would  say,  **  My  child  is  not  three  years  old  yet — 
the  angels  take  care  of  those.''  Their  idea,  probably,  was  that  after 
the  third  year,  when  the  child  is  more  active  and  intelligent,  it  can 
take  care  of  itself. 

But,  although  the  inner  life  of  the  child  is  a  secret  to  us,  we  may 
be  confident  that  its  mind  is  no  vacant  space,  but  a  place  consecrated 
by  baptism,  in  which  are  sluml>ering  the  seeds  of  divine  gifts,  wliich 
shall  develop  with  advancing  years.  But  let  it  not  bo  imagined  that 
the  mother  can  do  nothing:  for  the  child  in  the  first  years  of  its  life, 
except  in  the  mere  matter  of  physical  care.  Is  the  heartfelt  love 
which  inspires  this  care  nothing?  Who  knows  whether  it  is  not  this 
love  which  implants  the  first  seeds  of  the  answering  love  in  the  child's 
heart?  Shall,  then,  the  dependence  of  little  children  upon  their 
mother  be  only  animal  and  selfish  ?  Who  can  tell  how  much  influ- 
ence the  beautiful  cradle-songs  of  the  mother  have  upon  the  child  ? 
And,  above  all,  we  believe  that  the  intercession  of  the  parents  brings 
a  blessing. 

With  the  acijuisition  of  speech,  begins  a  new  course  of  life  for  the 
child ;  and  it  comes  out  of  its  mysterious  isolation.  Learning  to 
speak  is  connoctod  with  learning  to  walk;f  and  these  two  compre- 

•  For  instnncp.  Roujveaii  rejects  Lockeu  admonitiou  never  to  permit  a  child,  when  heated, 
to  lie  down  on  damp  ground,  or  to  drink  cold  drink. 

t  First,  to  creep.  This  fctrenirthens  both  arma  and  leys.  A  child  who  learns  to  creep  well 
will.  a.e  he  heirinn  ro  crn  upright,  and  often  falls  down  in  trying,  usually  come  down  on  his 
handi)  and  armti,  which  he  haa  learned  to  use.    Children  who  have  not  crept  fall  more  awk- 
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hend  the  first  elementary  iDstruction  of  a  child.  I  anticipate  the 
question,  what  reason  is  there  why  children  should  be  born  dumb, 
and  require  almost  a  year  before  they  can  speak  a  word  ?  It  is  be- 
cause they  must  needs  awake  gradually  from  their  deep,  nine  months* 
embryonic  slumber.  Light  awakens  the  eyes,  sound  the  cars,  and  in 
this  way  the  senses  become  active,  and  of  themselves  receive  impres- 
sions from  the  world  around.  This  is  the  beginning  of  living,  and  of 
experience.  It  is  when  the  child's  impressions  mature  into  ideas  that 
there  arises  within  him  the  need  of  expressing  himself;  words  are 
the  ripe  fruit  of  childish  experience.*  It  is  provided  that  the  attempt 
to  speak  shall  not  be  made  too  soon,  by  the  original  influence  of  the 
organ  of  sj>eech.  If  this  is  overcome,  there  is  in  most  cases  an  end 
of  a  judicious  course  of  learning  language.  Such  children  misuse 
the  treasure  of  language,  which  others  have  laid  up ;  and,  as  if  orna- 
menting themselves  with  the  feathers  of  others,  they  allow  their 
thinking  and  speaking  to  be  done  for  them. 

Learning  to  speak  is,  in  part,  a  mental  process,  and  partly  bodily. 
The  latter  portion  of  it  is  concerned  with  the  training  of  the  origin- 
ally awkward  organs  of  speech.  Children  themselves  take  pleasure 
in  this  practice,  and  very  often  say  and  rei)eat  words  and  phrases  for 
the  sake  of  speaking.  Their  ears  learn  gradually  to  apprehend  more 
accurately  and  fully  the  words  pronounced  before  them,  and  thus  they 
become  able  to  pronounce  them  better .f 

The  mental  labor  of  the  child  in  learning  language  consists  in  the 
correct  comprehension  and  experience  of  the  thing  to  be  expressed 
and  in  the  memory  of  the  right  word  for  it.  Without  any  stiff, 
schoolmaster-like,  incessant  pronouncing  over  before  him,  the  child 
observes  for  himself  the  names  of  things  by  repeatedly  seeing  the 
same  things  always  called  by  the  same  names;  cherries,  for  instance, 
always  called  cherries.  In  the  same  manner,  he  learns  from  grown 
persons  words  and  phrases  to  express  his  inward  impulses ;  his  wishes, 
desires,  pain,  pleasure,  &c,X 

The  ideal  to  be  pursued  in  the  child's  first  learning  to  speak,  is  the 
same  which  should  remain  such  all  his  life  as  a  man ;  namely,  truth  ; 
adequacy ;  the  fullest  correspondence  of  the  thing  to  be  expressed 
with  that  which  is  expressed ;  of  the  inner  seeing,  feeling,  thinking 
with  the  verbal  language.     To  such  a  correspondence  and  truth  wo 

wardly  and  dangerously.  And  still  how  hasty  are  parents  in  burryinf  their  children  on- 
ward, and  forcing  them  to  walk  without  having  crept ! 

*J.  M.  Gesner  says  :  **The  tireeks  have  a  most  Taluable  word.  Icgoa,  with  a  broad 
■If  nificance.  For  it  may  mean  either  reavm  or  speech.  When  the  word  hai«  ripened  within, 
then  it  can  be  spoken  out.  The  child  does  not  learn  to  speak  like  a  parrot ;  It  is  no  organ- 
ised echo  to  return  what  is  spoken  to  it.  At  least,  It  ought  never  to  be  taught,  by  the  ioces- 
■ant  chattering  of  nurses,  dec.,  parrnt«ltke  habits  of  imitating  such  chattering." 

t  See  the  chapter  on  the  training  or  the  seusee.     X  Bee  Augustin's  Confeesiune,  Lib.  I.,  6, 8. 
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should  educate  the  child ;  it  is  this  quality  which  characterizes  the 
greatest  poets,  orators,  and  philosophers. 

The  mother  usually  gives  the  first  elementary  iustructiou  in  lan- 
guage, and  may  commonly  be  expected,  proceeding  in  a  natural  man- 
ner, and  with  sure  instinctive  tact,  to  do  what  is  right ;  while  the 
subsequent  instruction  in  language,  by  teachers  who  boast  of  using 
the  best  methods,  is  very  often  extremely  fantastic,  and  well  calculated 
to  defile,  or  entirely  to  dry  up,  the  deep  and  living  sources  of  human 
language.  Let  him  who  desires  to  instruct  mothers  in  this  thing  be 
cautious;  let  Pestalozzi's  *^  Book  for  Mothers'''  be  a  warning  example 
to  him.  Instead  of  intelligent  mothers,  eagerly,  freely,  and  delight- 
edly teaching  their  beloved  children  to  talk,  as  opportunity  serves,  we 
shall  have,  by  means  of  these  methodologists,  stiff,  wooden  school- 
mistresses, giving  methodical  lessons  in  language  to  children  one  year 
old,  every  day  at  a  fixed  time.* 

It  might  almost  be  believed  that  unrhythmic  language  is  not  for 
children,  but  song ;  which  passes  so  magically  into  their  hearts,  and 
thence  into  their  memories. 

Scarcely  can  children  speak,  when  many  ]>Arents  are  at  once  uneasy 
to  liave  them  learn  all  sorts  of  things.  A  confused  idea  of  education 
prevails,  like  a  dusky  phantom,  in  our  day ;  to  which  many  parents 
blindly  submit,  without  examining  whether  his  authority  is  legitimate. 
I  shall  hereafter  speak  more  fully  of  this  tyranny,  which  must  bear 
the  blame  when  parents  induce  or  force  their  children  to  learn  to  read 
and  write  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  especially  if  it  is  too  early .f 
**  Good  things  take  time,"  says  the  proverb.  The  child  grows  in 
mind  as  in  body;  unpreoccupied  and  intelligent  attention  by  the 
teacher  is  necessary,  in  order  to  observe  whether  he  is  ready  for  any 
particular  subject.  IIow  few  exercise  this  observation !  The  farmer 
might  put  them  to  shame,  who  watches  closely  to  see  whether  his 

*  See  "  IfUtory  of  Pedagogy^*'  Vol.  II.,  p.  411,  2(1  ed.  I  shall  Bay  more  on  (his  point  when 
speaking  of  the  so-called  intuitional  instruction. 

tThifl  ha»te  is  doubly  material  in  a  time  when  a  celebrated  pedagogue  ventures  to  praise 
hii  widely-known  system  of  instruction  in  reading,  as  follows :— '*  It  makes  the  child  con- 
sciouH  of  his  actions,  by  observing  how  he  forms  one  or  another  letter  by  his  organs  of 
speech :  "—it  is  designed  "  to  direct  the  children's  attention  to  their  actions,  by  this  regulated 
practice."  This  beginning  is  continued  by  instruction  in  "  logical  and  aesthetical  reading:  " 
In  which  the  reason  is  every  where  given  '*  why  the  reading  is  to  be  so  and  not  otherwise," 
which  is  called  *^  reading  with  a  distinct  consciousness  "  This  method  is  carried  to  such  an 
unnatural  extent,  that  any  plain  woman,  who  has  been  made  to  believe  that  she  ought  to 
teach  her  children  to  read  in  this  way,  and  no  other,  bad  better  quite  give  up  instructing 
them  at  all. 

I  shall  speak  In  another  place  of  the  wretched  "  thinking  method  "  of  teaching  language, 
which  \h  so  utterly  repugnant  to  the  youthful  nature,  which  dries  up  the  very  marrow,  de^ 
stroys  the  feeling  for  poetry,  and  misunderstands  and  despises  all  childlike  simplicity  ;  deify- 
ing, in  its  stead,  a  so-called  "  consciousness,"  commonly  an  empty  form.  Let  us  hope  that 
the  good  natural  character  of  the  German  youth,  so  hard  to  extirpate,  can  maintain  a  strour 
opposition  to  this  unreasonable  training  In  felTconsideration  and  self-management,  aotil 
their  teachers'  eyea  shall  be  opened  to  their  oxcoedinf  ly  tmiiatural  theory  and  procecdlof . 
^'o.  19.— [Vol.  VU.,  No.  2.]--25. 
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hend  the  first  elementary  instruction  of  a  cliild.  I  anticipate  the 
question,  what  reason  is  there  why  children  should  be  born  dumb, 
and  require  almost  a  year  before  they  can  speak  a  word  ?  It  is  be- 
cause they  must  needs  awake  gradually  from  their  deej),  nine  months' 
embryonic  slumber.  Light  awakens  the  eyes,  sound  the  ears,  and  in 
this  way  the  senses  become  active,  and  of  themselves  receive  impres- 
sions from  the  world  around.  This  is  the  beginning  of  living,  and  of 
experience.  It  is  when  the  child's  impressions  mature  into  ideas  that 
there  arises  within  him  the  need  of  expressing  himself;  words  are 
the  ripe  fruit  of  childish  experience.*  It  is  provided  that  the  attempt 
to  speak  shall  not  be  made  too  soon,  by  the  original  influence  of  the 
organ  of  speech.  If  this  is  overcome,  there  is  in  most  cases  an  end 
of  a  judicious  course  of  learning  language.  Such  children  misuse 
the  treasure  of  language,  which  others  have  laid  up ;  and,  as  if  orna- 
menting themselves  with  the  feathers  of  others,  they  allow  their 
thinking  and  speaking  to  be  done  for  them. 

Learning  to  speak  is,  in  part,  a  mental  process,  and  partly  bodily. 
The  latter  portion  of  it  is  concerned  with  the  training  of  the  origin- 
ally awkward  organs  of  speech.  Children  themselves  Uike  pleasure 
in  this  practice,  and  very  often  say  and  repeat  words  and  ]»lirases  for 
the  sake  of  speaking.  Their  ears  learn  gradually  to  apprehend  more 
accurately  and  fully  the  words  pronounced  before  them,  and  thus  they 
become  able  to  pronounce  them  better.f 

The  mental  labor  of  the  child  in  learning  language  consists  in  the 
correct  comprehension  and  experience  of  the  thing  to  be  expressed 
and  in  the  memory  of  the  right  word  for  it.  Without  any  stiff, 
school m&ster-like,  incessant  pronouncing  over  before  him,  the  child 
observes  for  himself  the  names  of  things  by  repeatedly  seeing  the 
same  things  always  called  by  the  same  names;  cherries,  for  instance, 
always  called  cherries.  In  the  same  manner,  he  learns  from  grown 
persons  words  and  phrases  to  express  his  inward  imj^ulses;  his  wishes, 
desires,  pain,  pleasure,  SccX 

The  ideal  to  be  pursued  in  the  child's  first  learning  to  speak,  is  the 
same  which  should  remain  such  all  his  life  as  a  man ;  namely,  truth ; 
adequacy ;  the  fullest  correspondence  of  the  thing  to  be  expressed 
with  that  which  is  expressed ;  of  the  inner  seeing,  feeling,  thinking^ 
with  the  verbal  language.     To  such  a  correspondence  and  truth  wo 

wardly  and  dangerously.  And  atill  how  bastj  are  parents  in  burryinf  their  children  on- 
ward, and  forcing  them  to  walk  without  having  crept ! 

*J.  M.  Gesuer  says:  **The  Greeks  have  a  most  Taluable  word.  IcgM,  with  a  broad 
■If  niftcaiice.  For  it  may  mean  either  reamm  or  ap^eh.  When  the  word  baa  ripened  within, 
then  it  can  be  spoken  out  The  cliild  does  not  learn  to  speak  like  a  parrot ;  it  is  no  organ- 
ised echo  to  return  what  is  spoken  to  it.  At  least,  it  ought  neTer  to  be  taught,  by  the  inces- 
•ant  chattering  of  nurses,  Ac,  parrot-like  habits  of  imitating  such  ciiattering." 

t  See  the  chapter  on  the  traiuiug  of  the  senses.     I  See  Auguscin's  Confessions,  Lib.  I.,  6, 8. 
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should  educate  the  child ;  it  is  this  quality  which  characterizes  the 
greatest  poets,  orators,  and  philosophers. 

The  mother  usually  gives  the  first  elementary  instructiou  in  lan- 
guage, and  may  commonly  be  expected,  proceeding  in  a  natural  man- 
ner, and  with  sure  instinctive  tact,  to  do  what  is  right;  while  the 
subsequent  instruction  in  language,  by  teachers  who  boast  of  using 
the  best  methods,  is  very  often  extremely  fantastic,  and  well  calculated 
to  defile,  or  entirely  to  dry  up,  the  deep  and  living  sources  of  human 
language.  Let  him  who  desires  to  instruct  mothers  in  this  thing  be 
cautious;  let  Pestalozzi's  "  Book  for  Mothers'''  be  a  warning  example 
to  him.  Instead  of  intelligent  mothers,  eagerly,  freely,  and  delight- 
edly teaching  their  beloved  children  to  talk,  as  opportunity  serves,  we 
shall  have,  by  means  of  these  methodologists,  stiff,  wooden  school- 
mistresses, giving  methodical  lessons  in  language  to  children  one  year 
old,  every  day  at  a  fixed  time.* 

It  might  almost  be  believed  that  unrhythmic  language  is  not  for 
children,  but  song ;  which  passes  so  magically  into  their  hearts,  and 
thence  into  their  memories. 

Scarcely  can  children  speak,  when  many  jwirents  are  at  once  uneasy 
to  have  them  learn  all  sorts  of  tilings.  A  confused  idea  of  education 
prevails,  like  a  dusky  phantom,  in  our  day ;  to  which  many  parents 
blindly  submit,  without  examining  whether  his  authority  is  legitimate. 
I  shall  hereafter  speak  more  fully  of  this  tyranny,  which  must  bear 
the  blame  when  parents  induce  or  force  their  children  to  learn  to  read 
and  write  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  especially  if  it  is  too  early .f 
"  Good  things  take  time,"  says  the  proverb.  The  child  grows  in 
mind  as  in  body ;  unpreoccupied  and  intelligent  attention  by  the 
teacher  is  necessary,  in  order  to  observe  whether  he  is  ready  for  any 
particular  subject  How  few  exercise  this  observation !  The  farmer 
might  put  them  to  shame,  who  watches  closely  to  see  whether  his 

*  See  ''  Hitlory  of  Pedagogy^"  Vol.  II.,  p.  411,  2d  ed.  I  shall  Baj  more  on  (his  point  when 
speaking  of  the  so-called  intuitional  instruction. 

tThis  haste  is  doubly  material  in  a  time  when  a  celebrated  pedagofiie  ventures  to  praise 
hii  widely-known  system  of  instniction  in  reading,  as  follows : — **  It  makes  the  child  con* 
sciouR  of  his  actions,  by  observing  how  he  forms  one  or  another  letter  by  his  organs  of 
speech :  "—it  is  designed  *'  to  direct  the  children's  attention  to  their  actions,  by  this  regulated 
practice."  This  beginning  is  continued  by  instniction  in  "  logical  and  aesthetical  reading: " 
in  which  the  reason  is  every  where  given  ^  why  the  reading  is  to  be  so  and  not  otherwise," 
which  is  called  *'  reading  with  a  distinct  consciousness."  This  method  is  carried  to  such  an 
unnatural  extent,  that  any  plain  woman,  who  has  been  made  to  believe  that  she  ought  to 
teach  her  children  to  read  in  this  way,  and  no  other,  bad  better  quite  give  up  insCructlog 
them  at  all. 

I  shall  speak  in  another  place  of  the  wretched  "thinking  method"  of  teaching  language, 
which  ifi  so  utterly  repugnant  to  the  youthful  nature,  which  dries  up  the  very  marrow,  da* 
stroys  the  feeling  for  poetry,  and  misunderstands  and  despises  all  childlike  simplicity  ;  deify- 
ing, in  its  stead,  a  so-called  "  consciousness,"  commonly  an  empty  form.  Let  us  hope  that 
the  good  natural  character  of  the  German  youth,  so  hard  to  extirpate,  can  maintain  a  strong 
opposition  to  this  unreaaonable  training  in  self-consideration  and  self-management,  until 
their  teachers'  eyea  shall  be  opened  to  their  ezc««diof  Ij  tmnatural  theory  and  procecdlnf . 
No.  19.— tVoL.  VU.,  No.  2.]— 25. 
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colt  is  strong  enough  to  carry  saddle  and  bridle.  If  he  errs,  and 
harnesses  him  in  too  early,  the  beast  is  worked  beyond  his  strength ; 
and  I  have  with  grief  known  more  than  one  boy  broken  down  by 
similar  untimely  and  excessive  labor.  The  farmer  knows  but  one 
mode  of  bringing  his  poor  beast  to  his  strength  again ;  he  looses 
him,  and  turns  him  into  the  green  meadows.  I  know  of  no  better 
mode  of  restoring  a  boy,  so  broken  down,  than  a  similar  vacation  in 
the  country. 

Tlie  child  therefore  must  not  too  soon  proceed  from  hearing  to 
reading,  from  speaking  to  writing.  He  should  at  first  be  kept  within 
the  region  of  the  living  voice  (vox  viva.)  In  his  mother  he  should 
love  and  respect  his  only  source  of  tales,  songs,  &c. ;  she  will  speak 
to  him  in  an  appropriate  style.  Even  the  Bible  must  at  first,  not  be 
read  by  the  child,  but  must  be  narrated  to  him  in  a  free  style.  Tell- 
ing and  listening  form  a  beautiful  bond  of  affection  between  mother 
and  child ;  while,  when  he  begins  to  learn  to  read,  he  often  turns  his 
back  to  his  mother,  sets  himself  down  in  a  comer  and  devours  books. 

While  I  must  oppose  this  intellectual  hothouse  forcing  of  children, 
there  is  another  matter  which  many  parents,  led  astray  by  Rousseau 
and  his  sect,  put  off  far  too  long.  Our  pious  forefathers  used  to  teach 
their  youngest  children  to  pray,  and  to  know  edifying  Bible-texts  and 
hymns.  A  child*8  heart  finds,  in  prayer,  the  life  of  its  life ;  and  the 
deep  impression  never  fades,  and  consecrates  its  whole  existence,  even 
until  death.  Yet  these  illuminati  arose,  inquiring,  What  can  a  child 
think  about  the  names  of  God  and  Christ  ? — and  children's  prayers 
were  in  many  families  discontinued.*  Would  to  God  that  grown 
persons,  with  all  their  so-much -praised  '*  consciousness,*'  were  as  capa- 
ble of  deep  and  heartfelt  prayer,  and  of  trust  in  their  heavenly  father, 
as  children  whom  a  pious  mother  has  taught  to  pray !  But  unless 
grown  persons  become  like  children,  they  can  not  so  pray ;  and  men 
would  destroy  even  this  strength  of  feeble  children ! 

I  shall  hereafter  discuss  the  beginnings  of  various  branches  of 
instruction. 

INFANT  SCHOOLS. 

The  farmers'  wives  in  a  Silesian  village,  in  the  year  1817,  at  the 
suggestion  of  an  excellent  landlord,  contrived  an  agreement  that^  dur- 
ing harvest-time,  when  they  were  busy  in'  the  fields,  one  and  another 
should  take  turns  in  remaining  in  the  village  and  taking  care  of  all 
the  children.  The  plan  was  certainly  very  praiseworthy  and  intelli- 
gent, and  to  \*e  recommended  in  all  similar  cases ;  e.  y.,  when  a  num- 
ber of  mothers  are  occupied  in  washing  or  factory  labor — in  short, 
wherever  there  is  the  same  occasion. 


•  S«e  Rousacau  and  Pbihuithropinam,  ia  **  iKffory  qf  Edmeatiot^,**  VoL  IL,  pp.  2268, 301. 
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Though  there  are  many  infant  schools  which  did  not  originate 
in  this  necessity,  still  the  idea  is  closely  related  to  them. 

The  bond  of  aflfection  which  connects  the  members  of  a  family  is, 
at  the  present  time,  continually  slackening.  Father,  mother,  children^ 
each  have  their  own  views,  and  follow  their  own  paths.  Every  thing 
which  aids  in  this  unfortunate  dissolution  and  scattering  of  families 
should  be  carefully  avoided.  Pestalozzi  felt  tliis  deeply.  To  him 
the  family  sitting-room  was  so  holy  that  he  even  opposed  sending 
children  to  school  at  an  early  period,  and  would  have  the  first  ele- 
mentary instruction  confided  to  the  mother.  It  would  seem  as  if  the 
infant  schools  contemplated  the  opposite  of  this,  and  were  school- 
rooms instead  of  home-rooms. 

Attendance  at  the  infant  school  by  children,  whose  mothers  remain 
at  home  and  are  not  obliged  to  labor  elsewhere  for  their  support, 
should  ordinarily  not  be  allowed ;  certainly  not  encouraged.  I  say 
this  of  children  under  six  years  of  age^-of  those  not  arrived  at  school 
age,  and  whose  mothers  would  therefore  not  be  expected  to  instruct 
them,  but  only  to  give  them  maternal  care  and  protection.  To  whom 
else,  in  God^s  name,  than  mothers  sliould  that  duty  be  intrusted ; 
and  who  would  venture  to  perform  it,  uncalled  ? 

Such  are  my  views ;  and  I  hope  that  thoy  will,  in  general,  be  ac- 
cepted. Still  I  must  confess  with  pain  that,  at  the  present  day,  the 
exceptions  to  the  rule  increase.  Our  day  is  a  day  of  succedanea. 
A  succedancum,  accordingly,  must  be  had  for  a  large  class  of  moth- 
ers ;  especially  for  unnatural  mothers.  But  it  may  be  objected,  where 
is  the  use  of  saying  that  mothers  ought  to  be  so  and  so,  and  of  turn- 
ing away  from  what  is  actually  practicable  ?  When  so  many  moth- 
ers fulfill  their  maternal  duties  so  ill  that  they  rather  injure  their  chil- 
dren in  all  ways,  shall  not  every  one,  in  whom  there  remains  one 
s[>ark  of  Christian  sympathy,  lay  hold  and  save  all  that  can  be  saved! 
Shall  we  not  at  least  bring  these  poor  children,  for  a  few  hours  daily, 
into  a  iK'tter  and  purer  physical  and  intellectual  atmosphere,  so  as  to 
give  them  more  strength  to  resist  a  corrupted  atmosphere  for  the  rest 
of  the  time  ?  Will  not  such  a  mode  of  proceeding  perhaps  afford 
the  means  of  acting  upon  the  mothers  themselves,  and  of  bringing 
them  into  a  better  way  ? 

Who  could  oppose  to  such  applications  of  the  principles  of  love  a  mere 
stiff  adherence  to  what  ought  to  be  ?  Only  so  far  would  we  adhere  strict- 
ly to  principles  and  rules,  especially  the  fundamental  laws  of  divine  and 
human  order,  as  to  avoid  the  danger  of  becoming  so  estranged  from  them 
and  accustomed  to  our  substitutes  as  at  last  to  think  these  absolutely 
right.  We  would  rather  use  all  possible  means  to  aid  in  re-establishing 
those  ancient  and  obsolete  laws,  and  a  pious  and  honorable  family  life. 
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There  is  a  second  thought,  which  I  can  not  avoid  expressing;  it 
relates  to  the  mode  in  which  the  unhappy  condition  of  these  children 
is  to  be  remedied.  The  problem  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  the 
art  of  education ;  and  but  few  men  have  the  gifls  which  enable  them 
to  pass  many  hours  a  day  with  a  crowd  of  little  children  in  a  natural, 
childlike  manner,  without  affected  childishness,  and  to  do  the  right 
thing  every  moment,  with  assured  tact,  and  without  uncertain  and 
uneasy  meddling. 

But  what  are  the  consequences  of  failure  in  this  direction  ?  I 
may  be  excused  if,  at  the  risk  of  going  too  far,  I  present  a  sketch  of 
the  errors  which  in  such  a  case  are  probable,  and  which  have  some- 
times actually  happened. 

Children  not  yet  of  school  age  are  collected  together  in  a  school- 
room. If  they  were  taken  into  an  inclosed  meadow  in  the  woods, 
where  they  could  play  at  making  sand-houses,  their  instructor  would 
have  scarcely  any  thing  to  do  except  to  keep  an  eye  upon  their  live- 
ly, unwearied,  and  mostly  innocent  fancies  ;  indeed,  he  would  scarcely 
have  any  thing  at  all  to  do. 

What  a  task  is  it,  on  the  other  hand,  to  preserve  from  weariness, 
to  oversee  and  govern  a  crowd  of  children  shut  up  together  in  a 
room  !  A  mother  can  oflen  scarcely  get  along  with  only  four  or  five 
children  ;  and  has  to  require  the  help  of  the  older  ones. 

A  method  has  unfortunately  been  invented  of  meeting  tlie  exigency  ; 
but  how  ?  The  poor  children,  who  would  otherwise  have  enjoyed  a 
vacation  up  to  their  sixth  year,  and  thus  would  have  suffered  no  wea- 
riness, have  to  sit  still  on  benches  and  at  desks,  and  study.  Although 
it  may  be  siud  that  this  is  only  au  introduction  to  the  school,  it  is 
nevertheless  itself  a  school.  When  a  good  mother  at  home  repeats 
or  sings  a  stanza  to  her  children  until  they  can  say  it  or  sing  it  after 
her,  this  is  harmless  private  teaching  and  learning.  But  how  differ- 
ent is  the  proceedings  in  such  schools  where  a  multitude  of  little 
children  learn,  repeat,  and  sing  by  rote  and  simultaneously  I 

Many  teachers  suppose  that  they  must  drill  the  children  in  order 
to  bring  them  forward.  Invisible,  quiet  development  is  indifferent  to 
them.  And  even  if  we  confess  that  the  same  indifference  apparently 
prevails  here  and  there  in  the  public  which  supports  such  schools, 
Btill  they  will  see  the  fruits  of  their  support  of  them,  even  if  these 
are  apples  of  Sodom — rosy  outside,  but  within  dead  ashes.  Woe  to 
those  teachers  who  only  endeavor  to  make  a  show  of  these  little  ones, 
and  in  them  of  their  own  skill ;  who  aim  to  make  them,  at  public 
examinations,  or  even  before  any  visitors,  sing,  declaim,  and  even 
pray  with  theatrical  and  affected  manner,  at  their  age  so  unnatural 
and  repulsive  !    Thus  is  instilled  into  these  lamentable  little  creatures 
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m  poiscm  vLicli  remmins  witL  tbem  all  their  lives ;  xn  utteT-ly  unfeeling 
and  hateful  vanhr.  Urns  are  pri>iiiCL<l  children  mho  tAko  no  I'l^'asare 
in  verses  and  5t4:>riess  but  only  in  the  praises  which  thor  can  obtain 
hj  idling  them  with  acquired  and  drilled  naturalness :  who  are 
rolling  their  exes  about  even  while  thor  are  praying  before  the  com- 
panj ;  while  the  last  trace  is  gone  from  them  of  that  devotion  which 
a  pious  child  feels  when  his  pious  mother  hears  him  repeat  his  eve- 
ning prayer,  before  he  goes  to  sleep  in  his  little  chamber. 

It  would  be  better  than  this  even  to  have  the  cbildren  grow  up 
In  the  streets  and  squares,  in  siglit  of  the  whole  city. 

I  ask  excuse  for  the  fort^going.  It  may  be  considered  as  a  carica- 
ture, drawn  by  way  of  warning.  Yet  it  is  certain  that  its  foatures 
were  not  composed  from  imagination. 

It  is,  I  repeat,  a  difficult  task  to  conduct  an  infant  scho^^l.  Aside 
from  the  numerous  external  difficulties,  the  place  requires  men  whoi, 
besides  great  christian  humility,  and  heartfelt  love  for  children,  do 
what  is  right  and  true  in  all  simplicity,  hate  pretense,  and  without 
l>eing  led  astray  by  experiments  and  controversies  will  walk  and  act 
as  quietly  and  unobtrusively  as  possible,  conscientiously,  and  as  if  in 
the  sight  of  God. 

The  Lord  has  already  sent  many  pious  laborers  who  are  \vo>rking 
unweariedlv  in  the  field.  He  will  carry  forward  the  wv^rk  of  hia 
hands.  He  has  pronounced  heavy  cur&es  against  tluvsi*  who  otfend 
children  ;  and  will  give  blessings  equally  great  to  those  who  save 
their  souls  from  death.  The  mistakes,  errors,  and  even  faults,  which 
have  appeared  in  various  places,  should  not  IxHray  us  into  Kn^king 
only  at  the  dark  side  of  these  institutions ;  although  we  would  not 
shut  our  eves  to  their  faults ;  since  we  desire  that  thev  shouhl  be 
recognized  and  cured,  and  that  this  important  work  may  fn>!M  day  to 
day  become  purer  and  more  pleasing  to  Gi>d. 


•CIIOOL   AND   HOVE. 


The  child  attains  the  school  age  in  his  sixth  or  seventh  year ;  at 
which  time  new  relations  arise,  namely,  tlu^e  between  the  child  and 
the  parent  on  one  side,  and  the  teacher  on  the  other.  Hitherto  hia 
parents'  house  has  been  the  central  point  of  the  child's  existiMice  ;  now 
it  is  the  school.  Education  is  the  object  at  home,  and  instruction  at 
school. 

In  simple  communities,  the  father  can  be  the  teacher  of  his  boys; 
especially  when  the  latter  are  brought  up  in  and  for  the  father's  cnll- 
injyj.  But  if  the  son  does  not  follow  that  chilling,  or  if  the  extent  of 
the  matters  to  be  learned  is  larger,  or  if  those  mattei-s  have  little  or 
nothing  in  common  with  the  occupation  of  the  father,  tho  teacher 
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becomes  a  necessity.  Thus  there  comes  to  exist  a  special  cIjij^s  of 
teachers,  as  by  the  progress  of  division  of  labor  the  various  other 
profcssiuns  and  occupations  have  been  originated. 

Of  the  teacher  is  required  a  definite  amount  of  knowledge  and 
skill,  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  certain  sciences  and  arts,  and  par- 
ticularly a  mastery  of  the  art  of  teaching — the  art  of  awakening  in 
the  young  the  love  of  these  arts  and  sciences,  and  of  communicating 
them  to  them. 

The  relations  between  the  parents  and  the  teacher  are  most  im- 
portant ;  as  a  constant  co-operation  is  necessary.  The  father  should 
ask  tlie  teacher,  How  does  my  son  go  on  at  school  ?  and  the  teacher 
again  should  ask  the  father.  How  does  he  conduct  at  home  ?  Thus 
will  be  established  the  most  healthy  species  of  influence  ;  which  will 
bring  the  boys,  particularly  the  insubordinate  ones  and  the  real  good- 
for-nothings,  between  two  fires. 

Parents  and  teachers  must  treat  each  other  with  respect,  especially 
before  the  children.  In  no  case  should  either  of  them  speak  criticis- 
ingly,  contemptuously,  or  inimically  of  the  other,  before  them. 
Great  errors  are  committed  in  this  particular  by  injudicious  parents, 
who  treat  the  teacher  like  a  hired  servant,  who  is  bound  to  govern 
himself  by  their  views — usually  narrow — and  prejudices.  They  find 
fault  in  the  presence  of  the  children  with  the  instruction  or  the  strict 
discipline  of  the  teacher,  and  even  say  that  the  tuition-fee  is  altogether 
too  large.  Will  the  children  obey,  respect,  and  love  persons  of  whom, 
and  even  to  whom,  such  tilings  are  said  ? 

My  own  parents  impressed  upon  their  children  unconditional  love ' 
and  respect  for  their  teacher.  But  my  father  once  violated  his  own 
rule  in  an  instance  apparently  quite  unimportant.  lie  found  fault 
in  my  presence  with  the  mode  in  which  my  teacher  made  pens. 
This  trifling  blame  made  me  for  the  first  time  entertain  doubts  of  my 
teacher*s  perfection. 

ALUMNKA. ntlTATB   INBTmJTIONB. 

Elementary  instruction  is  provided  for,  in  every  village  of  moderate 
size,  by  a  common  school.  Small  towns  have  also  schools  in  which 
the  rudiments  of  Latin  are  taught ;  but  only  the  large  towns  have 
gymnasia,  which  aflbrd  a  complete  preparation  for  the  university.  It 
is  therefore  only  in  the  large  towns  that  the  relation  which  we  have 
sketched  between  school  and  house  can  continue  while  the  boys  are 
receiving  the  higher  grade  of  school  instruction.  Many  fathers  of 
families,  as  for  insU\nce  landed  proprietors  and  clergymen,  live  in  the 
country,  or  nt  small  villages  ;  how  are  such  to  secure  for  their  eliii- 
dren,  if  destined  to  a  course  of  learned  study,  the  hiijher  crvnin.-isium 
instruction  ?     To  secure  it,  I  say,  becnuse  ca>es  are  so  unusual  wliere 
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such  a  father  himself  affords  the  whole  course  of  school  instruction^ 
from  the  elementary  up  to  entrance  into  the  university,  as  scarct*ly  to 
need  notice.  Where  they  do  not  do  this,  however,  they  must  either 
send  away  their  son  to  the  place  where  the  gymnasium  is  established, 
or  must  place  him  at  a  private  establishment,  or  must  employ  a  tutor 
at  home. 

In  the  former  of  these  cases,  it  has  always  been  a  great  evil  that 
the  father  usually  6nds  it  difficult  to  obtain  a  good  place  of  abode  for 
his  son,  and  to  find  a  man  who  will  receive  him  into  his  family  as  if 
one  of  his  own  children,  and  exercise  a  like  conscientious  care  over 
his  education.  It  is  besides  also  beyond  the  parents^  means  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  their  children's  board. 

To  obviate  this  difficulty,  there  have  been  established,  at  many 
gymnasia,  Alumnea,  in  which  children  from  other  places  live  together 
under  supervision  ;  and  the  establishment  of  the  Saxon  and  Wirtem- 
berg  cloisl«ir-schools  was  for  the  same  purpose.  The  mode  of  life  in 
these  Aluinnea  was  very  different  from  the  previous  life  of  the  hoys 
at  home ;  indeed,  there  was  no  distinct  aim  to  supply  the  j)lace  of 
family  life.  There  was  wanting,  above  all,  a  housewife — a  house- 
mother. The  liberty  of  the  Alumnists  was  much  circumscribed  of 
necessity,  on  account  of  their  number.  In  the  Alumneum  of  the 
Joachimstiinl  Gymnasium,  at  Berlin,  where  the  author  was  an  Alum- 
nus from  1798  to  1801,  no  pupil  might  leave  the  house  for  more 
than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  without  a  written  ]K*rmission,  signed  by  the 
inspector,  which  he  presented  to  the  door-keeper.  We  were  awakened 
at  a  fixed  time,  and  the  lights  were  to  \ye  extinguished  at  a  fixed 
time.  Every  thing  had  the  character  of  the  discipline  of  a  strict 
father  ;  a  character  no  longer  in  agreement  with  our  freedom -loving 
age.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  that  there  was  no  opposition 
among  the  Alumnists  to  this  strictness,  nor  that  there  were  not  mani- 
fold evjisioiis  of  the  lejial  roirulatlons. 

The  instruction,  like  the  discipline,  was  mostly  on  the  ancient  ]>lan. 
If  any  thing  new  was  introduced  at  any  time,  with  cautious  selection, 
it  was  done  as  quietly  as  possible,  so  that  we  scholars  scarcely  ob- 
served it ;  there  was  not  the  remotest,  slightest  approach  to  innova- 
tion or  charlatanry. 

The  private  institutions  for  education  were  precisely  the  opposite 
of  the  Alumnea.  They  have  mostly  risen  up  in  Germany  and  Switz- 
erland,  within  the  last  seventy  years,  since  the  establishment  of  the 
Dessau  riiilantljroj>inum.  This  institution  sought  new  objects,  o])po- 
site  in  nature  to  the  old,  and  thus  came  in  conflict  with  the  schools 
alreavly  cxi^tiiiir,  which  adhered  to  the  old  plan.  After  this  time, 
any  oik,'  ulio  desired  to  promote  the  new  system  was  obliged  to  seek 
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becomes  a  necessity.  Thus  there  comes  to  exist  a  special  cIjiss  of 
teachers,  as  by  the  progress  of  division  of  labor  the  various  other 
professiuns  and  occupations  have  been  originated. 

Of  the  teacher  is  required  a  definite  amount  of  knowledge  and 
skill,  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  certain  sciences  and  arts,  and  par- 
ticularly a  mastery  of  the  art  of  teaching — the  art  of  awakening  in 
the  young  the  love  of  these  arts  and  sciences,  and  of  communicating 
them  to  them. 

The  relations  between  the  parents  and  the  teacher  are  most  im- 
portant ;  as  a  constant  co-operation  is  necessary.  The  father  should 
ask  tlie  teacher,  IIow  does  my  son  go  on  at  school  ?  and  the  teacher 
again  should  ask  the  father.  How  does  he  conduct  at  home  ?  Thus 
will  be  established  the  most  healthy  species  of  influence  ;  which  will 
bring  the  boys,  particularly  the  insubordinate  ones  and  the  real  good- 
for-nothingR,  between  two  fires. 

Parents  and  teachers  must  treat  each  other  with  respect,  especially 
before  the  children.  In  no  case  should  either  of  them  speak  criticis- 
ingly,  contemptuously,  or  inimically  of  the  other,  before  them. 
Great  errors  are  committed  in  this  particular  by  injudicious  parents, 
who  treat  the  teacher  like  a  hired  servant,  who  is  bound  to  govern 
himself  by  their  views — usually  narrow — and  prejudices.  They  find 
fault  in  the  presence  of  the  children  with  the  instruction  or  the  strict 
discipline  of  the  teacher,  and  even  say  that  the  tuition-fee  is  altogether 
too  large.  Will  the  children  obey,  respect,  and  love  persons  of  whom, 
and  even  to  whom,  such  things  are  said  ? 

My  own  parents  impressed  upon  their  children  unconditional  love' 
and  respect  for  their  teacher.  But  my  father  once  violated  his  own 
rule  in  an  instance  apparently  quite  unimportant.  lie  found  fault 
in  my  presence  with  the  mode  in  which  my  teacher  made  pens. 
This  trifling  blame  made  me  for  the  first  time  entertain  doubts  of  my 
teacher*s  perfection. 

ALUMNKA. — ntlTATB   INrrrrUTIONB. 

Elementary  instruction  is  provided  for,  in  every  village  of  moderate 
size,  by  a  common  school.  Small  towns  have  also  schools  in  which 
the  rudiments  of  Latin  are  taught ;  but  only  the  large  towns  have 
gymnasia,  which  aflbrd  a  complete  preparation  for  the  university.  It 
is  therefore  only  in  the  large  towns  that  the  relation  which  we  have 
sketched  between  school  and  house  can  continue  while  the  boys  are 
receiving  the  higher  grade  of  school  instruction.  Many  fathers  of 
families,  as  for  instance  landed  proprietors  and  clergymen,  live  in  the 
country,  or  at  small  villages  ;  how  are  such  to  secure  for  their  chil- 
dren, if  destined  to  a  course  of  learned  studv,  the  hiuher  (rvinnji>ium 
instruction  '?     To  securi*  it,  I  say,  becna^e  cji^^es  are  so  uiuu-iual  wlicre 
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such  a  father  himself  affords  the  whole  course  of  school  instruction^ 
from  the  elementary  up  to  entrance  into  the  university,  as  scarcely  to 
need  notice.  Where  they  do  not  do  this,  however,  they  must  either 
send  away  their  son  to  the  place  where  the  gymnasium  is  established, 
or  must  place  him  at  a  private  establishment,  or  must  employ  a  tutor 
at  home. 

In  the  former  of  tliese  cases,  it  has  always  been  a  great  evil  that 
the  father  usually  6nds  it  difficult  to  obtain  a  good  place  of  abode  for 
his  son,  and  to  find  a  man  who  will  receive  him  into  his  family  as  if 
one  of  his  own  children,  and  exercise  a  like  conscientious  care  over 
his  education.  It  is  besides  also  beyond  the  parents^  means  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  their  children's  board. 

To  obviate  this  difficulty,  there  have  been  established,  at  many 
g}'mnasia,  Alumnea^  in  which  children  from  other  places  live  together 
under  supervision  ;  and  the  establishment  of  the  Saxon  and  Wirtem- 
berg  cloister-schools  was  for  the  same  purpose.  The  mode  of  life  in 
these  Alumnea  was  very  different  from  the  previous  life  of  the  Ivoys 
at  home ;  indeed,  there  was  no  distinct  aim  to  supply  the  place  of 
family  life.  There  was  wanting,  above  all,  a  housewife — a  house- 
mother. The  liberty  of  the  Alumnists  was  much  circumscribed  of 
necessity,  on  account  of  their  number.  In  the  Alumneum  of  the 
Joachimstlial  Gymnasium,  at  Berlin,  where  the  author  was  an  Alum- 
nus from  1798  to  1801,  no  pupil  might  leave  the  house  for  more 
than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  without  a  written  permission,  signed  by  the 
insj>ector,  which  he  presented  to  the  door-keeper.  We  were  awakened 
at  a  fixed  time,  and  the  lights  were  to  l)e  extinguished  at  a  fixed 
time.  Every  thing  had  the  character  of  the  discipline  of  a  strict 
father ;  a  character  no  longer  in  agreement  with  our  freedom-loving 
age.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  that  there  was  no  opposition 
among  the  Alumnists  to  this  strictness,  nor  that  there  were  not  mani- 
fold evasions  of  the  legal  regulations. 

The  instruction,  like  the  discipline,  was  mostly  on  the  ancient  j)lan. 
If  any  thing  new  was  introduced  at  any  time,  with  cautious  selection, 
it  was  done  as  quietly  as  possible,  so  that  we  scholars  scarcely  ob- 
served it ;  there  was  not  the  remotest,  slightest  approach  to  innova- 
tion or  charlatanry. 

The  private  institutions  for  education  were  precisely  the  opposite 
of  the  Alumnea.  They  have  mostly  risen  up  in  Germany  and  Switz- 
erland, within  the  last  seventy  years,  since  the  establishment  of  the 
Dessau  Pliilanthropinum.  This  institutit»n  sought  new  objects,  o]»po- 
site  in  nature  to  the  old,  and  thus  came  in  conflict  with  the  schools 
already  cxistiii<r,  which  adhered  to  the  old  plan.  After  this  time, 
any  one  w  ho  dcsiired  to  promote  the  new  system  was  obliged  to  seek 
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to  do  it  cither  at  his  own  risk,  by  establishing  a  private  institution, 
or  by  joining  himself  to  one  already  existing  under  it ;  and  parents 
of  the  same  views  placed  their  children  at  such  an  institute,  and  sup- 
ported it  by  their  payments  for  tuition. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  old-fashioned  schools  were  conserva- 
tive in  excess,  and  even  to  obstinacy ;  and  that  they  often  rejected 
any  thing  new,  even  when  it  was  good.  Many  private  institutions 
made  a  beneficial  opposition  to  this  excessive  tenacity.  They  exi)cri- 
mented  with  devotion  to  the  cause  of  progress,  and  the  results  were 
of  service  to  the  old-fashioned  schools,  which  imitated  their  success 
and  avoided  their  failures.  Many  private  institutions  might  be 
named,  which  in  this  manner  exercised  a  most  healthful  influence. 
Others  of  them  are  enterprises  which  are  entitled  to  gratitude^  be- 
cause they  took  the  place  of  public  schools  which  had  disappeared, 
and  disappeared  as  soon  as  they  resumed  their  places.  Many  of  them 
were  called  cities  of  reftige  for  orphan  children,  and  others  whose 
own  faults  or  other  means  had  brought  into  a  necessitous  condition. 
Sucli  is  the  bright  side  of  the  private  institutions ;  let  us  now  look  at 
their  dark  side. 

If  the  old-fashioned  schools  were  too  conservative,  the  private  in- 
stitutions showed  themselves  to  be,  on  the  other  hand,  too  progressive ; 
inclined  to  innovation.  This  was  clearly  exemplified  in  the  case  of  the 
Philanthropinum  ;  which  despised  the  wisdom  of  previous  centuries, 
and  proposed  to  fashion  all  things  anew.  They  pulled  up  wheat  and 
tares  together.  This  fault,  it  is  true,  many  modest  and  judicious 
principals  endeavored  to  shun.  But  such  teachers,  by  trying  to  sat- 
isfy the  excessive  requirements  both  of  the  old  and  new  periods,  only 
overworked  themselves  and  their  pupils,  in  their  endeavor  to  accom- 
plish impossibilities,  without  being  thanked  for  it  It  is  evident  how 
much  such  experimenting  must  have  injured  the  pupils  intrusted  to 
them. 

The  private  institutions  were  designed  to  identify  the  school  and 
the  house.  The  school  assimilated  itself  to  the  family  life,  and 
brought  the  latter  nnder  its  roof;  the  principal,  who  received  the 
boarders  into  bis  family,  representing  both  the  teacher  and  the  father 
of  the  family.  Thus  wielding  the  double  scepter  of  school  and  home, 
it  was  thought  that  he  could  not  fail,  as  every  thing  was  under  his 
hand,  to  conduct  every  thing  without  any  divisions,  and  in  unity  of 
spirit. 

But  this  was  an  error.  He  represented  the  father  of  a  family,  but 
was  not  it ;  and,  in  like  manner,  he  only  represented  the  rector  of  the 
school,  without  really  being  such. 

It  is  easy  to  explain  why  he  was  not  actually  the  father  of  such  a 
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family.  TJic  very  number  of  tlie  children  rendered  a  domestic  and 
affectionate  family  life  impossible,  even  though  the  director  should 
have  the  services  of  the  most  conscientious,  industrious,  and  kind- 
hearted  of  housekeepers.  Nor  can  the  director,  even  with  the  utmcet 
good  will,  embrace  each  child  separately  in  his  affections ;  he  must 
manage  them  as  a  body,  and  what  father  manages  his  children  as  a 
body  I 

And  though  he  were  able  to  embrace  them  all  in  his  heart,  still 
that  is  not  the  heart  of  a  father ;  even  granting  him  the  utmost  good 
will,  it  is  only  a  substitute  for  the  love  which  God  plants  in  the 
heart  of  a  father.  And  the  children,  collected  from  the  most  various 
families,  are  doubly  destitute  of  childish  love  for  the  director.  They 
feel  themselves  as  it  were  in  exile — banished  from  their  parents' 
houses ;  and  they  compare  their  present  life  with  their  previous  life 
at  home,  finding  nothing  right,  and  every  thing  hateful  and  oppress- 
ive. And  even  if  they  become  gradually  accustomed,  their  liking 
remains  but  lukewarm,  and  it  is  only  seldom  that  they  acquire  a 
real  love  for  the  new  state  of  things,  and  then  their  prenous  condi- 
tion must  have  been  quite  bad. 

Private  schools,  moreover,  are  frequently  under  the  necessity  of 
receiving  pupils  who  do  well  nowhere ;  or  who  are  excluded  from 
other  schools  for  deficiency  in  intellect.  And,  although  parents  and 
guardians  ought  to  describe  the  children  they  bring  just  as  they  are- 
as worthless  or  ignorai»t  if  they  are  so — yet  the  contrary  practice 
prevails,  and  they  are  silent  about  their  faults  and  conceal  them, 
especially  tlieir  secret  ones ;  and,  after  all,  they  charge  the  institu- 
tion with  all  the  ignorance  and  badness  of  their  children.  It  is 
well-ndvisod,  therefore,  that  pupils,  at  entering,  should  be  exam- 
ined in  the  presence  of  their  parents,  that  the  results  should  be 
set  down  in  a  protocol,  and  the  protocol  signed  by  the  parent  or 
guardian. 

It  is  a  common  delusion  that  the  director  of  a  private  school  is 
free ;  having  no  authorities  to  limit  him  and  prescribe  laws  to  him. 
Instead  of  school  authorities,  who  may  honorably  be  obeyed,  there 
are  many  parents  and  guardians  who  take  upon  themselves  to  pre- 
scribe, in  all  possible  matters,  to  the  director  what  and  how  he  shall 
teach,  how  his  table  shall  be  managed,  ike.  Woe  to  him,  if  be 
promises  to  comply  with  every  thing ;  if  he  lacks  the  necessary 
judgment  and  firmness  to  meet  all  these  requirements  in  a  proper 
manner. 

These  a'^suniptions  have  usually  a  very  vulgar  origin ;  namely,  the 
idea  that  tlie  instructor  depends  upon  their  favor,  as  if  they  were  his 
official  superiors.     If  he  does  not  obey  them,  they  threaten  to  take  away 
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their  children*  And  they  tell  them,  even  in  the  teacher's  presence, 
to  be  very  industrious,  because  they  cost  so  much  money.  Such 
admouitions  naturally  make  the  children  think  that  the  teacher  is 
supported  by  them,  and  can  not  exist  without  them.  Is  that  the  po- 
sition of  a  father  of  a  family  ? 

Want  of  a  capital  to  begin  upon,  and  dependence  upon  payments 
for  board,  has  a  bad  influence  upon  private  teachers.  One  who  de- 
sires a  permanent  situation  prefers  a  place  in  a  public  school  to  one 
in  a  private  institution.  The  latter  affords  no  certain  sup|>ort,  and  he 
can  not  think  of  marrying  in  reliance  upon  it  And  even  if  his  in- 
come is  sufficient  on  one  day,  what  assures  him,  with  his  sliding-scale 
of  boarders,  that  it  will  be  sufficient  to-morrow  ?  The  consequence 
is,  that  in  the  private  institutions  we  usually  find  only  young 
teachers,  who  have  just  come  from  the  university.  These  make  ex- 
periment of  their  gift  for  teaching  upon  the  pupils.  As  soon  a>4  they 
ascertain  that  their  ability  is  good,  they  begin  to  desire  some  positi(.>u 
elsewhere,  which  will  assure  them  a  certain  income.  In  this  only  the 
more  incapable  teachers  are  usually  disappointed,  and  thus  they 
remain  for  years  burdens  upon  the  schools ;  while  the  abler  ones  find 
situations.  Thus  there  is  almost  never  established,  in  a  private  insti- 
tution, a  corps  of  teachers  with  the  skill  of  years  of  practice  and 
experience.  But  it  is  not  only  the  desire  of  a  sure  maintenance  which 
drives  off  the  teachers  ;  there  is  a  second  reason — the  almost  intoler- 
able burden  of  labor.  The  g}'mnasium  teacher  has  the  time  of  his 
evenings  to  himself,  as  soon  as  the  regular  school-hours  are  over ;  but 
not  so  with  the  teachers  in  a  private  school.  He  must  continue  his 
supervision  of  the  boys  at  table,  at  play,  and  even  through  the  night>, 
if  he  sleeps  with  them.  He  has  no  time  to  breatlie ;  and  ono  can 
scarcely  endure  such  a  burden,  unless  he  has  a  not  overscrupulous 
conscience.  The  principal  is  worst  tormented  of  all.  I^sides  instruc- 
tion and  supervision,  he  has  many  other  duties:  corres[>ondence  with 
the  parents,  the  housekeeping  management,  the  general  care  of 
the  whole  institution,  ifec  And  these  burdens  are  doubly  oppressive 
because  he  is  not  governing  in  the  strength  of  an  official  appointment. 
And  such  a  man,  beset  day  and  night,  is  expected  at  the  same  time 
to  be  a  cheerful,  friendly,  loving  father  to  a  multitude  of  strangers' 
children,  and  to  maintain  the  tone  and  atmosphere  of  a  pleasant 
family  life ! 

He  is  even  expected  to  do  more  than  this.  He  is  expected  to  be 
rector,  and  to  maintain  discipline  among  the  mass  of  children.  Thus 
he  has  two  inconsistent  occupations,  and  this  inconsistency — that  of 

*  An  honorable  aiid  conacientiouc  Uacher  niusi  meet  tbfse  Tulmr  aKfumptiniifi  with  the 
moat  distinct  9int  ut  wnt  out  non  »int^-ii\\ng»  mu:  t  be  m  tbejr  are,  or  not  m  all— at  the  rink 
of  having  hit  aehool  entirely  dcaerted. 
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family  life  and  school  discipline — runs  through  the  whole  institution. 
If  the  former  is  the  prevailing  element,  the  strict  discipline  and  order, 
which  are  so  healthful  and  beneficial  to  the  child,  suffer ;  and  if  the 
latter,  there  is  from  morning  to  night  a  stiff  regulation-movement  to 
play,  meals,  sleep ;  every  thing  has  the  impress  of  the  rules  upon  it. 
This  is  intolerable  to  intelligent  and  active  boys ;  and  they  try  to  get 
free  air  for  themselves  by  constant  opposition  to  the  incessant  pressure 
of  the  stupifying  legal  code.  And  this  very  opposition  often  causes 
the  teacher  to  still  greater  strictness. 

Thus  there  is  a  vacillation  between  a  corporeal  despotism,  which 
would  assimilate  the  school  to  a  barrack,  and  a  so-called  family  life, 
which  would  resolve  itself  into  lawless  anarchy. 

Having  thus  displayed  the  dark  side  of  the  private  schools,  I  glad- 
ly turn  once  more  to  the  other. 

It  should  first  be  observed  that  it  would  be  very  unjust  to  charge 
that  all  parents  and  guardians  of  pupils  at  such  schools  are  such  as 
have  been  described.  At  all  the  institutions  which  have  been  known 
by  me,  there  have  always  been  fathers,  mothers,  and  guardians,  who 
have  been  sincerely  thankful  for  every  thing  which  has  been  for  the 
good  of  tlK'ir  children.  And  there  were  also  many  among  the 
children,  who  felt  and  recognized  the  honest  and  disinterested  exer- 
tions of  the  teacher  for  them.  And  even  those  to  whom  their  life  at 
the  institution  was  not  pleasant,  often  in  after  years  sincerely  thanked 
the  teachers  for  what  they  had  done  for  them. 

Intelligent  parents  and  good  children  influence  the  others,  and 
strengthen  the  teacher  in  his  difficult  calling.  Such  parents  are  far 
from  entertaining  that  foolish  notion  that  the  teacher,  in  return  for 
their  tuition-fee,  is  their  servant,  and  must  fall  in  with  tlieir  wishes  in 
every  thing. 

If  the  teachers  of  a  private  school  are  respectable  men,  free  from 
interested  motives,  kind  and  conscientious,  and  if  the  parents  of  the 
children  are  liberal-minded,  and  place  full  confidence  in  such  teachers, 
many  of  the  evils  which  we  have  described  will  disappear.  The 
pupils,  after  the  example  of  their  parents,  will  confide  in  the  teachers, 
and  good  feeling  will  prevail  in  the  school. 

TUTOM. 

Parents  who  love  their  children  sincerely  find  it  very  hard,  at  so 
early  an  age,  and  under  such  circumstances  as  have  been  described, 
to  send  their  children  away  from  them,  and  to  intrust  them  to  an 
Alunmeum  or  a  private  institution.  They  have  remaining,  in  such  a 
ca.se,  the  altcTnative  of  employing  a  private  tutor,  who  sliall  educate 
their  children  jointly  with  them,  and  who  shall  have  entire  charge 
of  the  department  of  instruction,  and  thus  supply  the  place  of  the 
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school.  This  is  the  business  of  the  tutor  in  the  country ;  in  the  city, 
however,  he  will  usually  have  charge  only  of  the  supervision  and  ed- 
ucation of  the  boys,  who  will  attend  some  school,  receiving  additional 
private  lessons. 

To  consider  more  in  detail  the  task  of  the  tutor.  And,  6rstly,  as 
to  instruction :  the  duties  of  the  city  tutor  are  in  this  respect  much 
the  lightest ;  as  he  will  have  only  to  supervise  the  boys  during  their 
studies  at  home,  and  to  assist  them  wherever  necessary.  In  this  po- 
sition it  is  diflicult  always  to  observe  a  proper  medium,  so  as  to  avoid — 
if  a  somewhat  colloquial  form  of  expression  may  be  admitted — mak- 
ing a  personi6ed  asses'  bridge  of  one's  self.  If  the  study  of  self- 
taught  persons  is  often  an  oppressively  severe  task,  that  of  the  scholar, 
who  is  always  assisted,  is  too  easy.  By  always  depending  upon  ex- 
ternal aid,  he  loses  the  right  control  of  his  faculties,  which  alone  will 
bring  him  to  a  proper  independence. 

The  country  tutor  must  instruct  in  all  studies ;  he  must  be  a  whole 
school  in  himself.  He  must  understand  and  be  able  to  practice  what- 
ever he  is  to  teach ;  and  he  must  do  still  more.  Even  a  master  of 
any  subject  does  not  thereby  become  a  master  in  teaching  it ;  many 
virtuosos  might  be  named,  who  could  not  teach  their  science  or  art. 

It  may  be  said  that,  as  the  art  of  swimming  must  be  learned  by 
swimming,  so  the  art  of  teaching  must  be  taught  by  teaching.  This 
is  very  true ;  but  still,  each  of  these  arts  has  rules  and  modes  of  op- 
erating, a  knowledge  of  which  can  be  acquired  before  proceeding  to 
the  practice  of  them,  although  the  right  understanding  and  practical 
knowledge  of  them  is  only  to  be  acquired  by  actual  practice. 

Candidates  in  theology  and  philology  are  usually  tutors.  They 
have  seldom,  while  at  the  university,  made  any  special  preparation 
for  the  place,  and  do  not  know  what  its  difficulties  are.  They 
frequently  imagine  that,  because  they  can  read  and  reckon,  they  can 
teach  both  of  those  studies;  and  even  delude  themselves  as  to  the 
clearness  and  certainty  of  their  knowledge  and  ability  in  them.  Ex- 
perience is  necessary  before  one  can  know  how  teaching  brings  the 
teacher  to  the  right  estimation  of  his  knowledge ;  that  is,  how  it  cures 
him  of  an  overestimate  of  it,  and  humbles  him. 

Most  of  what  is  to  be  taught,  it  will  be  necessary  not  merely  to  be 
practically  master  of,  nor  scienti6cally  to  understand,  but  both.  The 
teacher  must  conjoin  clear  theoretical  knowledge  and  practical  skill. 
An  apparently  ready  arithmetician  undertook,  rashly,  to  teach  the 
rudiments  of  arithmetic.  He  soon  found  out,  for  the  first  time,  that 
he  was  destitute  of  any  true  knowledge  of  the  essentials  of  the  four 
ground  rules,  especially  of  division ;  and  thus  convinced  himself  that 
he  could  not  teach  properly  without  that  knowledge. 
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If  the  tutor  is  likely  to  make  such  a  discovery  as  this  on  subjects 
which  he  has  diligently  studied  at  school  and  university,  the  case  will 
be  still  worse  when  he  undertakes  to  instruct  on  subjects  which  he  has 
studied  and  practiced  only  superBcially,  or  not  at  all.  Such  are  draw- 
ing, singing,  piano- playing,  gymnastics,  geography,  and  natural  his- 
tory ;  departments  of  especial  importance  for  a  teacher  in  the  country.* 

Any  person,  therefore,  who  is  proposing  to  become  a  tutor,  should 
use  the  opportunities  afforded  him  at  the  university  to  ground  him- 
self more  thoroughly,  and  increase  his  readiness  in  the  studies  which 
he  pursued  at  school,  and  to  learn  also  much  more.  And  even  if  the 
theological  student  has  no  design  of  becoming  a  tutor,  he  should  have 
a  reason  for  such  a  course  of  study,  aside  from  the  noble  motive  of 
self-cultivation.  If  he  afterward  becomes  a  pastor,  he  will  commonly 
have  the  supervision  of  a  country  or  city  school.  In  this  event  he 
must  become  acquainted  with  the  subjects  and  the  method  of  school 
instruction ;  in  order  to  which,  he  needs  to  prepare  himself  almost  in 
the  same  manner  as  for  a  place  as  tutor.  The  fact  that  this  has  al- 
ways been  neglected  by  the  great  majority  of  theological  students 
has  done  much  to  promote  the  unhappy  division  between  church  and 
school.  Teachers  feel  it  to  be  unjust  that  they  are  under  the  super- 
vision of  clergymen  who  have  made  themselves  acquainted  neither 
with  the  theory  nor  the  practice  of  teaching,  while  they  themselves 
have  labored  assiduously  for  years  in  preparing  themselves  for  their 
vocation.  I  am  aware  that  many  teachers  protest  against  subordinar 
tion  to  the  clergy  from  quite  other  and  improper  motives  ;  but  they 
are  right  in  demanding  of  the  school-inspector  an  acquaintance  with 
the  subjects  and  methods  of  school  instruction. 

But  to  return  to  the  subject  of  the  tutor.  In  the  country,  he  must 
teach,  singly,  what  all  the  teachers  of  a  school  teach  together.  To 
make  up  for  this  great  field  of  subjects  of  instruction,  he  has  been 
encouraged  by  the  consideration  that,  to  compensate  for  it,  he  has 
fewer  children,  perhaps  but  one  or  two,  to  instruct  But  this  is  a  poor 
comfort.  It  is  true  that  to  instruct  a  class  of  seventy  or  a  hundred 
scholars  is  a  task  to  which  no  one  ever  felt  himself  competent  who 
was  seriously  desirous  of  teaching,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word. 
But  an  opposite  extreme  brings  with  it  an  opposite  disadvantage  to 
the  teacher.  This  is,  that  nothing  could  be  more  irksome  than  to  sit 
six  or  eight  hours  daily  opposite  two  pupils,  and  to  instruct  them 
without  cessation.  The  case  is  the  same  as  in  gymnastics.  What 
would  the  teacher  of  gymnastics  do  if  his  class  at  leaping,  for 
instance,  consisted  of  only  one  or  two  ?     He  can  not  keep  these  two 

*  The  stud  J  of  French  is  especinllj  to  be  reeommeiMled  to  thoM  who  would  oppose  the  ci- 
cetsiTe  Taluation  of  this  languaf  e ;  so  tiua  it  need  not  be  wM  Uitt  they  can  not  jodgt  of  l^ 
because  thty  do  not  anderatand  it. 
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jumping  incessantly ;  they  would  very  soon  be  exhausted.  But,  if 
he  has  a  class  of  fifteen,  each,  after  his  exercise,  rests  and  looks  on  at 
fourteen  others  before  his  own  turn  comes  again. 

The  case  is  generally  similar  in  mental  training.  Suppose  a  class 
of  fifteen  are  studying  the  ^neid.  The  scholar  who  is  reciting  has 
to  make  a  much  greater  mental  effort  than  the  rest ;  but,  when  he 
is  through,  he  only  listens  while  the  other  fourteen  recite,  until  his 
turn  comes  round  again.  And  it  is  precisely  this  alternation  of  the 
productive  and  receptive  mental  activity,  in  speaking  and  hearing, 
which  is  most  profitable  to  the  pupil. 

It  is,  therefore,  to  be  recommended  to  the  tutor  that,  wherever 
practicable,  he  should,  when  the  case  requires  it,  have  a  few  pupils 
joined  with  his  own,  who  will  certainly  gain  by  it.  No  parents  could 
object  to  this  plan,  except  such  as  consider  that,  if  the  tutor  should 
instruct  their  boy  only,  his  whole  powers  would  act  on  them ;  but,  if 
he  should  teach  four  others,  only  one-fifth  of  them. 

It  is  also  said  that  the  tutor  has  an  ea<«y  time,  as  long  as  the  chil- 
dren are  quite  young — having  to  give  them  only  elementary  instruc- 
tion. '  This  again  is  poor  consolation ;  for  this  is  the  most  difficult  in- 
struction to  give.  It  is  certainly  more  difficult  to  communicate  the 
right  rudiments,  in  the  right  way,  of  arithmetic,  Latin,  <fec.,  than  to 
study  algebra  and  read  Cicero  De  Ojfficiis  with  a  boy  of  fifteen,  al- 
ready practiced  in  them. 

Having  thus  considered  the  task  of  the  tutor  in  respect  to  instruc- 
tion, let  us  look  at  his  duties  in  disciplining. 

In  instruction  he  is  usually  unrestricted,  and  regulates  it  as  he 
chooses ;  but  he  must  administer  discipline  in  conjunction  with  the 
parents.  And  the  discipline  will  be  successful  only  when  they  labor  in 
harmony  with  hira.  If  this  harmony  is  wanting,  the  blame  is  some- 
times due  to  the  tutor,  sometimes  to  the  parents,  sometimes  to  both. 

Until  the  first  employment  of  a  tutor,  the  parents  are  usually  the 
only  educators  of  their  children.  It  often  happens  Uiat  the  tutor,  at 
first  entering  ujion  his  ofiice,  lays  claim  to  sole  authority.  This  is  as 
much  as  to  tell  the  parents  to  their  face,  You  do  not  understand  this 
afifair ;  let  me  transact  it  alone — and  this  too  from  a  person  who  has 
usually  not  even  made  an  experiment  in  education.  Before  he  makes 
such  a  demand  he  should  have  made  prpof  of  his  capacity  by  his 
effect  upon  the  children ;  and,  if  he  has  done  this,  he  will  usually  not 
need  to  make  any  demand — the  authority  will  fall  to  him  of  itself. 

This  misunderstanding  with  tutors  just  beginning  their  work  is  es- 
pecially probable  when  the  tutor  is  a  Christian,  and  the  parents 
decidedly  worldly.  In  a  situation  so  full  of  temptations  and  troubles 
as  this,  it  is  (extraordinarily  difiicult  to  do  well  by  the  children  in  every 
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case,  or  to  carry  through,  with  firmness  and  mildness,  any  measure 
requiring  uncommon  wisdom.  The  tutor,  in  such  cases,  must  be 
careful  not  to  set  up  a  rigid  system,  grounded  not  on  God's  Word  but 
on  his  own  determination,  nor  the  wearisome,  painful,  and  presumpt- 
uous formalities  of  a  false  pietism ;  for  the  gospel  will  win  no  hearts 
by  such  measures.  A  seriousness  baaed  on  strong  faith,  which  is  by 
no  means  inconsistent  with  unconstrained  cheerfulness,  is  not  at  all  re- 
pulsive ;  but  the  case  is  very  different  with  that  ill-humored  frame  of  mind 
which  is  always  uneasy,  out  of  temper,  and  displeased  with  every  thing, 
and  which  even  by  its  silence  passes  sentence  of  condemnation. 

This  is  one  error  with  which  a  Christian  tutor  in  a  worldly  family 
may  fall ;  the  other  is  gradually  to  become  worldly  himself.  Espe- 
cially should  he  beware  of  becoming  so  accustomed  to  the  high  style 
of  life  in  a  family  of  high  position  that  it  is  a  necessity  to  him,  and 
that  afterward  he  will  be  utterly  miserable  in  a  httle  village  parson- 
age, always  longing  for  the  flesh-i)ots  of  Egypt,  and  for  what  is  called 
cultivated  society.  Ue  should,  therefore,  while  employed  as  tutor,  find 
time  to  attend  upon  the  sick  and  the  poor,  and  especially  on  poor 
children ;  in  order  not  to  become  entirely  estranged  from  the  occupa- 
tions of  his  future  life.  If,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  engagement  as 
tutor,  his  emj)loyer  should  offer  to  present  him  the  place  of  clergy- 
man of  his  village,  he  should  be  careful  lest  he  play  the  part  of  a 
mere  chaplain  atid  guest  of  his  patron,  and  neglect  the  congregation 
intrusted  to  his  charge. 

A  Protestant  tutor  can  not  easily  exert  a  profound  religious  influ- 
ence upon  Catholic  children,  lie  can  not  accommodate  himself  to 
Catholicisni ;  and,  if  he  does  not  do  this,  but  gives  Protestant  relig- 
ious instruction  without  regard  to  consequences,  this  is  in  fact  nothing 
but  a  proselytism  which  is  inconsistent  with  honesty.  The  same  is 
true  of  a  Catholic  tutor  in  a  Protestant  family. 

Thus  mu<-h  of  the  duties  of  a  tutor:  I  shall  pass  rapidly  over  those 
of  the  parents.  I  discuss  the  points  under  this  head  in  my  chapters 
on  early  cliiKlhood,  religious  instruction,  relations  of  parents  to  public 
and  private  teachers,  and  of  training  generally.  To  the  remarks 
offered  in  those  places  I  will  add  a  few  words  on  the  relations  of  the 
parents  to  the  tutor. 

They  must,  firstly,  bo  cautious  in  selecting ;  but,  having  selected, 
according  to  the  best  of  their  conscience  and  knowledge,  they  must 
then  put  confidence  in  the  emj)loyed,  and  not  cramp  and  discourage 
him  by  captious  misunderstandings.  In  general,  the  tutor  will  com- 
mand more  and  more  confidence  a**  he  approves  himself;  and  it  is  a 
matter  of  coui-se  thak  he  has  one  or  another  fault  or  weak  side.  But 
if  his  fault  is  not  one  that  entirely  unfits  him  for  his  ofiSce,  it  must  be 
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borne  with  patientlj ;  and  the  patience  of  the  tutor  will,  iu  like  man- 
ner, be  exercised  by  the  parents.  Those  parents  fare  worst  who 
require  a  perfect  tutor ;  and  who  try  one  candidate  after  another,  dis- 
missing them  for  slight  reasons.  Such  a  constant  change  has  a  most 
unfavorable  effect  on  the  children. 

Parents  who  employ  tutors  belong  commonly  to  the  educated 
classes.  It  ought,  therefore,  to  be  a  thing  of  course  that  they  respect 
the  men  to  whom  they  intrust  the  children  whom  they  love,  and  that 
they  show  this  respect  every  where,  especially  before  his  pupils.  But, 
unhappily,  this  is  not  always  the  case.  Who  does  not  know  how 
often  it  is  the  case  that  the  pride  of  wealth  or  birth  looks  down  as  if 
from  a  higher  sphere  upon  the  tutor,  and  considers  and  treats  him 
little  better  than  a  servant  ?  And  the  children  are  expected  to  re- 
spect a  person  thus  treated  !  and  a  man  is  to  educate  them  to  whom, 
after  the  example  of  their  parents,  they  consider  themselves  far  supe- 
rior, both  in  wealth  and  birth ! 

Feasting,  balls,  theaters,  and  play  are  the  usual  diversions  of  the 
higher  classes.  If  an  intelligent  tutor  remonstrates  plainly  against 
the  participation  of  the  children  in  such  dissipations,  the  parents 
ought  to  listen  to  him,  and  not  to  require  tliat  both  the  children  and 
he  himself  should  take  part  in  them. 

Thus  we  have  discussed  the  various  difficulties  which  may  arise  be- 
tween the  tutor  and  the  parents  of  his  pupils — difficulties,  unhappily, 
only  too  common.  We  may  now,  with  propriety,  inquire  after  the 
ideal  of  such  a  relation  undisturbed  by  them.  Such  a  one  will  exist 
where  the  tutor  is  a  decidedly  Christian  man,  cultivated,  fond  of  chil- 
dren, and  master  of  the  art  of  teaching. 

^  Well  ii  that  house  where  Jesus  Christ 

Alone  the  all  in  all  is  thought ; 
And  where,  if  He  should  absent  be. 

All  earthly  good  would  be  as  naught ! 

^  Wdl,  when  the  husband,  wife,  and  ohild 

In  fiilth  and  truth  are  joined  as  one ; 
When  all  aooord  in  earnest  xeal 

That  God's  commands  shall  all  be  done. 

^  Well,  when  before  the  observant  world 

They  set  a  good  example  forth  ; 
And  show  that  where  the  heart  is  wrong. 

All  outward  works  are  nothing  worth." 

Such  a  house  is  built  upon  a  rock ;  peace  dwells  within  it,  and  the 
blessing  of  God  rests  upon  the  children,  who  are  trained  up  in  unison 
by  parents  and  tutor,  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord. 
And  thus  also  are  the  right  foundations  laid  of  all  higher  training  in 
science  and  art 
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The  sacred  charge  of  the  seeds  of  the  new  birth  rests  upon  the 
parents.  The  mother  must  pray*  for  the  child,  and  teach  it  as 
early  as  possible  to  pray,  in  order  that  prayer  may  become  a  second 
nature.  It  has  already  been  observed  that  a  man  seldom  prays  with 
as  full  confidence  in  being  heard  as  a  pious  child  in  his  uudoubting 
simplicity.  Our  old  morning  and  evening-hymns  contain  sUmzas 
which  are  entirely  proper  to  be  used  by  children  as  prayers.f  He 
may  add  to  such  stanzas  his  own  prayers  and  requests ;  and  no  sur- 
prise should  be  shown  if  these  should  contain  some  strange  and  even 
comical  matters ;  for  what  seems  comical  to  us  grown  persons  is  sa- 
cred seriousness  to  the  child.  The  mother  must  also  first  make  the 
child  acquainted  with  the  Bible.  A  good  old-fashioned  picture-bible 
serves  to  demonstrate  its  stories.  I  say  an  old  one,  for  few  of  the 
mod(^rn  ones  are  of  any  value.  That  of  Kilgelgen,  which  is  much 
the  best  of  these,  extends,  I  believe,  no  further  than  Genesis ;  and,  if 
cojnpleted,  would  be  too  expensive  for  most  families.  The  llildburg- 
hauscn  Picture- Bible,  again,  begins  with  a  quite  unsuitable  picture  of 
Paradise.  To  pnint  the  paradise  of  innocence  requires  a  chaste  and 
innocent  mind. 

Am<>ng  the  old  picture-bibles,  that  of  Christoph  Weigol,  of  which 
repeated  editions  have  appeared,  is  to  be  recommended.J  This  is  not 
because  they  possess  any  remarkable  artistic  merit,  and  their  execu- 
tion is  mostly  of  very  moderate  excellence ;  but,  nothwithstanding 
tliese  technical  faults,  tlie  desijjner  had  a  vivid  fancy,  and  therefore 
made  pictures  wliich  stimulate  the  fancy  of  children. 

Older  brothers  and  sisters  will   readily  show  the  pictures  to  their 

*  Aiigustin  says  of  his  excellent  mother,  MoDica,  "  Tliy  inald-i>ervant,  who  bore  me  beneath 
hrr  heart  to  bring  me  Into  thii  life,  but  within  her  heart  to  bring  me  into  everlaiting  lift.** 
Conf.9,8;  9,9. 

^  »tt  '' SpiHtttal  SongM,"  (Geittliche  Lieder.)  2d  ed.  Stuttgart,  S.  G.  Lleaching.  845. 
For  morning-prayers  for  ctiildren,  see  Noa.  154, 166,  and  167—160.  For  CTcniiig-prajeni, 
Nos.  162—168. 

4 1  poaseaa  two  editions  One,  without  date,  has  the  title  *'  Sacra  Scriptura  loquent  in  Jm- 
aginibuB.  .  .  ,  By  Christoph  Weigel,  artiat  in  Nurtmb^g."  With  text.  The  other, 
without  text,  is  called  '*  BilAia  Ectypa.  Picture*  from  the  Holy  Seripturet  nf  the  Old  and 
Nne  Testaments,  by  Christoph  Weigd^  copperplate  engraver  in  Augsburg^  1G96." 

This  I  wrote  four  years  since.  Since  that  time  Cotia  has  annoonced  a  picture-bible,  to 
which  ^hnorr  is  to  contribute.  I  saw,  as  early  as  1836,  his  remarkably-excellent  illusini- 
tions  of  the  Old  Testament,  of  the  history  of  creaiion,  4cc  The  iUostratioa  of  Jnsbiu  6, 
13—15  impressed  me  deeply. 

No.  19.— [Vol.  VU.,  No.  2.]— 2C 
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juniors,  and  describe  the  contents  to  them.  In  this  way  both  one  and 
tlie  other  soon  become  firmly  grounded  in  the  Bible ;  a  matter  of  im- 
portance both  to  boys  and  girls.  It  has  already  been  said  that  the 
mother  should  not  read  the  stories,  word  for  word,  out  of  the  Bible,  to 
very  young  children,  but  should  tell  them  in  her  own  way ;  for  the  style 
of  the  Bible  is  too  unaccustomed  to  these,  who  need  milk  for  food. 

But  if  the  child  has  learned  to  read,  and  is  able  to  become  acquaint- 
ed with  the  Holy  Scriptures  by  reading,  he  should  be  taken  at  once 
to  the  original  sources,  not  referred  to  the  so-called  biblical  stories. 
It  is  now  time  so  to  accustom  the  children  to  the  sacred  style  of  the 
Bible,  which  knows  nothing  of  rhetorical  ornament,  that  they  will 
early  acquire  a  taste  for  its  divine  originality,  and  for  its  great  differ- 
ence in  character  of  style  from  all  the  works  of  human  rhetoric. 

Shall  children  read  the  whole  Bible?  At  first,  certainly  not  But 
what  shall  be  omitted  ?  What  can  be  left  out  without  injuring  the 
connection,  and  making  it  obscure  ?  The  best  course  on  this  point  is 
to  use  books  whose  authors  have  felt  the  utmost  [)iety  toward  the 
Bible,  and  who  have  made  extracts  from  it,  word  for  word,  as  far  as 
possible,  for  the  use  of  beginners.  Zahn's  "  Jiiblical  History*^  is  par- 
ticularly to  be  recommended.* 

Care  should  be  had  not  to  regard  as  unsuitable  for  children  such 
books  of  the  Bible  as  they  may  happen  especially  to  like,  and  in 
their  simple  way  to  understand  better  than  many  grown  persons. 
Among  the  prophets,  for  instance,  they  are  especially  fond  of  Daniel, 
his  visions,  the  stories  of  the  three  men  in  the  fiery  furnace,  and  of 
the  den  of  lions.  It  should  not  be  said  that  the  children  do  not  un- 
derstand the  Bible.  The  child  has  one  understanding,  and  the  man 
another ;  just  as  the  artist  has  one  very  different  from  that  of  the 
learned  commentator.  And  still  Palestrina  and  Handel  understood 
the  53d  chapter  of  Isaiah  better  than  Gesenius. 

It  is  an  old  question,  what  is  to  be  done  respecting  those  accounts 
in  which  the  relations  of  the  sexes  are  handled  without  fig-leaves. 
Except  the  Mosaic  law,  which  ought  not  to  be  read  at  all,f  there  are 
very  few  accounts  which  should  be  omitted.J  And  if  in  any  ordinary 
reading  it  is  thought  best  to  omit  any  part,  it  should  be  done  in  such 
a  manner  as  not  to  make  the  children  doubly  attentive  to  the  omitted 
part^  and  then  go  and  read  it  for  themselves.  It  is  by  the  emascu- 
lated editions  of  Horace  that  boys  learn  most  easily  to  find  the  ob- 
scene odes,  <bc.,  in  complete  copies. 

^  ^^  BihiieaJ  Hittory^hy  F.  L,  Zahn.  With  a  prtfaet  by  Theltiek.  Drtadm,  1B31."  {Bib- 
U»chf  Oetehichte  von  P.  L,  Zahn.) 

t  With  few  exceptions ;  as,  for  ioatanee,  Lerlt ,  zix.,  1— 1& 

}PerhR|>sGRn.,xix.,30— 38;  zzziT.,zxjiTiii. ;  2  8am., xill. ;  Lot'a Daughtera ;  Dinah;  Ju* 
dali ;  Tamar  and  Amnou. 
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Above  all,  it  should  be  remembered  that  it  is  not  so  much  the 
subject  of  an  account  which  is  corrupting  in  itself,  as  it  is  the  im- 
pure mind  of  the  narrator  which  corrupts  and  poisons  the  reader. 
Even  in  these  brief  biblical  narratives,  which  are  impure  in  themselves^ 
there  appears  plainly  the  austere,  divine,  and  strict  purity  of  the  per- 
fectly Holy  Scriptures.  Are  we  to  consider  it  mere  chance  that  the 
story  of  Judah's  incest  is  immediately  followed  by  that  of  Joseph^s 
God-fearing  chastity  ?  David's  adultery  brought  the  curse  upon  his 
house,  and  brought  after  it  the  incest  of  Amnon  and  Absalom.  The 
truly  brutal  crime  of  Amnon  is  described  in  a  few  words  of  fearful 
truth.     (2  Sam.,  xiii.,  16.) 

Truly,  God  is  not  a  tempter  to  evil,  but  the  truest  monitor  against 
it.  Sooner  or  later,  the  Bible  may  with  confidence  be  put  in  the 
hands  of  the  young.  But  their  elders,  who  have  with  humility  and 
earnestness  penetrated  the  meaning  of  the  book — father,  mother,  min- 
ister, or  teacher — must  advise  them  during  their  reading,  especially 
when  they  are  in  doubt,  at  any  place  where  they  are  liable  to  be  led 
astray.* 

It  may  also  be  inquired  in  what  order  the  Bible  must  be  read ; 
whether  in  the  order  in  which  it  stands,  beginning  with  Genesis  and 
coming  afterward  to  the  New  Testament  ?  I  think  not  Children 
should  first  become  acquainted  with  the  Gospel,  and  proceed  thence 
to  Moses  and  the  prophets.  Afler  reading  the  two  first  chapters  of 
Luke  and  Matthew,  they  may  take  Genesis  and  the  other  historical 
books,  alternately  with  the  Psalms  and  selections  from  the  prophets. 
The  Old  Testament  prepares  them  for  the  coming  of  Christ ;  it  is, 
indeed,  one  great  prophecy  of  the  Saviour,  whether  typical  by  per- 
sons and  religious  ceremonies,  or  in  the  express  words  of  the 
prophets.  No  one,  who  has  diligently  read  the  Bible  from  youth,  and 
with  an  honest  mind,  will  be  so  foolish  as  to  say  that  the  Old  Testa- 
ment is  of  no  importance,  and  to  boast  of  confining  himself  to  the  New. 

When  the  connection  is  clear,  prophecy  and  history'  may  be  con- 
joined. In  the  course  of  repeated  readings  of  the  Bible,  the  proph- 
ecies and  evangelists  in  particular  should  be  read  in  connection  ;  as,  for 
instance,  Isaiah,  ix.,  63,  with  the  gospels  for  Christmas  and  the 
Passion. 

Sooner  or  later  a  Christian  must  take  a  general  view  of  the  whole 
Bible,  from  Genesis  to  the  Apocalypse,  from  the  creation  to  the  end 
of  all  things.     God  is  the  Alpha — such  is  the  substance  of  the  first 

*  Astonishing  misinterpretations  of  the  Bible  prerail  among  the  people,  who  even  cite 
texts  in  defense  of  their  sins.  The  distribution  of  the  Bible  can,  therefore,  never  render  the 
ministerial  office  superfluous.  The  people  need  profound  and  pioua  interpreters  of  the  Holj 
Scriptures,  especially  in  our  own  times,  when  eTil-minded  interpreters  are  seeking,  by  erery 
meuc,  to  lead  them  aitray. 
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chapter  of  the  Bible.  God  is  the  Alpha  and  the  Omega,  the  begio- 
ning  and  the  end,  who  is  and  was  and  is  to  come,  the  Almighty — 
such  is  the  oft-repeated  lesson  of  the  last  book  of  the  Bible,  the 
Revelation  of  John ;  and  these  lessons  are  the  foundation  of  all  our 
faith  and  hope. 

Thus  the  Bible  appears  as  a  history  of  the  world  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end ;  from  its  first  creation  to  that  future  renewal  of  it 
which  is  to  begin  with  the  coming  of  Christ. 

With  the  reading  of  the  Bible  may  rery  early  be  joined  the  learn- 
i"gf  by  rote,  of  the  smaller  Lutheran  catechism.  Luther  himself,  in 
his  preface,  has  given  most  excellent  directions  for  using  it. 

Many  of  the  catechisms  which  appeared  subsequently  were  expan- 
sions or  explanations  of  the  smaller  Lutheran  catechism,  and  collec- 
tions of  applicable  biblical  references.  Some  of  them  are  useful  only 
for  the  teacher,  as  the  larger  Lutheran ;  others,  as  Spcner's,  are  in- 
tended b<jth  for  the  teachers  and  the  older  scholars.  Among  the  re- 
formed catechisms,  the  Heidelberg  holds  the  first  place.  A  cele- 
brated man  of  learning  said  of  it,  "  That  child's  book,  which  begins 
'  What  is  your  only  consolation  in  Hfe  and  death  ? '  makes  men." 

The  catechism  is  a  dogmatic  system,  closely  interwoven  with  ethics, 
for  children  and  laymen,  and  set  forth  in  question  and  answer.  It  is 
not  the  child  who  answers  for  himself,  but  the  word  of  God  answers 
through  the  mouth  of  the  ignorant  and  immature  child.  The  an- 
swers are  texts  of  the  Bible,  or  are  based  upon  them. 

Catechising  is  directly  the  opposite  of  the  socratic  procedure  of  the 
rationalistic  ministers,  who  endeavor  to  question  out  of  the  children 
what  they  assume  to  be  innate  and  natural  religious  ideas.  Thus 
they  try  to  lift  them,  through  the  chain  of  cause  and  effect,  up  to 
God,  as  the  highest  and  ultimate  cause.*  Jehovah's  method  at 
Mount  Sinai  was  far  otherwise.  He  did  not  question  the  ten  com- 
mandments out  of  the  children  of  Israel,  overcome  by  sacred  terror, 
but  thundered  them  into  their  hearts,  so  that  the  mighty  impress  of 
that  legislation  has  propagated  itself  for  three  thousand  years,  down 
to  their  latest  posterity. 

With  reading  the  Bible  and  the  catechism  should  be  connected 
the  learning  of  pious  hymns.  W^ith  the  narrative  of  the  birth  of 
Christ  might  be  learned,  for  example,  Luther's  Christmas  hymns 
"  From  Heaven  high  "  and  "  Praised  be  thou,  O  Jesus  Christ ; "  and  with 
the  history  of  the  Passion,  **  O  thou  bloody,  wounded  head."  Children 
learn  best  by  singing  the  hymns ;  the  words  impress  themselves  viv- 
idly and  permanently  upon  the  mind  by  the  help  of  the  melody. 

In  what  I  say  on   this  point  I  do  not  refer  merely  to  singing  in 

*  Sre  mj  "  History  rf  Educatiim^''  II.,  3US. 
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schools;  I  wish,  with  Herder,  tliat  "  the  old  times  and  the  old  spirit" 
might  return,  "in  homes  and  churches;"  "when  the  old  hymns  were 
sung  with  devotion  and  the  whole  heart ;  when  no  father  began  or 
ended  a  day  otherwise  than  in  the  beautiful  singing-circle  of  his 
family.  May  God  bring  that  sincere,  joyful,  and  praisefully-singing 
period  back  again." 

But  now  the  song  is  silent  in  many  pious  families ;  where  the 
children  should  now  rather  learn  their  hymns  from  the  devotional  rec- 
itation of  their  mother  than  from  their  own  reading. 

At  a  more  recent  period,  war  has  been  declared  by  many  against 
learning  by  rote  ;  and,  as  the  history  of  pedagogy  shows,  the  memory 
has  been  treated  as  the  lowest  and  the  reason  as  the  hiorhest  mental 
gift.  "Memory-cramming"  was  spoken  of  with  the  utmost  con- 
tempt ;  and  it  was  laid  down  that  children  should  learn  nothing  by 
rote  which  they  had  not  already  intelligently  understood.  If  this 
is  correct,  then  they  ought  neither  to  learn  the  smaller  Lutheran  c^ite- 
chism  nor  texts  from  the  ^ible  and  sacred  hymns.  In  these  we 
have  chiefly  to  do  with  mysteries  of  faith,  which  the  understanding 
can  not  reach  in  the  longest  human  life ;  with  a  tree  whose  roots  and 
whose  crown  reach  into  the  unfathomable  depths  and  bights  of 
eternity.  But  it  is  these  very  mysteries  which  are  our  consolation 
and  our  hope  in  hfe  and  death. 

It  is  a  divine  j^rovisiou,  as  kind  as  it  is  wise,  that  we  have  in  the 
memory  an  intellectual  store-chamber,  in  which  we  can  lay  uj)  seed- 
corn  for  the  future.  The  ignorant  may  think  this  seed-corn  dead ; 
but  not  so  he  who  knows  that  at  the  proper  time  their  vital  energies 
will  suddenly  germinate  and  grow.  If  a  boy  learns  the  text  "  Call 
upon  me  in  time  of  need,  and  I  will  save  thee  ;  so  shalt  thou  praise 
me :  '*  if  he  knows  no  time  of  need  in  his  youth,  he  will  not  under- 
stand the  text.  But  if  in  his  mature  age  a  time  of  unforeseen  and 
overwhelming  necessity  should  come  suddenly  upon  hini»  this  text 
will  come  before  his  soul,  all  at  once,  like  a  helping  angel  of  peace 
and  consolation,  and  he  will  underetand  it,  and  still  more  than  that. 
If  a  child  learns  the  text  "Though  I  depart  from  thee,  depart  thou 
not  from  me,"  he  does  not  understand  it ;  the  thought  of  death  is 
far  from  him.  But  old  men  in  the  hour  of  death  pray  in  the  words 
of  the  same  verse,  which  they  learned  when  children  ;  they  under- 
stand them,  and  more  than  that. 

In  the  seven  full  years  Joseph  laid  up  for  the  seven  years  of  fam- 
ine.    When  the  time  of  need  comes  it  is  too  late  to  gather. 

Texts  and  hvinns  I  call  seed-corn.  The  hvmns  I  mean  are  those 
insj.ired  by  the  power  of  the  divine  word.  These  only  should 
be  committed  to  memorv.     The  livincr  «j:<*rm  has  confessedly,  in  our 
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modem  hymn-books,  been  cut  out  of  these  powerful  old  hymns. 
With  such  dumb,  dead  seed-corn  as  this  children's  memories  should 
liot  be  troubled.* 

But  shall  the  Bible,  or  the  hymns,  be  taught  to  the  child  entirely 
without  explanation  ?  There  are  so  many  cases  of  misunderstandings 
of  texts  of  the  Bible,  which  the  teacher  might  easily  have  removed  by 
a  few  words  of  explanation.  The  answer  is :  Whatever  is  susceptible 
of  explanation  should  be  explained ;  but  the  inexplicable  mysteries 
of  our  faith  should  be  read  with  the  hand  upon  the  mouth. 

From  a  confusion  of  the  explicable  and  inexplicable  of  sight  and 
faith  come  error  and  controversy.  Only  little  minds  claim  unlimited 
insight,  will  believe  nothing,  insist  every  where  on  seeing  and  com- 
prehending, and  on  making  every  thing  intelligible  to  the  children  ; 
and  ex])end  efforts  on  empty  explanatory  chattering  about  mysteries 
which  require  a  serious  and  humble  silence.  '*  I  have  often  sutfered 
the  eflbrts  of  many  persons  to  teach  me  these  things,  but  saying 
nothing,"  says  Augustin.f 

It  is  however  always  better  in  reading  the  Holy  Scriptures  to  ex- 
plain too  little  tlian  too  much  ;  that  the  divine  text  may  not  be  hid- 
den or  obscured  by  the  human  commentary,  and  that  be  expanded 
over  much  surface  which  is  said  clearly  and  impressively  with  ener- 
getic brevity.  The  seed-corn  of  the  divine  word  should  not  be  ground 
up  into  meal. 

Poetic  power  should  not  be  weakened  by  prosaic  exposition.  To 
say,  "  If  I  take  the  wings  of  the  morning,  and  dwell  in  the  uttermost 
parts  of  the  sea ;  even  there  shall  thy  hand  lead  me,  and  thy  right 
hand  shall  hold  me,"  sounds  otherwise,  and  makes  a  different  impres- 
sion from  an  abstract  and  insufficient  exposition  of  tlie  omnipresence 
of  God. 

Explanations  relative  to  real  objects  are  necessary,  but  should  not 
be  pushed  further  than  is  necessary  ;  and  not  to  the  point  of  scientific 
detail.  Geography,  chronology,  and  archaeology  should  serve  as  aids 
to  the  understanding  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  but  should  not  become 
independent  and  superior  to  it.J     A  map  and  geography  of  Pales- 

*  It  la  very  important  that  the  clergyman  ahould  know  by  h^art  many  old  hymus;  not 
merely  for  use  in  preacbing,  but  to  be  able  to  apply  them  at  proper  times  in  exercbinf  hia 
care  over  souls,  without  having  first  to  take  out  his  hymn-book.  Ministers  regret  extremely 
haTiug  been  in  youth  neglected  In  this  particular.  Young  theological  students  might  learn  a 
▼rrse  daily,  which  would  be  three  hundred  and  sixty -five  a  year— thirty  or  forty  hymns— a 
large  treasure  of  them  already. 

t  And  in  another  place,  of  those  who  seek  to  comprehend  God  :  **I<et  them  prefer  to  find 
thee  without  seeking  thee  out,  rather  than  not  to  find  thee  though  they  seek  thee  out  "  In 
the  former  ca^e  they  would  learn  self  know  leilj^e  and  humility,  but  In  the  latter  self  delu.-tion 
and  pride :  iu  the  former,  therefore,  truth,  yea.  him  who  is  truth  ;  in  (lie  latter,  they  would 
fail  of  it. 

t  An  excellent  work  is  *-  Guide  ta  Inafruetun  in  Biblieal  Hittory  and  in  the  Knuvtedg"^  vf 
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tine  would  be  useful  in  readin<^  the  book  of  Joshua ;  but  Joshua 
should  not  be  treated  as  a  geographical  compendium. 

Practical  applications  should  proceed  naturally  from  the  text,  but 
should  not  I>e  dragged  in  by,  the  hair  of  the  head,  nor  protracted  into 
long  sermons.  They  should  rather  be  in  the  tone  and  manner  of 
conversation.  One  who  knows  and  sincerely  loves  his  scholars  will 
find  that  the  Bible,  even  the  historical  books  of  it,  offer  much  more 
occasion  for  practical  applications  than  would  have  seemed  probable. 
I  was  reading,  for  instance,  the  account  of  Eliezer*s  conduct  when  he 
went  after  Rebekah  for  his  master,  to  girls  who  were,  as  I  knew,  to  be- 
come servants.  It  was  quite  natural  for  me  to  exhibit  Eliezcr  to  these 
girls  as  an  instance  of  a  reliable  servant,  who  with  faithful  conscien- 
tiousness j)erformed  his  master's  business,  and  avoided  every  thing 
which  might  obstruct  it. 

We  possess,  at  present,  many  Bibles  with  commentaries,  both 
orthodox  and  heterodox.  Whether  they  are  the  former  or  the  latter 
dejMjnds  not  merely  on  their  contents,  but  also  on  their  form.  We 
have  commentaries  which  are  correct  in  their  teachings,  but  which, 
by  reason  of  their  diffuse,  wearisome,  and  thoroughly  prosaic  method, 
operate  as  depressingly  on  the  young  as  if  rationalistic.  To  read 
them,  one  would  believe  that  God's  Word  was  only  given  in  order  to 
lay  it  off  into  the  so-called  exercises  of  the  understanding  (VerstandeS" 
uhungen.)* 

That  whole  modern  phase  of  pedagogy  which  was  adopted  especially 
under  the  influence  of  Rousseau,  Basedow,  and  even  of  Pestalozzi  and 
his  school,  has,  among  other  characteristics,  that  of  not  merely  neg- 
lecting, but  by  evil  arts  of  destroying,  the  most  active  faculty  of 
youth,  a  sensitive  imagination.  This  creative  power  of  unreflecting 
simplicity,  and  the  religious  blessing  which  springs  from  that  simplic- 
ity, are  unknown  to  the  dry  pedagogues  who,  by  means  of  an  unin- 
telligent torture  of  the  understanding,  which  anticipates  the  period  of 
mental  maturity,  would  screw  up  the  child  to  their  much-praised 
"consciousness,'*  and  to  the  comprehension  of  every  thing  in  general 
and  in  particular.! 

If  a  child,  whose  imagination  is  still  vigorous  and  lively,  reads  the 
Scriptures  without  being  perverted,  the  forms  and  occurrences  appear 
before  his  mind  so  that  he  lives  among  them  as  if  he  were  present. 
For  example,  the  narrative  of  our  Lord's  passion,  resurrection,  and 

the  Bible,  hy  W  Bemhardi.  minitter,  and  prineijHMl  of  the  Royal  Cadeta*  Itutitufiun.  {Ltit- 
faden  bttim  Unterrichte  in  der  Bibliachen  Geaehiehte  und  in  der  Bibtikunde^  4^.)  Pott- 
dam,  1A42. 

*  See  whHt  was  mid  nbove  on  expTanationa. 

t  Tho  present  mode  of  iustruciioii  in  the  Germftn  languaf e  it  tKpec\Bttj  injurious  In  this 
rwpect. 
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ascension  make  the  deepest  impression  upon  such  a  child,  and  secure 
in  him  a  firm  liistoric  faith.  For  the  unimagiuative  reader — and  such 
at  last  will  even  the  most  active-minded  child  become  under  the  influ- 
ence of  a  mistaken  and  wearisome  stvle  of  instruction — for  such  an 
impotent  and  exhausted  reader,  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob  are  names, 
and  nothing  more ;  and  their  narratives  are  empty  words,  totally 
without  power  to  bring  the  living  scenes  before  their  minds.  The 
concrete  is,  with  them,  only  a  ghostly,  unsubstantial  abstract ;  and  this 
is  the  reason  why  in  our  times  so  many  complaints  are  heard  of  want 
of  historic  faith.  A  generation  thus  wearied  out  in  the  schools  will 
be,  if  the  opportunity  serves,  easily  betrayed  by  the  merely  moral- 
izing rationalist,  or  by  the  mythicists  who  deny  all  truth.  But 
children  not  thus  corrupted  by  their  teachers  will  read  the  Bible,  after 
the  manner  of  the  ancient,  plain,  and  pious  painters ;  and  will  inward- 
ly behold  what  those  painters  have  outwardly  portrayed.  Hence  the 
sympathetic  pleasure  of  children  in  biblical  pictures,  which  rude 
puritans  and  modern  iconoclasts  reject  and  despise.* 

We  can  not  be  careful  enough  to  avoid  ever}-  thing  that  can  in  the 
least  injure  this  simple,  plastic  comprehension  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
or  can  destroy  the  capacity  for  it.  These  injuries  are,  however,  most 
likely  to  be  suffered  from  an  incessant,  shallow,  and  prosaic  sermon- 
izing and  questioning  by  overwise  teachers ;  which  deprives  the  chil- 
dren of  the  quiet  and  stillness  and  peaceful  attention  which  are  nec- 
essary to  the  realizing  of  the  Scriptures. 

Instruction  at  confirmation  must  be  so  administered  by  reading  the 
Bible,  catechism,  and  hymns  as  that  it  shall  be  almost  only  a  short 
connected  review  and  systematization  of  Christian  doctrine.  It  should 
point  backward  to  the  baptism,  and  forward  to  the  expected  com- 
munion, and  its  connected  entry  into  the  Christian  church.  That 
their  instruction  must  be  accordant  with  the  doctrines  of  the 
church  need  not  be  urged ;  it  follows  from  the  conception  itself.  The 
clergyman  gives  the  instruction,  as  the  servant  of  the  church. 

Of  what  character  should  be  the  religious  instruction  of  gymna- 
siasts  already  confirmed  ?  In  reply,  I  refer  to  two  excellent  little 
manuals  by  Prof.  Thomasius.f  In  the  first  of  these,  intended  for  the 
middle  classes,  the  kingdom  of  God  is  briefly  and  excellently  de- 
scribed, as  under  the  old  and  new  covenants,  after  the  historical  de- 
velopment given  in  the  Scriptures ;  and  the  pupil  receives  a  compre- 

*  How  different  wu  Luther !  ^  Not  that  I  am  or  the  opinion,"  lie  aayii,  "  that  all  the  arti 
ahould  be  struclc  down  and  destroyed  by  the  troapel,  aa  aome  ■operstitioua  peraons  maintain ; 
but  that  I  would  gladly  see  them  all  in  the  service  of  him  who  has  given  and  contrived  them." 

t  **Oullinet  of  Religioiu  In*tr%tetion  in  the  middle  dae'eee  in  literary  tehoUe.  (Grundlinien 
sum  Religionaunterrieht  in  den  mittleren  Klaeaen  gelehrter  Sekufen.)  by  Dr.  G.  Thomasius. 
Nuremberg,  ia42."  And  ** Outline*  ^  Religious  Inetruetion  for  the  higher  daeeee  in  literary 
echooUj  iOrundlinien,  ^.^  an  den  obem  Klae$en,  ^e.)   2d  ed.    Nuremberg,  1845." 
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bcnsive  view  of  the  whole  Bible,  from  Genesis  to  Revelations.* 
Upon  tlie  second  of  these  manuals  its  author  observes  that  it  follows 
the  order  of  development  of  revelation.  "  My  purpose  in  instruction 
for  the  upper  classes/'  he  says,  "  is  to  bring  religion  near  the  young, 
principally  but  not  exclusively  on  the  side  of  the  thinking  faculties. 
Not  that  I  am  of  the  perverted  opinion  that  the  secrets  of  the  king- 
dom of  God  can  be  comprehended  and  demonstrated  from  without  it 
— no  one  is  further  than  I  am  from  that  belief — but  th^re  is  a  knowl- 
edge of  revealed  truth,  an  understanding  of  Christianity  based  upon 
faith,  upon  which  the  apostles  of  our  Lord  insist  with  all  earnestness; 
and  to  produce  such  an  understanding  I  consider  one  of  the  most 
important  duties  of  the  religious  instructor,  especially  where  he  has  to 
deal  with  youth  already  somewhat  mature.  At  an  age  when  reflection, 
not  seldom  doubt  also,  begin  to  govern,  it  is  no  longer  sufficient  and 
merely  to  testify  to  Christian  truth  in  a  simple  manner ;  but  it  must 
be  de<luced  from  its  fixed  princi]>les  and  from  inner  necessity.  I 
know  well  that  this  is  by  no  means  all ;  that  the  proper  and  latest 
aim  of  religious  instruction,  life  in  Christ,  is  not  in  this  way  attained. 
And  it  was  an  especial  object  with  me  to  bring  forward  the  relations 
of  revealed  religion  to  heathenism  and  its  manifold  phases,  and  to 
discover  ])oints  of  connection  between  Christianity  and  the  other 
efforts  and  knowledge  of  students ;  so  that  it  might  not  be  an  isolated 
and  separate  thing  in  the  midst  of  their  studies  of  the  classics,  but  a 
living  central  point  of  their  whole  knowledge  and  life.  Thus  it 
would  l>ecome  clear  to  them  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  true  light,  that 
shin<^th  in  the  darkness." 

When  the  nligious  teacher  advances  with  such  Christian  wisdom 
toward  the  teachers  of  other  subjects,  it  only  remains  to  be  wished 
that  they,  on  their  part,  would  do  the  like.  The  Christian  religion 
must  be  the  heart  of  all  instruction.  No  study  is  strange  to  it, 
though  one  may  be  nearer  than  another.  For  example :  When  the 
philologist  is  reading  in  Tacitus,  with  his  pupils,  the  life  of  Tiberius,  is 
not  a  comparison  forced  upon  him  between  that  and  the  cotemporary 
life  of  Christ?  If  in  Tacitus  and  Suetonius  we  become  acquainted 
with  a  dark  and  godless  world,  sunken  in  sins  and  hatred,  the  light, 
peace,  holiness,  freedom,  and  love  of  the  gospel  form  an  astonishing 
contrast ;  and  we  can  scarcely  believe  that  the  Lord  and  his  apostles 
lived  at  the  same  period  with  Herod,  Tiberius,  Caligula,  and  Nero. 
It  seems  as  if,  in  the  first  century  afler  Christ,  extraordinary  gif^s  of 
evil  had  been  poured  out,  in  contrast  with  the  extraordinaiy  gift  of 
the  llolv  (Hiost.  How  strongly,  in  Cicero  De  Natura  Deorum,  do 
we  see  a  state  of  loss  and  uncertaintv,  and  the  need  of  a  divine  reve- 

*  Of  the  importance  uf  thin  general  view  I  have  already  spoken. 
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latiou !  The  teacher  of  history,  especially,  has  innumerable  opportu- 
nities of  referring  to  Christianity.  Or  rather,  is  not  the  whole  of  his- 
tory one  great  opportunity  for  the  praise  of  Christ  1  Antiquity  had 
been  longing  for  him.  Not  the  Jews  only,  but  with  more  or  less 
consciousness  of  it  the  heathen  al^sO— all  were  lonmncr  for  salvation 
from  sin  and  death.  And  all  the  greatness,  goodness,  and  beauty  of 
the  new  period  was  born  of  the  world-renewing  power  of  Christ. 
More  will  be  eraid  on  tliis  point  in  discussing  separate  studies ;  let  us 
return  once  more  to  the  proper  religious  instruction  for  gymnasia. 

Profl  Thomasius  says,  **The  aim  of  the  whole  (religious  instruction 
in  the  gymnasia,)  should  be,  in  my  opinion,  to  elucidate  the  Augs- 
burg Confession  ;  so  that  the  pupil  may  leave  the  institution  w  ith  the 
con\iction  that  the  faith  which  he  has  learned  from  the  Holy  Scri|)- 
tures  is  also  the  faith  and  the  confession  of  his  church.''  In  our  own 
time  of  agitations  and  movements,  within  and  without  the  church, 
this  would  be  doubly  necessary,  es|>ecially  for  scholars  who  are  not 
studying  theology,  and  who  will,  therefore,  afterward  have  little  or 
nothing  to  do  with  ecclesiastical  relations. 

In  continuation  of  the  history  of  the  apostles,  a  brief  church  his- 
tory may  be  studied,  giving  especial  prominence  to  the  history  of  the 
Reformation,  and  to  the  missionary  enterprises  of  our  own  day. 

In  many  gymnasia  is  read,  in  the  two  higher  classes,  tlie  New 
Testament  in  the  original.  Every  person,  properly  informed  on  the 
subject,  will  approve  of  not  putting  it  into  the  hands  of  beginners, 
that  they  may  learn  the  elements  of  Greek  by  means  of  reading  it, 
as  is  done  in  many  pietistic  schools.  It  is  sufficiently  well  known 
bow  repulsive  those  books  become  to  the  pupil  who  has  begun  his 
studies  in  them.  Jf^iat  expcrimentum  m  re  vili  holds  good  in  this 
case  also.  Grammar,  at  this  reading  of  the  New  Testament,  must 
rather  be  only  a  maid-servant  But  a  teacher  who  unites  with  pious 
regard  for  the  Sciiptures  a  thorough  knowledge  of  langU2ige,  will  de- 
monstrate to  the  pupil  the  importance  of  the  assistance  of  so  true  a 
servant  And  the  same  is  true  when  he  comes  to  learn  the  peculiar 
Greek  of  the  New  Testament.  Alexander  the  Great  was  the  means 
of  extending  the  Greek  language  over  a  large  area,  which  gave,  indi- 
rectly, occasion  for  the  Septuagint  translation ;  and  this  fii-st  broke 
down  the  distinction  in  language  between  Jews  and  Gentiles,  so  that 
the  Old  Testament  escaped  from  its  esoteric  position,  and  became  ac- 
cessible to  the  Greeks.  The  Septuagint,  again,  prepared  the  road  for 
the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament,  and  thus  for  the  diffusion  of 
Christianity. 

It  now  becomes  very  important  to  consider  the  entirely  different 
meanings  of  the  same  word  in  the  heathen  authors  and  in  the  New 
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Testament  It  was  requisite  to  describe  a  whole  new  spiritual  world  with 
the  words  of  the  old  one,  and  thus  the  significance  of  these  words  was 
changed  from  a  heathen  to  a  Christian  sense ;  they  were  transfigured. 

This  comparison  of  the  New  Testament  with  classical  Greek  fol- 
lows naturally  after  previous  studies  in  language ;  and  is  well  adapted 
to  bring  out  the  contrast  between  heathenism  and  Christianity. 

More  advanced  scholars  will  also  perceive  that  the  more  detailed 
investigations  in  language  of  modern  times  have  done  much  for  the 
profounder  and  surer  knowledge  of  the  Bible,  and  have  freed  its  in- 
terpretation more  and  more  from  capricious  and  innovating  arbitrari- 
ness. The  study  of  the  particles,  for  instance,  has  often  brought  out 
a  more  delicate  and  elegant  significance  of  some  Bible  word,  which 
was  beyond  the  reach  of  earlier  interpreters.  And  the  deeper  it  is 
penetrated,  even  in  the  philological  sense,  the  deeper  and  more  un- 
fathomable does  the  Scripture  appear. 

Such  a  study  of  the  original  text,  far  from  being  a  disadvantage, 
in  point  of  edification,  will  furnish  a  firmer  and  deeper  foundation  for 
faith,  and  will  render  it  more  indej)endent  of  opinions.  There  is  a 
common  notion  that  while,  in  reading  Luther's  translation,  nothing 
but  the  meaning  is  to  be  attended  to,  and  thus  the  reader  can  give 
himself  entirely  up  to  it,  the  reader  of  the  original  text  must  first  la- 
bor through  linguistic  difficulties,  which  put  hindrances  in  the  way 
of  his  edification.  But  what  if  the  same  evil  arises  from  precisely  an 
opposite  cause?  It  is  well  known  that  most  men  are  very  little  im- 
pressed with  the  greatest  natural  j)henomena — the  blue  vault  of 
heaven,  the  sun,  moon,  stars,  <fec. — because  they  see  them  daily.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  vale  of  Chamouni  wonder  at  Mont  Blanc  as  little 
as  do  the  Neapolitans  and  Genoese  at  the  sea.  In  like  manner,  men 
become  accustomed  to  the  Holy  Scrij)ture8  only  too  easily,  and  un- 
dergo a  species  of  stupefaction  about  it  because  they  know  it  from 
childhood,  and  even  by  rote.  Nothing  is  so  good  a  remedy  against 
this  stupefaction  as  to  go  from  the  translation  back  to  the  original 
text.  What  was  known  so  long  becomes  suddenly  new,  and  is  also 
accompanied  with  a  feeling  that  this  original  has  a  sure  and  unfath- 
omable depth,  stimulating  to  profounder  feeling  and  living,  which 
must  be  lacking  even  in  the  best  translation.* 

Conscientious  parents  and  teachers  are  often  in  doubt  as  to  the 
proper  amount  of  religious  instruction   in  family  devotions,  in  attend- 

*  In  relation  to  the  reading  of  the  New  Testament  in  the  original,  I  diflVr  from  the  author 
of  the  excellent  article  "  On  Evanftelical  Reliirlnns  Infitruction  in  the  Gymnasia,"  in  the 
"  EvangeUc(d  Church  Gazette,"  (Erangelitfche  Kirchen-2kitung,)  1841,  No.  2,  Ac,  altltough 
J  quite  atfree  with  tiim  in  the  main  princi|)le.  In  ascribing  no  great  influence  to  religious  in> 
rruction  in  the  family  and  by  the  confirming  clergymen,  while  he  depends  entirely  apon 
titat  in  the  gymnasium,  he  seems  to  have  been  influenced  by  his  own  experience.  Rut  how 
would  it  be  if  the  gymnasia  were  quite  heatlien,  aud  the  family  and  the  clergy  Christian  1 
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ing  cLurch,  and  in  the  employment  of  Sunday.  They  are  doubtful 
whether  they  do  not  apply  too  little  time  to  religious  instruction,  so 
as  to  omit  some  important  part  of  it,  by  devoting  to  it  a  much  less 
number  of  hours  than  to  most  other  subjects  of  study. 

The  Lord  has  fixed  one  Sabbath  to  every  six  week-days.  lie 
knows  well  that  man,  oppressed  by  his  earthly  tabernacle,  can  not 
long  endure  the  pure  atmosphere  of  the  lofty  region  of  Sunday. 
This  principle  must  be  remembered  in  judging  of  the  proportion  of 
time  to  be  observed  between  religious  instruction  and  devotional  ex- 
ercises on  one  hand,  and  the  remaining  hours  of  study  on  the  other. 
In  case  of  doubt,  it  is  better  to  give  too  little  religious  instruction 
than  too  much.  Any  one  who  has  instructed  children  who  have  been 
previously  overcrammed  with  religious  teaching,  even  to  repugnance 
and  nauseation,  will  agree  with  me  here.  There  is  reason  almost  for 
despair,  when  such  children  hear  of  the  Highest  and  Holiest  with 
complete  indifference ;  especially  if  they  have  been  stupefied  with  dif- 
fuse and  superficial  explanations. 

With  regard  to  Sunday,  care  should  be  taken  not  to  practice  upon 
such  a  hyperpuritanic^il  interpretition  of  the  third  commandment  as 
will  conflict  with  re}>eated  expressions  of  Christ  respecting  tlie  Sab- 
bath. Such  puritans  as  I  refer  to  forbid  even  to  do  good  on  the  Sab- 
bath ;  even  to  knit  stockings  and  make  shirts  for  poor  barefooted 
boys.  They  forbid  truly  spiritual  music,  the  most  innocent  walks, 
and  what  not.  Nothing  could  be  imagined  more  proper  to  disgust 
children  with  the  really  pleasant  system  of  Christianity.  To  this  ex- 
travagant puritanism  an  opposite  is  a  wicked  indifference,  which  de- 
velops into  frivolity  and  recklessness.  The  curse  *^  In  the  sweat  of 
thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread  "  was  alleviated  by  a  good  God,  by  the 
ordinance  of  a  day  of  rest,  in  which  we  may  relieve  ourselves  of  the 
earthly  labor  of  the  week,  and,  in  looking  forward  to  our  heavenly  rest, 
may  enjoy  a  foretaste  of  it  It  is  an  ignorant  self-enmity  with  which 
so  many  transgress  this  most  loving  commandment,  and  labor  restlessly 
OD  and  on,  like  so  many  machines,  week-days  and  Sundays  together. 

And  what  multitudes,  in  the  most  fearfully  sinful  manner,  violate 
the  day  of  the  Lord — a  dreadful  desecration  which  is  increasing  ter- 
ribly in  our  own  times. 

Every  man  should  protect  his  own  children  from  the  company  of 
such ;  and  should  say,  like  Joshua,  ^'  But  as  for  roe  and  my  house,  we 
will  serve  the  Lord." 

The  tuliject  should  first  be  treated  on  the  eapposition  that  the  fiunily,  the  clergy,  and  the 
gjmnaaia  are  all  Chriatian ;  and  the  eaae  ehoald  afterward  be  dealt  with  where  faith  and 
piety  are  aappoaed  to  be  lacking  in  either  of  them. 
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[TmiMlatad,  for  Um  AnMrioan  Journal  of  Education,  from  tbo  Garman  of  Karl  von  Raamer.] 


I.      TIIK   MIDDLK   AOtM. 


The  14tli  century  ushered  in  a  new  era,  the  era  of  the  restoration 
of  the  Greek  and  Roman  classics.  Classical  learning  became  the 
goal  of  every  desire ;  and  this  new  ideal,  pursued  as  it  was  with  un- 
remitting ardor,  gave  birth  to  new  modes  of  teaching  and  of  training. 

Far  different  had  been  the  ideal  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  their 
character  bad  been  marked  with  striking  peculiarities.  But  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  had  now  passed  away.  Nevertheless  their  iuHuenco  contin- 
ued to  be  felt,  even  down  to  the  time  of  the  Reformation  ;  for  not 
until  then  did  the  new  ideal  obtain  full  and  undisputed  sway  over  the 
human  mind. 

Meanwhilti  the  defenders  of  classical  learning  rejected  with  contempt 
every  thing  that  savored  of  the  past,  and  with  them  originated  the  so 
long  received  opinion  of  the  darkness  and  barbarism  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  For  it  is  only  within  our  own  times  that  champions  have 
arisen  to  assert  the  claims  of  mediaeval  learning  also.  The  first 
question  that  here  suggests  itself  is  :  what  standard  ought  we  to 
adopt  in  judging  of  a  period  in  which  human  efforts  and  acliievements 
presented  so  many  remarkable  contrasts — ^grandeur  and  littlene^, 
strength  and  weakness,  depth  and  insipidit}',  beauty  and  repulsive* 
ness,  being  mutually  opposed  to  each  other  on  every  hand  ?  But  when 
we  have  fixed  upon  a  correct  standard,  we  are  to  apply  it  correctly  and 
conscientiously  ;  nor  regard  with  a  partial  eye  the  bright  side  alone 
of  our  favorite  epoch,  and  refuse  to  see  any  but  the  dark  side  of  the 
period  to  which  we  are  adverse. 

Now  Latinity  constituted  the  chief  standard  by  which  the  earlier 
modems  measured  all  attainments  in  learning.  By  as  much  as  the 
Middle  Ages  were  removed  from  the  style  of  Cicero,  by  so  much  were 
they  destitute  (so  thought  these  moderns)  of  all  true  learning,  and 
given  over  to  barbarism.  Baronius  applied  to  the  period  from  the 
10th  to  the  12th  century,  the  epithets,  iron,  leaden^  and  dark.  Com- 
pilations were  made  of  the  wretched  Latin*  of  those  centuries :  es- 

*  Take,  for  instance,  the  etjrmoinfpy  of  Prtahyter :  '*  homo  qui  proiberet  tuis  iter ;  *'  or  voeh 
ablunder  as  the  foliowini;:  **  Raptizo  te  in  nomine  patria,  fliia  et  spiritus  sanctus."  In  tlM 
"  EpiaUf  of  06«c«re  Mtn,"  this  sort  of  Latiuity  is  held  up  to  ridicule. 
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pecially  was  ridicule  aimed  at  the  anti-classical  terminology  of  the 
schoohnen,  and  boys  even  who  had  been  moderately  drilled  in  Latin 
writing  were  thought  far  superior  to  those  mediaeval  barbarians. 

But  this  narrow-minded  pedantry  early  met  with  a  severe  rebuke 
from  Erasmus,  in  his  spirited  treatise  against  the  imitation  of  Cicero. 
"  It  is  astonishing,"  he  says,  "  with  what  arrogance  they  l<X)k  down 
upon  what  they  style  the  barbarism  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  Scotus, 
Durandus,  and  the  like ;  and  yet,  if  we  scan  the  merits  of  these 
authors  critically,  although  they  laid  claim  neither  to  eloquence  nor  to 
Ciceronianism,  we  shall  nevertheless  see  that  in  both  they  far  outstrip 
their  detractors,  this  blustering  crew,  who  all  the  while  deem  them- 
selves not  Ciceronians  alone  but  veritable  Ciceros."  The  unbiased 
intellect  of  Erasmus  perceived  that  Ciceronianism  consisted  not  in  the 
imitation  of  words  and  periods  alone,  but  chiefly  in  thoughts  ad- 
equately expressed.  Without  defending  the  style  of  the  scholastics 
in  other  respects,  he  yet  ranked  their  awkward,  and  uncouth,  but 
pointed,  expressions  far  l>efore  all  the  smooth  but  meaningless  phrases 
of  the  Ciceronians. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  last  century,  Leyser  defended  the 
Middle  Ages  against  this  charge  of  barbarism,  adducing  as  his  chief 
argument  the  old  Latin  lyrics  of  the  church.  From  him  too  wo 
learn  that  the  stigma  of  barbarism  was  attached  to  all  that  was  not 
graceful.  But  it  was  reserved  for  our  own  day  to  accord  full  and 
complete  justice  to  the  Middle  Ages,  since  they  are  now  no  longer 
measured  by  the  pedantic  standard  of  the  schools,  but  all  their  aims 
and  achievements  have  been  explored  and  appropriately  rated 
by  men  of  superior  intellect — by  Goethe,  Tieck,  A.  W.  and  F. 
Schlegel,  J.  and  W.  Grimm,  the  brothers  Boisseree,  Schlosser,  and 
others. 

Says  Schlosser,  "  We  have  been  too  apt  to  conceive  of  the  intellect- 
ual life  of  the  Middle  Ages  as  sluggish  and  well-nigh  dead,  because 
the  scholars  of  that  period  were  not  chiefly  busied  with  the  writers 
of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome.*'  But  this  fact  is  sufficiently  accounted 
for  by  the  scarcity  of  manuscripts  at  that  period.  Even  the  far-famed 
Paris  Library  contained,  at  the  beginning  of  the  14th  centur}',  but  four 
old  authors — Cicero,  Ovid,  Lucan.  and  Boethius. 

If  others  were  cited  in  the  writings  of  the  Middle  Ages,  it  was  not 
often  from  first  sources,  but  chiefly  from  Augustin's  "  City  of  Ood^* 
and  from  Isidore  of  Spain.  In  this  dearth  of  Latin  classics,  it  was 
DO  wonder  if  men  gradually  lost  the  pure  style  of  the  Gold  and  Silver 
Ages,  and  framed  their  Latin  for  themselves.  And  yet  in  such  Latin 
were  composed  those  immortal  lyrics  of  the  church,  the  "  Dies  irce'^ 
and  the  ^^Afedia  vitaP    A  single  hymn  such  as  these  outweighs  all  the 
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servile  imitations  of  Horace  and  other  poets,  that  the  later  philologists 
expended  so  much  pains  upon. 

In  the  epoch  under  consideration  no  one  had  yet  ventured  to  dis- 
sent from  the  doctrines  of  the  church.  There  were  two  men,  whose 
dicta  formed  the  highest  human  authority  ;  and  as  tliey  differed  wide- 
ly from  each  other,  so  difterent  was  tlie  influence.  These  meu  were 
Aristotle  and  Augustin ;  the  first  however  was  not  read  in  the  orig- 
inal. Nevertheless  in  one  respect  they  occupied  common  ground, 
viz.,  that  both  of  them  furthered  the  scholastics  in  their  speculations 
upon  church  doctrines.  In  these,  Anselm  of  Canterbury,  Albertus 
Magnus,  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  other  dogmatics,  proceeded  from  knowl- 
edge and  understanding ;  mystics,  like  Bernard  and  Bonaventura, 
from  emotion  and  faith  ;  while  in  Hugo  and  Richard  St.  Victor,  both 
elements,  the  dogmatical,  and  the  mystical,  were  united.  And  lastly, 
sceptics,  like  Abelard  and  Duns  Scotus,  started  with  doubt  and  denial. 
But  all  these  aimed  to  leave  the  authority  of  th*  church  intact,  for  they 
directed  their  speculations  into  lines  parallel  with  the  teachings  of  the 
church  and  never  ventured  to  touch  or  run  athwart  those  teachings.* 

The  later  philologists  were  never  weary  in  their  attacks  upon  the 
scholastics.  "  But  the  philosophical  queries  of  scholasticism  appeared 
ridiculous  and  absurd,"  says  Schlosser,  "  only  because  none  of  them 
were  cited  except  the  most  trivial  and  childish." 

In  any  case  it  was  unfair  to  overlook  the  great  difference  which 
subsisted  between  the  men  who  bore  the  general  name  of  scholastics, 
and  to  pass  the  same  condemnation  upon  deep  thinkers  like  Anselm, 
Hugo  St.  Victor,  and  Bonaventura  as  upon  the  later  sophistical 
word-mongers.  Yet  the  repulsive,  oiiious.  and  even  boorish  air  of 
these  latter  formed  a  species  of  justification  for  the  liostility  that  the 
philologists  manifested  toward  them.f  But  the  holy  ire  of  the  re- 
formers, Jis  they  saw  the  word  of  God  in  manifold  ways  utterly  set 
aside  by  the  arrogant  human  traditions  of  the  scholastics — this 
needs  no  justification.     In  the  schools  of  the  Middle  Ages  the  seven 

*  We  And  in  Cicero  a  similar  (listinctioii,  when,  in  tne  "  Nntura  Deorum^"  he  speaks  of  th« 
riiffereiit  mo(Ii>8  in  which  the  same  person,  now  in  the  character  of  an  au^ur,  and  now  in 
timt  of  t  philofiophf  r.  views  and  pronounces  Judgment  upon  the  same  fact. 

t  The  following  extract  from  Walter  St.  Victor,  cited  by  Schlosser,  will  serve  to  show  that  the 
sophists  of  the  Middle  Ages  bore  a  Hihking  resemblance  to  the  same  class  in  modern  timet. 
'•  The  lofticians,''  he  Kays.  "  spin  nets  of  all  manner  of  ratiocination?,  and  surround  themselves 
with  the  thorn-hedge  of  syllogisms.  Propositions  and  facts  are  alike  forever  indeterminate 
with  them,  one  and  the  .«nme  thing  being  now  (rue  and  now  fulse  and  again  neitlier  true  nor 
false.  For  a  thousand  refined  distinctions  lead  them  at  one  time  to  deny,  at  another  to  assert, 
the  same  thing.  If  you  allow  yourself  to  be  guided  by  them,  you  are  speedily  involved  in  a 
whirl  of  questions  and  counter -questions,  so  that  you  will  no  longer  know  whether  God  is 
God  or  not  God,  wtiether  Chritrt  is  man  or  not  man.  or  whether  there  bo  in  existence  anjr 
thing  or  nothing,  nothing  or  not  nothing,  a  Christ  or  no  Christ ;  and  so  it  is  to  the  end  of 
the  chapter. 
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liberal  arts  were  taught.  The  trivium  comprehended  grammar, 
rhetoric,  and  logic ;  the  quadrivium^  which  came  subsequent  in  the 
course,  arithmetic,  geometry,  music,  and  astronomy.  Logic  was  fore- 
most, while  grammar  stood  in  the  background.  Furtlier  on,  we  shall 
see  how  after  the  lapse  of  time  this  order  was  inverted,  when  the 
philologists  gained  tlie  upper  hand.  In  the  Idth  century,  Henry 
d'Andely  wrote  a  satirical  poem,  the  subject  of  which  was  *"The  bat- 
tle of  the  seven  artsJ"  Grammar  had  its  camp  in  Orleans,  while  logic 
intrenched  itself  at  Paris ;  grammar,  in  whose  ranks  were  enrolled 
the  ancient  poets,  was  nevertheless  finally  defeated  by  the  other  arts. 

The  chief  seat  of  the  mathematics  in  the  Middle  Ages  was  among 
the  Arabians.  Gerbert,  afterward  Pope  Sylvester  II.,  who  became 
distinguished  as  a  mathematician  above  all  his  ootemporaries,  learned 
of  them ;  Campanus  Novara,  with  the  English  Benedictine  monk, 
Athelard,  translated  in  the  12th  century  Euclid  from  the  Arabic ;  and 
Jordanus  Nemoratius  wrote  an  arithmetic  in  ten  books. 

In  the  Idth  century,  Alphonso  X.  employed  Arabians  to  construct 
astronomical  tables  {the  tabulcc  Alphonsinve^)  and  the  Emperor  Fred* 
erick  II.  set  on  foot  a  version  of  the  Almagest  John  de  Sacrobusto 
wrote  a  little  astronomical  text-book,  which  continued  to  be  used  in 
schools  down  to  the  16th  century,  and  was  thought  wortliy  to  be 
republished  in  1531,  under  the  auspices  of  Melancthon,  who  wrote  a 
pre£EU2e  to  it.* 

Natural  history  in  the  Middle  Ages  was  exceedingly  barren.  With 
extraordinary  credulity,  the  most  incredible  things  were  received  as 
true;  and  mankind,  led  astray  by  accounts  of  unreal  monsters  and 
marvels,  had  no  eye  for  the  unfeigned  marvels  of  God  in  the  creation. 
One  man  there  was,  however,  who  stood  apart,  and,  as  a  natural  phil- 
osopher and  mathematician,  was  greatly  in  advance  of  his  age.  This 
was  the  gifted  Franciscan  monk,  Roger  Bacon  of  Ilchester,  in  Som- 
ersetshire, England,  (1214 — 1204.)  Among  other  inventions,  that  of 
the  telescope,  if  not  in  its  perfection,  lay  in  the  clearest  outlines  in 
his  mind  ;f  and  he  appears  also  to  have  known  of  gunpowder.     Ilis 

*  He  was  commonly  called  Holywood,  from  the  place  of  his  birth  in  the  county  of  York, 
England.  lie  died  in  Paris  in  1266.  Ilis  text-booli  above  referred  to  ii  entitled  "  JJbdlut  de 
Sp/utra."  Melancthon  Mys  of  it :  **This  little  book  has  received  tlie  approbation  of  all  the 
learned  now  for  many  generations."  It  la  •imple  and  clear,  and  aa  a  text-book,  aside  from 
its  advocacy  of  the  Ptolemaic  system,  it  tnrpasses  many  aatronomical  compeudiuma  of 
modem  times.  He  wrote  also  an  **  Eccletiattieal  Calendar,"  ^De  Compute  Eceheiastieo," 
and  an  •'  Algorithm." 

tin  his"  Qpi/«  Afq/va  "  he  aays,  *' There  are  rtill  greater  results  dependent  on  "broken 
▼ision  "  or  refrangibility ;  for  the  canons  above  laid  down  clearly  prove  that  large  objects 
may  be  made  to  appear  small,  and  distant  objects  near,  and  the  reverse.  We  can  so  sliape 
transparent  substances,  and  so  arrange  them  with  respect  to  our  sight  and  objects,  that  rays 
can  be  broken  and  bent  as  we  please,  so  that  objects  may  be  seen  far  off  or  near,  under  what* 
ever  angle  we  please,  and  thus  from  an  incredible  distance  we  may  read  the  smallest  letter.-' 
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just  views  of  nature,  and  of  the  true  method  of  investigating  nature, 
entitled  him  to  the  praise  of  being  a  forerunner  of  his  great  fellow- 
countryman  and  namesake,  Lord  Bacon. 

Had  no  other  production  of  the  Middle  Ages  come  down  to  us 
than  that  great  poem,  the  Lay  of  the  Nibelungen,  it  alone  would 
have  sufficed  us  in  proof  of  the  superior  character  of  our  early  Ger- 
man poesy ;  and  no  one,  who  has  seen  either  the  Cologne  cathedral, 
or  the  minsters  of  Strasburg  or  Freiburg,  can  hesitate  for  a  moment 
to  admit  the  sublimity  of  mediaeval  architecture.  Yet  time  was,  and 
that  not  very  long  ago,  when  these  greatest  works  of  art  that  tlie 
world  has  ever  seen  passed  for  unsightly  monstrosities.  After  all 
that  he  had  read  and  heard,  Goethe  feared,  he  tells  us,  lest  he  should 
find  the  Strasburg  cathedral  a  "  shapeless  excresence,  bristling  with 
deformity.''  "  But,"  he  goes  on  to  say,  "  what  an  unexpected  feeling 
overpowered  me,  as  I  stood  before  it !  My  soul  was  filled  with  one 
entire  and  grand  impression,  which,  because  it  was  made  up  of  a 
thousand  harmonizing  unities,!  could  indeed  feel  and  enjoy,  but  by  no 
means  understand  and  explain.  And  how  often  did  I  come  back,  to 
taste  again  the  celestial  joy,  and  again  to  commune  with  the  mighty 
spirits  of  our  elder  brothers,  manifested  to  me  in  their  works." 

The  Germanic  and  Roman  races  were  distinguished  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  notwithstanding  all  national  diversities,  for  their  common  Eu- 
ropean character ;  "  they  formed  as  it  were  one  general  politico-ec- 
clesiiistical  state.*'  The  authority  of  the  churcu  was  the  main  bond 
which  united  them,  nor  should  we  overlook  in  this  connection  the 
important  fact  that  pope,  emperor,  and  kings  invariably  made  use  of 
the  Latin  language  in  all  their  communications,  whether  religious  or 
secular.  Moreover  all  the  clergy  spoke  and  wrote  in  Latin,  and 
Latin  was  every  where  employed  in  divine  service.  German  priests 
could  minister  to  churches  in  England,  France,  etc.,  and  English 
priests  to  German  churches.  Alcuin  was  Bishop  of  Tours,  Boniface 
Archbishop  of  Mentz,  and  Albertus  Magnus  taught  at  Paris. 

But  in  succeeding  centuries  the  distinctive  features  of  these  various 
nations  became  more  prominent,  while  their  common  European 
character  was  proportionably  effaced,  as  the  bonds  which  united  them 
were  gradually  rent  asunder. 

With  these  brief  outlines  of  the  learning  of  the  Middle  Ages,  we 
shall  now  be  prepared  to  trace  the  steps  by  which,  from  the  14th 
century  onward,  this  learning  was  supplanted  by  another  type,  viz., 
the  classical.  For  the  introduction  of  this,  the  Italians  were  the  first 
to  pave  the  way,  and  they  gave  themselves  with  ardor  to  the  study 
and  imitation  of  the  ancients.     Their  enthusiasm  afterward  infected 

No.  18.— [Vol.  VI.,  No.  3.]— 27. 
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the  Germans,  and  these  also,  like  the  Italians,  though  with  other  mo- 
tives and  under  other  conditions,  adopted  classical  culture  as  their 
ideal.  But  the  ideal  of  attainment  of  any  people  shapes  and  controls 
the  whole  course  of  education  among  them.  To  Uiis  principle  is  to 
be  ascribed  the  great  influence  which  the  Italians  directly  exerted 
upon  German  education,  and  the  history  of  this  education  would  be 
accordingly  incomplete  did  it  not  recognize  this  influence.  Ilence  it 
becomes  necessary  for  us  to  take  a  survey  of  the  intellectual  devel- 
opment of  Italy  during  the  period  from  the  14th  to  the  16th  century. 
There  were  three  Italians  who  were  foremost  in  striking  out  new 
paths ;  Dante  Boccaccio,  and  Petrarch — of  whom  we  will  now  speak. 

II.      DAlfTK   AND   BOCCACCIO. 

Dante  Alliohiert,  who  sprang  from  an  illustrious  line  of  ances- 
tors, was  bom  at  Florence,  on  the  27th  of  May,  1265,  became  fath- 
erless at  the  early  age  of  five  years.  His  teacher  was  Brunetto  Latini, 
secretary  of  the  Republic  of  Florence,  and  author  of  an  encyclopedia, 
which  treated  not  only  of  the  philosophical  sciences,  but  of  geogra- 
phy, astronomy,  history,  and  natural  history :  it  contained  also  re- 
markable traditions,  and  stories  of  ghosts  and  demons,  and  accounts 
of  strange  freaks  of  nature.  With  such  a  teacher,  Dante  might  well 
have  laid  the  foundation  of  that  universal  learning  for  which  he  after- 
ward became  so  distinguished. 

It  was  in  his  nitth  year  (1274,)  that  he  saw  for  the  first  time 
Beatrice  Portinari,  a  little  girl  of  the  same  age  as  himself,  and  daugh- 
ter of  an  influential  citizen  of  Florence.  That  passing  glance,  he  tells 
us,  enkindled  wiUiin  him  the  power  of  love ;  though  he  rarely  met 
her  again.  She  died  in  early  womanhood,  in  the  year  1200.  Dante's 
love  for  Beatrice  was  no  earthly  passion,  but  a  love  which  one  might 
cherish  for  a  saint  in  glory :  this  his  poems  abundantly  show. 

The  contest  between  the  Ghibellines,  the  partisans  of  the  emperor, 
and  the  Guelphs,  who  sided  with  the  pope,  in  Dante's  time  was  rag- 
ing at  its  hight.  Florence  was  under  the  dominion  of  the  Guelphs, 
but  they  were  here  divided  into  two  opposing  factions,  the  Blacks 
and  the  Whites ;  to  the  latter  of  these  Dante  belonged.  He  played 
an  important  part  in  the  city  of  his  birth  ;  was  present  in  many  cam- 
paigns, and  was  oft,en  chosen  to  fill  the  post  of  ambassador ;  in  his 
d5th  year  he  was  elected  to  one  of  the  twelve  influential  priorskipi. 
When  the  faction  of  the  Whites  incurred  the  suspicion  of  having 
made  overtures  to  the  Ghibellines,  Dante  was  dispatched  to  Rome, 
to  in;;ratiate  them  into  favor  with  Pope  Boniface  VIII.*  While  there, 
he  probably  heard  that  Charles  Valois,  with  the  aid  of  the  Blacks, 

*  He  accepted  this  embnnj  reluclAntly,  yet  proodlj,  Mjiof,  **  If  I  fo,  who  will  be  left  be- 
hind, and  if  I  irfay,  who  i«  there  to  go  t " 
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had  seized  upon  the  government  of  Florence,  and  that  he  himself  to- 
gether with  his  party  had  been  banished  from  the  city.  He  continued 
in  exile  for  nineteen  years,  until  his  death,  **  and  felt  the  bitterness  of 
eating  the  bread  and  salt  of  strangers,  and  crossing  a  threshold  not 
his  own." 

Once  only  did  he  entertain  the  hope  of  re-entering  his  native  city  ; 
it  was  in  the  year  1310,  when  the  Emperor  Henry  VII.  came  into 
Italy.  In  a  letter,  bearing  date  April  16,  1311,  Dante  implored  the 
emperor  to  take  possession  of  Florence.  He  accordingly  directed  his 
march  thither,  and  on  the  12th  of  September,  1312,  pitched  bis 
camp  before  the  city,  but  was  forced,  on  the  31st  of  October,  to  depart 
without  success ;  and  in  August,  1313,  he  died,  not  without  suspicion 
of  poison.  But  Dante  had  in  this  step  taken  decided  ground  in  favor 
of  the  emperor  and  the  Ghibellines  and  against  Florence,  and  there 
now  remained  for  him  no  further  hopes  either  of  reconciliation  or  of 
return. 

In  the  closing  years  of  his  life,  1319 — 1321,  and  after  his  long  and 
weary  wanderings,  he  at  length  found  with  Guido  di  Polenta,  at 
Ravenna,  a  friendly  reception  and  patronage.  Here  he  died,  on  the 
14th  of  September,  1321,  at  the  age  of  66.  His  corpse,  decorated 
with  the  insignia  of  a  poet,  was  borne  to  the  Church  of  the  Fran- 
ciscans and  there  interred.  The  following  epitaph  was  afterward 
carved  upon  the  tablet  that  marks  his  resting-place : — 

^'  Jura  monarchis,  superov,  phlegetonta,  lacnaque 

Lustrando  ceoini  voluerunt  fata  quousque  ; 

Sed  quia  pars  ocmit  mclioribus  hospita  oastria 
*»^^  Auctorenique  saum  pctiit  felicior  astria, 

Hie  olnudor  Dantes  patri'm  cxtorria  ab  oris, 
f^  Quern  genuit  parvi  Florentia  mater  amoris.-** 

"M^f  all  the  works  of  Dante  the  **  Divina  Commedia  "  is  by  far  the 
greatest.  As  the  mighty  Strasburg  cathedral  looks  out  upon  us  in 
its  enduring  majesty  from  the  far  period  of  the  Middle  Ages,  so  like- 
wise does  this  powerful  poem.  In  it  are  embodied  all  the  elements 
of  that  period  ;  its  Paganism  and  Christianity,  its  imperiality  and 
hierarchy,  its  sciences  and  its  arts,  all  are  mirrored  in  the  "  Divina 
Commedia^'*     From  the  blackness  of  hell,  where  God's  justice  is  terri- 

•  The  above  may  be  versitifd  Ihui  :— 

The  riRhrs  of  king*— the  Paradise  of  God, 

Dim  cliaos,  and  that  awful  vtjgiaQ  flood, 

I've  geen  and  sung,  while  so  the  Fates  decreed : 

But  when  injustice  forced  mj  soul  to  bleed, 

She  spurned  the  earth,  and  starward  q>ed  her  fllf ht, 

To  seek  her  Author  'mid  unchanging  light. 
8o  Dante's  exiled  form  lies  moldering  here  in  foreign  earth. 
Bat  time  will  ne'er  remove  the  stain  from  Florence,  city  of  hie  birth. 
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lAj  displayed,  the  poet  comes  up  again  into  the  light  of  the  snn  and 
ascends  the  mount  of  purgatory,  which  is  fabled  to  lie  at  the  anti- 
podes of  Jerusalem  ;  and  from  tlie  summit  of  this  mount,  he  soars  up 
amid  the  heavenly  spheres  of  Paradise.  This  poem  combines  a  rare 
speculative  philosophy  with  the  most  exquisite  sense  of  beauty. 
With  a  wondrous  range  and  power  of  fancy,  it  portrays  the  torments 
of  hell,  the  joys  of  Paradise,  spirits  of  darkness,  angels  of  light,  the 
holy  anger  and  implacable  wrath  of  the  Judge,  and  a  love  full  of 
tenderness  and  irradiated  by  celestial  glory. 

But  not  only  does  this  work  of  Dante's  reflect  the  elements  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  we  detect  here  and  there  foreshadowings  also  of  the 
coming  centuries. 

He  commenced  tlie  "  Commedia "  in  Latin  ;  soon  however  he  - 
turned  to  the  Italian  in  preference.  He  loved  his  Italy,  and  ho  longed 
to  see  her  dismembered  territories,  kept  apart  as  they  had  been  by 
their  fourteen  different  dialects,  united  once  more  by  a  common  lan- 
guage in  one  common  nationality.  Already  bad  tlie  first  steps  to 
this  consummation  been  taken,  especially  by  the  polished  court  of 
Frederick  II.  of  Sicily,  of  the  family  of  the  Hohenstaufen.  But  it 
it  was  none  other  than  Dante  who  first  created  the  ^'  Vulgare  illus- 
tre,'^  or  pure  vernacular,  and  who  presented  a  living  exemplar  in  his 
great  poem  of  a  loftier  dialect  that  was  to  supersede  all  others  and 
yet  to  be  common  to  the  whole  of  Italy.  It  was  at  a  subsequent 
period  that  he  composed  his  admirable  little  work  entitled  ^*  De  vul- 
gari  eloquio,^^  in  which  we  have  his  views  upon  language.  lie  hero 
distinguishes  between  the  ^^  vulgaris  locutio^  and  iha  ^^  graminatica 
elocutiOj*^  or  the  language  of  the  people  and  that  of  the  grammarians. 
The  one  is  that  vernacular  which  we  learn  from  the  mouths  of  our 
nurses  by  imitation  alone,  not  by  rule  ;  the  other  is  a  language  at 
second  hand  {elocvtio  secundaria,)  not  found  in  every  nation,  and, 
where  found,  thoroughly  mastered  only  by  a  very  few  individuals,  and 
after  long  years  of  study.  "  The  vernacular,"  Dante  continues,  "  has 
the  decided  advantage  over  the  grammatical  that  it  was  the  earliest 
language  of  men,  is  coextensive  with  the  various  tribes  that  people  the 
earth,  and  comes,  as  we  say,  by  nature,  while  the  grammatical  is  based 
wholly  upon  art." 

Having  laid  down  this  general  distinction  between  the  two  forms 
of  language,  he  pronounces  the  Italian  of  his  own  day  in  all  its 
dialects  a  vernacular,  vulgaris  locuiio,  and  the  Latin,  an  educated 
tongue,  prammaiica  elocutio.  These  various  dialects  now  come  under 
his  consideration :  some  he  rejects  altogether,  for  their  utter  coarse- 
ness and  rusticity ;  in  each  of  the  remainder  he  finds  beauties  pecul- 
iarly its  own.    The  higher  or  pure  vernacular  was  to  be  eclectic,  at- 
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tracting  to  itself  all  these  diverse  and  separate  graces,  but  carefully 
repelling  every  thing  of  a  harsh  and  discordant  nature.  It  was  sheer 
arrogance  in  the  Tuscans  to  impose  their  dialect  upon  Italy  as  in  itself 
such  a  pure  vernacular. 

Thus  did  Dante  draw  a  sharp  dividing  line  between  the  Latin  and 
the  Italian ;  placing  the  Latin  among  those  learned  and  dead  lan- 
guages that  were  no  longer  capable  either  of  Hfe  or  of  growth. 

Nor  did  he  merely  enunciate,  as  a  philological  ideal,  this  plan  ^ 
of  a  language  to  be  common  to  the  whole  of  Italy,  a  fair  and  noble 
blossom  to  unfold  from  the  union  of  her  separate  dialects,  but  he  / 
embodied  this  ideal  in  its  full  splendor  in  the  "  Divina  CommediaPi 
Thus  he  bequeathed  to  the  great  intellects  of  coming  time  the  rich 
legacy  of  a  perfected  native  tongue. 

As  this  distinction  between  Latin  and  Italian  became  generally 
received,  there  appears  to  have  arisen  a  new  mode  of  reading  and 
of  enjoying  the  classics,  and  their  value  as  works  of  art,  which  had 
been  wholly  lost  sight  of  in  the  Middle  Ages,  was  again  felt  and  ao-- 
knowledged.  Dante  placed  the  highest  estimate  upon  Virgil ;  this 
poet  is  his  guide  through  hell  and  purgatory.  Tliat  ho  was  thor- 
oughly acquainted  with  the  -^neid,  numerous  passages  conclusively 
show.  He  had  also  read  Horace  and  Statius,  but  Greek  he  never 
learned. 

And  as  he  longed  to  see  Italy  one  and  undivided,  so  he  advocated 
for  her  a  purely  temporal  government,  a  Roman  imperialty.  In  his 
three  books  on  monarchy,  he  defended  the  claims  of  the  emperor 
against  the  popes  in  so  plain-spoken  a  manner,  that  at  Rome  his 
treatise  was  shortly  after  condemned  to  the  flames. 

On  the  contrary  he  attacked  the  temporal  sovereignty  of  the  pope : 
"  sword  and  crosier  befit  not  the  same  hand  ;  for  the  pope  should 
guide  men  to  the  rewards  of  heaven,  while  the  emperor  is  to  lead 
them  toward  earthly  felicity." 

The  more  earnestly  he  labored  for  the  unity  of  the  church,  the 

more  implacable  was  his  hatred  of  corrupt  popes.     Pope  Anastasius 

he  placed  in  hell  among  the  heretics,  Nicholas  III.  and  Boniface  VIII. 

with  the  Simonists.     He   was  unsparing  in  his  denunciations  of  the 

avarice  of  these  popes.     And  it  was  only  his  reverential  regard  for 

the  keys  of  St.  Peter  that  withheld  him  from  applying  to  them  severer 

language  than  this  : — 

"  Trampling  the  good,  and  raising  up  tlie  bad — 
Your  avarice  o'erwhelms  the  world  in  woe. 
To  you  St.  John  referred,  ye  shepherds  vile, 
When  she,  wlio  sits  on  many  waters,  had 
Been  seen  with  kings  her  person  to  defile." 
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And  in  the  27th  canto  of  the  "  Paradise  "  St.  Peter  is  represented 
as  saying  of  Boniface  : — 

"  IIo  who  on  earth,  my  place, 

My  place  usurps,  my  place,  which  in  the  eyes 
Of  God's  own  Son  is  vacant,  hath  long  space 
Rendered  my  burial-ground  a  sink  abhorred 
Of  blood  and  61th,  which  to  the  inveterate  foe. 
Who  full  from  heaven,  doth  high  delight  afibrd."* 

And  in  a  third  passage  a  lost  spirit  is  made  to  curse  Boniface  VIII., 
because  this  pope  had  lulled  him  into  security  by  an  indulgence, 
which  he  found  when  too  late  was  powerless  to  rescue  him  from  the 
clutches  of  the  devil.  But  despite  this  sweeping  denunciation  of  god- 
less popes,  he  was  not  wanting  in  a  due  regard  for  the  dignity  of  the 
vicegerent  of  Christ,  for  we  find  him  hurling  anathemas  without  stint 
against  Philip  the  Fair,  for  injuries  done  to  this  same  Boniface  VIII. 

BOCCACCIO. 

Hardly  was  Dante  in  his  grave,  when  the  Florentines  entreated  for 
permission  to  remove  his  remains,  but  Guido  di  Polenta  turned  a  deaf 
ear  to  their  suit,  and  to  this  day  the  bones  of  Dante  rest  in  Ravenna, 
where  in  life  the  tired  wanderer  found  his  last  refuge  and  repose. 

Within  a  little  more  than  fifty  years  after  his  death,  or  in  1373, 
Florence  founded  a  special  chair  for  the  interpretation  of  the  "  Divina 
Commedia^  and  called  Boccaccio  to  occupy  it 

Giovanni  Boccaccio  was  born  at  Florence,  in  the  year  1313, 
eight  years  prior  to  the  death  of  Dante.  Destined  by  his  father  for 
the  mercantile  profession,  he  was  placed  with  a  merchant,  with  whom 
he  remained  from  his  10th  to  his  16th  year.  After  the  conviction 
had  been  forced  upon  the  father  that  he  had  mistaken  the  bent  of 
his  son's  genius,  he  altered  his  plan,  and  put  him  to  the  study  of  the 
c*anon  law,  ^  with  which,''  the  son  informs  us,  "  I  wearied  myself  for 
six  long  years,  but  all  to  no  purpose."  In  his  25th  year,  Boccaccio 
visited  the  tomb  of  Virgil,  near  Naples,  and  there  he  conceived  the 
resolution  to  devote  himself  to  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  and  the 
arts.  In  Naples  too  it  was,  "  on  the  anniversary  of  that  day,^'  we 
quote  his  own  words,  **  on  which  men  celebrate  the  glorious  return  of 
the  son  of  Jupiter  from  the  despoiled  realms  of  Pluto,''  that  is  on  the 
Saturday  before  Easter,  in  the  year  1341,  and  in  the  Church  of  St. 
Lorenzo,  that  he  first  saw  his  beloved. 

But  how  different  the  love  of  Boccacdo  from  the  pure  and  lofly 
idolatry  of  Dante  1 

The  energies  of  Boccaccio  were  directed  both  to  the  study  of  the 

*  The  two  qiintttioiis  from  the  *<  Divina  Commedia"  made  above,  are  from  Wright's  trana* 
latlou,  pubiiahed  in  Bobn'a  Standard  Library. 
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ancient  classics  and  to  the  elevation  of  Italian  prose.  He  collectoJ  orig-« 
inal  manuscripts  of  the  classics,  had  copies  made,  and  wrote  a  Genealogy 
of  the  Gods.  In  one  respect  he  surpassed  Dante,  and,  as  we  shall  see 
hereafler,  even  Petrarch  ;  namely,  in  the  acquisition  of  Greek.  This 
he  learned  from  Leontius  Pilatus,  whom  in  the  year  1360  ho  brought 
to  Florence.  This  Leontius  professed  to  be  a  Thessalian,  but  was  in 
reality  a  native  of  Calabra.  Boccaccio  read  Homer  with  him,  and 
was  afterward  the  means  of  his  giving  public  lectures  upon  this  poet. 

The  Latin  poems  of  Boccaccio  were  held  in  very  high  esteem  by 
his  cotemporaries,  his  eclogues  being  ranked  higher  even  than  those 
of  Virgil. 

But  these  Latin  poems  are  forgotten,  while  on  the  contrary  one  of 
his  Italian  works,  the  "  Decameron,*^  after  passing  through  ninety- 
seven  editions,  is  yet  at  the  present  day  being  continually  reprinted. 
This  work  has  exercised  and  still  is  exercising  a  vast  influence  for  the 
elevation  and  purity  of  Italian  prose.  Of  its  origin  we  have  the  fol- 
lowing account.  In  the  year  1348  Florence  was  visited  by  that 
frightful  pestilence  the  plague.  After  describing  its  ravages,  Boi'cac- 
cio  goes  on  to  relate  how,  to  escape  from  it,  seven  ladies  and  three 
young  men  withdrew  to  a  country  seat,  and  there  during  the  space 
of  ten  days  improvised  or  recited  stories,  to  the  number  of  ten  each 
day. 

Preceding  novels  had  been  extremely  simple.  They  were  sketched 
with  a  few  bold  and  prominent  touches  ;  but  these  of  Boccaccio,  on 
the  contrary,  are  rich  in  musical  words  and  graceful  in  incident,  and 
reproduce  the  refined  conversational  style  of  a  highly  polished  society. 
Many  of  these  novels  are  familiar  under  different  forms  to  many  per- 
sons who  perhaps  are  not  aware  that  they  originated  with  l^ocoaccio. 
Of  this  class  is  the  story,  in  Lessing's  "  Nathan  the  Wisc,^'  of  the 
"  Three  Rings." 

We  find  here  the  most  unsparing  attacks  upon  the  hierarchy  and 
the  monks.  Instance  the  story  of  Abraham,  the  Paris  Jew.  A 
Christian  urges  him  to  be  baptized  ;  but  first,  \o  assure  himself,  he 
takes  a  journey  to  Rome,  the  center  of  Christendom.  There  he  finds 
all  the  clergy,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  wallowing  in  the  most 
abandoned  impiety,  avarice,  sensuality,  gluttony,  and  unnatural  lusts, 
and  carrying  on  a  most  shameless  traffic  in  spiritual  things,  etc.  On 
his  return  to  Paris  he  tells  his  Christian  friend  how  he  found  at  Rome 
neither  holiness  nor  devotion,  but  rather  the  very  opposite  of  these. 
"In  short,"  said  he  to  the  Christian,  "your  shepherd  and  all  his  flock 
appe.ir  to  thiijk  of  nothing  else  than  how  they  may  annihilate  the 
Chri>tian  religion,  and  drive  it  from  the  world  ;  since  however  their 
efforts  do  not  succeed,  but  this  religion  emerges  all  the  more  radiant 
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.  and  glorious,  it  is  doubtless  upheld  and  directed  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 
And  for  this  reason  I  will  ptTmit  myself  to  be  baptized." 

Many  among  these  uovels  are  prurient  and  obsceno,  and  in  their 
composition  the  inventor  did  not  trouble  himself  even  for  a  fig-leaf  to 
hide  their  shame.  It  indicates  an  extreme  corruption  of  morals  that 
he  put  such  words  in  the  mouths  of  Florentine  ladies,  and  we  should 
judge  his  fiction  a  slander,  if  we  had  not  Dante's  express  assurance, 
that  at  that  period  even  sermons  were  preached  from  the  pulpit 
against  the  immodesty  of  the  Florentine  women. 

About  the  year  1360,  Boccaccio  was  warned  by. a  dying  monk  to 
give  tip  his  studies  and  to  prepare  himself  for  death.  Seized  with 
terror,  ho  wrote  to  Petrarch  for  direction.  Petrarch  consoK'd  him  by 
casting  suspicion  upon  the  prophecy,  and  continued  with  a  defense  of 
legitimate  studies.  "  I  well  know,"  he  wrote,  **  that  one  can  be  a  holy 
man  without  learning,  but  I  also  know  that  learning  is  no  hindrance 
to  holiness,  as  many  would  have  us  believe.  We  should  be  cautious 
how  we  compare  an  ignorant  devotion  with  an  enlightened  piety." 

That  Boccaccio  did  not  give  up  his  studies,  we  have  unmistakable 
testimony  ;  for  it  was  in  the  year  1373,  or  13  years  after  this  proph- 
ecy, that  his  work  on  the  Genealogy  of  the  Gods  first  made  its  ap- 
pearance.    He  died  in  the  year  1875,  aged  62  years. 

His  writings  he  bequeathed  to  the  pious  care  of  Martin,  an  Augus- 
tan monk  in  Florence,  with  the  injunction  to  him  to  pray  for  his  soul. 
To  a  monastery  of  another  fraternity  he  left  a  collection  of  relics  that 
he  had  been  at  great  pains  to  bring  together.  All  this  proves  that  in 
bis  later  years  he  underwent  deep  contrition  for  the  unblushing  friv- 
olity of  his  youth.  In  a  letter  he  laments  that  ^^  no  one  will  urge  his 
youth  as  an  apology  for  tlie  transgressions  of  his  pen.'*  And  he  adjures 
fathers  not  to  place  the  ^Decameron**  in  the  hands  of  their  children. 

What  an  important  part  this  book  played  two  hundred  years  later, 
in  Italian  literature,  we  shall  see  in  the  course  of  this  history. 

^  PETRARCH. 

Petrarch  was  bom  at  Arezzo,  Aug.  1,  1304.  He  says  of  himself: 
"  In  exile  was  I  conceived  and  in  exile  born."  His  father,  a  notary 
at  Florence,  adhered,  as  did  Dante,  to  the  faction  of  the  Whites,  and 
was  likewise  driven  from  the  city  in  the  year  1302,  not  long  after 
Dante's  banishment.  He  went  thence  to  Arezzo,  where  Petrarch  fii-st^ 
saw  tho  light  on  the  first  of  August,  1304.  The  child  was  not  yet  a  year* 
old  when  his  mother  removed  with  him  to  Ancisa,  and  in  his  sevt^nth 
year  his  parents  located  themselves  in  Pisa.  Well  wrapped  up  and 
intrusted  to  the  care  of  a  sturdy  horseman,  the  lad  narrowly  escaped 
drowning  as  the  horse  made  a  fake  step  in  the  ford  of  the  Amo.    In  Pisa 
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he  was  placed  under  the  instruction  of  Barlaam.  In  his  eighth  year  he 
journeA'ed  with  his  parents  to  Avignon,  whore  the  pope  had  tempo- 
rarily fixed  his  See.  At  Carpentras,  not  far  from  Avignon,  he  studied, 
for  four  years,  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  logic.  In  his  15th  year  his 
father  sent  hira  to  Montpelier,  and  four  years  after  to  Bologna,  to  pros- 
ecute the  study  of  the  law.  It  was  with  great  reluctance  that  he  ac- 
ceded to  his  father's  wishes  in  this  respect,  and  we  find  him  reading 
Cicero  and  Virgil  in  preference  to  Justinian.  When  his  father  heard 
of  his  course,  he  went  forthwith  to  Bologna,  upbraided  his  son  for 
thus  misspending  his  time,  and  threw  his  manuscripts  into  the  fire, 
lie  was  only  induced,  by  his  son's  promise  of  reformation,  made  on 
bended  knees,  to  spare  Cicero  and  Virgil.  Nevertheless,  on  the  death 
of  his  father  in  1826,  Petrarch  bade  adieu  both  to  Bologna  and  to  his 
Btudi(fs,  returned  to  Avignon,  and  entered  the  service  of  the  church. 

In  his  27th  year,  on  Good  Friday,  1327,  and  at  church,  he  caught 
his  first  glimpse  of  Laura  de  Noves,  who  was  espoused  to  Hugo  di 
Sade.  From  that  moment  to  her  death  she  was  the  object  of  his 
pure,  idealized  love ;  and  this  love  he  has  embalmed  forever  in  can- 
zonets and  sonnets  written  in  his  native  Italian.  Then  it  was  that  he 
retired  to  the  shades  of  Vacluse,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Avignon,  a 
spot  which  his  poems  have  rendered  sacred  to  this  day.  Here  he 
began,  in  1339,  the  composition  of  a  great  Latin  epic,  that  he  called 
^^ Africa.'^  His  hero  was  the  hero  of  Livy,  Scipio  Africanus  the  elder. 
This  poem,  he  fondly  dreamixl,  was  to  bear  his  name  down  to  poster- 
ity. But  five  hundred  years  have  come  and  gone,  and  his  Italian 
poems  have  lost  none  of  their  original  freshness ;  but  who  ever  reads, 
nay,  we  may  a^k  who  ever  h^ars  q/",  that  Latin  epic  ?  Time,  the 
unerring  judge,  has  glorified  those,  and  drawn  an  impenetrable  veil 
over  this. 

But  Petrarch's  cotemporaries  thought  differently :  their  opinion 
agree<l  with  his  own.  On  one  and  the  same  day  he  received  two  in- 
vitations, one  from  the  chancellor  of  the  University  of  Paris,  the  other 
from  tho  senate  of  Rome ;  each  offering  him  the  honor  of  a  public 
coronation.  He  decided  in  favor  of  Rome,  but  went  b<*forehand  to 
the  court  of  that  "great  philosopher  and  king,"  Robert  of  Naples. 
Ilavinjr  presented  to  Robert  a  copy  of  his  epic,  the  monarch  urgently 
solicited  him  to  accept  the  laurel  then  ;  but  his  love  for  Rome  did  not 
permit  him  to  embrace  the  proffer.  Robert  accordingly  dismissed 
him  with  a  retinue  of  envoys,  and  with  letters  to  the  Roman  senate. 
It  wa"^  on  Easter  Sunday,  the  8th  of  April,  1341,  that  the  poet  was 
crowned  at  the  ca[>itol.  Early  in  the  morning  the  shrill  sound  of 
trumpets  gave  notice  of  the  approaching  festivities,  and  the  streets 
were  ^oon  full  of  thronging  multitudes,  eager  to  witness  the  unwonted 
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spectacle.  And  first  a  high  mass  was  performed  at  the  altar  of  St. 
f  eters  by  the  vice-legate,  the  Bishop  of  Terracina.  Tlien  twelve 
young  men  in  scarlet  robes  escorted  the  poet  to  the  capitol,  chanting 
verses  before  him.  After  them  came  Petrarch  himself,  sumptuously 
arrayed  in  violet-colored  vestments,  the  gift  of  the  king  of  Naples, 
and  attended  by  six  of  the  most  distinguished  citizens  of  Rome,  clad 
in  green,  and  having  their  brows  wreathed  with  chaplets  of  flowers. 
After  proceeding  thus  for  a  short  distance,  he  mounted  a  lofty  chariot, 
upon  which  were  represented  symbols  of  the  art  of  poetry,  and  whose 
throne  was  supported  by  a  lion,  an  elephant,  a  griffin,  and  a  panther. 
Around  the  throne  stood  a  group  of  personages  in  the  character  of  Gre- 
cian deities,  and  upon  it  on  either  hand  of  Petrarch  were  statues  of  the 
Graces,  of  Bacchus,  and  of  Patience.  It  was  drawn  by  four  horses, 
and  preceded  by  a  maiden,  singing.  After  it  came  Envy,  attended 
by  satyrs,  fauns,  and  nymphs,  dancing.  When  Petrarch  had  thus 
arrived  at  the  ciq^itol,  he  solicited  the  laurel  in  a  Latin  speech,  whose 
theme  he  had  selected  from  Virgil.  Then,  amid  the  threefold  accla- 
mation, "  Long  live  the  Roman  people  ! "  "  Long  live  the  senate  !  " 
"  God  guard  our  liberties ! "  he  kneeled  before  the  Senator  Orlo,  Count 
of  Anguillara,  who  placed  a  laurel  crown  upon  his  i)rows,  w^ith  these 
words  pronounced  in  a  loud  voice :  "  This  crown  is  the  reward  of 
merit."  The  count  then  declared  Petrarch  to  be  a  great  poet  and 
historian,  and,  by  virtue  of  the  authority  of  Robert,  king  of  Naples, 
of  the  senate,  and  of  the  people  of  Rome,  he  accorded  to  him  full 
privilege,  **  as  well  in  this  all -consecrated  city  as  in  every  land  in 
Christendom,  to  teach  in  public,  to  hold  disputations,  to  comment 
upon  old  books,  to  compose  new,  and  to  produce  poems,  which  by 
the  grace  of  God  might  endure  to  the  end  of  time ;  *'  and  this  per- 
mission was  confirmed  to  him  by  a  written  decree.  Petrarch  then 
recited  a  sonnet  in  honor  of  the  heroetf  of  Rome,  and  all  the  people 
clapped  their  hands,  and  shouted  with  a  voice  of  thunder,  "  The  cap- 
itol  forever  !  long  live  the  poet  1 "  His  friends  wept  tears  of  joy,  and 
Stephen  Colonna  spoke  publicly  in  his  praise. 

The  same  escort  then  conducted  him  to  the  Church  of  St.  Peter; 
here  he  scattered  amongst  the  people  four  hundred  gulden,  furnished 
him  for  this  purpose  by  the  family  of  Colonna.  Count  Anguillara 
presented  him  with  a  ruby  valued  at  five  hundred  ducats,  the  Roman 
people  five  hundred  ducats  more,  together  with  all  the  paraphernalia 
used  in  the  coronation.  He  then  bowed  in  prayer  before  the  altar, 
and  dedicated  to  the  apostle  his  threefold  crown  (of  ivy,  laurel,  and 
myrtle,)  to  bo  suspended  from  the  dome.  At  last  the  procession 
returned  to  the  palace  of  the  Colonnas,  where  the  festival  wa^  clo^^ed 
with  a  sumptuous  supper  and  ball. 
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An  honor  such  as  this  coronation  had  been  conceded  to  no  one 
within  the  memory  of  man.  Nor  coald  it  well  be  said  of  any  one, 
in  any  former  age,  that  during  his  lifetime  he  had  enjoyed  so  much 
reputation  in  such  a  wide  circle,  and  had  been  so  highly  honored  both 
by  kings,  emperors,  and  people,  as  had  Petrarch.  Hence  in  his  old 
age  he  became  surfeited  with  renown. 

Petrarch,  in  common  with  many  of  his  countrymen,  cherished  the 
memory  of  the  ancient  glories  of  Rome,  and  longed  to  see  those 
glories  restored.  For  the  power  of  the  hierarchy,  that,  under  (J regory 
VII.,  Innocent  III.,  and  others,  had  made  the  nations  of  Christian 
Europe  mere  dependencies  of  Rome,  had  since  the  division  of  the 
church  greatly  declined. 

Every  movement  that  tended  to  the  restoration  of  Rome,  was  hailed 
by  Petrarch  with  delight.  Hence,  when  Rienzi,  in  the  year  1346, 
during  the  Pontificate  of  Clement  VL,  att<?mpted  the  sublime  scheme 
of  reinaugurating  the  Roman  Republic,  Petrarch  wrote  enthusiastic 
letters  to  the  Romans,  in  which  he  compared  Rienzi  to  the  elder 
Brutus.  But  this  man,  who,  in  the  delirium  of  his  pride,  had  sam- 
moned  emperors  and  kings  before  his  throne,  and  who  had  arrogated 
to  himself  the  possession  of  the  seven  gifts  of  the  Iloly  Ghost,  was 
in  the  following  year  driven  from  the  city. 

Petrarch  then  turned  his  eyes  upon  Charles  IV.,  and  invited  him 
as  the  descendant  of  Charles  the  Great  to  come  to  Italy  and  recon- 
struct the  Roman  Empire.  He  came  finally  in  1354,  but  played  a 
cowardly  part  at  Milan  and  at  Rome,  and  made  all  haste  back  again 
to  Germany.  At  this  Petrarch  was  incensed,  and  wrote  him  a  letter 
full  of  bitter  reproaches.  "  Thou,"  he  said,  "  thou,  lord  of  the  Ra- 
man Empire  !  Thou  hast  no  aspirations  which  reach  l>eyond  Bo- 
hemia. When  had  thy  grandfather  or  thy  father  acted  thus  ignobly  ? 
But  virtue,  I  perceive,  is  no  inheritance."  The  retreat  of  Charles  he 
stigmatized  a<*  "  inglorious,  not  to  say  infamous." 

But  he  used  still  stronger  language  of  the  hierarchy.  The  Papal 
See,  at  Avignon,  he  called  the  second  Babylon ;  and  he  laid  bare  its 
corruptions  both  in  prose  and  in  verse.  "  Here  thou  mayest  behold 
a  people,"  thus  he  wrote  to  a  friend,  "  that  is  not  only  at  variance 
with  Christ,  but  that  arrays  itself  against  his  cause  while  marching 
under  his  banner;  a  people  that  serves  Satan,  and  thirsting  for  the 
blood  of  Christ,  taunts  him  with  the  words,  *Our  lips  are  our  own: 
who  is  Lord  over  us  ?  *  They  are  a  froward,  godless,  smooth-tongued, 
and  avaricious  generation,  and,  like  Juda%  they  betray  their  master. 
They  have  the  name  of  Christ  in  their  mouths  by  day  and  by  night, 
but  yet  they  are  ever  ready  to  sell  him  for  silver."  In  another  let- 
ter he  says,  "  In  this  stronghold  of  avarice,  nothing  is  deemed  iniqui- 
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tous,  provided  only  that  the  pay  is  secure.  The  hope  of  life  everlast- 
ing, and  all  the  terrors  of  the  second  death,  have  becqme  to  them  as 
a  fable ;  the  resurrection  of  the  flesh,  the  end  of  the  world,  and  the 
coming  of  Christ  in  judgment,  they  look  upon  as  the  devices  of  a 
juggler.  Truth  they  call  folly,  moderation  weakness,  and  modesty 
a  disgrace.  In  fine,  a  life  of  open  sin  they  make  their  highest  wisdom 
and  their  truest  liberty  ;  the  more  scandalous  the  conduct  the  more 
worthy  they  think  it,  and  the  greater  the  crime  the  greater  the 
glory."  In  still  another  place  he  says,  "  Shall  I  choose  Babylon 
(Avignon)  for  my  residence,  where  I  shall  be  compelled  to  see  the 
good  abused  and  the  vile  exalted,  eagles  creep  and  asses  soar  aloft, 
where  wolves  roam  at  large  but  lambs  are  led  to  the  slaughter,  where 
Christ  is  persecuted  and  Anti-Christ  is  Lord,  while  Beelzebub  sits  in 
the  seat  of  judgment  ?  " 

Such  is  the  picture  which  he  gives  of  the  pope  and  the  clergy,  not 
upon  hearsay  evidence,  but  as  he  himself  had  seen  them  ;  and  of  the 
cardinals  he  relates  deeds  that  are  absolutely  too  shameless  to  repeat 

Petrarch*s  attainments  belonged  wholly  to  a  subsequent  age  ;  he 
was  the  precursor  of  the  philological  poets.  Hence  it  was  that  he 
apparently  had  no  sympathy  with  Dante,  that  gigantic  8j)irit  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  prophetic  not  of  one  age  alone  but  of  all  coniitig  time. 

Cicero  was  his  delight,  even  from  boyhood.  "  At  an  age,"  he 
writes,  "  when  I  could  not  understand  him  in  any  degree,  I  was  at- 
tracted to  him  purely  by  the  sweetness  and  the  rhythmic  flow  of  his 
words."  So  likewise  was  he  enthusiastic  in  his  love  for  Virgil.  And 
the  study  of  the  law  tended  in  his  opinion  to  diminish  this  enthusi- 
asm. **  Nothing,'*  he  writes  to  Thomas  of  Messina,  "  nothing  suc- 
ceeds that  is  undertaken  against  nature.  She  has  formed  me  for 
solitude  and  not  for  the  forum.  I  do  not  venture  to  say  that  I  acted 
with  a  wise  forecast,  but  only  that  I  happened  upon  the  right  course, 
when  I  threw  off"  the  fetters  of  Bologna." 

Petrarch  had  a  most  ardent  desire  to  learn  the  Greek.  His  earlier 
teacher,  Barlaam,  a  Calabrian  of  the  Order  of  St  Basil,  first  met  hiip 
at  Avignon,  in  1342.  "  With  glowing  hopes  and  eager  desire,"  he 
writes,  **  did  I  apply  myself  to  the  Greek ;  but  the  comj)lete  foreign- 
11688  of  the  language,  and  the  sudden  decease  of  my  teacher,  put  an 
end  to  my  project"  Nicholas  Sigeros  subsequently  sent  him  a  Homer 
from  Constantinople.  He  acknowledged  the  gift  in  these  terms : 
^  You  have  sent  me  a  great,  a  priceless  treasure ;  I  only  wish  that 
you  yourself  had  come  with  it ;  then  could  I  learn  this  difl3cult  lan- 
guage under  your  direction,  and  so  enjoy  your  gift  But,  alas  I  what 
shall  I  do  ?  For  you  live  in  a  distant  land,  and  Barlaam  has  been 
snatched  from  me  by  death.    To  me  Homer  is^iamb,  or,  much  more, 
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I  am  deaf  for  him.  Yet  I  delight  myself  in  gazing  on  him,  and 
often  do  I  embrace  him,  and  exclaim  with  a  sigh,  *  O  thou  great  man, 
how  joyfully  would  I  listen  to  thy  numbers,  but  my  ears  are  sealed, 
the  one  by  death,  the  other  by  long  distance.* "  Petrarch  added, 
notwithstanding,  the  request  to  Sigeros  to  send  him  a  Ilesiod  and  a 
Euripides.  His  enthusiasm  for  the  Roman  classics  was  that  of  an 
Italian  who  honored  in  them  the  genius  of  his  ancestors,  and  who 
longed  for  the  restoration  of  the  olden  power  and  glory  of  Rome. 
He  must  have  had,  moreover,  as  his  poems  show,  a  most  delicate  ear 
for  the  sweetness  of  the  language.  The  charming  periods  of  Cicero, 
and  the  stately  hexameters  of  Virgil,  exercised  a  magical  influenoe 
upon  him.  His  absorbing  devotion  to  the  ancient  classics,  his  daily 
and  constant  communion  w4th  them,  and  withal  his  endeavors  to  im- 
itate them,  are  every  where  evidenced  ;  in  his  letters  especially.  So 
much  the  more  must  we  honor  him,  in  that  he  was  not  warped  from 
Christianity  by  his  attachment  to  the  ancients.  **  It  is  permitted  to 
us,"  lie  writes  to  John  Colonna,  "  to  admire  and  to  esteem  the  philos- 
ophers, provided  that  they  do  not  turn  us  aside  from  truth,  nor  blind  our 
eyes  to  the  chief  end  of  our  existence.  Should  any  of  them  tempt 
us  to  this,  even  were  it  Plato,  Aristotle,  Varro,  or  Cicero,  then  must 
he  witli  an  unyielding  steadfastness  be  despised  and  trodden  under 
foot.  No  acuteness  of  argumentation,  no  seducing  array  of  words, 
no  authority  of  great  names,  should  be  allowed  to  have  any  weight 
with  us.  For  they  were  but  men,  their  learning  was  no  deeper  than 
human  penetration  and  experience  could  go ;  and,  though  their  elo- 
quence was  surpassing,  and  their  intellectual  gifts  of  the  highest  order, 
yet  we  should  compassionate  them,  because  they  lacked  that  good 
which  is  unspeakable  and  above  all  price.  Inasmuch  as  they  trusted 
to  their  own  strength,  and  turned  away  from  the  true  light,  they  have 
stumbled  and  fallen,  after  the  manner  of  the  blind.  We  may  admire 
their  talents,  but  at  the  same  time  we  should  not  forget  to  give  the 
glory  to  Him  who  bestowed  those  talents  upon  them.  We  may  feel 
compassion  for  the  errors  of  these  men,  but  we  should  not  forget  to 
be  grateful  for  our  lot,  and  to  acknowledge  that  we  have  been  more 
highly  favored  than  our  ancestors,  and  that,  without  any  merit  of  our 
own,  but  purely  through  the  grace  of  Ilim  who  conceals  his  myster- 
ies from  the  wise  but  reveals  them  unto  babe<*.  Let  us  so  philosophiae 
as  to  abide  by  the  true  wisdom.  But  the  true  wisdom  of  (lod  is  in 
Christ.  To  philosophize  then  in  the  true  spirit,  we  must  love  and 
honor  Christ  first  of  all.  Let  us  be  Christians,  first  and  foremost 
Let  us  so  read  philosophy,  poetry,  and  history,  that  Christ's  gospel 
shall  ever  sound  in  the  ears  of  our  heart,  that  gospel  through  which 
alone  we  can  become  sufficiently  learned  and  blessed,  but  without 
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which  our  higliest  accomplishments  will  but  render  ns  more  ignorant 
and  wretclied.  Upon  the  gospel  alone,  as  upon  the  only  immovable 
basis  of  all  true  knowledge,  can  human  diligence  build  with  safety." 

But  clearly  as  Petrarch  beheld  the  relation  which  the  classics  sus- 
tained to  the  gospel,  and  just  as  was  the  opinion  which  he  pronounced 
upon  them,  yet  he  was  equally  free  from  the  narrow-mindedness  of 
those  who  foolishly  deem  themselves  the  more  acceptable  to  God  the 
more  they  clip  the  wings  of  their  own  spirits.  "  You  tell  me,"  Pe- 
trarch wrote  to  James  Colonna,  **  that  I  only  feign  a  love  for  Augus- 
tin  and  his  works,  while  in  truth  I  can  not  divorce  myself  from  the 
poets  and  philosophers.  But  why  should  I  tear  myself  away  from 
those  studies  in  which  Augustin  himself  took  so  much  delight? 
Had  it  not  been  so  with  him,  he  had  never  put  together  tlioso  sub- 
lime books  *  of  the  City  of  God ' — to  say  nothing  of  his  other  works 
— with  so  much  cement  borrowed  from  the  poets  and  philosophers, 
nor  adorned  them  with  so  many  colors  drawn  from  the  orators  and  his- 
torians. And  he  himself  moreover  freely  testifies  that  lie  found  much 
of  the  Christian  element  in  the  works  of  the  Platonists,  and  that  the 
Horiensius  of  Cicero  made  a  wonderful  change  in  his  views,  so  that 
he  was  diverted  thereby  from  vain  expectations,  and  the  profitless 
controversies  of  sects,  and  attracted  to  the  un mingled  study  of  truth. 
Thus  was  this  great  teacher  of  the  church  not  ashamed  to  put  him- 
self under  the  guidance  of  Cicero,  although  Cicero^s  ideal  was  in  the 
main  so  widely  different  from  his.  And  why  should  he  have  been 
ashamed  ?  We  ought  not  to  refuse  the  aid  of  any  leader,  who  points 
to  us  the  way  of  the  soul's  safety.  I  do  not  deny  that  much  is  to  be 
found  in  the  classics  that  we  ought  to  avoid ;  so  too  in  Christian 
writers  there  are  often  many  things  which  will  mislead  an  incautious 
reader.  Yea,  Augustin  himself  has  given  us  a  laborious  work,  in 
which,  with  his  own  hand,  he  has  rooted  out  the  tares  from  the  rich 
wheat-field  of  his  writings.  In  short,  the  books  are  very  few  that  we 
can  read  without  danger,  unless  the  light  of  divine  truth  shall  shine 
into  our  minds,  and  disc/)ver  to  us  what  to  choose  and  what  to  shun. 
And  if  we  have  this  light  to  guide  us,  we  shall  walk  every  where  in  a 
sure  place." 

But  the  men  of  that  day  did  not  all  share  Petrarch's  opinions.  lie 
lamented,  as  Augustin  had  done  before  him,  ^  that  so  many,  in  their 
enthusiasm  for  study,  neglected  to  strive  after  holiness,  and  thought 
more  highly  of  eloquence  and  renown  than  of  a  blameless  life  and  of 
^-irtue.  Poets  were  more  willing  to  be  faulty  in  their  conduct  than 
in  their  verse ;  historians  cared  more  to  trace  the  annals  of  the  world 
than  to  render  an  account  of  their  own  short  lives;  and  orators 
shrank  with  far  more  disgust  from  deformity  in  style  than  from 
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crooked  dealings  with  their  fellow-men.  Theologians  had  degenerated 
into  logicians,  nay,  into  sophists ;  thej  did  not  seek  to  love,  only  to 
know  God,  nor  this  except  for  appearance*  sake  and  to  deceive  others, 
while  in  secret  they  cherished  their  unholy  passions." 

The  preceding  paragraph  discloses  Petrarch's  aversion  to  the  logi- 
cians, that  is,  the  scholastics.  In  two  letters  to  Thomas  of  Messina  he 
holds  up  to  ridicule  an  old,  contentious  logician,  depicts  his  bloodless, 
lanthorn-jawed  visage,  his  sunken  eyes,  his  ragged  attire,  and  his  rough, 
austere  manner.  Accusations  and  slanders  form  the  staple  of  his  dis- 
course. With  hoarse  yelping  he  has  given  utterance  to  the  dictum 
that  Petrarch's  art,  t.  e.,  the  art  of  poetry,  was  the  least  useful  of  all 
the  arts.  Petrarch  admits,  in  pa.<^ing,  that  it  ministers  to  the  desire 
for  delight  and  for  beauty,  not  to  mere  utility.  But  the  logician 
argues,  that,  if  the  poetic  art  is  the  least  useful,  it  is  therefore  the  least 
elevated.  According  to  such  an  irrational  conclusion,  the  barest  hand- 
icraft is  to  be  held  in  the  highest  honor.  **  Out  upon  this  new  and 
barbarous  doctrine,"  Petrarch  continues,  "  a  doctrine  unknown  even 
to  Aristotle,  whose  name  they  sully  by  the  imputation." 

The  hatred  of  the  scholastics  toward  Petrarch  was  subsequently 
displayed  in  the  most  violent  manner.  At  Venice  they  sat  in  judg^ 
ment  upon  him,  and  decreed  that  he  was  devoid  of  learning;  upon 
which  he  wrote  the  treatise  "  On  his  own  ignorance  ond  that  of  otkersP 
In  another  quarter  he  was  cried  down  as  a  disciple  of  the  "  black 
art,*'  because  he  read  Virgil  so  constantly,  a  poet  regarded  in  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  as  a  sorcerer,  and  also  because  he  wrote  poems  himself. 
The  chief  and  most  rancorous  enemy  of  the  poets  at  that  period  was 
Solipodio,  a  Dominican  and  a  Grand  Inquisitor. 

In  his  youth,  Petrarch  was  accounted  l>eautiful :  in  a  letter  to  his 
brother  he  alludes  jocosely  to  their  mutual  pride  of  personal  appear- 
ance. "  Yet  would  that  I  could  say  with  truth,"  he  writes,  **  that  I 
had  ever  remained  entirely  free  from  the  dominion  of  pleasure  !  But 
I  thank  God  that,  while  I  was  yet  in  the  flower  of  youth,  lie  rescued 
me  from  this  debasing  and  detested  yoke."  He  owed  his  safety 
to  his  pure,  poetical  love  for  Laura,  who  remained  to  the  end  true 
to  her  marriaije-vow. 

In  the  year  1348,  that  terrible  pestilence,  the  Black  Plague,  raged 
throughout  Asia  and  Europe,  from  China  to  Iceland.  During  that 
period,  Petrarch  wrote  to  his  brother  as  follows : — **  My  brother,  ah !  my 
dearest  brother,  what  shall  1  tell  you  ?  Where  shall  I  begin,  or  what 
shall  I  speak  of  first  ?  All  is  anguish  and  terror.  Oh  1  my  brother, 
would  that  I  had  never  been  born,  or  at  least  that  I  had  not  lived 
to  witnesr;  these  horrors ! "  "  Was  it  ever  heard,  does  history  any 
where  show  the  record,  of  houses  emptied,  and  cities  depopulated,  of 
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fields  piled  with  the  dead,  in  short,  of  the  whole  globe  being  changed 
into  a  waste,  howling  wilderness?  Ask  the  historians,  they  are 
dumb  ;  ask  the  physicians,  they  are  struck  with  amazement ;  ask  the 
philosophers,  they  shrug  their  shoulders,  draw  down  their  eyebrows, 
and,  with  tlieir  finger  on  their  mouth,  they  bid  you  be  silent.  Will 
posterity  credit  this,  when  we  ourselves,  who  are  eye-witnesses,  can 
scarce  believe  it  ?  "  In  a  tone  of  despairing  sadness  he  mourns  over 
the  loss  of  numbers  of  his  friends.  In  the.se  dark  days  his  thoughts 
were  continually  with  his  absent  Laura.  On  the  6th  of  April,  he  tells 
us,  she  appeared  to  him  in  a  morning-dream,  fair  as  an  angel.  **  Dost 
thou  not  know  me  ?  "  she  said,  **  I  am  she  who  led  thee  aside  from  the 
beaten  paths  of  worldliness,  when  first  thy  young  heart  inclined  itself 
to  me."  To  his  question  whether  she  yet  lived,  she  replied  :  **  I  am 
living,  but  thou  art  dead,  and  so  thou  wilt  remain,  until  thou  hast 
left  the  earth  behind  thee.  Thou  wilt  never  find  true  happiness,  so 
long  as  thou  courtest  the  favor,  or  art  awed  by  tlie  displeasure,  of  the 
populace.  Thou  wouldst  rejoice  at  my  death  rather  than  mourn  over 
it,  couldst  thou  realize  but  a  tithe  of  the  bliss  which  is  now  my 
portion." 

On  the  19th  of  May,  next  following,  Petrarch  received  the  news 
that  Laura  had  died  upon  that  dream-night,  the  6th  of  April ;  it  was 
on  the  6  th  of  April,  twenty -one  years  before,  that  he  had  first  seen 
her.  At  such  a  trying  period,  and  with  such  experience.^,  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  that  Petrarch,  as  he  advanced  in  years,  became  mel- 
ancholy and  austere,  withdrawing  himself  more  and  more  from  the 
vanities  of  the  world.  He  had  from  the  first,  however,  cherished  an 
especial  reverence  and  love  for  the  austere  Augustin  above  all  the 
church  fathers ;  the  *'  Confessions "  chiefly  had  exercised  a  marked 
influence  upon  him.  This  book  he  had  with  him  as  he  once  ascended  to 
the  summit  of  the  lofty  Veutoux,  and  from  thence  enjoyed  the  glorious 
prospect  over  the  Alps  of  Dauphiny,  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  the 
Oevennes — while  the  Rhone  flowed  at  his  feet.  He  there  opened  the 
book,  and  the  first  passage  upon  which  his  eye  alighted  was  the  fol- 
lowing :  **  Men  go  on  long  journeys  to  admire  lofty  mountains  and 
mighty  oceans,  but  meanwhile  they  forget  themselves.''  Thi^  thought 
made  a  profound  impression  upon  him,  and  was  the  occasion  of  his 
afterward  writing  the  **  Conversations  with  Aupustin.^^  In  his  last 
years  he  resided  at  Arqua,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Padua.  On  the 
18th  of  July,  1374,  he  was  found  dead,  his  head  resting  upon  a  book. 
Sixteen  doctors  bore  his  coffin  to  the  grave;  nobles,  clergy,  and 
multitudes  of  the  common  people  joined  in  the  funeral -procession. 
The  following  epitaph,  which  he  had  himself  composed,  is  upon  his 
tombetooe : — 
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"  Frigida  Franoisci  tegit  hio  lapis  oesa  Petrarchas  ; — 
Smoipe  Virgo  poreua  animam  ;  Sate  Virg^ne  parce, 
Feaaaqae  jam  terns  Coeli  reqaiescat  in  aroe.''* 

Id  his  will  he  bequeathed,  amongst  other  things,  money  to  Boccaccio 
to  buy  himself  a  winter-robe  to  wear  whilst  studying  at  night  His 
choice  library  he  had  before  his  death  given  to  the  Venetians,  and  it 
formed  the  nucleus  of  the  afterward  so  celebrated  Library  of  St 
Mark.  He  had  spent  an  extraordinary  amount  of  labor  in  collecting 
manuscripts,  and  many  he  had  copied  with  his  own  hand,  while 
others  he  had  employed  his  scholar,  John  of  Ravenna,  subsequently 
renowned  as  a  teacher,  to  copy. 

III.      RKTROSPBOT.      OAMTK,   BOCCACCIO,    AND   PKTRARCH. 

Looking  back  for  a  moment  at  these  three  men,  let  us  ask  ourselves 
what  they  had  in  common,  and  wherein  they  differed  from  one  an- 
other. All  three,  sons  of  Florentine  citizens,  they  first  fashioned  a 
common  national  and  written  language  for  the  whole  of  Italy.  This 
they  did,  not  so  much  by  means  of  convincing  philological  demon- 
strations, based  upon  established  principles,  as  by  recognizing  and 
authenticating  the  language,  in  the  works  of  their  genius.  *^  Poets  and 
authors,  in  the  lofty  moods  of  their  inspiration,  feel  the  invisible  sway 
of  the  untiringly  creative  spirit  of  language.'*! 

All  three  of  them  moreover  paved  the  way  for  the  study  of  the 
classics,  and  in  them  first  we  behold  an  awakening  feeling  of  classical 
beauty,  and  an  enthusiastic  love  for  the  ancients ;  nevertheless  Dante 
and  Petrarch  were  familiar  with  Roman  writers  only,  though  Boccac- 
cio read  the  Greek  also.  This  enthusiastic  love  for  the  classics  was 
destined  sooner  or  later  to  come  into  conflict  with  the  Christian 
faith.  In  Dante  however  this  faith  ruled  in  a  sublime  and  undisputed 
tranquillity.  Petrarch's  passion  for  the  classics  was  likewise  uncon- 
ditionally subordinate  to  the  doctrines  of  the  church.  And  it  is  only 
later,  and  chiefly  among  the  Italians,  that  we  find  the  Pagan  element 
frequently  victorious  over  the  Christian. 

Side  by  side  with  this  conflict  we  behold  an  extremely  singular 
intermingling  of  Pagan  and  Christian  words,  metaphors,  and  senti- 
ments.    Thus  we  find  in  Dante  the  following : — 

"  Forgive,  O  highest  Jove,  enthroned  in  light. 
Thou  who  on  earth  wast  crucified  for  mortals." 


•  The  above  epitaph,  a  compact  rhyming  triplet,  in  dactylic  hexameter,  1  have  reproduced 
in  trochaic  heptameter,  as  follows,  vis : — 

'*  Ck)ld  the  bones  of  Francis  Petrarch  here  beneath  this  marble  lie : 
Take  his  soul,  O  Virgin  parent ;  Virgin's  son  in  grace  draw  nigh 
From  the  weary  earth  to  bear  it  to  thy  peaceful  courts  on  high." 

t  Jacob  Grimm,  In  the  preface  to  his  German  Grammar. 
Ko.  lb.— [Vol.  VI.,  No.  3.]— 2b. 
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We  have  seen  that  Boccaccio  calls  Christ  ^  the  son  of  Jupiter,  who 
ravished  the  realms  of  Pluto.''  It  was  of  a  piece  too  with  this  mode 
of  representation  that,  at  the  coronation  of  Petrarch,  satyrs,  fauns, 
and  nymphs  were  made  to  dance  before  the  poet,  when  he  was  about 
to  offer  his  prayers  at  the  altar  of  St  Peter,  and  to  devote  his  crown 
as  a  sacrifice  to  the  apostle. 

This  Christian-Pagan  intermixture  was  carried  by  the  later  Italians 
into  the  grossest  caricature. 

The  mediseval  method  of  writing  Latin,  and  heedlessly  corrupting 
it  without  any  knowledge  of  the  Roman  writers  of  the  golden  age, 
now  began  to  die  out ;  the  classics  were  sought  for  and  read,  and  all 
possible  efforts  were  made  to  imitate  them. 

Although  these  three  men  thus  prepared  the  way  for  the  Italian 
writer  whether  of  prose  or  verse  to  express  his  thoughts  in  his  own 
living  vernacular,  yet  more  than  a  century  passed  before  any  new 
works  meriting  attention  were  composed  in  the  Italian  language.  On 
the  contrary,  so  absorbing  was  the  enthusiasm  (or  the  classics  during 
the  1 5th  century,  that  the  Italian  scholars  of  that  period  treated  their 
native  tongue  with  contempt.  In  the  Latin  Dialogues  of  Leonardo 
Aretino  we  find  that  well-known  statesman  and  scholar,  Nicolo  Nicoli, 
speaking  in  the  following  manner  of  Dante : — ^*'  I  can  not  conceive 
how  any  one  can  place  this  man,  who  wrote  such  poor  Latin,  among 
poets  and  scholars,  or,  as  some  do,  prefer  him  even  to  Virgil :  he 
ought  rather,  I  think,  to  be  classed  with  belt-makers  and  bakers,  and 
people  of  that  kidney." 

Even  up  to  the  time  of  Lorenzo  di  Medici,  Florentine  fathers  and 
teachers  forbade  their  boys  to  read  books  written  in  Italian,  which 
langruage  they  contemptuously  styled  a  vulgar  tongue. 

But  when,  toward  the  close  of  the  1 5th  and  in  the  1 6th  centuries, 
the  vernacular  was  again  brought  into  repute  through  the  efforts  of 
master  writers  both  of  prose  and  poetry,  then  the  Academy  delta 
Crusca  constituted  itself  a  supreme  tribunal  to  decide  between  good 
and  bad  Italian.  By  it^  Petrarch's  poems,  and  of  Boccaccio's  prose 
the  ^Decamenm^  were  pronounced  the  highest  authority  in  Italian,  in 
the  same  manner  as  Cicero  was  in  Latin.  Men  had  indeed  been  so 
long  accustomed  to  imitation,  that  they  did  not  even  deem  it  possible 
to  be  original.  That  Dante,  the  inimitabU,  must  necessarily  have 
been  neglected  by  the  Academy,  is  hence  quite  natural.  It  is  worthy 
of  remark  that  both  Dante,  Petrarch,  and  Boccaccio,  were  unanimous 
in  condemning  the  gross  corruption  of  the  clergy.  They  did  not 
even  spare  the  pope ;  Dante's  sharp  rebuke  of  indulgences  was  em- 
inently a  prelude  to  the  contests  of  the  Reformation.  In  the  succeed- 
ing centuries,  the  advancement  and  upbuilding  of  classical  culture — 
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in  Germany  especially — was  most  closely  leagued  with  the  cause  of 
reformation  in  the  church  ;  so  closely  in  fact,  that  Erasmus,  for  exam- 
ple, was  often  unable  to  determine  precisely  what  he  was  advocating, 
whether  the  claim*  of  sound  learning  or  of  ecclesiastical  purity. 

Dante^s  powerful  imagination  and  raos^t  delicate  appreciation  of 
beauty  were  made  tributary  to  an  intellect  flashing  with  the  keenest 
subtleties  of  scholasticism.  I^etrarch,  on  the  other  hand,  belonged 
rather  to  the  coming  time,  as  his  antipathy  to  the  repulsive  and  de- 
generate logic  of  most  of  the  schoolmen  indicates.  They  too  on 
their  part  regarded  his  poetry  as  altogether  useless,  and  solemnly 
stigmatized  the  poet  as  an  unenlightened  dunce.  It  was  a  Grand 
Inquisitor,  and  a  Dominican,  who  in  that  age  testified  the  greatest 
degree  of  hatred  toward  all  the  poets.  What  an  apt  introduction  is 
this  to  the  battles  which,  in  the  15th  and  the  16lh  centuiies,  raged 
between  the  well-meaning,  though  often  superficial,  champions  of  an- 
tiquity and  the  last  representatives  of  an  unlearned  and  misshapen 
scholasticism,  with  the  Dominicans  at  their  head  ! 

With  these  preliminary  hints,  we  resume  our  history,  in  the  course 
of  which  it  will  become  more  and  more  apparent  that  the  influence 
of  Dante,  Petrarch,  and  Boccaccio  upon  the  learning  of  Germany, 
if  not  direct,  was  nevertheless  immense. 

IV.      GROWTH   OF   CLAMICAL   LKARNINO  IN    ITALY,  PROM   THB    DKATH  OF  FKTRARCB 

AND   BOCCACCIO   TO   TUB    AGB   UF  LKO   X. 

1.    John  of  Ravenna  and  Emanuel  Chry9olora». 

Three  sons  of  Florentine  citizens,  Dante,  Petrarch,  and  Boccac- 
cio, had  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  a  new  style  of  culture.  Within 
a  century  and  a  half  after  the  death  of  the  latter,  the  passion  for  clas- 
sical studies  ran  high.  Florence  fostered  these  studies  above  all  other 
cities,  and  chietly  through  the  influence  of  Cosmo  and  Lorenzo  di 
Medici.  Next  to  Florence,  Rome,  Venice,  Milan,  and  Ferrara  were 
conspicuous ;  in  fact  no  city  of  note  in  Italy  remained  entirely  aloof; 
all  desired  to  see  one  or  another  philologist,  if  only  for  a  time,  as  a 
teacher  within  their  walls.  Hence  the  most  distinguished  men  were 
constantly  called  from  one  city  to  another.  Among  the  earliest 
teachers  there  were  two  who  formed  many  illustrious  scholars.  One 
of  these  was  John  Malpaghino,  commonly  called,  after  the  place  of  his 
birth,  John  of  Ravenna.  Ue  was  born  in  1352.  He  spent  several 
years  with  Petrarch,  who  treated  him  with  the  fondness  of  a  father, 
and  gave  him  instruction.  Having  superior  talents,  and  a  wonderful 
memory,  he  made  rapid  progress.  Nevertheless  he  left  Petrarch  sud- 
denly, from  a  disgust  for  transcribing,  joined  to  a  desire  to  see  the 
world.  Some  time  after,  he  taught  at  Padua,  and  was  there  distin- 
gnished  as  well  for  hb  blameleas  life  as  for  his  learning.    In  the  year 
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1397  he  was  appointed  by  the  city  of  Florence  to  a  professorship  of 
tlie  Roman  language  and  eloquence.  In  the  year  1412  he  obtained 
the  further  honor  of  lecturing  upon  and  explaining  the  ^^Divina  Com- 
media  "  of  Dante,  upon  feast-days  in  the  cathedral.  He  died  some- 
where between  1412  and  1420. 

As  John  promoted  the  study  of  the  Roman  classics,  so  did  P]mnn- 
uel  Chryftolonw  the  like  for  the  Greek'.  At  first  a  teacher  in  Constan- 
tinople, he  was,  after  the  year  1391,  sent  by  the  Emperor  John 
Pala?ulogus  repeatedly  into  the  West,  to  secure  help  against  the  in- 
roads of  the  Turks.  In  the  year  1396  ho  was  invited,  upon  a  salary 
of  100  gulden,  to  Florence  to  teach  Greek  literature.  He  was  the 
first  native  Greek  who  taught  in  Italy.  "For  700  years,"  thus  wrote 
his  scholar,  Leonardo  Aretino,  "  no  Italian  has  known  any  thing  of 
Greek  literature,  and  yet  we  acknowledge  that  all  our  harning  is 
derived  from  the  Greeks."  Afterward  Chrysoloras  taught  in  Pavia, 
Venice,  etc.  Ho  was  sent  in  1415,  by  Pope  John  XXIII.,  to  the 
Council  of  Constance,  in  which  city  he  died. 

John  of  Ravenna  and  Chrj-soloras  were  succeeded  by  a  host  of 
teachers,  both  of  Latin  and  Greek;  for  the  new  style  of  culture  de- 
manded a  knowledge  of  both  these  languages.  Latin  was  the  chief 
language  in  vogue  among  the  higher  orders  in  Italy ;  for  it  had  been 
the  language  of  their  great  Roman  forefathers,  and  they  were  there- 
fore too  proud  of  it  to  regard  it  as  dead.  Greek  loo  had  l>een  taught 
by  Chrysoloras  as  his  own  living,  native  tongue,  not  as  a  dead  book- 
language  ;  and  as  he  had  done,  so  did  other  Greeks,  who  afterward 
came  to  Italy. 

2.     The  Teaehert  Ouarino  and  Vitiorino  di  Feltre. 

Of  the  many  philologists  who  now  came  into  notice,  I  will,  agreeably 
to  the  plan  that  I  have  marked  out  for  myself,  give  a  sketch  of  two 
who  became  eminent  both  as  public  instructors  and  as  private  tutors, 
viz.,  Guarino  and  Vittorino  di  Feltre. 

Guarino  was  bom  in  1370,  at  Ferrara,  and  as  early  as  1388  he 
betook  himself  to  Constantinojile  to  Chrysoloras.  On  his  return  home, 
he  taught  in  Verona,  Padua,  and  Bologna,  in  Ferrara  superintended 
the  education  of  Prince  Lionello,  translated  Strabo  and  other  classics, 
gave  comments  on  Cicero,  Persius,  Juvenal,  Martial,  Aristotle,  &c., 
and  wrote  a  Latin  grammar. 

He  became  distinguished  for  his  sincere  piety,  and  he  used  great 
c^aution  lest  his  scholars,  by  a  constant  perusal  of  the  ancients,  the 
grosser  portions  of  their  writings  especially,  should  become  heathenish 
in  their  sentiments  or  loose  in  their  morals.  Hence  he  insisted  upon 
a  diligent  study  of  the  Bible  and  an  attendance  upon  divine  service. 
His  mode  of  teaching  was  highly  applauded,  and  above  all  the  way 
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in  which  he  trained  his  scholars  to  eloquence.  He  placed  before 
them  classical  models,  and  censured  with  indignation  the  schoiiistics, 
who  looked  no  further  than  their  bigoted  pedantry  could  carry  them. 
"They  waste/'  he  says,  "an  unspeakable  amount  of  pains,  to  make 
their  scholars  twice  as  silly  and  ignorant  as  they  were  before."  In 
the  year  1438,  Guarino  was  appointed  interpreter  between  the  Latin 
and  Greek  fathers  at  the  Council  of  Ferrara,  where,  as  is  well  known, 
an  attempt  was  made  to  unite  the  Greek  and  Roman  churches. 
He  died  in  the  year  1400,  at  the  age  of  90. 

Though  Guarino  showed  by  his  noble  pupil.  Prince  Lionello  of  Fer- 
rara, what  were  his  talents  as  a  teacher,  yet  he  was  surpas^-ed  by 
ViTTORixo  DE  Feltre,  wlio  was  the  most  widely-famed  master  in  that 
age  in  Italy.  Born  in  1378,  of  poor  parentage,  he  not  merely  studied 
philology  under  John  of  Ravenna,  but  directed  his  attention  to  the- 
ology and  philosophy  also.  In  the  space  of  six  months  he  attained 
to  a  perfect  understanding  of  the  first  ten  books  of  Euclid ;  "  a  feat 
without  a  parallel  in  our  days,**  said  Francesco  da  Castiglione.  His 
Greek  ho  learned  from  Guarino. 

After  Vittorino  had  taught  at  Padua  and  at  Venice,  he  was  invited  in 
1 824  by  the  Marquis  Gonzaga  to  Mantua,  to  take  charge  of  the  education 
of  his  two  sons.  As  a  teacher,  he  avoided  all  pedantic  one-sided ness. 
His  pupils  were  trained  to  practise  themselves  in  riding,  wrestling, 
•  fencing,  archery,  swimming,  &c.,  in  short,  to  harden  their  bodies  in 
every  way,  and  to-  shun  all  Epicureanism.  When  in  the  course  of 
time  there  began  to  flock  to  him,  not  only  from  Italy,  but  from 
Germany,  France,  and  Greece,  pupils  in  great  numbers,  and  ho  could 
only  give  a  limited  attention  to  them  with  his  two  princely  pupils,  he 
found  it  necessary  to  establish  a  separate  school  for  their  instruction. 
In  addition  to  gymnastics,  they  wore  taught  the  languages,  logic,  met- 
aphysics, mathematics,  music,  j)ainiing,  and  dancing. 

**  In  his  instructions  in  logic  he  steered  clear  of  the  subtleties  of  tho 
scholastics,  and  their  writings  were  not  admitted  into  his  school :  *  For,* 
he  said,  *  I  intend  that  my  pupils  shall  learn  the  art  of  thinking,  not 
that  of  s])litting  hairs.* " 

*'  Like  other  classical  scholars  of  that  age,  Vittorino  probably  neg- 
lected the  Italian  language,  for  he  nowhere  appeared  to  regard  the 
works  of  Dante,  Petrarch,  and  Boccaccio  as  safe  guides  in  the  culti- 
vation of  taste.'*  He  directed  his  scholars  to  the  ancients  exclusively, 
and  to  imitation  of  them ;  and  of  Carraro,  a  scholar  of  his,  who  was  well 
versed  in  Virgil,  he  said,  "he  will  become  a  second  Maro."*     Traver- 

*  Tiie  enihuKitfsm  of  the  Maniuans  for  the  Muntuan  bard,  Vir^^il,  wait  unboundtd.  And  this 
eiithtK^iasm  wa8  shared  by  Vittoriiiu.  The  poK  was  even  mentioned  in  a  tiymn  huii^  at  the 
Ha«H  of  St.  Paul.    Paul  ban  landed  at  Posilippo,  near  Virgil's  grave. 
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Rari,  who  visited  Vittorino  in  the  year  1435,  relates  with  rapture  how 
beautifully  the  young  Prince  Gouzaga,  only  14  years  old,  declHiiued 
two  hundred  original  lines,  and  how  moreover  he  had  discovered  two 
new  propositions  additional  to  those  of  Euclid.  The  Princess  Cecilia 
Gonzaga,  who  was  only  ten  years  of  age,  he  says,  wrote  Greek  as  ele- 
gantly as  any  of  Vittorino's  scholars.* 

Vittorino  exercised  the  utmost  care  over  the  deportment  and  the 
morals  of  his  pupils  ;  the  looser  order  of  classics  were  not  read  at  all, 
and  single  impure  passages,  wherever  occurring,  were  omitted  or 
altered.  A  bad  man,  he  thought,  can  never  be  a  finished  scholar, 
much  less  a  good  orator.  A  faultless  style  is  of  far  less  importance 
than  a  blameless  life. 

He  imparted  religious  instruction  in  person,  exhorted  his  pupils  to 
the  duty  of  prayer,  and  accompanied  them  to  mass  daily.  With 
ascetic  inflexibility  he  locked  himself  in  his  room  every  morning,  and 
there  prayed  kneeling,  and  scourged  himself.  He  also  wont  often  to 
the  confessional.  The  poor  and  the  sick  he  assisted  by  every  means 
in  his  power,  and  he  was  utterly  heedless  of  wealth.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  he  was  held  in  the  highest  esteem,  not  only  as  an  educator  but 
also  as  a  man.  When  Pope  Eugene  IV.  was  entreated  by  a  monk 
for  permission  to  enter  Vittorino's  school,  he  replied,  "  Go,  my  son, 
with  good  will  do  we  put  you  under  the  charge  of  the  godliest  and 
holiest  of  all  living  men.*^  His  great  temperance,  joined  to  the  reg- 
ular bodily  exercise  which  he  took  among  his  pupils,  secured  him 
vigorous  health  even  to  his  closing  days.  He  died  without  a  sigh, 
and  with  a  serene  smile  upon  his  lips,  in  the  C8th  year  of  his  life, 

in  1440. 

3.    Manuscript'CoUeeting,     Comno   di   Medici,     Nichola$    V,     T'ht    Firtt 

Printed  Book», 

While  teachers  and  educators,  like  Guarino  and  Vittorino,  were 
displaying  the  highest  intellectual  animation  and  energy  in  the  pro- 
motion of  classical  learning,  there  arose  at  the  same  time  a  necessity 
for  much  labor  that  was  chiefly  mechanical.  We  have  seen  that,  in 
Petrarch's  day,  cojues  of  the  ancient  classics  were  exceedingly  scarce. 
But  in  the  15th  century  a  most  eager  rivalry  was  manifested  to  collect 

At  Uiii  poiDt  in  the  Darntion  occura  the  verae  which  we  quote,  m  follows  :— 

"  Ad  Marnnis  mausoleum 
Ductus  fudit  f  uper  eutn 
Piae  rorem  Iscrymn : 
Qufm  te,  inquit,rtddidla8eiii 
Si  te  vivum  inTeniNipm, 
Poetarum  mazime ! " 
*  Traly  was  celebrated  in  the  IGth  and  IGth  centuries  for  manj  ruch  accomplinhed  and 
learn^d  Mies.    WitneM  Ilippolyta  Vittoria  Colonna.    In  this  we  are  reminded  uf  Goethe's 
Priocess  Eleonore,  the  sludeut  of  Plato. 
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minoscripts,  and  neither  paios  nor  expense  were  spared  in  the  pursuit 
Sajs  Fabronius,  ^  Scholars  were  like  hounds,  snuffing  at,  and  prjing 
into,  every  nook  and  corner." 

Cosmo  and  Lorenzo  di  Medici  ranked  foremost  among  the  collect- 
ors ;  next  after  them  came  Pope  Nicholas  V.  The  Medici  expended 
large  sums  for  this  purpose,  and  availed  themselves  therein  of  their 
extensive  mercantile  relations.  Aurispa  brought  back  to  Cosmo,  as 
the  fruits  of  one  journey,  238  manuscripts.  And  when  Cosmo^s 
friend,  Nicoli,  bequeathed  400  raanuHcripts  to  the  city  of  Florence, 
Cosmo  built,  at  an  outlay  of  76,000  ducats,  a  library -edifice,  iu  which 
in  the  year  1444  those  manuscripts  were  de|>osited.  This  was  the 
origin  of  the  Medicean  Library.  Subsequently  Lorenzo  di  Medici 
dispatched  John  Lascaris  at  two  separate  periods  to  Greece,  to  pur- 
chase manuscripts;  during  the  second  journey  he  collected  200, 
mostly  from  Mount  Athos. 

In  the  arrangement  of  the  library,  Cosmo  was  assisted  by  Thomas 
Sarzano,  the  same  person  who  afterward,  in  1447,  under  the  name 
of  Nicholas  V.,  filled  the  papal  chair.  Nicholas  bore  sway  but  eight 
years,  until  1455;  yet  within  this  period  occurred  the  conquest  of 
Constantinople  by  the  Turks,  in  consequence  of  which  event  Greek 
scholars  and  Greek  manuscripts  poured  in  great  numbers  into  Italy. 
Nicholas  appears  to  have  collected  5,000  manuscripts,  thus  laying  the 
foundation  of  the  famed  Vatican  Library. 

About  this  period  also  Cardinal  Bessarion,  whom  we  shall  have  occa- 
sion to  know  more  particularly  hereafter,  sent  a  number  of  manuscripts 
to  Venice,  and  with  these  commenced  the  formation  of  the  Library  of 
St  Mark. 

Multitudes  of  scribes  too  were  actively  employed  in  neatly  tran- 
scribing manuscripts,  thus  increasing  their  number,  and  in  this  work 
the  most  learned  men  did  not  liositate  to  engage.  The  youthful 
John  of  Ravenna,  when  be  formed  the  sudden  resolution  to  leave 
Petrarch,  and  was  asked  by  the  latter  what  impelled  him  to  go,  re- 
plied with  tears,  "  Nothing  but  my  unwillingness  to  write  any  more ; 
I  can  never  again  be  persuaded  to  copy  manuscripts."  And  Ambrose 
Traversari  lamented  that  the  constant  use  of  the  pen  had  brought  on 
spasms  in  his  fingers  and  pains  in  his  arms. 

We  have  here  an  intimation  of  the  delight  with  which  the  inven- 
tion of  printing  must  have  been  welcomed  by  the  scholars  of  Italy. 
They  had  made  large  collections  of  manuscripts.  And  when  these 
came  to  be  printed,  they  collected  them  with  care,  and  selected  only 
the  most  approved  texts  for  publication.  At  Florence,  Virgil  was  the 
first  book  printed.  This  was  in  the  year  1472.  The  Juntas  ac- 
<|uired   a   high   reputation    there   as  printers.     At  Rome,  German 
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printers  established  themselves,  and  the  earliest  work  printed  by  them 
was  Lactautius.  The  Greek.gramroar  of  Lascaris,  printed  at  Milan  in 
1476,  was  the  first  Greek  book  which  was  issued  in  Italy.  But 
among  all  the  printers  of  that  age  the  learned  Aldus  Manutius  of 
Venice  stands  foremost.  And  Venice  far  excelled  all  the  cities  of 
Italy  in  the  number  of  works  published  there  during  the  1 6th  cen- 
tury. For  it  amounted  to  2835,  while  all  the  other  cities  together 
could  show  but  2000. 

4.     The  Platonic  Academy.     Oreek  PhUologista. 

After  the  digression  which  we  have  now  made,  we  will  cast  our 
glance  again  at  the  most  eminent  philologists  of  that  epoch.  Tliere 
were  however  so  many  of  them,  that  I  shall  only  notice  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  and  most  active.  I  have  already  stated  that,  after 
Emanuel  Chrysoloras,  many  other  Greeks  migrated  to  Italy.  The 
Council  of  Ferrara  of  the  year  1438,  and  that  in  the  following  year 
changed  its  sittings  to  Florence,  had  in  view  a  union  between  the 
Greek  and  the  Western  churches.  The  Greek  emperor,  John  Palseo- 
logus  VII.,  came  to  Ferrara  in  person,  bringing  with  him  Greek  schol- 
ars of  note.  Among  these  was  Gemistus  Pletho,  a  profound  student 
of  Plato.  Cosmo  di  Medici  induced  Gemistus  to  deliver  lectures  at 
Florence  upon  the  Platonic  philosophy.  Hitherto  in  Italy,  as  in  the 
rest  of  learned  Europe,  the  Aristotelian  scholastic  philosophy  had 
reigned  supreme,  and  Plato  was  known  only  by  name.  But  now 
Cosmo  was  completely  won  over  to  Plato,  and  with  him  many  Flor- 
entine scholars,  and  he  founded  a  Platonic  academy.  The  youthful  Mar- 
silius  Ficinus,  son  of  a  surgeon,  he  set  apart  wholly  to  the  study  of 
Plato ;  and  Ficinus  applied  himself  to  his  task  with  such  effect  that 
his  Latin  translation  of  Plato^s  writings  are  held  to  this  day  in  high 
esteem.  He  translated  moreover  the  new  Platonists.  Bessarion  of 
Trebizond,  a  scholar  of  Gemistus  and  like  him  a  Platonist,  was  also 
a  member  of  the  Council  of  Ferrara.  Originally  Archbishop  of  Nice, 
he  went  over  to  the  Western  Church,  was  made  a  cardinal,  and  lived 
mostly  in  Venice. 

Still  earlier  than  Bessarion,  George  of  Trebizond  came  to  Italy. 
He  was  a  most  devoted  adherent  of  Aristotle,  and  he  wrote  an  essay 
in  disparagement  of  Plato.*  To  this  Bessarion  replied.f  There  now 
commenced  a  hot  contest  between  the  enthusiastic  Platonists,  the 
Florentines  especially,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  defenders  of  Aristo- 
telian scholasticism  on  the  other.  More  closely  regarded,  it  appears 
to  have  been  the  old  battle  commenced  by  Petrarch,  though  in  an- 
other guise.     The  beauty  of  Plato^s  sentiments,  and  the  poetic  ele- 

'**CamparatioinUrAri§lolekm§tPtat9Hem.**       ^  "  tt  cabmmieUrem  PUUonie,'* 
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ment  rccognizod  in  him,  were  bis  chief  attractions  in  the  eyes  of  the 
philologists.* 

5.     JtalianB — Philelphu9,  Poggiut^  Lavrentiua  Valla, 

The  reader  htis  already  been  introduced  to  four  native-born  Italians, 
John  of  Ravenna,  Guarino,  Vittorino,  and  Marsilius  Ficinus.  To 
these  we  will  now  add  others  of  eminence. 

Francis  Philelphus,  who  was  born  in  1398,  at  Tolentino,  became 
so  early  mature  that  he  was  invited  when  in  his  twentieth  year  to 
give  public  instruction  at  Venice.  In  the  year  1420  he  went  to 
Greece  and  to  Constantinople,  there  learned  Greek  under  John,  the  son 
of  Emanuel  Chrysoloras,  was  promoted  to  great  honor  by  the  Em- 
perors Manuel  and  John  Paloeologus,  and  sent  on  embassies  to  Sultan 
Amurath  and  the  EmjKjror  Sigisinund.  lie  did  not  return  to  Venice 
until  1427  ;  and  in  1428,  through  the  influence  of  Cosmo  di  Medici, 
he  went  to  Florence.  From  that  place  he  wrote  thus  to  Aurispa : — 
**  Florence  is  a  delightful  city,  and  all  its  inhabitants  pay  me  atten- 
tion ;  my  name  is  in  every  mouth ;  and  when  I  pass  through  the 
streets,  not  only  the  first  citizens,  but  even  the  most  noble  ladies,  make 
way  for  me  in  reverence.  I  have  daily  toward  four  hundred  auditors, 
and  these  mostly  the  elder  men  and  members  of  the  senate.  Cosmo 
has  visited  me,  not  once  alone  but  repeatedly."  A  short  time  after 
this  he  became  most  bitterly  hostile  toward  Cosmo,  especially  after 
the  latter  had  been  banished  from  the  city.  On  this  account  it  was 
that  he  left  Florence  in  1434,  when  Cosmo  returned.  He  next  lived 
for  a  long  period  at  Milan;  and,  in  1474,  Six tus  IV.  induced  him, 
by  the  offer  of  500  ducats  yearly,  to  come  to  Rome.  From  thence, 
having  Ix'come  many  years  previous  reconciled  to  Cosmo,  he  returned, 
at  the  instance  of  Lorenzo  di  Medici,  to  Florence,  where  he  died  in 
1481,  in  his  83d  year. 

Philelphus  wjis  actively  employed  even  to  his  extreme  old  age  in 
comniuniciiting  the  choicest  instruction ;  even  in  his  77th  year  he 
lectured  at  Kome  with  the  highest  eclat  upon  Cicero's  ^^Tusculan  Ques^ 
tions.'^  At  the  same  time  he  carried  on  an  extensive  correspondence,* 
and  translated  many  of  the  writings  of  Aristotle,  Xenophon,  Plutarch, 
and  other  (f reek  authors  into  Latin.  His  "  Convivia  ''*  are  conver- 
sations upon  subjects  drawn  from  the  literature  of  the  ancients ;  io 

*  Besides  the  Greeks  already  named,  the  following  attained  to  eminence :— Theodore  Gaia, 
viho  w.-iK  b>rn  at  The!c<alonica  in  139'S.  anil  died  in  1478.  He  composed  a  Greek  grammar, 
and  tranfilate<l  Aristotle's  History  of  AnimaU  and  Theophrastus'  Historj  of  Plants.  Of 
John  Arj^yropului*,  of  Constantinople,  we  shall  speak  further  on.  His  successor  in  teachinf 
at  Floretici' Wiis  I)(  nifiriiis  Chalcoiidyles,  who  however  was  supplanted  by  Politian,  and 
died  nt  Milan,  in  1511,  at  the  age  of  87.  He  edited  the  Florentine  edition  of  Homer  of  Um 
year  14S8. 

1  Epibtolarum,  libri  XXXVII.     Paris,  1503. 

>  Couvivioruni,  libri  II.,  de  muUarum  ortu  et  incremcnto  dif^UiuuniD. 
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his  satires^  he  sought  retaliation  for  insults  to  his  vanity ;  he  also 
wrote  fables'  in  elegiac  verse. 

The  character  of  Philelphus  appears  to  have  been  despicable.  His 
vanity  was  excessive,  and  his  disposition  was  bitter  and  revengeful. 
lie  was  profligate  too,  if  we  are  to  admit  as  true  a  tithe  of  what  we 
are  told  of  him  by  another  profligate  character,  viz., 

PoGOius  Braociolini.  Poggius  was  born  in  1380,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Arczzo,  and  was  a  scholar  of  John  of  Ravenna  and  of 
Emanuel  Chrysoloras.  From  1402  to  1453  he  was  a  member  of  tlie 
papal  chancery,  then  government-secretary  of  the  city  of  Florence 
till  his  decease  in  1459.  He  was  never  a  teacher,  and  his  chief  merit 
consisted  in  discoveries  of  ancient  classics.  Among  other  manuscripts 
brought  to  light  by  him  was  Quintilian.  This  he  found  at  St.  Gall. 
In  1415  he  was  present  at  the  Council  of  Constance.  In  a  letter  to 
Leonard  Aretinus  he  gives  a  graphic  description,  as  an  eye-witness, 
of  the  last  days  of  Jerome  of  Prague.  On  leaving  Constance,  he 
Tidted  the  baths  of  Baden,  in  Switzerland.  In  the  same  letter  in 
which  the  pleasure-seeking  man  describes  the  innocent  gambols  of  the 
Swiss  women — and  at  reading  which  one  might  imagine  himself 
transported  amid  the  early  sqcnes  of  Tahiti — he  mentions  the  instruc- 
tions in  Hebrew,  which  he  was  privileged  to  receive  from  a  Jewish 
proselyte.  **  If  this  study,"  he  writes,  "  is  not  from  my  point  of  >'iew 
useful  to  increase  my  knowledge  of  philosophy,  it  nevertheless  enlarges 
the  field  of  my  scholarship  in  this  respect,  viz.,  that  by  means  of  it 
I  am  able  to  lay  bare  the  method  of  interpretation  employed  by  St. 
Jerome.'*  The  Germans  passed  with  Poggius,  as  with  most  of  the 
Italians  of  that  day,  for  barbarians. 

The  clergy  and  the  monks  he  could  not  speak  of  but  with  indigna- 
tion. "  Of  the  cardinals,"  he  writes,  "  I  scarcely  dare  express  my 
opinion.  It  were  to  be  desired  that  those  who  wear  such  exalted 
honors  would  spend  less  of  their  energy  in  amassing  wealth,  and  in 
the  perversion  of  justice  and  judgment.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
the  bishops." 

''There  is  a  class  of  monks  called  the  'begging  friars,'  although 
they  would  seem  to  bring  others  to  poverty,  while  they  themselves 
are  idle,  living  upon  the  hard  earnings  of  their  fellow -men.  They 
are  a  conceited  and  useless  generation,  that  only  take  up  their  sacred 
calling  as  a  cloak  for  their  vices.'' 

Besides  letters,  we  have  from  the  hand  of  Poggius  speeches,  con- 
versations, {historia  convivales^  and  treatises  upon  various  topics. 
His  defamatory  attacks  upon  Philelphus  and  Laurentius  Valla  muHe 
no  small  stir ;  there  was  no  baseness  of  which  ho  did  not  accuse 

1  SatjrranuD  hceatohlichou  dtcatltt  drctm.       t  Frmnewei  Fhiklpbi  Fmbulae,  14M. 
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them,  and  many  of  the  allegatioDs  are  too  foul-mouthed  to  translate. 
Philelphus  indeed  had  laid  himself  open  to  a  large  share  of  the 
charges  ;  Valhi,  on  the  contrary,  in  his  rejoinders,  triumphantly  con- 
victed his  antagonist  of  falsehood.  He  had  grievously  offended  the 
vain  Poggius  by  some  criticisms  which  he  had  made  upon  the  Latin- 
ity  of  the  latter.  The  invectives  which  were  thus  called  out  fill  six- 
ty-three folio  pages  ;  we  are  amazed  at  the  torrent  of  words  which 
pour  from  the  blackguard^s  mouth. 

Aside  from  the  consideration  of  the  truth  or  the  falsity  of  these 
polemical  essays,  they  certainly  do  not  support  the  often  quoted  sen- 
timent contained  in  the  following  lines  : — 

**  Didiciu€  fideliter  tartet 
EmoUit  mores  ;  nee  einii  eeee  feroey 

**  A  thorough  intellectual  discipline  softens  the  manners ;  nor  does  it 
consist  with  rudeness.*' 

On  the  contrary  they  prove  but  too  clearly  the  lamentable  state 
into  which  religion  had  fallen  in  Italy,  when  the  most  finished  scholars 
of  that  day — men  whom  not  only  princes  and  kings  but  even  popes 
deigned  to  honor — when  such  men  as  these  could  write  in  such  a 
coarse,  despicable,  and  61thy  manner. 

And  the  same  Poggius,  who  reproached  his  antagonist  with  sins 
against  chastity,  was  himself  the  author  of  the  "  FaceticB,*  a  collection 
of  extremely  low  and  sensual  jokes.  With  justice  did  Valla  affirm 
that  he  would  not  defile  his  mouth  and  his  pages  with  citations  from 
the  obscenities  of  Poggius,  but  would  choose  rather  to  pass  them  over 
in  silence,  even  at  the  risk  of  being  branded  as  a  traducer.  And 
what  reply  did  Poggius  make  to  him  on  this  point  ?  No  other,  ex- 
cept to  scoff  in  the  grossest  terms  at  his  austerity,  and  to  boast  that 
his  own  elegant  production  had  been  circulated  not  merely  through 
the  whole  of  Italy,  but  also  in  France,  Germany,  Spain,  and  England. 
And  this,  alas!  was  no  empty  boast;  for  within  the  short  space 
between  the  years  1470  and  1500  there  appeared  no  fewer  than 
twenty  editions  of  this  work. 

Laurentius  Valla  was  born  at  Rome,  in  1415.  Ilis  most  im- 
portant philological  work  was  the  **  Elegantice  Latini  SermonxB^  in 
six  books.  In  the  preface  to  the  first  book  he  praises  the  ancestors 
of  the  Romans,  (majores  nostroSj)  in  that  they  were  not  merely  con- 
querors, but  that  they  extended  the  empire  of  the  Latin  language 
over  vast  realms.  "Great  is  the  divinity  of  the  Latin  tongue,"  he 
thus  expresses  himself,  **for  it  has  been  enshrined  through  all  thsse 
many  centnries,  by  foreigners,  by  barbarians,  by  enemies  even ;  hence 
ought  we  Romans  rather  to  rejoice  that  to  mourn.     True  indeed  we 
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have  lost  Rome,  and  we  have  lost  empire,  though  (it  should  be  said,) 
not  from  any  fault  of  ours,  but  in  obedience  to  the  behest  of  time ; 
nevertheless,  by  the  might  of  this  more  glorious  dominion,  we  yet  rule 
over  a  great  portion  of  the  globe.  Italy  is  ours,  Spain  is  ours,  and  so 
are  Germany,  Pannonia,  Dalmatia,  Illyricum,  and  many  other  lands. 
For  where  the  Roman  tongue  luis  left  its  impress,  there  is  the  Roman 
Empire:' 

"  But  grief  and  shame  overwhelm  me  when  I  consider  that  for 
many  centuries  none  have  spoken,  nor  have  any  understood,  Latin." 
"Yet,"  he  continues,  "  the  time  is  at  hand  when  the  Latin  shall  again 
flourish.  And,  out  of  regard  for  my  country,  I  will  labor  for  this 
consummation,  and  will  strive  beyond  others  to  become  a  reformer  of 
her  languages." 

His  work  contains  most  excellent  grammatical  notes,  especially 
upon  synonyms.  It  met  with  such  general  applause  as  to  reach  it.s 
59th  edition  between  the  years  1471  and  1536.  Valla  also  translated 
Herodotus  and  Thucydides. 

He  was  the  first  to  apply  the  newly  revived  classical  philology  to 
the  interpretation  of  the  New  Testament,  and  he  likewise  wrote  crit- 
ical notes  upon  the  Vulgate,  and  emended  many  passages  of  the 
same. 

His  controversy  with  Poggius  we  have  mentioned  already;  he 
moreover  defended  Quintilian  against  George  of  Trebizond,  who  in  his 
ardor  for  Cicero  had  decried  the  former. 

Valla's  treatise  ^Defalso  crediia  et  ementita  Constantini  donatione^^ 
made  great  commotion,  as  it  contained  most  severe  censures  of  the 
popes,  especially  of  their  grasping  after  temporal  dominion.  "  To  the 
power  of  the  keys,  which  was  bestowed  by  the  Lord,"  he  said,  "noth- 
ing can  be  added.  Who  is  not  content  with  this,  must  seek  what  he 
desires  from  the  devil,  who  once  made  bold  to  offer  to  our  Lord  all 
the  kingdoms  of  this  world,  if  he  would  but  fall  down  and  worship 
him.  The  pope  resorts  to  war  for  temporal  aggrandizement.  AH 
piety  di$ap|)ear8,  and  wicked  men  appeal  in  their  own  justification  to 
the  example  of  the  pope.  Simony  prevails.  The  scribes  and  phar- 
isees  sit  in  Moses'  seat.  Does  this  pomp  and  glitter  befit  the  humil- 
ity that  should  characterize  the  vicegerent  of  Christ  ?  " 

He  defended  Epicurus,*  and  thereby  drew  upon  himself  the  con- 
demnation of  the  theologians  of  Rome,  and  was  obliged  to  flee  to  King 
Alphonso  of  Naples.  Here  again  ho  narrowly  escaped  being  burned 
at  the  stake  by  the  Inquisition.    But  when  Nicholas  V.  became  pope 


*  In  lilf  eMay  "  De  vero  bono,"    The  treatiM  *<  Dt  libera  arbitrio  »  was  UkewiM  aMalled. 
In  rq»lj  be  wrote  the  **  VaUa  pro  m  et  contra  ealumniatorta  tut  Eu^enium  I Y.  apologia." 
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be  returned  to  Rome,  where  he  died  in  1465,  in  his  50th  year.     In 

his  epitaph  he  is  styled  canon  and  papal  secretary. 

6.     Lorenzo  di  Medici^  Fieimuty  ArgyropuluSy  Sandintu^  Politian^  Picu§  di 

Mirandola. 

Cosmo  di  Medici  died  in  1564,  in  the  '75th  year  of  his  age. 
Machiavelli  says  of  him,  "  Cosmo's  enemies  mourned  for  him  as 
well  as  his  friends,"  and  Machiavelli  was  himself  an  enemy  of  the 
Medici.  Here  is  not  the  place  to  speak  of  Cosmo's  merits  as  a  states- 
man ;  but  how  he  founded  expensive  and  choice  libraries,  collected 
works  of  art,  patronized  scholars  and  artists,  and  built  churches  and 
palaces,  we  have  already  narrated. 

Cosmo  was  succeeded  in  the  government  by  his  son  Peter  di  Medici. 
Petor  died  in  1 469 ;  his  son  and  successor,  the  grandson  of  Cosmo, 
was  the  famous  Lorenzo. 

Lorenzo  di  Medici  was  favored  with  the  best  of  teachers.  One 
of  these,  Marsilius  Ficinus,  we  have  already  met  with  ;  he  was  the 
same  whom  Cosmo  caused  to  be  educated  for  the  study  of  Plato, 
lie  communicated  his  own  love  for  Plato  to  Lorenzo,  under  whom  the 
Platonic  acaJemy  founded  by  Cosmo  continued  to  flourish.  And  we 
find  among  the  Italian  poems  of  Lorenzo  some  of  the  Platonic  cast. 

Besides  Marsilius,  the  Platonist,  John  Argyropulus,  an  Aristotelian, 
was  one  of  Lorenzo's  teachers.     So  too  was 

Christopher  Landinus,  who  was  born  at  Florence,  in  1420,  and 
studied  under  Carl  Aretino.  In  the  year  1457,  Landinus  became  a 
professor  of  rhetoric  and  poetics,  and  had  many  pupils.  His  Latin 
poems  are  less  widely  known  than  his  commentaries  on  Horace,  Vir- 
gil, and  Dante.  Pliny's  Natural  History  he  translated  into  Italian. 
His  "  Camaldunensian  Questions"  are  in  imitation  of  the  "  Tuscu- 
Ian''''  of  Ciceroi     Ho  died  in  1504,  in  the  80th  year  of  his  age. 

In  addition  to  these  three  teachers,  Lorenzo  enjoyed  the  society  of 
two  younger  friends,  who  were  men  of  high  distinction,  namely,  An- 
gelius  Politianus  and  Picus  di  Mirandola. 

Anoelius  Politianus  (or  Ambrogini)  was  the  son  of  a  poor 
jurist,  and  was  bom  at  Monte  Palciano,  in  1434.  When  a  boy  of 
only  thirteen,  being  six  years  younger  than  Lorenzo,  he  inscribed  to 
him  a  Latin  epigram,  in  which  he  lamented  his  own  poverty.  In 
consequence  of  this,  he  was  received  into  Lorenzo's  family,  and,  in 
company  with  him,  was  instructed  by  Ficinus  and  Landinus.  But 
lie  came  into  much  higher  favor  through  an  Italian  poem  upon  the 
knightly  victory  of  Julian,  the  brother  of  Lorenzo. 

In  later  y^ars  Lorenzo  intrusted  to  Politian  the  education  of  his 
sons  Peter  and  John  ;  the  latter  of  whom  is  better  known  as  Leo  X. 
In  1480  Politian  became  a  teacher  of  Greek  and  Roman  literature 
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at  Florence.  He  read  comments  upon  many  of  tlie  classics,  Aristotle 
among  the  number.  This  was  objected  to ;  it  was  said  of  him,  that 
he  had  never  devoted  himself  to  philosophy,  and  yet  offered  to  teach 
what  he  had  not  learned.  To  this  he  replied  as  follows  : — *'  I  profess 
to  be  an. expositor  of  Aristotle,  not  a  philosopher.  Were  I  interpret- 
er to  a  king,  I  would  not  therefore  imagine  myself  a  king.  Servicus 
and  Aristarchus  did  not  claim  to  be  poets.  The  office  of  a  gram- 
marian is  to  comment  upon  writings  generally,  whatever  may  be  their 
subject"  That  in  his  capacity  as  grammarian  he  made  himself  troub- 
lesome to  the  scholastics,  '*  who,*^  as  he  said,  "  were  naturally  enough 
inimical  to  writers  whose  elegant  diction  was  the  very  reverse  of  their 
own,"  his  we  see  clearly  by  his  own  testimony.  "  I  once  waded 
through,"  he  writes,  **  some  of  the  commentaries  on  Aristotle,  which 
those  philosophers  extol  so  highly  ;  and  truly  what  monstrosities  did 
I  find  them  to  be  1  I  also  compared  the  Greek  Aristotle  with  the 
Teutonic,  {cum  Teuionico,)  that  is  to  say,  the  most  finished  with  the 
most  unformed  and  expressionless,  and  ah !  how  altered  did  he  ap- 
pear I  I  saw  him,  and  it  pained  me  so  to  see  him,  not  in  a  masterly 
manner  transferred  from  the  Greek,  but  barbarously  distorted,*  so  that 
DO  trace  of  the  real  Aristotle  could  be  gleaned  from  tlie  translation. 
And  yet  these  blockheads  do  not  blush  to  assume  the  name  of  phil- 
osophers." 

Here  again  we  behold  the  warfare  between  scholastic  and  classical 
learning.  The  grammarian  convicted  the  philosopher  of  not  under- 
standing Aristotle  in  the  least,  and  thus,  by  removing  the  corner-stone 
of  the  philosophical  edifice,  caused  it  to  tumble  into  ruins. 

At  that  time  there  subsisted  a  great  jealousy  between  the  Greek 
and  the  Italian  scholars.  "  It  is  incredible  "  says  Politian,  ^  how  re- 
luctant are  the  Greeks  to  share  with  us  Latins  (Latinos  homines,) 
their  language  and  erudition.  They  imagine  they  have  the  kernel, 
and  they  say  that  we  have  the  shell.**  On  the  contrary  he  said,  in  a 
speech  delivered  at  Florence,  **  Florentines,  in  your  city  has  Greek 
learning,  which  long  ago  has  gone  to  decay  in  Greece  herself,  again  so 
revived  and  bloomed  that  some  of  your  fellow-citizens  publicly  teach 
Greek  literature,  and  boys  of  the  noblest  families — a  thing  unheard 
of  within  a  thousand  years  in  Italy — speak  the  Attic  dialect  with 
such  purity  and  grace  that  Athens  appears  to  be  transported  to 
Florence.** 

Politian  was  exceedingly  indignant  when  Argyropulus  asserted  that 
Cicero  neither  understood  philosophy  nor  yet  Greek.     He  held  it,  ho 

*  **JV(m  eoHver$um  e  Qnteo  ted  plane pervertum  "  are  ttit  word*  of  Politian.  B7  Teutonic 
Im  donbclets  meant  not  German,  tnit  aobolMtie  Latin.  Hermolaiia  called  the  achoIaMica 
**  T^MlOfiet  et  Gtrmani."  It  ia  not  to  be  auppoaed  that  Politian  underatood  the  lanfiiaf e  of 
tlie  GiTmana,  who  were  then  drapiaed  aa  bArt>arlana. 
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said,  to  be  his  duty  and  the  duty  of  every  "  Latin  professor  to  defend 
the  reputation  of  Cicero.  Yet  he  was  by  no  means  a  Ciceronian  in 
the  restricted  sense  of  that  term/*  This  is  evident  from  a  letter  of 
his  to  Paul  Cortcsius.  Cortcsius  had  sent  him  a  collection  of  letters, 
which  the  former  proposed  to  edit  "  I  return  you,"  writes  Politian, 
"  the  letters,  and  to  speak  frankly  I  have  wasted  in  their  perusal  many 
golden  hours.  I  do  not  wholly  agree  with  your  sentiments  upon 
style.  For,  as  I  hear,  that  style  alone  meets  with  your  approval  which 
bears  the  features  of  Cicero.  But  I  prefer  the  face  of  a  bull  or  a  lion 
before  that  of  an  ape,  notwithstanding  the  latter  more  nearly  resem- 
bles that  of  a  man.  According  to  Seneca,  the  early  orators  were  by 
no  means  like  to  one  another,  and  Quintilian  made  sport  of  such  as 
imagined  themselves  cousins  to  Cicero,  when  they  had  closed  their 
periods  with  ^ ease  videatur,^  Horace  too  satirized  those  imitators^ 
who  were  imitators  merely,  and  who  composed  upon  a  model,  speaking, 
like  parrots  and  magy^ies,  words  that  they  did  not  understand.  What 
such  persons  wrote  had  neither  force  nor  life;  it  was  false  to  nature, 
unconnected,  and  pointless."  He  then  proceeds  to  advise  Cortcsius, 
to  the  effect  that,  after  he  has  spent  much  time  in  the  perusal  of  Cic- 
ero and  other  good  books,  has  digested  them,  and  so  become  pos- 
sessed of  a  rich  store  of  knowledge,  then  he  may  cut  himself  loose 
from  his  painful  dependence  on  Cicero,  and  boldly  venture  to  be- 
come original.  **  He  who  in  running  strives  to  tread  in  the  footsteps 
of  the  man  before  him  can  not  run  well,  neither  can  he  write  well 
who  has  not  the  courage  to  deviate  from  a  given  model.  In  short,  it  is 
an  indication  of  a  barren  intellect  in  any  writer,  when  he  never  creates, 
but  only  imitates."  Cortesius  was  naturally  enough  somewhat  dis- 
pleased at  the  tenor  of  .this  reply.  In  the  year  1484  Politian  accom- 
panied a  Florentine  embassy,  sent  to  congratulate  Innocent  VHI.  on 
his  accession  to  the  throne :  in  1492  he  composed  for  Sienna  a  con- 
gratulatory address  to  Alexander  VI. 

Politian  was  honored  and  applauded  by  his  cotcmporaries  in  a 
remarkable  degree,  and  his  Italian  productions  received  as  much  favor 
as  did  his  Latin.  The  collection  of  essays  which  he  entitled  "  J/t#- 
cellanea^^  won  him  especial  notice.  It  is  chiefly  occupied  with  expo- 
sitions of  different  passages  from  the  classics.  "  When  I  hear  or  read 
you,*'  Acciarius  wrote  to  him,  "  I  no  longer  envy  the  ancient  Romans. 
Let  them  delight  themselves  in  their  Cicero,  we  will  glory  in  ours," 
The  following  expressions  of  a  certain  Pulcius,  in  respect  to  the  "Jifw- 
cf/Zf/nm,"  are  quite  of  a  serio-comic  cast.  "  That  you  may  l>e  con- 
vinced," he  writes  to  Politian,  "  that  I  regard  the  immortality  of  your 
work  as  a  thing  established,  I  confess  to  you  that  I  envy  Ugolincis 
and  many  of  my  cotcmporaries  and  friends  not  a  little,  because  their 
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names  have  been  introduced  into  the  excellent  preface  to  your  book, 
thereby  to  be  handed  down  to  posterity,  and  with  yourself  to  become 
immortal  and  renowned.  Had.  I  thought  of  it  earlier,  I  would,  by 
request,  or  by  bribe,  {aut  pretio  etiam,)  in  short,  by  all  manner  of 
solicitation,  have  endeavored  to  secure  a  mention  among  this  hon- 
ored century."  We  can  scarcely  trust  our  eyes  when  we  read  this 
sentence. 

Yet  Politian  found  some  opponents.  George  Merula,  of  Milan, 
was  about  to  commence  an  acrimonious  controversy  with  him  on  the 
subject  of  the  Miscellanies,  but  was  interrupted  by  death  ;  and  Scala 
reproved  him  for  straining  after  obscure  terms. 

In  short  he  was  attacked  by  some,  and  by  some  defended.  Was  it 
to  be  wondered  at,  that  a  man  like  him,  who  was  conscious  of  his  supe- 
riority, and  who  was  beyond  measure  applauded  by  his  cotemporaries, 
should  become  giddy  and  vainglorious  ?  IIow  vainglorious,  his  let- 
ter to  Matthias  Corvinus,  king  of  llungary,  will  amply  show.  '*  I 
have  taught,"  he  says,  '^  Latin  literature  for  many  years,  as  all  do 
know,  with  universal  satisfaction,  and  even  the  Greek  I  have  publicly 
commented  on  with  at  least  as  much  approbation  as  any  native 
Grecian ;  a  thing,  so  far  as  I  know,  and  I  say  it  boldly,  unprecedented 
with  any  of  us  Latins  for  a  thousand  years.  I  have  moreover  suc- 
cessfully employed  my  pen  upon  all  conceivable  subjects ;  so  that  I 
deserve — I  blush  to  say  it,  although  it  is  an  admitted  truth — I  deserve, 
I  say,  the  praises  of  all  the  eminent  scholars  of  the  agc.^  Next  he 
specifies  all  the  various  things  that  he  deems  himself  competent  to  do  ; 
as  '*  to  translate  Greek  classics,  to  immortalize  the  paintings  and  statues 
of  the  king  in  poems,  to  write  histories  of  wars  or  annals  of  peaceful 
tiroes  in  Latin  or  in  Greek,  in  prose  or  in  undying  verse,  and  more- 
over to  enliven  earnest  philosophy  with  a  sprinkling  of  jest*'  Pol- 
itian was  addicted  to  the  worst  species  of  licentiousness.  Nor  did  he 
attempt  to  conceal  his  shame  in  the  least.  Some  of  his  poems  in 
fact  far  outgo  in  prurience  and  filth  the  worst  productions  of  Horace. 
Witness  his  mocking  verses  addressed  to  an  old  woman.  And  is  not 
it  something  more  than  accident  that  has  assigned  to  this  abominable 
lyric  a  place  directly  before  two  hymns  to  the  Virgin  Mary  ?  It  was 
characteristic  of  Politian,  the  teacher  of  Leo  X.,  yea,  it  was  charac- 
teristic moreover  of  many  of  the  most  gifted  Italians  of  that  period,  to 
join  piety  and  devotion  by  an  almost  incomprehensible  chain  of  associa- 
tion to  pure  and  unmixed  profligacy.  Can  there  be  **  no  sublimation 
without  its  precipitate  ?  " 

That  Politian  possessed  distinguished  talents,  no  one  has  ever  dis- 
puted. He  was  a  philologist  in  the  most  comprehensive  sense  of  the 
term  ;  in  his  epitaph  it  is  recorded  of  him  that  he  had  three  tongues 
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in  one  bead.*  His  delicate  sense  for  the  niceties  of  language  and 
his  extensive  learning  were  not  the  only  qualifications  that  rendered 
him  such  an  ardent  and  appreciative  commentator  upon  the  classics, 
for  he  likewise  possessed  the  faculty  of  composing,  in  an  easy  and 
graceful  style,  both  prose  and  poetry  in  Italian  as  well  as  in  Latin. 
The  stanzas  already  alluded  to  upon  the  Tournay  of  Julian  di  Medici, 
in  the  opinion  of  Bouterwek,  "  surpass  in  purity,  elegance,  and  grace 
of  expression  all  the  productions  in  verse  that  had  appeare<l  since  the 
poems  of  Petrarch." 

Politian's  literary  controversies  were  marked  by  a  greater  degree 
of  decorum  than  those  of  the  preceding  age ;  the  era  of  coarse 
brutality  had  gone  by.  The  petty  and  disgusting  vanities  and 
jealousies  of  a  Poggius  and  a  Philelphus  were  exchauged,  under  the 
influence  of  Lorenzo  di  Medici,  for  warm  and  sincere  friendships. 
Politian  loved  and  revered  both  Lorenzo  and  Ficinus,  but  above 
all  that  man  whom  in  his  admiration  he  styled  the  phoenix  of  the 
age,  viz., 

JouN  Picus,  Count  of  Miraxdola,  who  was  bom  in  1463.  While 
yet  in  his  14th  year,  he  repaired  to  Bologna,  and  there  studied  ca- 
nonical law  ;  from  his  16th  to  his  23d  year  he  traveled.  When  but 
22  years  old,  (in  1485,)  the  learned  Ilermolaus  Barbarus  wrote  to 
him  as  follows  : — *'  I  behold  in  thee  a  poet  of  distinction  and  a  most 
excellent  orator.  Once  an  Aristotelian,  thou  hast  now  become  a 
Platouist.  Greek  thou  hast  thoroughly  mastered.  Thou  knowest 
that,  within  the  many  centuries  in  which  the  study  of  the  Greek  has 
been  neglected,  not  a  single  Latin  work  of  merit  has  appeared ;  for 
I  do  not  count  among  Latin  authors  those  Germans  and  Teutons,  who 
have  not  lived  even  in  their  lifetime,  to  say  nothing  of  their  contin- 
uing to  live  after  their  death ;  though  haply,  if  any  do  survive,  it  is 
only  for  their  greater  punishment  and  disgrace.f  They  pass  for  a  low, 
uncouth,  uncultivated,  and  barbarous  horde ;  and  who  would  accept 
existence  at  such  a  price  ?  I  will  not  deny,  although  I  might  well 
do  so,  that  they  have  brought  some  useful  things  to  pass,  and  have 

*  Politianus  io  hoc  tumulo  jacei  Angelua,  UDum 
Qui  caput  et  linguae,  res  novaf  tres  habuit. 
t  That  by  these  epithets,  **  Germans  and  Teutons,"  the  scholastics  onlj  yttre  designated  Is 
manifest  from  the  laudatory  epitaph  which  Ilermolaus  composed  upon  Rudolph  Agrlcolt, 
viho  died  in  1485,  the  very  year  that  this  letter  was  written.    This  Is  the  epitaph  :— 

"  Invida  clausenint  hoc  marmore  fata  Rudolphum 

Agricolam,  Frisii  spemque  decui>que  soli, 
Scilicet  hoc  vivo  meruit  Gcrmania  laudiSf 

Quidqu'd  liabet  Latium,  Grscia  quidquid  habet." 

"Tlie  enviouH  fates  have  inclosed  within  this  marble  tomb  Rudolf  Agricola,  the  hope 
and  the  glory  of  Friesland.  While  he  lived,  Germany,  without  doubt,  deMrved  all  the  re* 
nown  that  either  Latium  or  Greece  ever  obiained."  The  Italians  appear  to  have  used 
*«  Teutons  "  in  a  sense  kindre<l  to  that  afterward  so  erroocously  applied  to  the  term  **  Gtoths.'* 

No.  18.— [Vou  VI.,  No.  3.]— 29. 
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moreover  displayed  some  iDtelligence,  learning,  and  research ;  but  it  is 
only  a  graceful  and  elegant,  or  at  least  a  pure  and  chaste  style,  that 
can  insure  lasting  renown  to  the  writer.  But  perhaps  I  have  spoken 
of  these  bears  too  much  already." 

To  this  letter  Picus  replied  substantially  as  follows : — 
^*That  which  Hermolaus  had  said  impressed  him  forcibly.     lie 
had  spent  six  years  with   Thomas,  Scotus,  and  their   felfows,  but 
had  felt  that  his  time  and  labor  were  all  lost     But  perhaps,"  he 
continues,  '*  these  scholastics  might  justify  themselves  somewhat  in 
this  manner ;  we  have  achieved  fame  before  the  days  of  Hermolaus, 
and   our  name   will  continue   to   exist  ailer  he   is  no  more — not 
however  in  the  schools  of  grammarians  and  of  boys,  but  in  the  cir- 
cles of  philosophers,  and  amid  the  fraternities  of  the  wise,  where 
their  time  is  not  thrown  away  in  tracing  the  pedigree  of  Andromache, 
or  the  history  of  the  sons  of  Niobe,  but  is  employed  rather  upon  the 
great  fundamental  truths  which  govern  both  human  and  divine  affairs. 
'^And  these,  our  contemplations,  inquiries,  and  analyses,  have  been 
characterized  by  so  much  minuteness,  subtlety,  and  acumen  as  to 
give  us  at  times  an  anxious  and  toil-worn  look,  if  indeed  one  cetn  be  too 
anxious  and  careful  in  the  search  after  truth.     Should  our  accusers 
put  us  to  the  proof,  they  would  learn  that  we  are  not  deficient  in  wis- 
dom, however  it  may  be  in  regard  to  eloquence  ;  to  disjoin  these,  the 
one  from  the  other,  is  perhaps  not  merely  excusable,  but  possibly  we 
should  be  inexcusable  if  we  united  them.     For  rouge  and  false  curls 
are  not  seemly  in  an  honorable  maiden,  but  in  a  vestal  they  are  a 
mockery.     In  fact  there  is  a  heaven-wide  difference  between  tlie  ends 
that  the  orator  and  the  philosopher  respectively  propose  to  them- 
selves."    lie  accuses  the  rhetorician's  art  of  putting  black  for  white, 
and  ■  white  for  black,  and  of  so  ensnaring  the  hearer  in  a  magical 
network  of  brilliant  periods  as  that  he  shall  see  things  not  in  their 
reality  but  only  in  the  light  in  which  the  orator  places  them.     Can 
such  an  orator  possibly  have  any  thing  in  common  with  the  philoso- 
phers, whose  sole  desire  is  to  know  the  truth  and  to  place  it  clear 
before  others  ?     For  this  purpose  a  dazzling  array  of  words  is  need- 
less and  unsuitable,  and  only  excites  mistrust.     The  harsh-toned,  bar- 
barous terms  of  the  philosophers  ought  not  to  be  condemned ;  the 
ear  is  a  good  guide  in  music,  but  not  in  philosophy — nothing  more 
powerfully  moves  and  convinces  us  than  the  reading  of  th^Holy 
Scriptures,  and  yet  these  words  which  so  overcome  us  are  simple  and 
without  any  admixture  of  art    They  live,  and  breathe,  and  full  of 
fire  they  penetrate  the  soul,  and  change  the  whole  man.     We  will 
grant  that  the  philosophers  have  wisdom  without  eloquence ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  have  not  there  been  historians,  oratorSi  and  poets  who 
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have  possessed  eloquence  without  wisdom,  being  all  tongue  and  no 
heart  ?  The  true  philosophizing  of  a  Scotus,  though  it  may  have  been 
in  bad  taste,  is  far  more  noble  than  the  elegant  untruthfulness  of  a 
Lucretius.  *'  Thus,"  says  Picus,  **  might  these  barbarian  philosophers 
exculpate  themselves/'  As  for  his  unsparing  attack  upon  eloquence, 
it  was  only  made  to  call  out  a  defense  from  Hermolaus,  for  his  own 
feelings  and  his  very  nature  itself  were  repugnant  to  such  an  attack. 
"  Yet,"  he  concludes,  "  to  say  the  truth,  I  am  provoked  with  the  airs 
assumed  by  certain  grammatists,  who,  if  they  light  upon  two  or  three 
new  derivations,  take  occasion  to  boast  of  their  own  greatness,  and  to 
undervalue  the  philosophers.  *  Your  philosophers,'  they  say,  *  are 
beneath  our  notice.'     *  Dogs  are  no  judges  of  Falernian.' " 

But  Uermolaus  regarded  this  letter  of  Picus  as  a  jocose  and  highly 
eloquent  attack  upon  eloquence,  and  moreover  as  an  equally  eloquent 
apology  for  rough  and  uncultivated  philosophers  ;  yet  these  latter,  he 
said,  would  not  thank  Picus  at  all  for  pressing  the  art  of  rhetoric  into 
the  defense  of  their  cause,  while  they  were  themselves  striving  to 
overthrow  this  art  by  every  means  in  their  power.  It  is  nevertheless 
evident  that  this  attack  upon  eloquence  and  defense  of  the  scholastics 
was  no  mere  jest  with  Picus,  although,  as  he  informs  us,  he  wrote  thus 
somewhat  against  the  promptings  of  his  own  nature.  This  appears 
unmistakably  from  the  nine  hundred  Theses  which  in  the  ensuing  year, 
1486,  he  posted  up  at  Rome  for  the  purpose  of  public  disputation. 
It  was  to  be  a  disputation  "  de  quolibet,"  as  the  phrase  ran,  or  on 
every  branch  of  knowledge.  Many  of  the  propositions  were  borrowed 
from  the  scholastics,  as  from  Albertus  Magnus,  Thomas  Aquinas,  and 
Scotus ;  and  Picus  expressly  remarked  that  he  had  couched  these 
propositions,  not  in  classical  but  in  scholastic,  or  as  it  was  also  called 
Parisian  Latin. 

Five  hundred  of  them  owe  their  authorship  to  Picus  himself;  upon 
the  question  of  their  harmony  or  disagreement  with  the  doctrines  of 
the  church,  be  submitted  himself  entirely  to  the  decision  of  Pope 
Innocent  VIII.  Many  were  branded  by  his  opponents  as  heretical, 
and  these  he  defended  in  an  '*  Apology," 

On  a  careful  reading  of  these  Theses  we  are  astonished  at  the 
universality  of  Picus.  Especially  surprising  are  his  Oriental  attain- 
ments ;  he  had  learned  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  and  Arabic.  In  the  Cab- 
bala he  hoped  to  find  the  solution  of  many  difficulties.  To  unite  the 
Bible,  Zoroaster,  Orpheus,  Pythagoras,  Plato,  and  Aristotle — all  in 
one  vast  harmony — this  was  the  leading  purpose  of  his  studies  ;  for 
proof  of  this,  we  need  look  no  further  than  to  his  "  Heptaplus^ 
or  commentary  upon  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  thia  man,  whose  field  of  research  was  so 
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wide  and  comprehensive,  wrote  a  treatise  against  astrology,  which 
brought  that  spurious  science  into  much  disrepute.  In  regard  to 
magic,  he  discriminated  carefully  between  a  false  and  a  true ;  in  the 
latter  he  saw  the  consummation  of  natural  philosophy. 

His  views  upon  mathematics  were  peculiar.  '*  The  moderns,''  he 
said,  **  who  employ  mathematical  reasoning  upon  natural  phenomena, 
subvert  the  very  foundations  of  natural  philosophy."  **  Nothing  is 
more  injurious  to  a  theologian  than  frequent  and  close  attention  to 
Euclid^s  mathematics." 

Thus  we  perceive  in  Picus  the  universal  philosopher,  the  historian, 
and  the  theologian  ;  we  imagine  him  as  a  man  in  middle  life,  and 
of  a  thoughtful,  introverted  look  ;  and  though,  when  he  posted  up  the 
Theses  he  was  but  23  years  of  age,  we  seem  to  hear  in  them  the 
voice  of  some  venerable  sage.  But  according  to  the  concurrent  tes- 
timony of  his  cotemporaries,  he  had  none  of  the  features  of  age,  but 
was  on  the  contrary  an  extraordinarily  beautiful  young  man,  a  favorite 
with  the  fair  sex,  and  a  poet  of  love.  He  himself  alludes  in  a  sportive 
manner  to  his  twofold  nature.  **  While  I  endeavor,*'  he  wrote  to 
Politian,  *^  to  sit  upon  two  benches,  I  fall  between  them  ;  so  it  comes 
to  pass  that  I  am  neither  poet  nor  orator,  nor  yet  philosopher."  It 
was  as  though  the  scholasticism  of  the  Middle  Ages  coexisted  in 
Picus  with  the  elements  of  the  later  classical  learning,  but  without 
such  organic  union  as  had  been  earlier  exhibited  in  Dante. 

In  his  latter  years  he  committed  his  love-sonnets  to  the  flames,  and 
gave  himself  up  entirely  to  more  serious  studies  and  to  a  life  of  sancti- 
fication ;  thus  intimating  his  penitence  for  even  the  intellectual  follies 
of  his  earlier  youth.  **  Philosophy,"  he  wrote  to  Aldus  Manutius, 
four  years  before  his  death,  **  philosophy  searches  after  truth,  and 
theology  finds  it,  but  religion  enters  upon  its  possession." 

At  a  later  date  he  wrote  to  Francis  Mirandola  as  follows : — "  I 
exhort  you,  from  my  deepest  convictions,  to  turn  away  from  the  fables 
and  the  vain  conceits  of  the  poets,  and  day  and  night  to  read  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  Do  not  forget  that  the  Son  of  God  has  died  for 
you,  and  that  you,  long  as  you  may  live,  must  yet  shortly  die."  This 
letter  was  written  on  the  1 5th  of  May,  1492.  But  a  little  over  a 
month  previous,  or  on  the  2d  of  April,  Picus  had  stood  with  Politian 
by  the  death-bed  of  their  common  friend,  Lorenzo  di  Medici. 

The  letter  of  Politian  to  James  Antiquarius,  in  which  he  describes 
Lorenzo's  last  moments,  can  not  fail  to  surprise  the  reader.  The  grace 
and  majesty  of  classical  culture  appears  to  beam  from  the  noble 
features  of  the  dying  monarch,  but  wondrously  blended  with  the 
lowliest  and  most  penitent  spirit  of  a  true  Christian  faith.  With  calm 
and  clear  judgment  and  a  lofty  wladom  he  counselled  his  son  how  to 
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comport  himself  in  the  affairs  of  government  But  when  the  priest 
came  to  administer  to  him  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord^s  Supper,  not- 
withstanding his  feebleness,  he  raised  himself  up  in  his  bed,  kneeled 
down,  and  with  contrite  accents  poured  forth  the  prayer  "  Lord  Jesus 
be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner/'  Afterward,  perceiving  Politian,  he 
pressed  his  hand  in  affection.  But  Politian,  overcome  with  grief, 
hurried  from  the  chamber  to  give  course  to  his  tears.  On  his  return, 
Lorenzo  inquired  of  him  why  Picus  was  not  there  ?  Hearing  that 
it  was  through  fear  of  disturbing  his  repose,  he  at  once  signified  a 
desire  to  see  him.  lie  received  him  with  the  most  cordial  expres- 
sions of  friendship,  and  asking  his  forgiveness  for  the  trouble  he 
had  occasioned  him,  added  that  he  should  meet  his  death  with 
more  cheerfulness  after  this  last  interview  with  his  beloved  friend. 
Then  changing  the  subject,  he  expressed  the  wish  to  Picus  and  Pol- 
itian, "  not  without  some  degree  of  jocularity,"  that  he  could  have 
been  spared  until  he  had  completed  the  library  destined  to  their  use. 
Scarcely  had  Picus  withdrawn,  when  Hieronymus  Savonarola  entered 
the  apartment ;  "  a  man,"  says  Politian,  "  distinguished  both  for 
learning  and  sanctity ;  an  excellent  preacher  of  heavenly  truth." 
Being  exhorted  by  him  to  remain  steadfast  in  the  faith  and  to  meet 
death  with  equanimity,  Lorenzo  replied, "  that  his  faith  was  unshaken, 
and  death  was  thrice  welcome  to  him,  if  so  God  willed  it."  lie  then 
besought  Savonarola  for  his  blessing,  and  after  giving  suitable 
answers  to  his  questions,  during  which  he  remained  wholly  unmoved 
by  the  lamentations  of  his  friends,  he  received  the  benediction.  Even 
to  the  last  moment  he  retained  his  wonted  serenity  and  greatness  of 
soul,  nor  did  he  betray  the  least  sign  of  pain.  At  last  he  embraced  those 
who  surrounded  his  bed,  implored  forgiveness  of  them  all,  if  during  his 
sickness  he  had  occasioned  them  trouble,  then  received  extreme  unc- 
tion, commended  his  departing  spirit  to  the  God  who  gave  it,  and 
expired  with  his  lips  pressed  to  a  crucifix,  and  amid  the  reading  of 
the  Passion  of  Jesus."  To  this  narrative  Politian  subjoined  a  brief 
sketch  of  Lorenzo's  character.  "  He  was  born,'*  he  said,  "  for  the 
highest  station  ;  was  untempted  by  prosperity,  and  unshaken  by 
adversity  ;  a  man  of  a  great,  versatile,  penetrating,  and  comprehensive 
mind ;  honest,  just,  and  worthy  of  all  confidence ;  likewise  so 
friendly  and  affable  that  he  was  beloved  by  all.  Add  to  this  that  he 
was  princely  in  his  bounty,  not  however  for  the  sake  of  glory  and  to 
make  to  himself  a  name,  but  out  of  a  pure  regard  to  virtue."  Last- 
ly, Politian  commends  Lorenzo  for  the  protection  which  he  extended 
to  learned  men,  and  for  the  vast  sums  of  money  which  he  spent  in 
the  purchase  of  books. 

Politian  and  Picus  survived  Lorenzo  but  two  years :  they  both  died| 
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the  one  shortly  after  the  other,  in  the  year  1404 ;  the  same  year  like- 
wise witnessed  the  death  of  their  common  friend,  the  learned  and 
devout  Venetian,  Herniolaus  Barbarus.  Picus  lived  but  thirty -two 
years.  Ilis  cotemporaries  regarded  him  with  admiration  as  a  wonder 
of  the  world.  "  Picus  di  Mirandola,"  says  Politian,  "  that  unique 
man,  or  rather  hero,  was  richly  furnished  with  all  the  gifts  of  fortune, 
of  person,  and  of  intellect ;  his  form  was  majestic  and  well-nigh 
divine,  his  understanding  was  searching  to  the  last  degree,  his  mem- 
ory unexampled,  his  diligence  untiring,  and  his  eloquence  rich  and 
dear ;  nor  do  I  know  whether  he  were  more  worthy  to  be  admired 
for  the  depth  of  his  judgment  or  the  splendor  of  his  manners.  In 
the  entire  territory  of  philosophy  he  was  thoroughly  versed,  and  in 
all  the  liberal  arts  likewise  equally  expert.  Early  matured  for  the 
conflict  of  life,  he  was  also  early  ripened  for  death.  Until  his  24th 
year  enamored  alike  of  the  rewards  of  fame  and  of  the  channs  of 
the  fair  sex,  he  turned  his  gaze  during  the  last  eight  years  of  his  life, 
with  an  unbending  asceticism,  away  from  the  transient  glories  of  earth, 
and  upward  to  the  heavenly  and  enduring  inheritance."  To  his 
nephew  he  confided  his  purpose,  so  soon  as  he  had  completed  some 
works  upon  which  he  was  engaged,  to  distribute  his  goods  among  the 
poor,  and  then  with  his  cross  to  go  on  a  pilgrimage  through  every 
land  to  preach  Christ  Jesus. 

LEO   X.,  AND   n»   AGE. 

The  year  of  the  death  of  Picus,  the  year  1494,  was  fraught  with 
disaster  to  Italy,  through  the  campaign  of  Charles  VIII.  of  France 
against  Naples. 

The  golden  days  of  Florence  had  ended  in  1492  with  the  death  of 
Lorenzo  di  Medici. 

A  succession  of  entirely  unspiritual  popes  had  borne  sway  at  Rome. 
Sixtus  IV.  (from  1471  to  1484,)  who  shrunk  neither  from  conspira- 
cies or  murders,  when  these  availed  to  increase  his  power,  was  followed 
by  Innocent  VIII.  (from  1484  to  1492,)  the  father  of  sixteen  natural 
children,  and  the  prime  originator  of  the  trial  for  witchcraft  in  Ger- 
many. After  him  came  Alexander  VI.  (1492 — 1503,)  a  man  of 
shamelessly  profligate  life,  the  father  of  the  Duke  of  Caudia,  Caesar 
Borgia,  that  "  virtuoso  of  crime,"  and  of  Lucretia.  Next  came  Julius 
II.  (1503 — 1513,)  a  choleric,  ambitious  warrior,  and  the  immediate 
predecessor  of  Leo  X.  (1513 — 1521,)  the  son  of  Lorenzo  di  Medici. 
**  Leo  X.,"  says  Fra  Paoli,  "  displayed  a  singular  proficiency  in  polite 
literature,  wonderful  humanity,  benevolence,  and  mildness,  the  great- 
est liberality,  and  an  extreme  inclination  to  favor  excellent  and  learned 
men.  He  would,  indeed,  have  bi^en  a  perfect  pontifif,  if  to  these  accom- 
plishments he  had  united  some  knowledge  in  matters  of  religion,  and 
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a  greater  inclination  to  piety ;  to  neither  of  which  he  appeared  to 
pay  any  great  attention.''* 

He  was  not  the  man  to  atone  for  the  sins  of  his  predecessors,  and 
to  reconcile  Christendom  with  the  vicegerents  of  Christ.  The  holier 
and  more  exalted  was  the  office  the  greater  was  the  offense,  and  the 
contrast  between  this  office  and  the  sinful  life  of  many  popes  was  ao 
strikiitg  that  earnest  and  reflecting  men,  who  strove  after  a  life  of 
sanctity,  were  led  to  the  painful  conviction  that  such  popes  were  not 
vicegerents  but  enemies  of  Christ,  or  rather  the  Anti-Christ  of 
prophecy. 

The  historians  of  the  church,  Catholic  as  well  as  Protestant,  have 
concurred  in  their  condemnation  of  Leo's  unspiritual  and  worldly 
temper,  of  his  aversion  to  the  solemn  demands  of  Christianity,  and 
his  passion  for  the  outward  serenity  and  sensuous  splendor  of  pagan- 
ism.    But  he  was  the  son  of  his  age  and  his  station. 

How  great  the  depth  of  immorality  to  which  the  Italian  clergy  then 
had  sunk,  when  John  Delia  Casa,  afterward  created  Archbishop  of 
Benevento,  wrote  a  scandalous  and  proffigate  poem,  in  which  he  advo- 
cated unnatural  love — when  Folengo,  also  a  priest,  composed  poems 
teeming  with  obscenities;  "a  feature,"  says  Roscoe,  '*  which  would 
seem  in  general  to  have  distinguished  the  writings  of  the  clergy  of  that 
period  from  those  of  the  laity  " — when  Bishop  Bandello  gave  to  the 
press  three  volumes  of  novelettes,  the  greater  part  of  which  possessed  not 
even  the  thinnest  veil  of  propriety  to  cover  their  lascivious  sentiments  ?j' 

That  most  abandoned  and  most  Mephistophelian  of  charac- 
ters, Pietro  Aretino,  whose  life  "  may  be  denominated  the  triumph 
of  effrontery,"  was  invited  by  Leo  to  his  court,  notwithstanding  his 
expulsion  from  Arezzo  for  an  indecent  satire,  his  discharge  from 
the  service  of  Chigi  for  theft,  and  the  subsequent  disgrace  and  banish- 
ment which  he  experienced  at  the  hands  of  Julius  IL  The  pen  of  this 
Aretino  was  both  formidable  and  cheap.  lie  it  was  who  composed 
those  inexpressibly  indecent  sonnets  for  the  equally  indecent  prints 
designed  by  Giulio  Romano  (happily  all  now  destroyed,)  of  which 
Vasari  said,  **  it  was  hard  to  decide  which  were  the  more  disgusting, 
the  sight  of  the  prints,  or  the  hearing  of  the  verses."  "  Aretino's 
death,"  says  Roscoe,  **  is  said  to  have  resembled  his  life.  Being  in- 
formed of  some  outrageous  instance  of  obscenity  committed  by  his  sis- 
ters, who  were  courtesans  at  Venice,  he  was  suddenly  affected  with  so  vio- 
lent a  fit  of  laughter  that  he  overturned  his  chair,  and  thereby  received 
an  injury  on  his  head  which  terminated  his  days."     And  yet  Pojve 

*  RoKoe  IV  ,  page  42U.     Philadelphia,  1806. 

t  Not  fo  dwell  lonjrer  on  this  point,  we  need  only  to  refer  to  the  Calandra  of  Cardinal 
Bibiena,  and  the  Maodrogora  of  Muchiavelli. 
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Julius  III.  gave  to  this  roan  a  tliousand  crowns,  and  created  him  a 
kniglit  of  the  Order  of  St.  Peter ;  although,  to  his  vexation,  he  fell 
short  of  the  dij^iitv  of  cardinal. 

To  the  period  of  Leo  belonged  also  Pomponazzo,  who  strove  to 
bring  Christianity  into  supreme  contempt,  and  who  wrote  a  special 
treatise  against  the  doctrine  of  the  soul's  immortality.  Leo,  and 
Bembo  his  secretory,  afterward  cardinal,  took  this  work  under  their 
protection.  Startling  as  this  fact  may  appear,  a  concurrent  testimony 
to  its  truth  may  be  found  in  the  two  following  anecdotes.  '*  They  say," 
continues  Luther,  "  the  pope  thus  addressed  the  one  who  argued  that 
the  soul  was  immortal :  *  You  appear  to  have  spoken  with  justice  and 
truth,  but  your  antagonist's  sentiments  and  his  rhetoric  both  confer 
more  delight  upon  the  hearer.'  So  is  it  with  the  Epicureans ;  what- 
ever is  Agreeable  to  the  senses,  and  likewise  consonant  to  the  reason, 
that  they  accept."  The  second  anecdote  is  substantially  as  follows  : 
"George  Sabinus,  Melancthon's  son-in-law,  was  asked  by  Cardinal 
Bembo  '  how  Melancthon  stood  with  regard  to  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead  and  the  life  everlasting;'  and,  on  his  replying  '  that  Melancthon's 
writings  evinced  his  entire  faith  in  both  these  doctrines,'  the  cardi- 
nal rejoined,  *The  man,  in  my  view,  would  appear  far  more  clever,  if 
he  onlv  would  not  believe  this.'  " 

Nay,  in  this  same  age  of  Leo,  the  Tenth  Lateran  Council  thought 
it  necessary  to  decree  solemnly,  in  the  name  of  the  Church, "  that  the 
soul  of  man  is  immortal."  Thus  it  appears  that  the  tenets  of  the 
Church  in  this  resj>ect  were  independent;  not  resting  upon  the  faith 
of  the  pope  and  the  clergy,  but  a  matter  external  and  foreign  to  them ; 
and  the  story  that  Leo  observed  to  Bembo,  ^  It  is  well  known  to  all 
ages  how  profitable  this  fable  of  Christ  has  been  to  ns,"  can  not  certain- 
ly be  refuted  by  a  resort  to  internal  evidence.  When  Savonarola 
preached  at  Florence  with  vehemence  against  the  lamentable  decline 
of  Christianity,  and  the  profligate  lives  of  its  professors,  he  succumbed 
to  his  enemies,  at  whose  head  was  the  corrupt  Pope  Alexander  VI. ; 
and  in  1408  he  was  put  to  death.  But  in  the  year  1510  the  eyes  of 
another  observer  surveyed  the  abomination  of  desolation  in  the  holy 
place,  in  the  capital  city  of  Christendom.  What  this  observer  saw  he 
stored  up  in  a  good  memory ;  and  he  became  afterward  the  chosen 
avenging  angel  to  punish  this  godless  generation. 

Suc^h  is  the  repulsive  and  dark  side  of  this  period.  He  who  refuses 
to  look  on  this  dark  side  will  not  understand  the  holy  and  righteous 
wrath  of  Luther ;  and  he  who  surveys  this  side  alone  can  not  com- 
prehend how  it  is  that  so  many  extol  the  times  of  Leo  X.  as  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  epochs  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

The  most  eminent  classical  philologists  of  Italy  flourished  in  the 
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fifteenth  century ;  and  we  have  already  given  a  sketch  of  them  in  the 
foregoing  pages. 

Through  the  influence  of  Lorenzo  di  Medici  and  Politian  the  Italian 
language  had  again  come  into  the  foreground ;  and  in  the  age  of  Leo 
there  were  two  men  of  surpassing  genius,  who  contributed  above  all 
others  to  elevate  it  above  the  Latin  :  these  were  Machiavelli  (1469 — 
1527)  and  Ariosto  (1474 — 1523.)  Bembo's  counsel  to  Ariosto  to 
translate  the  Orlando  Furioso  into  Latin,  the  poet  rejected.  Bembo 
himself  (1471 — 1647)  won,  both  in  his  Italian  and  in  his  Latin  pro- 
ductions, the  praise  of  the  utmost  perfection.  Says  an  Italian  critic  of 
him,  "It  was  he  who  opened  a  new  Augustan  age,  who  emulated 
Cicero  and  Virgil  with  equal  success,  and  recalled  in  his  writings  the 
elegance  and  purity  of  Petrarch  and  Boccaccio.*' 

**  Whilst  these  pieces,"  (Bembo's  Italian  poems,)  says  Roscoe,  '^ stand 
approved  to  our  deliberate  judgment,  we  feel  a  conviction  that  any 
person  of  good  taste  and  extensive  reading  might,  by  a  due  portion 
of  labor,  produce  works  of  equal  merit.  That  this  conviction  is  well 
founded  is  proved  by  the  innumerable  throng  of  writers  who  have 
imitated  his  example — the  whole  attention  of  these  writers  was  employ- 
ed, not  in  discovering  what  should  be  said,  but  how  it  should  be  said." 

As  in  Italian  poetry  and  prose,  so  likewise  in  Latin  prose,  Bembo 
was  a  pattern ;  that  is,  he  was  regarded  as  the  most  successful  imitator 
of  the  style  of  Cicero.  This  imitation  is  wonderfully  conspicuous  at 
times,  especially  in  the  letters  that  he  wrote  in  the  name  of  Leo,  and 
while  his  secretary,  in  which  he  avoided  every  ecclesiastical  and  un- 
classic  expression.  In  a  letter  to  the  Emperor  Maximilian  he  wrote 
thus,  "  Blown  upon  by  the  breath  of  a  celestial  zephyr,  they  turn  back  in 
true  penitence.*'  To  the  inhabitants  of  Recanati  he  wrote  that  "  they 
must  furnish  better  wood  with  which  to  build  the  church  of  Loretto, 
or  they  would  be  deemed  with  their  poor  wood  to  be  making  a  mock 
of  the  pope,  nay  of  the  goddess  herself."  "The  goddess !^^  that  is, 
Mary.  In  his  Venetian  history  he  said  of  the  pope  :  "  He  was  elect- 
ed through  the  favor  of  the  immortal  gods;"  and  he  put  into  the 
mouths  of  the  Venetians  this  address  to  the  pope,  "that  you  would 
put  your  confidence  in  the  immortal  gods,  whose  vicegerent  you  are 
upon  the  earth." 

This  is  but  one  example  of  that  extended  intermingling  of  the 
Christian  and  the  Paofan  elements  which,  first  originating  with  Dante, 
appeared  now  more  suspicious  in  proportion  as  the  Christian  church 
had  fallen  into  unbelief  and  sinful  practices. 

But  it  was  the  artists,  the  painters  above  all,  who  constituted  the 
glory  of  the  aije  of  Leo  X.  In  earlier  times  the  "  coy  art "  had  been 
whully  engnged  in  the  service  of  the  church ;  for  observation  of  nft- 
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tare,  and  a  just  imitation  of  her,  there  was  then  neither  any  faculty 
nor  jet  a  fitness  acquired  by  study.  All  necessity  for  such  imitation 
also  was  precluded,  so  long  as  only  traditional  and  stereotype  figures, 
and  these  often  but  symbolical,  were  demanded  of  artists.  But  there 
began  to  appear  already  in  the  fourteenth  century  a  new  and  a  more 
unshackled  development  of  the  art  In  the  fifteentli  century  this  as- 
sumed an  unwonted  energy ;  especially  since  myriads  of  old  statues, 
which  had  slumbered  in  their  graves  for  so  many  centuries,  now  arose 
and,  side  by  side  with  the  reanimated  classics,  exercised  a  magical 
power,  as  of  spirits  of  the  olden  time,  over  the  living.  Those  great 
Italians  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  drew  their  inspiration 
and  their  creative  energy  from  these  spirits  of  the  past.  So  it  was 
with  the  eminent  philologists ;  but  these  recede  from  our  view  when 
compared  with  the  wondrous  artists  whom  that  fifteenth  century  pro- 
duced in  Italy,  with  Angelico  da  Fiesole,  John  Bellin,  Leonardo  da 
Vinci,  Francesco  Francia,  Michael  Angelo,  Peter  Perugino,  Raphael, 
and  others.  In  these  artists  two  opposite  elements  were  harmo- 
nized— the  fervor  of  religious  enthusiasm  and  a  deep  love  of  nature 
and  of  the  antique— and  both  were  fused  into  one  by  an  almost  super- 
natural power  of  expression.  IIow,  in  one  and  tlie  same  country,  and 
during  one  and  the  same  age,  were  the  most  glorious  and  the  most 
infamous  of  human  endeavors  allied  to  each  other !  What  an  angelic 
child  must  Raphael  have  been,  and  yet  the  years  of  his  childhood  fall 
within  tlie  crime-polluted  days  of  Alexander  VI. !  Nay,  how  often 
was  the  most  dazzling  beauty  and  the  most  hideous  deformity,  the 
truest  nobility  and  the  roost  contemptible  meanness,  devout  piety  and 
groveling  sensuality,  united  in  one  and  the  same  person  among  these 
heroes  of  art !  And  into  what  gross  sins  did  they  stumble  and  fall, 
when  their  love  for  nature  and  for  antiquity  had  degenerated  into  lust, 
when  all  the  sacred  restraints  of  Christianity  were  thrown  off  by  them, 
until  at  last  their  art  as  well  as  their  lives  became  thoroughly  i)agan ! 

RETROflPBCT  OF  FTALT.      T&ANBITION   TO   GBMIANY. 

Let  us  now  pause  for  a  moment,  and  review  the  growth  of  Italian 
learning  and  art  from  the  fourteenth  to  the  commencement  of  the 
aixteenth  centuries. 

The  learning  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  scholastic  especially,  gives 
place  by  degrees  to  the  classical.  The  Italians  become  enthusiastic 
in  their  awakened  love  for  the  old  Roman  authors,  in  whom  they  rec- 
ognize their  ancestors  ;  and  their  understanding  of  the  Greek  classics 
is  promoted  by  the  means  of  native  Greek  teachers.  Aft<?r  tliey  are 
enabled  to  read  Plato,  a  passionate  love  for  the  beautiful  arises  with- 
in them,  and  likewise  a  corresponding  abhorrence  for  the  hidoousness 
of  the  scholasticism  basing  itself  upon  Aristotle;  but,  when  they 
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study  Aristotle  in  tbe  original,  and  learn  how  entirely  different  he  ia 
from  the  Aristotle  of  the  scholastics,  the  authority  of  this  latter  begins 
at  once  to  decline. 

Yet  the  classical  philologists,  with  the  exception  of  Dante  and  Pi- 
ous, overlook  the  depth,  and  the  earnest  love  of  tnith,  which  charac- 
terized the  more  eminent  of  the  scholastics.  And  moreover  there  are 
many  among  them  who  become  so  foolishly  enamored  of  the  beauty 
of  the  classical  form,  whether  in  prose  or  in  poetry,  that  they  imagine 
their  own  externally  correct  imitations  of  the  ancients  to  possess  a  worth 
intrinsically  equal  to  their  models ;  while  such  imitations,  on  a  close 
inspection,  often  prove  to  be  but  hollow  and  delusive  phantoms,  with- 
out either  life  or  spirit 

After  the  elevation  of  the  Italian  language  into  a  vernacular,  it 
gradually  comes  to  supplant  the  Latin,  which  in  the  Middle  Ages  had 
been  treated  as  a  vernacular,  and  as  such  subjected  to  the  varying 
caprice  of  writers.  And  now  the  ancient  classics,  Cicero  especially, 
become  models  for  imitation,  but  an  imitation  mostly  of  a  lifeless  and 
servile  sort. 

Only  a  very  few,  Laurentius  Valla,  for  instance,  apply  their  philolog- 
ical attainments  to  New  Testament  exegesis.  Toward  the  Hebrew 
tongue  and  the  exegesis  of  the  Old  Testament  a  great  and  decided  re- 
pugnance is  manifested.  The  austere  and  sacred  earnestness  of  the  Old 
Testament  frowns  harshly  upon  every  phase  of  pagan  epicureanism, 
while  the  latter  manifests  no  desire  to  become  acquainted  with  its  own 
depravity. 

Pagan  sentiments,  a  pagan  life,  and  writings  imbued  with  paganism, 
are  characteristic  of  Italian  scholars,  and  these  often  united  to  an  ortho- 
dox faith  and  a  pious  enthusiasm ;  united  too,  it  may  be,  innocently, 
since  the  example  and  teachings  of  the  clergy  are  such  as  to  drown  and 
deaden  the  voice  of  conscience.  Against  the  lamentable  corruption 
of  the  church,  both  in  its  head  and  in  its  members,  the  greater  part 
array  themselves  ;  a  few,  like  Dante,  with  holy  zeal,  but  the  greater 
part  only  with  mocking  satire.  Such  in  brief  was  the  character  of 
those  Italian  philologists  to  whom  our  attention  has  been  directed. 
And  these  men  exercised  a  vast  influence  upon  the  learning  of  the 
Germans.  Rudolf  Agricola,  Reuchlin,  Regio  Montanus,  Erasmus, 
and  many  other  distinguished  Germans,  went  to  Italy  to  perfect  them- 
selves; the  Italians  became  their  patterns,  upon  these  they  modeled 
themselves,  to  equal  them  or  if  possible  to  surpass  them  was  their 
highest  aim.  "I  indulge  the  most  sanguine  hopes,"  Rudolf  Agricola 
wrote  to  Lange,  **  that  wo  shall  wrest  from  haughty  Italy  her  ancient 
renown  of  eloquence,  and  shall  deliver  ourselves  from  the  reproach 
which  they  ca^t  in  our  teeth,  to  wit,  that  we  are  utter  barbarians, 
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unlettered  and  boorish  of  speech,  or  even  worse.  I  hope  that  our 
Germany  will  arrive  at  that  degree  of  erudition  and  culture  that  her 
Latinity  shall  not  blush  when  compared  even  with  that  of  Latium. 

If  we  may  reheard  any  one  man  as  the  pioneer  and  champion  of 
Grerman  culture  in  the  fifteenth  century,  that  man  is,  without  doubt, 
Rudolf  Agricola.  But  how  evident  does  it  appear,  from  the  tenor  of 
the  quotation  above  cited,  that  he  adopted  the  Italian  ideal  of  learn- 
ing as  the  only  genuine  and  just  one.  And  in  this  respect  all  his 
writings  agree.  Thoroughly  to  understand  the  ancients — Greeks  as 
well  as  Romans — and  in  Latin  speech  and  writing  to  reproduce  a  pure 
dassicity,  this  is  Agricola's  highest  aim ;  and  so  too  was  it  the  highest 
mm  of  the  greater  portion  of  German  scholars,  from  the  fifteenth 
down  to  the  eighteenth  century.  Although  not  descended  from  the 
Romans,  as  were  the  Italians,  the  learned  men  of  Germany,  neverthe- 
less, strove  to  bo  accounted  as  "  Latini  homines.*^ 

Never  can  such  a  powerful  influence  be  exerted  by  an  indi\ndual 
upon  other  individuals,  or  by  a  nation  upon  other  nations,  as  when  such 
individual  and  nation  infuse  into  other  minds  or  other  communities 
their  own  ideal,  especially  if  it  be  their  ideal  of  education.  For  the 
ideal  always  determines  the  practical  direction  of  the  labors  as  well 
of  nations  as  of  individuals,  and  training  and  instruction  ever 
adapt  themselves  to  the  accepted  ideal  of  culture,  and  become  both 
guide  and  path  to  lead  to  the  attainment  of  that  ideal. 

If  then  the  Italians  communicated  their  own  ideal  or  ultimate  end 
of  learning  to  the  Germans,  then  it  is  clear,  from  what  we  have  already 
advanced,  that  they  exercised  a  vast  influence  upon  Oonnan  educa- 
tion. Hence  it  becomes  necessary — I  repeat  the  assertion — in  a  his- 
toiy  of  this  education,  to  have  respect  to  the  Italians. 

Are  we  then,  might  a  German  ask,  mere  imitators  of  the  Italians  ? 
By  no  means.  Because  two  persons  do  the  same  thing,  they  do  not 
necessarily  arrive  at  the  same  result  This  will  abundantly  appear 
in  the  course  of  the  following  histoiy,  in  which  we  shall  see  that  the 
study  of  the  classics  was  pursued  by  the  Germans  in  a  totally  differ- 
ent spirit  than  by  the  Italians.  "  No  man  understood,"  says  Luther, 
"the  reason  why  God  caused  the  languages  again  to  put  on  bloom  and 
vigor ;  until  now,  at  last,  we  see  that  it  was  for  the  sake  of  the  gospel. 
Now,  since  the  gospel  is  so  dear  to  us,  let  us  hold  fast  to  the  languages. 
And  let  us  bethink  ourselves  that  haply  we  may  not  be  able  to  retain 
the  gospel  without  the  knowledge  of  the  languages  in  which  it  was  writ- 
ten." The  earnest  and  devout  spirit  of  the  Grerman  people,  their 
Christian  life,  and  tlicir  deep  reverence  for  the  Bible,  these  gave  a  char- 
aoter  to  their  study  of  the  classics  which  the  Italian  scholars,  though 
engaged  in  the  same  studies,  could  neither  attain  nor  yet  appreciate. 


VI.     SAMUEL  JOHNSON. 

Samuel  Johnson,  D.  D.,  the  first  president  of  King's  (now  Colum- 
bia,) College,  New  York,  was  born  at  Guilford,  Conn.,  Oct  14th, 
1696.  His  father  and  grandfather  were  both  residents  of  Guilford, 
and  both  deacons  of  the  congregational  church  in  that  town.  His 
great-grandfather,  Robert  Johnson,  was  one  of  the  original  settlers  o* 
New  Haven.  From  a  verj  early  age,  he  manifested  a  great  fondness 
for  books,  and  his  father,  after  a  trial  of  four  or  five  years,  finding  it 
impossible  to  reconcile  him  to  the  idea  of  business,  finally  complied 
with  his  earnest  wishes,  and  allowed  him  to  prepare  to  enter  Yale 
College,  then  recently  organized.  He  fitted  for  college  under  Mr.  Eliot, 
who  afterward  settled  at  Killingworth,  as  a  preacher.  Mr.  Chapman, 
who  succeeded  Mr.  Eliot  as  a  teacher,  at  Guilford,  and  Mr.  James,  a 
very  eminent  scholar  of  Guilford.  At  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  en- 
tered Yale  College,  then  located  at  Saybrook,  receiving  instruction 
from  Messrs.  Noyes  and  Fisk,  at  that  time  tutors  in  the  college,  as 
the  rector  of  the  college,  Mr.  Andrew,  then  resided  at  Milford,  and 
only  instructed  the  senior  class.  In  1714,  he  took  the  degree  of  A. 
B.,  having,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  college  studies,  made  some 
progress  in  Hebrew. 

The  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  a  period  of  great  de- 
pression to  all  the  interests  of  learning  in  New  England.  The  emi- 
nent scholars  of  the  early  emigration  were  dead,  and  most  of  those 
who  came  over,  at  the  period  of  the  restoration,  had  also  passed 
away ;  since  the  revolution  of  1688,  the  causes  which  had  led  to 
emigration  had  been  removed,  and  more  returned  to  England  than 
came  from  thence ;  the  generation  upon  the  stage  at  the  time  of  Mr. 
Johnson's  graduation,  were  almost  entirely  educated  in  this  country ; 
and,  thoug^i  the  course  of  study  at  Harvard  College  was  respectable 
for  the  time,  and  the  circumstances  of  a  colony,  whose  existence  was 
yet  numbered  by  decades  of  years,  yet  it  was  far  from  being  up  to  the 
standard  of  European  culture.  Yale  College  had  maintained  a  sort 
of  nomade  existence,  for  some  thirteen  years ;  its  trustees  were  among 
the  most  eminent  scholars  of  the  colony,  and  they  were  disposed  to 
do  what  they  could  to  make  it  a  reputable  school  of  learning ;  but 
its  course  of  instruction  was  extremely  limited.  At  the  time  Mr. 
Johnson  took  his  degree,  all  that  was  attempted,  in  the  way  of  classi- 
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cal  learning,  was  the  reading  of  five  or  six  of  Cicero^s  orations,  as 
many  books  of  Virgil,  and  a  part  of  the  Hebrew  Psalter.  In  mathe- 
matics, only  common  arithmetic,  and  a  little  surveying  were  taught ; 
in  logic,  metaphysics  and  ethics,  the  doctrines  of  the  schoolmen  still 
held  sway,  and  Descartes,  Boyle,  Locke,  Newton,  and  Bacon,  were 
r^ardcd  as  innovators,  from  whom  no  good  could  be  expected  or 
hoped.  In  theology,  Ames'  ^^  Medulla^  and  "  Cases  of  Conscience^ 
and  ^  WollebiuSj^  were  the  standards. 

With,  perhaps  a  pardonable  vanity,  Mr.  Johnson,  who  had  stood 
very  high  as  a  scholar  in  his  class,  regarded  himself  as  possessing 
superior  attainments  ;  but  his  good  opinion  of  his  own  abilities  was 
very  suddenly  lowered,  when,  a  year  or  two  later,  chance  threw  in 
his  way,  a  copy  of  Lord  Bacon's  ^Advancement  of  Learning,^  then 
a  Yery  rare  book  in  this  country.  Humbled  by  the  sense  of  his  own 
ignorance,  which  that  book  gave  him,  he  was  still  much  enlightened 
by  it,  and,  to  use  his  own  language,  "  seemed  to  himself  like  a  person 
suddenly  emerging  out  of  the  glimmer  of  twilight,  into  the  full  sun- 
shine of  open  day.**  His  mind  being  thus  prepared  for  further  cul- 
ture, he  soon  had  an  opportunity  for  its  subsequent  development.  A 
collection  of  books  made  in  England  by  Mr.  Dummer,  the  agent  of 
the  colony,  amounting  to  about  eight  hundred  volumes,  was  sent  over 
to  the  college.  Among  them  were  the  works  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
Blaokman,  Steele,  Burnet,  Woodward,  Halley,  Bentley,  Rennet,  Bar- 
row, Patrick,  South,  Tillotson,  Sharp,  Scott,  and  Whitby.  To  a 
mind,  as  earnest  as  was  his  to  acquire  knowledge,  these  books  fur- 
nished indeed  "a  feast  of  fat  things."  In  company  with  Messrs. 
Cutler,  Eliot,  Hart,  Whittelsey,  and  his  classmates,  Wetmore  and 
Brown,  he  devoted  all  his  leisure  to  their  perusal. 

Meantime,  the  college  was  in  great  danger  of  extinction.  The  stu- 
dents, complaining  of  the  unfitness  of  their  tutors,  scattered  them- 
selves in  different  parts  of  the  colony,  studying  under  such  teachers 
as  they  chose ;  a  part,  including  those  living  in  the  vicinity  of  Con- 
necticut River,  placed  themselves  under  the  direction  of  Messrs. 
Woodbridge  and  Buckingham,  the  ministers  at  Hartford,  who  were 
trustees  of  the  college,  and  at  their  instigation,  Messrs.  Williams  and 
Smith,  two  young  ministers,  were  persuaded  to  set  up  a  collegiate 
school  at  Wethersfield,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  removal  of  the 
college  thither ;  and  to  this  school,  the  students  of  the  river  towns 
resorted.  Those  belonging  to  the  towns  on  the  sea-shore,  put  them- 
selves under  the  tuition  of  Mr.  Johnson,  at  Guilford. 

Under  these  circumstances,  a  meeting  of  the  trustees  was  held,  in 
the  spring  of  1*716 ;  a  majority  of  the  trustees  present,  as  well  as 
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the  governor,  Mr.  Saltonstall,  of  New  London,  were  in  favor  of  estab- 
lishing the  college  at  New  Haven  ;  but  the  minority  were  very  bitter 
in  their  opposition,  and  a  vote  was  passed,  referring  the  matter  to  the 
general  court,  which  was  to  be  held  at  New  Haven,  in  October  of  that 
year.  This  meeting  of  the  trustees  was  not  attended  by  Messrs. 
Woodbridge  and  Buckingham,  the  Hartford  ministers,  and  they  pro- 
tested against  its  legality  and  its  action. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  general  court,  (or  colonial  legislature,)  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  both  houses  were  found  to  be  in  favor  Oi 
establishing  the  college  at  New  Haven,  and  an  act  of  assembly  was 
passed  for  that  purpose.  The  majority  of  the  trustees  then  met,  and 
appointed  Mr.  Johnson,  who  was  then  but  twenty  years  of  age,  one 
of  the  tutors,  and,  with  a  view  of  reconciling  the  minority,  selected 
Mr.  Smith,  one  of  the  Wethersfield  teachers,  as  the  other.  They 
also  commenced  a  subscription  to  obtain  the  means  of  erecting  a  col- 
lege building,  and  procured  an  architect  from  Boston,  to  oversee  the 
building. 

The  minority,  however,  were  inexorable ;  Mr.  Smith  and  all  his 
party  refusing  to  consider  any  overtures  for  a  union,  and  the  Weth- 
ersfield school  was  maintained.  The  students  along  the  sea-coast, 
about  twenty  in  number,  came  together  at  New  Haven,  and  Mr. 
Johnson  began  his  course  of  instruction  there,  assisted  by  Mr.  Noyes, 
the  minister  of  the  town.  On  the  ■12th  September,  I7l7,  a  com- 
mencement was  held  at  New  Haven,  and  the  same  day  at  Wethers- 
field, and  degrees  were  conferred  in  both  places.  The  trustees  at 
New  Haven,  chose  Mr.  Brown,  a  classmate  of  Mr.  Johnson,  as  a 
second  tutor.  Harmonizing  fully  in  their  views,  these  two  young 
men  exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost,  for  the  improvement  of  the 
students  under  their  charge,  extending  the  course  of  mathematical 
study,  introducing  the  works  of  Locke  and  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  into  the 
college  course,  and  substituting  the  Copernican  for  the  Ptolemanic 
system,  which  had  hitherto  been  taught.  It  was  a  fortunate  circum- 
stance for  them,  that  the  troubles  without,  withdrew  public  attentJon 
from  these  innovations  within.  The  succeeding  year,  (1718,)  the 
trouble  which  had  existed  between  the  two  parties  at  New  Haven 
and  Wethersfield,  was  settled  by  a  compromise.  The  degrees  given 
at  Wethersfield  were  confirmed ;  a  tract  of  land  belonging  to  the 
colony  was  sold,  and  of  the  avails  £200  currency,  was  given  to  the 
college  at  New  Haven,  and  £800  currency  to  Hartford,  toward  the 
erection  of  a  state  house,  as  an  offset  for  the  loss  of  the  college.  As 
a  result  of  this  settlement,  the  Wetherafield  students  came  to  New 
Haven,  and  though  somewhat  turbulent,  there  was  but  little  subse- 
quent trouble  with  them. 
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The  same  year,  Rev.  Timothy  Cutler,  at  that  time  pastor  of  the 
congregational  church  in  Stratford,  and  an  intimate  friend  of  Mr. 
Johnson,  was  chosen  rector  of  the  college,  and  having  received  a  very 
liberal  donation  from  Elihu  Yale,  of  London,  the  trustees  gave  to  their 
new  building,  the  name  of  Yale  College.  In  a  little  more  than  a  year 
after  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Cutler  to  the  rectorship,  Mr.  John- 
son resigned  his  tutorship,  to  enter  upon  the  duties  of  the  pastorate, 
and  was  ordained  and  settled  at  West  Haven  in  March,  1720,  reject- 
ing several  more  eligible  offers,  in  order  that  he  might  be  near  the 
college,  and  have  the  advantage  of  its  library,  and  the  society  of  its 
teachers. 

Of  the  change  which  soon  after  took  place  in  his  religious  views, 
and  which  led  him,  and  several  of  his  friends,  to  seek  ordination  in 
the  Anglican  church,  it  is  not  our  province  here  to  speak  at  length ;  it 
was  unquestionably  the  result  of  an  honest,  conscientious,  and  sincere 
belief  in  the  error  of  his  previous  creed,  and  when  we  consider  that 
its  result  was  to  cut  him  off  from  the  sympathy  and  regard  of  all  his 
previous  friends,  and  to  deprive  him  of  the  fairest  opportunities  of 
preferment  and  reputation,  which  were  ever  perhaps  offered  to  a 
young  man  in  his  position,  we  can  not  avoid  doing  honor  to  the  moral 
courage  which  led  to  the  step,  however  we  may  regard  the  creed  he 
adopted.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  in  November,  1722,  rector  Cutler 
and  Mr.  Brown,  having  resigned  their  offices,  set  sail  in  company  with 
Mr.  Johnson,  for  England,  to  receive  ordination  from  an  English 
bishop.  Mr.  Wetmore,  another  classmate  of  Mr.  Johnson,  followed, 
a  few  months  later.  In  March,  1723,  they  were  ordained  by  the 
Bishop  of  Norwich,  and  the  week  after  Mr.  Brown  died  of  the  small 
pox. 

In  May,  Mr.  Cutler  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity,  and 
Mr.  Johnson,  of  Master  of  Arts,  from  the  University  of  Oxford,  and 
soon  after,  the  same  degrees  were  conferred  on  them  by  the  University 
of  Cambridge.  Dr.  Cutler  and  Mr.  Johnson  returned  to  this  country, 
in  the  summer  of  1723,  and  Mr.  Johnson,  having  received  an  ap- 
pointment as  missionary  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gkwpel,  settled  over  the  Episcopal  church,  at  Stratford,  Conn.  The 
change  in  his  views  subjected  him  to  considerable  opposition,  but  his 
equable  temper,  his  cheerful  and  benevolent  disposition,  and  the 
marked  purity  and  dignity  of  his  character,  disarmed  the  enmity  of 
those  who  opposed  him,  and  caused  the  people  to  esteem  him  highly. 
In  1725,  he  married  Mrs.  Charity  Nicoll,  the  daughter  of  Col.  Rich- 
ard Floyd,  and  widow  of  Benjamin  Nicoll,  Esq.,  of  Long  Island,  by 
whom  she  had  had  two  sons  and  a  daughter. 
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It  was  the  fortune  of  Mr.  Johnson  to  be  on  terms  of  intimacy  and 
correspondence,  with  many  of  the  most  eminent  scholars  of  his  day, 
both  in  England  and  this  country.  Among  the  most  intimate  of  his 
friends,  at  this  period  of  his  life,  was  Governor  Burnett  of  New  York, 
a  son  of  the  celebrated  Bishop  of  that  name,  and  a  man  of  great 
learning  and  genius,  but  eccentric  both  in  his  views  and  his  mode  of 
reasoning.  The  Governor  having  embraced  the  opinions  of  Clarke, 
Whiston,  and  others,  on  the  subject  of  the  Tiinity,  and  of  Bishop 
Hoadley,  Jackson  and  Sykes,  on  the  subject  of  ecclesiastical  authority, 
sought  to  win  his  friend  Johnson  to  his  views.  Mr.  Johnson's  mental 
habits  were  such,  that  he  would  neither  receive  or  reject  any  theory 
or  doctrine,  until  he  had  carefully  and  patiently  examined  it  on  all 
sides ;  and  he  accordingly  bent  all  his  fine  powers  to  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  questions  discussed  by  the  authors  already  named ;  the 
result  was  to  confirm  him  in  his  previous  views,  though  with  a  large 
charity  for  those  who  diflfered  from  him  in  opinion.  In  1729,  soon 
after  the  conclusion  of  this  investigation,  Bishop  Berkeley,  then  dean 
of  Derry,  Ireland,  came  to  this  country,  and  resided  for  two  and  a  half 
years  near  Newport,  R.  I.  During  his  residence  here,  Mr.  Johnson 
often  visited  him  and  was  on  terms  of  close  intimacv  with  him,  and 
often  in  his  after  life  referred  to  these  interviews,  as  having  been  of 
great  advantage  to  him,  in  the  improvement  of  his  mind,  by  free  in- 
tercourse with  so  eminent  a  scholar,  and  philosopher.  When  the 
Dean  was  about  leaving  America,  Mr.  Johnson  paid  him  a  final  visit, 
and  in  the  course  of  conversation,  took  occasion  to  commend  to  his 
notice  Yale  College  as  a  deserving  institution,  and  to  express  the  hope 
that  he  might  send  the  college  some  books.  The  commendation  was 
remembered ;  two  years  after,  the  Dean  and  some  of  his  friends  sent 
to  the  college  a  present  of  nearly  a  tliousand  volumes  of  choice  l>ookR, 
two  hundred  and  sixty  of  them  folios.  The  value  of  this  gift  was  not 
less  than  two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars.  About  the  same  time  he 
forwarded  to  Mr.  Johnson,  a  deed  conveying  to  the  trustees,  his  farm 
of  ninety-six  acres  on  Rhode  Island,  the  annual  income  of  which  was 
to  be  divided  between  three  bachelors  of  arts,  who,  upon  examina- 
tion by  the  rector  of  the  college,  and  a  minister  of  the  church  oi 
England,  should  appear  to  be  the  best  classical  scholars ;  provided 
they  would  reside  at  the  college,  the  three  years  between  their  bache- 
lor's and  master's  degrees,  in  the  prosecution  of  their  studies ;  and 
the  forfeiture,  in  cases  of  non-residence,  were  to  be  given  in  premi- 
ums of  books,  to  those  that  performed  the  best  exercises.  For  many 
years  after  the  return  of  Bishop  Berkeley,  to  England,  Mr.  Johnson's 

life  passed  smoothly,  in  the  performance  of  his  parochial  duties,  and 
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the  prosecution  of  Lis  studies ;  occasionallj,  the  calm  and  even  tenor 
of  his  life,  was  slightly  ruffled  by  pamphlet  controversies,  vrith  those 
who  attacked  the  creed  or  practice  of  the  Anglican  church — contro- 
versies in  which  he  rarely  or  never  acted  the  part  of  the  aggressor, 
but  usually  of  the  respondent  Of  this  character  was  his  controversy 
with  Mr.  Dickinson,  Mr.  Foxcroft,  Mr.  Graham,  his  "  Letter  from 
Aristocles  to  Anthades^  and  his  rejoinder  to  Mr.  Dickinson^s  reply 
to  that  letter.  In  controversy,  as  every  where  else,  it  may  be  re- 
marked, that  Mr.  Johnson  exhibited  the  character  of  the  Christian 
gentleman,  never  suffering  himself  to  be  betrayed  into  the  use  of  the 
bitter  and  acrimonious  language,  which  have  made  the  odium  theo- 
logicum^  proverbial,  as  the  most  venomous  of  all  hatreds.  In  1746, 
Mr.  Johnson  published  ^A  System  of  Morality,  containing  the  first 
principles  of  moral  philosophy  or  ethics,  in  a  chain  of  necessary  con- 
sequences from  certain  facts."  This  work  had  a  high  reputation  at 
the  time  of  its  publication,  and  met  with  an  extensive  sale.  In  1 743, 
the  degree  of  Doctor  in  DiWnity,  was  unanimously  conferred  upon 
him  by  the  University  of  Oxford.  The  degree  was  conferred,  it  is 
said,  at  the  special  instance  of  Archbishop  Seeker,  then  Bishop  of 
Oxford,  Dr.  Hodges,  then  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University  and 
Provost  of  Oriel  College,  Dr.  Astry,  and  others. 

The  honor  thus  conferred  on  him,  had  only  the  effect  to  make  him 
more  zealous  in  his  studies,  especially  in  Hebrew  and  the  other  ori- 
ental languages,  in  which  he  was  more  proficient  than  most  of  the 
scholars  of  the  eighteenth  century,  in  this  country. 

Dr.  Johnson  had  two  sons ;  William  Samuel,  and  William,  both 
whom  he  fitted  for  college  himself,  and  entered  them  at  Yale  when 
they  were  about  thirteen  years  of  age.  The  elder  became  eminent 
as  a  lawyer,  received  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  from  the  University  of 
Oxford,  in  1706,  and  was,  for  several  years,  the  agent  of  the  Colony 
in  England ;  the  younger  studied  divinity,  and  was  subsequently  a 
tutor  in  Ejng*s  College,  under  his  father. 

Dr.  Johnson  prepared  a  compendium  of  logic  and  metaphysics,  and 
another  of  ethics,  for  the  use  of  his  sons,  and  these  were  published 
together  in  1752,  by  Benjamin  Franklin,  for  the  use  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  then  just  established  at  Philadelphia.  Dr. 
Johnson  and  Dr.  Franklin  were  constant  correspondents  for  many 
years,  and  the  views  of  the  latter  on  electricity  were  laid  before  Dr. 
Johnson,  before  their  publication.  The  plan  of  education  in  the  Uni- 
versity in  which  Dr.  Franklin  was  deeply  interested,  was  also  modified 
at  his  suggestion,  and  he  was  offered  the  presidency  of  it,  which, 
however,  he  declined. 
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In  1753,  the  principal  gentlemen  of  New  York,  with  Lieutenant- 
Governor  Delancey  at  their  head,  undertook  to  found  a  college  in 
New  York  City.  In  all  their  plans,  Dr.  Johnson  was  consulted,  and 
when  the  charter  was  obtained,  and  they  were  ready  to  organize  the 
college,  he  was  elected  president  He  at  first  declined,  but  finding 
that,  unless  he  accepted,  they  would  relinquish  the  enterprise,  he  very 
reluctantly  consented,  and  in  1754  took  leave  of  his  congregation  at 
Stratford,  with  deep  regret  on  both  sides.  A  singular  condition  was 
attached  to  his  acceptance,  which  shows  how  great  an  amount  of 
terror  the  ravages  of  small-pox  had  produced  in  the  minds  of  all 
classes,  at  that  time  ;  ^*  he  was  to  be  at  liberty  to  retire  to  some  place 
of  safety  in  the  country,  whenever  the  small-pox  should  render  it 
dangerous  for  him  to  reside  in  the  city."*  To  those  who  have  only 
known  its  dangers,  when  modified  by  vaccination,  this  extraordinary 
dread  seems  almost  incredible. 

On  the  I7th  July,  1754,  the  first  class,  consisting  of  ten  students, 
assembled  in  the  vestry-room  of  Trinity  Church,  and  the  regular 
course  of  study  was  commenced,  the  doctor  himself  hearing  the  reci- 
tations. In  addition  to  the  labor  of  instruction,  he  also  drew  up  the 
form  of  prayers  for  the  college,  composed  a  suitable  collect,  compiled 
a  body  of  laws  for  their  use,  devised  a  seal  for  the  corporation,  as- 
sisted in  the  planning  of  the  college  edifice,  and  wrote  to  his  friends 
in  England,  Bishop  Sherlock,  Archbishop  Seeker,  and  the  Society  for 
the  propagation  of  the  gospel,  for  assistance.  On  the  admission  of 
the  second  class,  his  younger  son,  William  Johnson,  was  appointed 
tutor,  which  office  he  filled,  to  universal  acceptance,  for  more  than  a 
year,  when  he  sailed  for  England,  in  November,  1755,  with  a  view  to 
take  orders,  and  settle,  as  the  missionary  of  the  Society  for  the  propa- 
gation of  the  gospel,  at  Westchester.  He  received  holy  orders,  in 
March,  and  the  degree  of  A.  M.  was  conferred  on  him  by  both  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge,  in  May,  1756  ;  but,  soon  after  his  return  from 
Cambridge,  he  was  seized  with  the  small-pox,  of  which  he  died,  June 
20th,  1756.  A  Mr.  Cutting,  educated  at  Eton  and  Cambridge,  suc- 
ceeded Mr.  Johnson  as  tutor ;  the  college  edifice  was  making  good 
progress,  but,  soon  after  the  president  received  the  painful  intelligence 
of  the  death  of  his  son,  he  was  compelled  to  leave  New  York,  by  the 
prevalence  of  the  small-pox  there,  and  could  not  return  under  a  year. 


'  The  small-pox  seems  to  have  been,  through  life,  '*  the  skeleton  on  the  hearth  "  to  the  good 
doctor ;  and  this  Is  hardly  matter  of  surprise ;  for,  at  the  commencement  of  his  ministrx, 
his  friend,  Dr.  Cutler,  hardly  escaped  with  his  life  from  it  in  England ;  bis  friend,  Mr.  Brown, 
died  with  it  there,  as  did  also,  subsequent  to  his  removal  to  New  York,  his  younger  son ; 
he  himself  more  than  once  left  his  post  in  New  York|  in  consequence  of  its  preralence ;  and. 
In  1763,  his  second  wife  fell  a  Tlctim  to  it. 
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He  left  about  thirtj  students  in  the  three  classes,  and,  as  Mr.  Cutting 
was  unable  to  teach  them  all,  Mr.  Treadwell,  a  graduate  of  Harvard 
College,  was  appointed  second  tutor.  During  the  year  1757,  the 
college  received  from  England  a  library,  consisting  of  about  fifteen 
hundred  volumes,  the  bequest  of  Rev.  Dr,  Bristowe,  through  the  So- 
ciety for  the  propagation  of  the  gospel.  Dr.  Johnson  returned  to 
New  York,  in  March,  1758,  and  in  June  following  was  called  to  bury 
his  wife,  with  whom  he  had  lived  very  happily  for  thirty -two  years. 
On  the  21st  June,  1758,  he  held  his  first  commencement,  at  which  the 
students  received  their  first  degree,  and  several  other  persons  the  second. 
During  the  succeeding  year,  the  college  curriculum  was  more  thor- 
oughly systematized,  the  president  giving  instructions  in  Greek,  logic, 
metaphysics,  and  ethics,  while  the  tutors,  or  professors  as  they  wore 
now  called,  divided  between  them  the  other  studies.  In  1759,  soon 
after  the  second  commencement,  he  was  again  obliged  to  leave  the 
city  in  consequence  of  the  prevalence  of  the  smalUpox,  and  spent  the 
winter  at  Stratford,  though  not  without  much  anxiety  of  mind  rela- 
tive to  the  college,  as  the  mathematical  professor  was  very  ill  with 
consumption,  and  died  the  ensuing  spring.  In  April,  Benjamin 
Nicoll,  one  of  Dr.  Johnson's  step^sons,  an  eminent  lawyer  in  New 
York,  and  one  of  the  governors  or  trustees  of  the  college,  died  very 
suddenly.  The  loss  was  a  very  severe  one  to  the  college,  and  to  the 
community,  but  Dr.  Johnson  was  almost  overwhelmed  by  it,  and  de- 
sired to  resign  his  office  and  return  to  Stratford,  to  spend  the  remain- 
der of  his  days,  with  his  only  surviving  son ;  and  accordingly  he 
wrote  to  England,  desiring  that  two  gentlemen  might  be  sent  out,  one 
to  act  as  mathematical  professor,  and  the  other  to  take  his  place. 
The  college  edifice  was  at  this  time  completed,  apd  he  removed  into 
it,  and  here  held,  in  May,  1760,  his  third  commencement,  and,  in  con- 
nection with  Mr.  Cutting,  performed  the  whole  duty  of  teaching  the 
four  classes  that  year.  In  17G1,  soon  after  the  fourth  commence- 
ment, he  published  an  essay,  entitled  ^^A  Demonstration  of  the  Rea- 
tonableness,  Usefulness^  and  great  Duty  of  Prayer,*^  and,  not  long 
after,  a  sermon  **  On  the  Beauty  of  Holiness  in  the  Worship  of  the 
Church  of  J^nyland*^  In  Juno  of  the  same  year,  he  married  a  second 
wife,  Mrs.  Beach,  the  widow  of  an  old  friend  and  former  parishioner. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  next  term,  a  mathematical  professor, 
Mr.  Robert  Harper,  was  appointed,  and  the  cares  of  the  president 
somewhat  diminished.  The  college  had  been  partially  endowed  by 
moneys  raised  by  subscription,  and  by  a  lottery,  at  the  time  of  its 
charter,  and  had  subsequently  received  a  donation  of  £500  from  the 
^Society  for  the  propagation  of  the  gospel,  and  a  Mr.  Murray  had  be- 
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queatbed  to  it  an  estate  of  about  £10,000  currency  ;  but,  after  erect- 
ing the  necessary  buildings,  and  incurring  other  expenses,  its  funds 
were  reduced  so  low,  that  the  interest  was  not  sufficient,  with  the  other 
income  of  the  college,  for  the  support  of  the  officers,  and  it  was  there- 
fore necessary  that  it  should  be  further  endowed.  The  president  was 
desirous  that  an  effort  should  be  made  to  procure  some  assistance 
from  England,  and  a  suitable  opportunity  offering,  in  the  visit  of 
James  Jay,  M.  D.,  to  England,  the  governors  were  persuaded  by  the 
president  to  accept  Dr.  Jay's  offer,  to  endeavor  to  raise  funds  for  them. 
The  president  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  had  sailed  for  Eng- 
land a  few  weeks  before,  as  was  subsequently  ascertained,  on  a  like 
errand  in  behalf  of  his  own  college,  and,  by  the  advice  of  the  friends 
of  both,  the  collection  for  the  two  colleges  was  made  a  joint  one. 
The  king,  however,  gave  £400  to  the  college  at  New  York,  which 
thenceforward  received  the  name  of  King's  College.  The  half  of 
the  avails  of  the  collection,  received  by  King's  College,  amounted  to 
about  £fi,000,  above  the  expenses.  In  the  autumn  of  1762,  Rev. 
Myles  Cooper,  a  graduate  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  came  to  New 
York,  recommended  by  Archbishop  Seeker  as  a  suitable  person  for  a 
professor  in  the  college,  and  to  succeed  Dr.  Johnson  when  he  should 
resign.  He  was  immediately  appointed  professor  of  moral  philoso- 
phy, and  soon  won  the  regard  of  all  the  friends  of  the  college.  Dr. 
Johnson  had  not  intended  to  resign  until  after  the  commencement,  in 
May,  1763,  but  the  sudden  death  of  Mrs.  Johnson,  of  small-pox,  in 
February,  of  that  year,  determined  him  to  relinquish  his  situation  at 
an  earlier  period,  and  he  accordingly  threw  in  his  resignation  about 
the  first  of  March,  and  retired  to  Stratford.  Mr.  Cooper  was  chosen 
president  before  the  commencement  in  May,  and  Dr.  Clossy,  a  gradu- 
ate of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  appointed  professor  of  natural  philos- 
ophy. 

In  1764,  Dr.  Johnson  again  became  rector  of  the  church  at  Strat- 
ford, and  continued  in  that  office  until  his  death.  But  though  it 
would  have  seemed  that,  at  the  age  of  nearly  seventy,  after  a  life  of 
so  great  intellectual  activity,  he  would  have  sought  the  repose  and 
quiet  he  had  so  fairly  earned,  yet  we  find  the  instinct  of  the  teacher 
was  so  strong,  that  he  devoted  himself  to  new  labors  in  behalf  of  his 
grand-children,  preparing  first  an  English  grammar  for  their  use,  then 
revising  his  catechism,  his  works  on  logic  and  ethics,  and  finally  prepar- 
ing a  Hebrew  and  English  grammar,  published  in  London,  in  1767, 
and  subsequently  revised  and  enlarged  in  1771.  At  the  same  time,  he 
reviewed,  with  great  care,  his  theological  and  philosophical  opinions, 
and  the  ground  on  which  they  were  based ;  spent  some  hours  each 
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day  in  the  study  of  the  Hebrew  scriptures,  and,  though  laboring 
under  a  partial  paralysis  of  the  hand,  kept  up,  with  great  punctuality, 
an  extensive  correspondence  with  eminent  men,  both  in  England  and 
America.  After  his  death,  portions  of  his  correspondence  with 
Bishops  Berkeley,  Sherlock,  and  Lowth,  and  Archbishop  Seeker,  were 
published,  and  fully  justified  the  high  reputation  in  which  he  had 
been  held  while  in  life.  His  death,  which  occurred  on  the  6  th  of 
January,  1772,  was  very  peaceful,  and,  though  sudden,  en tin^Iy  unat- 
tended with  pain.  He  expired  while  sitting  in  his  chair,  and  convers- 
ing on  his  approaching  departure,  with  his  family. 

The  following  inscription,  composed  by  his  friend  and  successor  in 
the  presidency  of  King's  College,  Rev.  Dr.  Cooper,  was  placed  upon 
his  monument,  in  Christ  Church,  Stratford : — 

M.  S. 
Samublis  Johnson,  D.  D., 
CoUegii  RegaliSf  Notd  Eborad 
Preuidis  primi, 
et  hujus  EccIesiaB  nupe  Rectoris 
Natns  die  Uto  Octob.  16Q6 
Obiit  etc  Jtn.  1772. 

*'  If  decent  dignity,  and  modest  mien, 

The  cheerful  heart,  and  countenance  serene ; 

If  pure  religion,  and  unsullied  truth. 

His  age*8  solace,  and  his  search  in  youth ; 

If  piety,  in  all  the  paths  he  trod. 

Still  rising  vig*rous  to  his  Lord  and  God; 

If  charity,  through  all  the  race  he  ran 

Still  wishing  well,  and  doing  good  to  man  ; 

If  learning,  free  from  pedantry  and  pride,^ 

1(  faith  and  virtue,  walking  side  by  side  ; 

If  well  to  mark,  his  being's  aim  and  end, — 

To  shine  through  life,  a  huthand,  father,  friend  ; 

If  these  ambitions  in  thy  sciul  can  raise, 

Excite  thy  reverence,  or  demsnd  thy  praise ; 

Reader — ere  yet  ihou  quit  this  earthly  scene, 

Revere  his  name,  and  be  what  he  has  been." 

My  LIS  CoopBE. 
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iTnmalated  from  Raumer's  ^^HUtory  of  Pedagogy^'^  for  the  American  Journal  of  Education.] 


I.      TUB    LATIN    LANGUAGE   BINGE   THE     CHRISTIAN     ERA. ■PEAKING    AND    WRITING 

LATIN    IN    GERMAN    BCUOOLB. 

On  comparing  several  school-programmes,  in  order  to  determine 
the  number  of  hours  per  week  devoted  to  the  studies  of  Latin  and 
Greek,  I  find  at  Stendhal  there  are  forty-five  hours  to  Latin,  twentj-three 
to  Greek ;  at  Erfurt,  forty-two  hours  to  Latin,  twenty -one  to  Greek  ;  at 
Koesfeld,  sixty-eight  hours  to  Latin,  twenty -eight  to  Greek ;  and  in  other 
gymnasiums  in  like  manner.  Why  is  the  Greek  so  far  behind  the  Latin 
in  this  respect  ?  Are  the  Latin  classics  in  so  great  a  proportion  superior 
to  the  Greek — Cicero  to  Demosthenes  and  Plato,  Virgil  to  Homer, 
Livy  to  llerodotus  and  Thucydides  ?  This  is  nowhere  pretended. 
Or  is  Greek  so  much  easier  than  Latin,  and  therefore  to  be  learned 
with  less  effort  and  less  time  ?  No  intelligent  person  will  maintain 
this ;  the  opposite  is  rather  the  case.  How  many  more  difficulties 
await  the  beginner,  from  the  very  beginning,  from  the  more  compli- 
cated nature  of  the  Greek  forms  and  inflection,  as  compared  with  the 
simpler  Latin  !  And  do  not  the  different  dialects  perplex  the  learner, 
very  much  as  a  Frenchman  would  be  perplexed  who  should  undertake 
to  acquire  at  the  same  time  the  High  and  Low  German  and  the 
other  German  dialects?  And,  if  Greek  is  more  difficult  than  Latin, 
if  the  Greek  literature — setting  a«iide  the  New  Testament — is  superior 
to  the  Latin,  we  ask  again.  Why  is  the  instruction  in  Greek  so  much 
less  than  that  in  Latin  in  our  schools,  when  evidently,  on  the  forego- 
ing grounds,  more  effort  and  time  are  requisite  to  the  mastery  of  it  ? 

The  answer  to  this  question  is  this :  that  in  the  study  of  Latin  a 
very  different,  higher,  and  more  difficult  object  is  contemplated ; 
namely,  the  mastery  of  the  Latin  as  of  a  second  mother-tongue,  and 
the  power  of  writing  and  speaking  it  with  ease. 

But  why  is  not  the  same  command  of  Greek  now  sought ;  the 
command  which  Cicero  and  the  Romans  thought  requisite  to  educa- 
tion ?  History  answers  this  question.  Let  us  briefly  state  the 
answer. 

The  reason  why,  at  Koesfeld,  sixty-one  hours  of  Latin  instruction 
are  given,  is  ultimately  based  upon  the  former  universal'dominion  of 
liome,  whose  influence  reaches  down  even  to  our  own  times. 
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A  Roman  of  the  fifteenth  century,  Laurent! us  Valla,  writes  : — "  We 
liave  lost  Rome,  we  have  lost  our  empire ;  not  by  our  own  fault,  but 
by  the  fault  of  time.  Yet  in  the  strength  of  that  magnificent  empire 
we  yet  rule  over  great  part  of  the  earth.  Ours  is  Italy ;  ours  are 
Spain,  Germany,  Pannonia,  Dalmatia,  lilyricum,  and  many  other 
])eoples.  For,  wherever  the  Roman  language  prevails,  there  is  the 
Roman  empire." 

The  dominion  of  the  Roman  tongue,  since  the  overthrow  of  the 
Roman  empire,  has  extended  itself  in  two  ways  ;  as  the  language  of 
the  lioman  Catholic  church,  and  as  that  of  the  Roman-German  em- 
pire. Later,  German  was  the  official  language  in  Germany,  and 
French  the  diplomatic  language.  Since  the  Reformation,  Latin 
has  been  the  biblical,  religious,  and  legal  language  only  for  the 
Catholic  nations  ;  it  has  also  been  that  of  literature. 

Latin  is  a  speech  of  traditions  more  than  a  thousand  years  old  ;  to 
disuse  Latin  would  seem  to  be  a  radical  abandonment  of  traditions. 
Therefore  it  is  that  the  Romish  church  holds  so  fast  to  Latin.  By 
using  one  and  the  same  language  it  proposes  to  maintain  its  unity  in 
all  time  and  in  all  countries.  To  worship  God  in  a  variety  of  tongues 
it  regards  as  Babelish,  and  as  tending  to  schism ;  and  accordingly 
it  adheres  to  the  vulgate  as  the  received  text 

Luther^s  translation  of  the  Bible  made  the  greatest  breach  in  this 
traditional  church  Latinism  ;  and  the  most  active  opposition  to  Romish 
tendencies  has  resulted  from  the  efforts  of  Bible  societies,  whose 
object  is  to  translate  the  Bible  into  all  languages. 

At  the  revival  of  classical  studies  Latin  i^mained  the  speech  of  the 
literary  world.  I  say  remained ;  for  it  is  erroneous  to  suppose  that 
it  was  then  that  it  first  became  a  literary  language.  From  the  time 
of  the  Romans,  a  current  of  traditionary  Latin  learning,  never  en- 
tirely interrupted,  flowed  even  into  the  sixteenth  century.  Latin  was 
the  medium  for  philosophers,  jurists,  physicians,  mathematicians,  <fec. 
Whoever  undertook  to  study  the  sciences  passed  into  a  strange  world, 
not  only  of  facts,  but  of  speech.  The  necessary  books  were  Latin, 
the  teachers  taught  in  Latin,  the  technology  of  every  art  was  Latin. 
Here  his  mother-tongue  quite  failed  the  aspirant  after  a  higher  cul- 
ture ;  he  found  himself  obliged  to  work  into  this  literary  conventional 
Latin,  and  to  live  in  it,  as  he  had  been  obliged  to  in  his  childhood 
into  his  native  language.  The  operation  was  a  sort  of  new  birth, 
often  symbolized  by  the  adoption  of  a  new  Latin  or  Greek  name. 
Scientific  writers  could  not  overstep  the  charmed  circle;  indeed  it 
would  be  impracticable,  without  the  construction  of  a  new  term- 
inology in  German.  Only  individuals  of  the  highest  authority, 
like  Luther  and  Keppler,  dared  lead  the  way  in  making  any  such 
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use  of  German,  or  could   bring   the   literary   men   to   read   tbeir 
books.* 

During  the  long  period  between  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire  and 
our  own  times  the  European  Latin  underwent  many  changes. 
During  the  first  thousand  years  it  had  the  character  of  a  language 
still  alive,  though  dying  and  degenerating.  It  was  arbitrarily  or  un- 
consciously varied  to  meet  the  wants  or  the  spirit  of  every  period. 
The  ancient  classics  were  altogether  neglected ;  and,  being  restrained 
by  no  accepted  models,  most  Latinists  of  the  period  wrote  what  was 
in  fact  any  thing  rather  than  Latin. 

The  influence  of  Christianity  upon  this  languagef  having  acquired 
its  strength  in  the  midst  of  the  heathen  Latin,  it  was  obliged  to  sub- 
stitute Christian  significations  for  the  heathen  ones  of  existing  words ; 
to  give  them  a  new  nature,  to  breathe  into  them  a  new  soul.  Of  the 
divine  jwwer  exercised  in  this  process  a  wonderful  example  is  furnished 
by  the  mighty, deep-feeling, and  mysterious  Latin  church-hymns;  which 
truly  sounded  "  with  organ-tone  and  bell-like  sound."  Affairs  of  state 
were  transacted  in  official  Latin,  and  the  scholastic  philosophy  pros- 
ecuted in  Hterary  Latin. 

As  .classical  studies  revived  Cicero  became  the  ideal  of  all  the 
Latinists  ;  his  style  was  the  model,  by  reference  to  which  they  judged 
all  the  writers  of  the  Middle  Ages,  especially  the  scholastic  ones. 
They  could  scarcely  find  words  to  describe  the  depth  of  the  barbarism 
of  these  last.  Many  of  them  fell  themselves  into  an  erroneous  habit ; 
outwardly  quite  brilliant,  but  in  truth  a  mere  lifeless  and  mannered 
imitation  and  aping  of  tfie  ancient  classic  style.  A  few  intellectual 
men  of  the  fifteenth  century,  who  had  a  real  feeling  for  the  beauties 
of  the  old  classics,  passed  impartial  judgments  upon  this  new  phase 
of  degeneracy,  and  the  general  philological  researches  and  eflibrts  of 
the  age.  Such  were  Picus  of  Mirandola,  Politian,  and  Erasmus. 
Picus  defended  the  profound  old  schoolmen  against  the  unmeasured 
attacks  of  his  friend  Ilermolaus  Barbarus.  The  schoolmen,  he  said, 
had  wisdom  without  eloquence;  these  later  men  have  eloquence 
without  wisdom  :  they  are  heartless — all  tongue.  Politian  wrote  to  a 
Ciceronian  : — **0n  the  subject  of  style  I  do  not  entirely  agree  with 
you  ;  since,  as  I  hear,  you  approve  no  style  except  such  as  bears  the 
impress  of  Cicero.  For  my  part,  I  prefer  the  countenance  of  an  ox 
or  a  lion  to  that  of  an  ape,  notwithstanding  the  latter  is  more  like  a 
man's.     Those  who  write  only  imitations  are  parrots  and  magpies; 

*  I  have  exemplified  Kcppler'a  translations  of  Latin  technics  into  Germao,  for  the  aak»  of 
being  uiHlerRtood  by  I  he  Oermnn  literati.—"  Pediigagy,"  Vol.  I.,  p.  269. 

♦  S»^e  Rudolf  von  Raiimer.  **  Influence  of  Christianity  upon  ths  Aneienlf  High  German,** 
{Die  Einitirltiing  th'i  Chriritenthuma  anf  die  Althcchdeut$che  Sprache.)  p.  ]fi3,  &C. 
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thej  merely  say  over  words  which  they  do  DOt  understand.  What 
they  write  has  neither  force  nor  life ;  it  is  truthless,  without  substance 
or  efficiency."  Erasmus  severely  lashes  the  mimics  of  Cicero,  in  his 
^  Ciceronianus,**  These  people,  he  says,  who  always  have  Cicero  in 
their  mouths,  are  a  disgrace  to  his  name.  *'  It  is  wonderful,"  he  adds, 
^  with  what  assurance  this  sort  of  persons  revile  the  barbarism  of 
Thomas,  Scotus,  Durandus,  and  others.  Yet  these  last,  who  never 
claimed  that  they  were  eloquent,  nor  Ciceronians,  will  appear  on  care* 
fnl  examination  to  be  much  more  entitled  to  the  name  than  the 
former,  who  would  pass  not  only  for  Ciceronians  but  for  Cic^ros."* 

Such  was  the  relation  between  the  Latin  of  the  Middle  Ages  and 
the  Latin  which  came  into  extensive  use  in  the  time  of  the  revival 
of  classical  literature.  Since  the  philology  of  those  times,  and  the 
schools  of  learning  which  then  arose,  exerted  an  influence  which  is 
operative  even  in  our  own  times,  they  need  a  somewhat  closer  ob- 
aenration. 

There  prevailed  an  unmeasured  and  senseless  deification  of  classi- 
cal authors,  studies,  and  Latin.  A  few  examples  will  show  the  extent 
of  this  worship.  A  certain  Barrius  wrote  in  Latin  a  book  upon  Italy, 
and  called  God  to  witness  the  curse  which  he  invoked  upon  any  one 
who  should  dare  to  translate  it  into  Italian.  ^  For,"  said  he,  **  I  do 
not  choose  that  this  work  should  become  a  prey  to  the  stupid  judg- 
ment of  a  malicious,  filthy,  and  ignorant  rabble  in  Italy  alone,  and 
should  shortly  be  forgotten ;  but  that  it  should  come  into  the  hands 
of  learned  men  of  all  nations,  and  be  immortal."  The  Roman  dom- 
ination, he  continued,  and  the  Roman  language,  will  extend  over  all 
the  earth ;  but  books  written  in  the  vulgar  tongue  will  soon  perish. 
In  like  manner  did  the  dead  and  forgotten  countrymen  of  the  im- 
mortal Dante  treat  him. 

Camerarius  tells  of  a  young  man  who  assured  him  that  he  would 
willingly  permit  himself  to  be  beheaded,  could  he  on  that  condition 
leave  behind  him  one  epigram  equal  to  the  best  of  Martial's. 

No  less  characteristic  are  the  following  expressions,  which  were 
used  by  Aesticampianus,f  in  1511,  at  Leipzig,  in  a  farewell  lecture. 
**  It  WAS  necessary,"  he  said,  ^  that  the  word  of  Latinity  should  first 
have  been  spoken  to  you  ;|  but,  seeing  ye  put  it  from  you,  and  judge 
yourselves  unworthy  of  Roman  eloquence,  lo !  I  turn  to  the  Gentiles. 
For  whom  of  the  great  poets  have  your  forefathers  not  persecuted, 
'and  whom  of  those  have  you  not  scoffed  at  who  were  sent  by  Ileav- 

*  For  B«con'a  opinioM  of  the  ■choolmea,  aod  Uielr  relalioo*  to  the  afe  of  the  Reformation, 
■ee  ''Pedagogy,"  Vol.  I.,  p.  344. 

t  Hie  real  DameTwa*  Rak.  He  wai  horn  in  1460,  at  Bommerfeld,  and  named  himself  after 
bis  birthplace. 

}  See  Acta,  ziil.,  4ft. 
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en  to  teach  you  ?  May  you  therefore  live  rude  and  empty-minded, 
savage  and  inglorious,  and  die  and  go  to  damnation,  unless  you  do 
penance.** 

We  can  scarcely  believe  our  eyes  in  reading  this.  This  unbounded 
deification  of  so-called  classical  training  was  the  occasion  of  infinite 
efforts  to  speak  and  write  classical  Latin ;  since  by  this  means  most 
especially  could  men  hope  to  become  classically  educated  and  to  be- 
come members  of  the  literary  class. 

This  then  was  the  idea  of  the  schoolmen  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
We  have  already  seen  with  what  iron  perseverance  Johannes  Sturm, 
among  others,  pursued  the  design  of  training  his  scholars  into  the 
mastery  of  speaking  and  writing  Latin,  and  familiarity  with  the 
Roman  eloquence  ;  and  how,  for  the  sake  of  doing  this,  he  neglected 
almost  every  other  study,  and  discouraged  his  native  language  as 
much  as  possible. 

The  object  was,  however,  not  only  to  speak  and  write  with  ease,  but 
with  good  Latinity ;  that  is,  to  use  no  word  nor  phrase  which  could 
not  be  found  in  some  author  of  the  golden  or  at  furthest  of  the  silver 
age.  Analogy,  in  the  opinion  of  most  Latinists,  was  no  rule  for 
making  Latin.  **iVt7  analogice  tribuimus  «t  auctoritas  absit^^  said 
Cellarius,  even  later. 

In  order  to  write  good  Latin,  these  men  were  restricted  entirely  to 
imitation.  ^*  Whoever  maintains  that  the  orator  can  dispense  with 
imitation,'*  said  Bishop  Julius  Pflug,  "must  be  out  of  his  wits;  and 
whoever  shall  deprive  oratory  of  imitation  will  destroy  it  utterly." 
Of  the  way  in  which  the  children  were  taught  this  imitation,  Sturm's 
school  is  an  instance ;  his  method  was  to  teach  his  scholars  so  to  deck 
themselves  with  borrowed  feathers  that,  wherever  it  was  possible,  no 
hearer  or  reader  should  trace  the  literary  theft.  Into  what  caricature 
this  imitation  grew  the  ^'' Ciceronianus^^  of  Erasmus  shows  very 
clearly. 

This  practice  of  imitating  the  ancients  Iftis  even  continued  to  our 
own  day.  In  this  connection  the  preface  of  Ernesti's  ^^Initice  doctrinm 
solidioris^^  is  of  much  interest;  where  he  gives  an  enumeration  of  the 
methods  which  he  pursued,  in  preparing  the  very  various  parts  of  his 
book,  to  guard  himself  against  violations  of  pure  Latinity.  **  It  was 
my  first  care,'*  he  said,  "  to  secure  purity  of  language.  For  this  pur- 
pose, before  I  began  writing,  I  sought  earnestly  and  industriously  not 
only  to  make  myself  acquainted  with  what  the  old  models  of  Latin- 
ity— Cicero,  Seneca,  I'liny,  <fec. — have  here  and  there  said  of  the  sub- 
ject of  arithmetic  and  geometry,  but  with  the  writings  of  those  de- 
voted expressly  to  mathematical  subjects — as  Frontinus,  Vitruvius,  Ac 

"  For  philosophy,  Cicero  alone  was  sufficient     I  am  in  hopes  that 
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this  industry  of  mine  has  prevented  any  word  from  creeping  into  my 
book  which  was  unheard  in  ancient  Latium ;  except,  in  a  few  cases, 
when  no  ancient  word  could  be  found  fit  for  my  purpose,  or  when 
there  was  some  other  equally  good  reason. 

"  After  my  care  for  purity  in  speech,  my  next  effort — and  still  more 
important  one — was  to  give  my  whole  style  such  a  form  and  such  a 
clothing  as  completely  to  resemble  that  which  the  ancients  would 
have  used  in  philosophizing.  After  determining  to  write  tliis  book, 
I  read  oden  and  industriously  the  philosophical  and  rhetorical  writ- 
ings of  Cicero,  taking  the  utmost  pains  not  only  to  clearly  understand 
his  definitions  and  conclusions,  his  refutation  of  errors  and  his  sug- 
gestions and  solutions  of  doubts,  but  also  thoroughly  to  acquire  a 
power  of  imitating  his  acute  and  tasteful  method  of  expression,  llow 
fiu:  I  have  succeeded  others  must  judge.** 

Despite  of  his  care  to  write  Nihil  veieri  Latio  inaudiium,  Ernesti 
foiund  himself  under  the  necessity  of  using  some  unclassical  philo- 
sophical and  mathematical  expressions;  a<i,  for  instance,  the  word 
**  quotient.**  "  This  word,*'  he  says,  **  is  well  suited  to  the  thing,  had 
its  use  only  been  known  to  the  ancients.** 

Le  Clerc  advises,  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  violation  of  Latinity, 
and  to  enter  fully  into  the  spirit  of  it,  in  the  first  place,  only  to  write 
on  such  subjects  as  are  agreeable  to  the  genius  of  the  Latin  language; 
and  he  says  that  such  people  as  pay  more  attention  to  the  language 
than  to  the  matter  of  their  books  usually  write  better  Latin. 

Suppose,  however,  the  advice  of  Le  Clerc  and  others  to  be  followed — 
that  the  best  imitation  of  the  old  classics  is  the  highest  literary  attain- 
ment— that  no  word  or  sentence  is  to  be  written  which  Cicero  or 
Livy  would  not  have  written  just  so^what  is  to  be  said  for  the 
originality  of  tlie  latter  writers  of  Latin  ?  In  the  opinion  of  the 
writers  themselves,  very  much.  The  theory  of  imitation  of  Johan- 
nes Sturm  and  others,  as  we  have  seen,  taught  so  to  imitate  that  the 
reader  should  not  obseAre  it,  and  should  think  himself  reading  an 
original.  But  who,  even  moderately  acquainted  with  Cicero,  could 
fiul  easily  to  trace  the  origin  of  this  pseudo-original  writing. 

Exceedingly  naive,  and  in  agreement  with  Sturm  and  the  "  Cicero- 
nianus^  of  Erasmus,  is  what  Julius  Pogianus  says  on  this  point 
^  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  best  should  always  be  imitated  :*'  Cicero  is 
by  far  the  best  of  the  ancient  classics ;  and  thus  he,  Pogianus,  readily 
disposes  of  the  rest  of  the  ancients.  There  are  also  hyper-Ciceroni- 
ans,  who,  in  the  most  lamentable  manner,  write  nothing  original,  but 
are  only  clumsy  and  unlucky  mimics.  From  such  he  separates  him- 
self; making  a  distinction  as  follows :  when  he  meets  with  a  good 
phrase  in  Cioero,  he  transfers  it  to  another  subject.    For  instance,  he 
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reads  Rutilii  adolescentiam  ad  opinionem  et  innocentice  et  jurisprudef^ 
tice,  P,  ScoBvolas  commendavit  domus.  Nobody  can  find  fault  with 
him  for  changing  this  into  HannibalU  adolescentiam  ad  opinionem 
et  eloquentias  et  pkilosopkicp  Nobilii  consuetudo  commendavit.  There 
are  also  prominent  phrases :  such  as  Nequid  nimis,  Late  patet  invidid^ 
and  the  like.  When  the  imitator,  instead  of  these,  writes  Tenendum 
est  omnium  rerum  modus,  and  Nihil  non  occupat  invidia,  who  shall 
assert  that  the  phrase  is  not  his  ? 

In  this  manner  the  thoughts  of  others  pass  as  those  of  the  writer. 
He  even  sometimes  dares  to  vie  with  Cicero  in  antithetical  points.  In- 
stead of  Cicero's  Jn  Iceiitia  doleo,  he  says  In  dolore  loetor  ;  and,  in- 
stead of  Tardius  faceres,  hoc  est^  ut  ego  interpretor,  diligentius,  ho 
says  CeleriuSj  id  est  negligentius.  And,  in  conclusion,  he  recommends 
to  learn  many  portions  of  Cicero  by  heart,  in  order  to  have  a  good 
stock  of  matei-ials  on  hand  for  altering  and  varying.  Is  it  not  almost 
incomprehensible,  to  any  man  of  common  sense,  how  any  one 
could  frankly  and  seriously  propose  such  apish  exercises  as  an  ideal 
of  training  in  classical  literature  ? 

In  spite  of  all  this  dishonest  struggle  to  do  as  the  Romans  did, 
there  were  already  great  complaints  of  the  degeneracy  of  Laticity. 
"Scarcely  one  in  a  hundred,*'  says  Ferrarius,  "writes  purely  and 
without  errors ;  and  scarce  one  in  a  thousand  has  any  critical  judg- 
ment upon  Latinity."  And  Vavassor  says:  "Very  seldom  is  there 
one  who  knows  what  it  is  to  write  and  speak  good  Latin ;  and  almost 
nobody  who  can  do  either  both  or  one  of  them."  In  like  manner 
complain  Caselius,  Schelhamer,  and  others ;  and  indeed,  from  the  six- 
teenth century  down  to  our  own  times,  there  has  been  a  constant  lam- 
entation over  the  neglect  and  degeneracy  of  Latinity.*  Even  Sturm, 
who  made  every  exertion  to  train  his  scholars  to  virtuosoship  in  the 
Roman  eloquence,  complains  that  nearly  all  shrank  back  from  the 
necessary  drill,  and  only  a  few  accomplished  any  thing.  Ho  mourns 
over  the  barbarity  of  the  age ;  and  says  men  use  barbarian  words 
instead  of  those  strictly  Latin,  and  that  all  elegance  is  utterly  extinct. 
Caspar  Scioppius  even  wrote  a  book  upon  the  barbarisms  and  sole- 
cisms of  Joseph  Scaliger,  Casaubon,  and  Lipsius.  Scaliger,  in  par- 
ticular, in  his  celebrated  work  "i)«  em^ndatione  temporum^"*  was  guilty 
of  so  many  faults  that  Morus  occupied  a  great  part  of  the  preface  of 
the  second  edition  of  the  work  with  apologies  for  the  concealment  of 
them.  Vavassor  wonders  not  so  much  that  the  passionate  Salmasiua 
should  have  committed  so  many  solecisms  as  that  Milton,  in  reproach- 
ing Salmasius  with  them,  shouM  himself  have  permitted  to  be  printed 

*  Many  of  these  complaints  of  modern  date  are  giren  by  Director  Schmidt,  in  his  "  Prfh 
gramme  of  the  Gfmnatium  at  Wittei^berg,**  1844,  p.  6;  and  in  UuMt  of  Petreoox,  Melrinf, 
Lauff,  4cc. 
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such  an  error  as  Salmatius  vapulandum  Be  prcebuit.  Notwithstand- 
ing all  the  pains  which  Emesti  took  to  write  faultless  Latin,  Fr.  Aug. 
Wolf  calls  attention  to  them. 

Such  was  the  ideal  of  the  imitators ;  so  great  their  efforts  to  reach 
it,  and  so  unsatisfactory  their  success. 

We  must,  however,  allow  that  these  efforts  had  some  result  so  long 
as  Latin  was  the  current  language  of  learning.  But  it  is  historically 
true  that  the  ancient  languages,  after  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  and 
particularly  after  Luther's  unsurpassed  translation  of  the  Bible,  were 
gradually  driven  back  by  the  German. 

Latin  books  grew  fewer,  and  German  books  grew  more  frequent; 
and  German  academical  lectures  took  the  place  of  the  Latin  ones. 
At  last,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  German  lit- 
erature attained  so  much  of  classical  character,  the  notion  that  virtu- 
oeoship  in  writii)g  Latin  was  necessary  to  a  good  education  quite  dis- 
appeared. That  accomplishment  was  not  possessed  by  those  whom, 
at  that  time,  Germany  honored  as  its  greatest  minds.  At  present, 
even  philologists  and  educators  admit  that  no  reason  for  the  attain- 
ment of  skill  in  writing  or  speaking  fine  Latin  is  to  be  found  in  the 
present  condition  of  church  or  state  affairs,  nor  from  that  of  litera- 
ture. Shall  our  scholars  therefore  continue  in  their  old  and  almost 
helpless  efforts  to  imitate  classic  writers  of  the  golden  age,  merely  to 
distinguish  themselves  by  a  Latin  composition  at  a  graduating  ex- 
amination, or  at  Latin  examinations  or  disputations  ?  and,  when  these 
are  discontinued,  which  may  happen  at  any  moment,  shall  every  rea- 
son for  exertion  disappear  ? 

Every  external  reason,  I  hear  it  said  in  reply,  but  not  the  inner 
and  intellectual  reason ;  the  speaking  and  writing  of  Latin,  as  a 
means  for  the  furmal  purposes  of  the  schools,  ought  never  to  be  dis- 
continued. To  this  a  philologist  and  ♦•diicator  (Prof.  Wurm,  of  Hof,) 
answers  as  follows :  "This  formal  training  seems  to  be  nothing  but  an 
expedient  to  conform  the  Latin  Ianguag(%  as  far  as  possible,  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  age,  and  at  least  to  save  it  as  a  means,  after  it  has 
ceased  to  be  a  principal  end,  of  instruction." 

I  am  very  much  mistaken  if  Ilerr  Professor  Wurm  did  not  intend 
to  allude  exclusively  to  those  who  maintain  that  each  and  every 
scholar  should  be  made  competent  to  write  fine  Latin.  For  it  is 
asked.  Shall  there  be  no  Latin  written  in  the  schools  ?  No  practical 
person  would  answer  in  the  afiSrmative. 

Latin  should  be  written  just  as  much  as  it  is  necessary  to  write 
any  language,  in  order  to  master  it  thoroughly.  Writing  for  this 
purpose  is,  so  to  speak,  the  productive  exercise  of  grammar,  which 
should  go  parallel  with  the  receptive  exercises  of  reading  and  memo- 
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rizing  from  the  classics.  **  The  writing  of  Latin  "  says  Hector  Blume, 
'*  may  as  well  be  given  up,  except  as  a  means  to  an  end ;  that  is,  for 
fixing  the  knowledge  of  grammar,  and  for  directing  the  attention 
more  thoroughly  to  the  characteristics  of  foreign  idioms.  And  Mad- 
wig  says :  "  Writing  Latin  can  now  only  be  regarded  as  a  means  of 
improvement,  not  of  instruction ;  as  the  means  for  securing  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  language  which  shall  be  complete,  sure,  vivid,  and 
appreciative  of  the  characteristics  of  its  expressions ;  in  short,  a  re- 
ceptive knowledge  of  the  Latin  in  its  parts  and  its  whole,  and  of  its 
differences  from  our  own  language." 

"  We  wholly  agree  with  these  views,"  I  hear  some  learned  philolo- 
^sts  say.  "  Let  it  be  agreed  that  the  writing  of  Latin  in  our  gymna- 
sia is  merely  an  exemplification  of  grammar.  Now,  however,  gram- 
mar includes  all  the  language,  from  the  first  declension  up  to  the 
completest  syntax ;  it  rejects  as  well  the  least  barbarism  as  the  gross- 
est solecism.  IIow  and  where  will  you  set  the  limits  of  this  exem- 
plification ? "  We  reply.  Can  not  these  limits  be  fixed  where  a 
distinction  has  already  been  long  established — where  the  specific 
distinction  is  recognized  between  mere  Latin  school  grammar 
and  the  grammar  of  learned  philologists?  Has  not  the  distinc- 
tion been  long  recognized  between  prammatice  scrihere  and  Latine 
scribcre;  the  former  being  the  business  of  scholars  and  the  latter  of 
the  trained  philologist  ?  That  thoroughness  of  training  and  complete 
living  amongst  the  ancient  classics,  which  alone  can  fit  for  the  Latine 
scrihere^  neither  can  nor  should  any  more  be  cultivated  by  the 
wretched  scraping  together  and  memorizing  of  Latin  phrases;  nor 
will  there  be  any  more  education  to  a  mere  show  of  facility  in  Latine 
scrihere. 

To  this  the  advocates  of  an  elaborate  Latin  style  reply,  "  We  are 
not  in  favor  of  virtuosoship  in  writing  Latin ;  but  only  of  a  thorough 
understanding  by  the  learner  of  the  idioms  of  that  language,  and  of 
its  specific  differences  from  German.  Nothing  is  so  efficient  for  this 
purpose  as  the  practice  of  intelligent  translation  from  strictly  German 
composition  into  a  strictly  Latin  style ;  and  nothing  can  be  a  more 
intellectually  useful  practice  than  that  of  such  a  comparison  of  two 
languages.'* 

We  are  far  from  denjring  that  such  a  practice  is  useful ;  but  we  can 
not  admit  the  expediency  of  subjecting  mere  school-pupils  to  an  exer- 
cise which  is  properly  only  the  business  of  jihilologists  by  profession. 
Such  professional  studies,  in  language  as  well  as  in  other  departments, 
belong  only  to  the  universities.  The  complaint  has  been  often  and 
with  good  re&Hon  made  by  educators,  that  the  instruction  in  our 
schools  is  often  adjusted  as  if  eitlier  all  the  scholars  were  to  be  phil- 
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ologists  or  were  philologists  alrcarly.  **  But,''  it  may  be  asked,  "  are 
scholars  then  not  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  so  useful  a  study  ?  **  Of 
course  they  are,  but  only  in  a  different  way ;  namely,  by  means  of  the 
corrected  and  most  thorough  kind  of  translation,  from  Latin  into  Ger- 
man. This  may  very  properly  be  a  study  for  the  higher  classes  of 
our  gymnasia ;  but  translation  from  German  into  Latin  belongs  only 
to  philologists,  and  thus  both  the  one  and  the  other  will  receive  their 
appropriate  benefit  from  a  continued  and  thorough  parallel  study  of 
the  languages,  authenticated  by  translating. 

That  it  is  easier  to  translate  into  the  mother-tongue  than  from  it 
into  a  foreign  one  all  will  agree,  with  the  exception  of  those  very 
lew  to  whom  foreign  languages  become  a  second  nature.  The  reason 
can  not  here  be  fully  investigated ;  we  can  say  only  a  few  words 
about  it,  as  follows: — When  the  pupil  sets  himself  to  translate  a 
passage  from  Cicero,  for  instance,  he  seeks  first  the  meaning,  and 
then  the  correct  German  expression.  The  meaning,  however,  comes 
to  him  of  course  in  German  words ;  and  the  better  his  understanding 
of  the  passage,  the  more  suitable  will  be  the  words.  The  seeking 
and  the  finding  of  the  right  meaning  and  the  right  expression  are 
naturally  one  and  the  same  mental  operation.  But,  in  translating 
from  German  into  Latin,  his  task  is  wholly  difierent.  lie  already 
understands  the  German  expression ;  and  his  question  is,  IIow  would 
a  Roman — Cicero  above  all — have  said  this  in  Latin  ?  lie  then  pro- 
ceeds to  search  amongst  the  Latin  phrases  in  his  memory,  for  some 
one  which  may  serve  his  turn — always  under  the  rule  Nihil  veteri 
Latio  inauditum  scribere.  This,  which  would  be  a  pleasant  occupa- 
tion to  a  philologist,  working  with  a  full  mind,  is  to  the  school-boy  a 
disagreeable  and  unprofitable  exertion.  It  is  also  the  more  unpleas- 
ant because  he  must  usually  commit  to  memory,  in  order  to  it,  much 
material  wholly  without  interest  to  him ;  and,  in  his  reading,  leads 
him  off  into  a  useless  phrase-hunt,  which  entirely  diverts  his  atten- 
tion from  the  real  meaning  of  the  author. 

I  may  now  repeat,  without  any  apprehension  of  misunderstanding, 
that  scholars  should  write  Latin  for  the  exemplification  of  their  school 
grammar  studies,  they  should  write  it  in  the  same  sense  and  to  the 
same  extent  as  Friedrich  August  Wolf  advises  to  write  Greek.  "  I 
have  always  found,''  he  says,  ^  in  my  own  experience,  that  those  make 
themselves  most  thoroughly  masters  of  any  language  who  write 
much  in  it — both  its  forms  and  its  syntactical  combinations ;  and  in 
that  respect  I  perceive  no  difference  between  the  ancient  and  the 
modem  languages.  For  mastering  eitlier,  the  excmpliOcation  of  its 
grammar,  by  his  own  exercises,  must  be  the  immediate  aim  of  the 
scholar;  and  in  the  third  and  second  forms  {TerUa  und  Secunda^) 
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Buch  themes  may  be  composed  as  shall  require  some  finish  in  style ; 
but  for  the  most  part  such  as  are  composed  of  short  sentences,  and 
none  others." 

With  this  design  school-books  have  been  prepared  for  translating 
the  German  into  Greek ;  to  exemplify  its  grammar,  and  thus  to 
faciliate  the  thorough  comprehension  of  the  Greek  classics.  In  doing 
this  there  has  been  no  idea  of  carrying  the  scholars  so  far  as  to  en- 
able them  to  write  classical  Greek  as  good  as  Zenophon's,  after  the 
usual  fashion  of  fixing  a  level  of  attainment  in  writing  Latin  by  the 
persistent  imitation  of  some  normal  stylist  At  least,  such  was 
Wolf's  idea.  "The  writing  of  Greek,''  he  says,  "is  not  learned  at 
the  present  day,  as  Gesner,  Ernesti,  Dawes,  and  other  connoisseurs 
who  tried  it,  found  out."  "  No  drill  in  German  style ! "  he  says  in 
another  place. 

If  it  is  argued  that  no  study  of  Latin  can  be  thorough  which  does 
not  include  the  attainment  of  virtuosoship  in  speaking  and  writing, 
then  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  same  is  requisite  in  the  acquire- 
ment of  any  other  language,  and  of  the  Greek  as  well.  But  this 
would  iinj»ly  that  only  those  can  thoroughly  understand  Homer, 
Soj)hoclc's,  and  Plato  who  are  connoisseurs  iu  writing  Greek ;  and 
therefore  that  our  greatest  philologists,  even  Wolf  himself,  have  not 
understood  Homer. 

Many  eminent  men  of  learning,  and  able  philologists  among  them, 
hav(j  decrlared  against  this  confessedly  fruitless  endeavor  to  qualify 
school-boys  to  write  and  speak  classical  Latin.  Let  us  hear  some  of 
their  opinions. 

Locke  says :  "  If  a  boy  is  set  to  learn  Latin  in  a  school,  he  writes 
Latin  exercises  and  makes  compositions  and  verses,  with  no  further 
obj»^ct  than  to  be  able  to  understand  a  Latin  author ;  not  to  become 
himself  a  Latin  speaker  and  poet." 

The  well-known  Johann  Matthias  Gesner  relates  that  Christian 
Thoma^ius  was  the  first  who  delivered  German  lectures  at  a  (lerman 
university — all  those  of  previous  date  having  been  in  Latin ;  and  he 
adds  that  this  was  not  so  much  because  Latin  was  becoming  disused, 
as  from  the  exceedingly  bad  Latin  that  the  lecturers  used.  "  Therefore 
it  happened,"  he  continues,  "that  educated  men,  who  understood 
Latin,  declared  for  German,  and  in  favor  of  teaching  in  German, 
while  the  half-barbarians  on  the  other  hand  defended  the  Latin. 
Even  royal  commands  failed  to  put  a  stop  to  the  practice  of  teaching 
in  German."  If  this  distingui^hed  philologist  had  to  allow  that 
speakino;  Latin  could  no  longer  be  required  even  of  the  representa- 
tives of  German  learning,  and  even  that  requiring  instruction  to  bo 
given  in  Latin  necessarily  caused  the  destruction  of  Latinity,  from 
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whom  then  would  he  require  connoisseurs  in  speaking  it  ?  From 
among  the  scholars  in  gymnasia  ? 

A  Prussian  ordinance  of  the  year  1811,  it  is  true,  required  Latin 
orations  from  graduates.  "  Latin  speaking,  truly  I  '*  remarks  Fried- 
rich  August  Wolf,  the  most  competent  judge.  "  Not  three  learned 
men  in  each  of  our  renowned  universities  can  do  it ;  often  not  even 
the  very  professor  eloquentice  ;  and  not  six  jper  cent  of  the  teachers 
in  schools.^' 

As  ironically  Wolf  disposes  of  the  requirement  to  write  Latin. 
"To  write  in  a  language,'*  he  says,  "does  not  belong  within  tlie 
sphere  of  the  study  of  it  A  man  can  be  well  acquainted  with  an- 
tiquity and  not  bo  able  to  write  well  in  its  language.  The  great 
scholars  in  Latin  usually  write  it  badly.''  "Few  will  attain  real 
facility  in  writing  Latin,"  he  says  elsewhere ;  "  since  the  very  great 
practice,  and  that  contrary  to  Nature,  who  has  indicated  one  language 
for  men  as  she  has  one  native  land,  is  requisite  for  this  purpose  :  and 
only  those  venture  to  make  a  great  outcry  for  this  object  who  are 
themselves  unable  to  attain  it.*'* 

With  this  opinion  of  Wolf's  Jacob  Grimm  coincides,  although  on 
very  different  grounds.  "  Language,"  he  says,  "  is  an  unconscious 
and  unperceived  mystery,  which  is  found  implanted  within  the  hearts 
of  the  young,  and  which  fits  our  organs  of  speech  for  the  native 
accent,  declensions,  inflections,  and  hard  or  soft  characteristics. 
From  tliis  inborn  sense  arises  the  ineradicable  longing  feeling  that 
comes  upon  a  man  when  he  hears  his  native  language  amongst  stran- 
gers. Hence,  also,  the  unleamabUness  of  a  foreign  tongue — that  is, 
of  the  radical  and  thorough  acquisition  of  it  for  speaking  and  writing. 
According  to  Tzetzes,  the  "  double  nature"  of  Cecrops  was  his  knowl- 
edge of  two  languages  (Greek  and  E^ptian.)  It  is  really  true  that 
he  who  acquires  two  languages  has  two  bodies  and  two  souls.f 

Wolf  and  Grimm  have  thus  taken  a  position  upon  the  German  side 
of  the  question.  So  also  has  Herr  Rector  Hartung,  in  Schleusingen. 
"  The  usual  practice  of  writing  Latin,"  he  remarks, "  is  in  fact  nothing 
but  a  mechanical  botching  up  together  of  parts  from  a  scanty  store  of 
words,  phrases,  and  forms,  with  the  help  of  lexicons  and  grammars." 
Professor  Wurm  says  the  same.  "  Every  one,  who  has  half-way  ar- 
rived at  a  mastery  of  writing  and  speaking  Latin,  whether  is  he  not 
as  it  were  about  to  appear  as  a  ghost  of  himself ;  to  really  give  up 
his  German  nature,  in  order  to  become  a  Latinist  ?"    This  may  remind 

*  Wolf,  when  he  requires  iacility  in  writing  Latin,  in  his  "  Mu»eum  of  Ancient  Learn' 
ingt"  requires  it  by  no  means  of  any  and  every  scholar,  but  only  of  philologirts  by  profes- 
sion. 

t  Beneke's  **Erxiehungntnd  OnterriehtiJehn^"  11.,  237.  His  principles  of  instruction  In 
fM-eign  languages  art  based,  in  instruction  in  Latia  t^>«c{all7,  In  the  writing  of  iu 
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the  reader  of  Ennius,  who  boasted  that  he  had  three  souk,  because 
he  uuderstood  Greek,  Oscan,  and  Latin.  And  do  boys  attain  the 
d^ee  of  objectivity  which  is  indispensable  for  learning  a  dead  lan- 
guage ?  They  leave  off  studying,  in  fact,  just  as  they  begin  to  attain 
it.  I  even  maintain  that  to  attempt  to  teach  a  boy  Latin  to  the 
extent  of  writing  it  presupposes  the  most  thorough  ignorance  of  the 
language  in  the  teachers. 

Most  of  what  Herr  Wurm  says  about  writing  Latin,  in  his  work 
above  quoted,  bears  the  impression  of  having  originated  in  a  desperate 
experience  as  a  teacher.  Latin  writing,  he  complains,  is  even  to  this 
day  the  basis  of  the  gymnasial  instruction ;  every  thing  is  referred  to 
a  Latin  style — a  Latin  production  is  the  chief  condition  of  successful 
graduation.  Pupils  are  only  to  learn  Latin  so  far  as  to  be  able  to 
read  it  and  understand  it,  and  they  will  find  the  Latin  grammar  a 
universal  grammar  for  all  languages  to  be  learned  afterward,  and  the 
Latin  a  preparation  for  all  the  Romanic  languages.  '*  For  all  these 
objects,"  concludes  Prof.  Wurm,  "  a  gymnasium  course,  restricted  to 
reading,  and  without  writing,*  would  be  sufficient." 

What  he  says  about  writing  Latin  has  a  double  force  as  applied  to 
Latin  speaking,  where  the  scholar,  improvising  thoughts  which  came 
to  him  in  German,  must  on  the  spot  unclothe  them  of  their  words 
and  reclothe  them  with  Latin  ones.f  If  he  can  not  perform  this 
operation  with  great  quickness,  he  falls  into  a  most  painful  stammer- 
ing of  Latin,  unless  he  should  instead,  as  is  usual,  entirely  forego 
thinking,  and  merely  bring  together  a  set  of  memorized  phrases, 
which  may  be  used  any  where,  and  mean  nothing. 

Goethe  has  some  valuable  remarks  upon  the  speaking  of  foreign 
languages.  "  Shall  I  speak  French  ? "  he  says,  "  a  foreign  tongue, 
which  always  makes  the  speaker  seem  silly ;  in  which  one  may  take 
what  position  he  chooses,  and  can  only  express  himself  about  com- 
mon aftairs — only  coarse  distinctions.  But  what  distinguishes  the 
blockhead  from  the  man  of  intellect,  except  that  the  latter  quickly, 
vividly,  and  accurately  comprehends  delicate  distinctions  and  whatever 
is  most  appropriate  for  the  present  moment,  and  expresses  them  with 
liveliness ;  while  the  latter,  as  every  body  must  in  a  foreign  tongue, 
has  to  help  himself  under  all  circumstances  from  the  same  lot  of 
veteran  stereotyped  phrases."J     Few  will  attain  to  facility  in  writing 

*  In  this  exclusion  of  writing.  Prof  Wurm  no  doubt  doet  not  comprehend  writing  for  the 
exemplification  of  the  school  grammar. 

t  We  need  scarcely  state  here  that  this  Latin  speaking  does  not  include  the  oral  translatioii 
of  short  sentences,  usual  in  the  lower  classes,  in  exemplifying  school  grammar. 

X  In  connection  with  this  remark  of  Goethe's  we  may  say  that  the  spread  of  the  Freneh 
language  iu  Europe  should  not  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  the  extent  of  actual  preference 
Tor  it.  The  French  language  offers  an  especial  abundance  of  "Teceran  stereotyped  phrasca" 
for  all  kinds  of  oecaaioiM ;  and  thus  eqoallna  **  imeOectoal  men  and  blockheads."   It  Is  wv 
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LaUd,  says  Wolf.  Another  distinguished  philologist  inquires,  How 
many  of  our  living  men  of  learning  can  write  original  Latin  with  in- 
dependence and  freedom  ?  and  he  answers,  There  are  perhaps  three. 
Wolf  was  speaking  of  philologists ;  what  would  he  have  said  of 
scholars  ?  To  train  them  to  a  real  facility  in  writing  Latin  is  out  of 
the  question  ;  they  can  at  most  be  forced  into  an  unsound  dnd  mim- 
icking method.  The  truth  is  that,  for  this  facility,  it  is  not  only  req- 
uisite to  have  **  two  souls ''  but  to  get  rid  of  the  German  soul.  Soul- 
lessness  is  requisite. 

This  method  of  disciplining  our  German  youth  in  writing  Latin 
leads  to  the  unfortunate  consequence  of  a  mischievous  degeneracy  in 
writing  German  itself;  for  the  pupils  learn  to  write  the  latter  as  they 
have  done  the  former.  That  is,  instead  of  developing  mental  habits 
and  powers  that  will  enable  them  to  select  words,  to  form  correct  ex- 
pressions, and  write  them  well,  by  practice  in  writing  their  thoughts 
in  their  native  language,  and  in  their  natural  order  and  simplicity, 
they  become  entirely  disused  to  this  natural  process,  by  means  of  their 
Latin  school-exercises,  and  only  hitch  together  German  phrases,  as 
they  have  Latin  ones.  If  Cicero  will  not  serve  them  for  a  model  of 
German  style  and  a  purveyor  of  phrases,  they  immediately  look  up 
some  German  author  to  put  in  his  place,  and  from  him  they  gather 
words,  style,  and  phraseology. 

Thus  they  become  trained  up  as  mannerists  in  their  own  language — 
to  intellectual  pharisaism — ^to  a  lifeless  and  ghostlike  style.  Number- 
less scholars,  thus  miseducated,  hold  fast  all  their  lives  to  this  school 
ideal,  make  school  exercises  all  their  lives,  and  remain  all  their  lives 
in  the  illusion  that  their  facility  in  putting  together  crude  borrowed 
phrases  is  classical  attainment.  Of  Latin-German  phraseologists,  so 
educated,  Goethe  says : — 

'*  If  yon  feel  it  not,  you  can  never  hunt  it  up : 

If  it  doee  not  bnrat  out  of  your  soul, 

And  with  deep-seated  pleasure 

Seize  upon  the  heart  of  every  hearer. 

Bit  still  there  1  stick  together 

And  brew  hashes  from  other  mcn^s  meat ; 

And  blow  at  the  scanty  flame 

That  comes  out  of  your  little  heaps  of  ashes, 

The  astonishment  of  children  and  of  apes. 

Because  you  can  open  your  mouths  so  wide. 

But  yon  can  never  wield  the  hearts  of  others, 

Because  the  words  do  not  come  from  your  own. 

Kven  those  very  orations  of  yours,  which  are  so  splendid, 

In  which  you  chop  up  manhood  into  shreds. 

Are  unrefreshing  as  the  misty  wind 

That  in  the  autumn  rustles  through  the  dry  leaves.'' 


this  account  that  it  hai*  gained  00  roucli  favor ;  as  an  arbitrary  substitute  for  thought  and  edu- 
cation.   How  many  court  ladies  prolMbly  valued  themseives  over  GoethCi  because  ihey  couhi 
.ciiatter  Frtocb ! 
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The  poet  can  mean  nothing  by  his  "  Sit  still  -there !  stick  together 
and  brew  hashes  of  other  men's  meat,"  unless  he  refers  to  the  lifeless 
labor  of  gathering  together  Latin  phrases  ;  of  brewing  hashes  out  of 
Cicero  and  Livy,  and  then  of  doing  the  same  over  again  in  German  ? 
IIow  many  of  our  preachers  weary  themselves  in  efforts  of  the  same 
kind  after  excellence  of  style ;  and  how  entirely  are  their  discourses 
destitute  of  the  freshness  and  liveliness  of  an  extempore  address ! 
Might  one  not  very  naturally,  in  desperation  at  their  elaborate  noth- 
ings, go  so  far  as  to  wish  that  they  had  had  no  training  at  all  in  lan- 
guage; and  that  their  only  rhetorical  rule  had  been,  Speak  and  write, 
plainly  the  words  that  naturally  come  into  your  mouth. 

"Not  only  of  dry  horailists,"  says  Herder,  "but  even  of  able 
speakers,  must  it  often  be  complained  that,  even  from  their  earliest 
youth,  their  style  has  been  formed  upon  the  Latin,  and  that  the  peri- 
odic ceremonious  tone  wliich  spread  in  the  schools  from  the  Latin  to 
the  German  classes,  shows  itself  even  amongst  their  best  thoughts. 
I  shall  only  attack  the  immense  error  of  the  belief  that  Cicero  is  a 
model  of  style,  perfect  and  without  blemish,  and  that  to  imitate  him 
is  originality  !  that  a  dozen  bombastic  expressions,  such  as  they  use 
in  the  schools,  will  make  young  Ciceros ;  and  that  a  clear  and  lucid 
style  in  their  native  language  is  consistent  with  the  Latin  periodic 
structure." 

Entirely  opposed  to  the  untoward  influence  of  such  exercises  is  the 
influence  of  an  intelligent  reading  of  the  classics  upon  German  style. 
Wieland  said :  "  I  learned  to  write  German  from  Cicero's  letters."  He 
had  gained  a  clearer  style,  and  a  more  adequate  manner  of  express- 
ing his  thoughts,  from  that  master.  For  this  purpose  translation  from 
Latin  and  Greek  classics  is  very  much  to  be  recommended.  It 
obliges  the  student  to  enter  into  the  meaning  of  the  author  and  into 
the  spirit  of  the  language ;  proves  his  understanding  or  not  under- 
standing it;  and  is  the  best  practice  in  the  technics  of  writing  Ger- 
man. This  practice  makes  but  little  demand  upon  the  productive 
power  of  the  pupil,  but  trains  his  susceptivity.  The  more  fully  he 
enters  into  the  meaning:  of  his  author  the  better  will  be  his  German 
translation. 

In  conclusion,  we  have  three  remarks  to  make : — 

1.  The  opinion  has  been  expressed  that  only  in  the  department  of 
8i)eaking  and  writing  Latin  does  the  realist  system  of  education  admit 
of  being  introduced,  as  opposed  to  the  humanist  system.  The  real- 
ists scoffingly  inquire  how  it  is  that,  after  ten  years  of  labor,  Latin 
students  show  so  little  facility  in  writing  and  speaking  it?  It  is  only 
by  the  attainment  of  connoisseurship  in  those  studies,  by  exhibiting 
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some  such  tangible  result  from  the  gymnasium  studies,  that  the 
mouths  of  these  adversaries  can  be  stopped. 

But  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  realists  would 
be  contented  with  that  attainment ;  or  even  that  they  would  suffer  it 
to  be  required.  They  would  demand,  still  more  vehemently,  To  what 
end  this  so  great  expenditure  of  time  and  strength  for  a  useless 
accomplishment?  With  whom  can  a  man  converse  intelligibly  in 
Latin  ?  He  will  not  do  it  for  his  own  pleasure,  nor  ever,  unless  abso- 
lutely obliged  to.  We  have  very  clear  reasons  for  writing  and  speak- 
ing English  and  French  ;  but,  for  doing  it  in  Latin,  none  is  visible — 
unless  you  aim  at  realizing  Comenius*  dream  of  making  Latin  a 
universal  language  for  the  human  race. 

The  realists  would  have  no  such  efforts  made.  And  there  is  no 
cause  for  the  apprehensions  that  many  feel  that  the  doing  away 
with  writing  and  speaking  Latin  would  open  the  door  to  a  realist 
barbarism.  And  to  this  barbarism  is  the  barbarous  Latin  which  we 
hear  in  disputations,  in  dissertations,  and  examinations  to  be  opposed  ? 
is  one  barbarism  to  be  sot  up  against  another  ?     By  no  means. 

2.  Even  if  the  gymnasium  should  undertake  to  satisfy  the  extremes 
of  these  demands  for  speaking  and  writing  Latin — which,  as  is  well 
known,  they  can  not  do — the  result  would  be  the  greatest  injury  to 
the  whole  method  of  Latin  instruction.  At  present  all  the  labor  and 
time  are  saved  which  were  bestowed  uj)on  collecting  and  memorizing 
of  Ciceronian  phrases,  that  they  might  be  always  at  hand  for  writing 
and  speaking.  Many  grammatical  minutiae  are  also  got  rid  of  which 
were  learned  by  anticipation,  for  future  use  in  the  same  w^ay ;  being 
now  omitted  until  found  in  the  course  of  reading.  How  many  pe- 
culiarities of  the  rarest  kind,  nay,  even  strange  and  monstrous,  which 
the  beginner  has  been,  and  even  still  is,  obliged  to  commit  to  memory, 
would  never  occur,  even  to  a  diligent  reader  of  classics,  in  his  life ! 

3.  The  time  thus  gained  should  be  used  especially  in  acquiring 
Greek ;  and  the  two  classical  languages  should  be  learned  as  nearly 
in  the  same  manner  as  possible.*  At  present,  as  we  have  seen,  there 
is  on  an  average  twice  as  much  time  given  to  Latin,  in  the  two  gym- 
nasia, as  to  Greek. 

How  very  few  are  there  who  leave  school  able  to  read  even  the 
easier  Greek  cla.ssics  with  facility,  or  even  without  the  constant  use  of 

*  Benoke  and  Dr.  Schmid  express  the  same  opinion.  The  latter  Bays :  **  Latin  haft  now  lost 
the  place  of  a  living;  langiiafre  in  our  gymnasia,  and  the  I^tin  literature  its  pre-eminence  over 
the  Greek."  As  far  as  lha«  youth  miiy  learn  I.nfin  before  Creek,  and  therefore  come  to  the 
latter  at  n  riper  and  belter  prepared  ajfe,  so  far  should  more  time  be  devoted  to  the  former ; 
and  it  is  another  good  reason  for  learning  it  more  thoroughly  than  Greek  that  it  is  mucli  more 
useful  in  all  manner  of  study.  This  is  evident  upon  the  meret-t  gl  mce  ar  the  hif>tory  of  Euro- 
pean ciTilization. 
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a  dktioQaiT !  But  who  that  desires  real  education,  and  not  a  mere 
Tain  show,  would  not  in  his  manhood  gladly  exchange  the  usual 
blundering  knowledge  of  writing  and  speaking  Latin  for  facility  in 
comprehending  the  Greek  classics  ? 

n.      CABDCfAl.  WOLUT*t  TtAH  OF   LNCTBCCTIOX  FOR  THE  GftAMMAft  SCHOOL  AT 

IPSWICH,   1528. 

The  celebrated  Letter  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,*  addressed  to  the  masters 
of  the  grammar  school  at  Ipswich,  prescribes,  with  almost  professional 
minuteness,  the  precise  method  of  classical  instruction  which  was 
afterward  confirmed  by  the  ordinances  and  practices  of  the  leading 
public  seminaries  of  learning  throughout  the  kingdom.  Although 
Cardinal  Wolsey  was  a  schoolmaster  before  he  was  either  churchman 
or  statesman,  he  was  probably  indebted  to  Erasmus  not  only  for  the 
general  scheme  but  for  the  language — whole  sentences  being  taken, 
word  for  word,  from  the  writings  of  that  eminent  scholar. 

fTHOMAB    CARDINAL  OF  YORK,  iiC,  TO  THB    MASTBR8  OP   IPSWICH    SCHOOL^  GRBETINO. 

We  suppose  do  oDe  to  be  igDoraot  with  what  rooDtal  efiort,  zeal,  aDd  iudwtry 
we  have  always  directed  our  labors  to  this  point ;  not  with  a  view  to  our  own 
private  a<ivantiige,  but  as  far  as  possible  to  consult  the  welfare  of  our  ct>uutr)',  and 
of  all  our  fcllo\v-i»ubjects.  In  which  one  object  wo  consider  we  shall  reap  the 
richest  fruit  of  patriotism,  if  with  divine  blessing  we  should  adoni  by  cultivation 
the  minds  of  our  countrymen.  Influenced  therefore  by  a  warmth  of  atTectiou  in- 
credibly great  toward  our  birth-place,  which  claims  our  exertions  by  its  own  right, 
we  have  dedicated  a  school,  not  wholly  without  elegance  as  a  building,  as  the 
clearest  testimony  of  our  perfect  love.  But  since  there  seemed  but  little  done  in 
having  built  a  school,  however  magnificent  the  structure,  unless  there  should  bo 
added  skillful  masters,  we  have  endeavored  by  all  means  to  appoint  as  its  pn^i- 
dents  two  masters  duly  selected  and  approved  :   under  whose  tuition  tlu*  youth  of 

*  Cardinal  Wolsey  was  a  muniticenl  patron  of  learning,  as  his  foundation  of  Christ  Collefs 
at  Oxford,  and  of  the  {rrammar  school  at  his  native  town  of  Ipswich,  witnesseth.  His  plan 
fur  the  btter,  as  preparatory  for  the  former,  contemplated  ample  emiowmentis  out  of  the  lands 
and  tenement?  helonf^ing  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Ptter,  and  other  suppresseil  priories  in  tlut 
town  and  neighborhood,  intending,  as  he  himself  said,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Court  de  Beau- 
mont, grand  marshal  o(  France,  that  "  Many  scholars  should  be  brought  up  and  maintained 
therein,  and  always  trained  in  virtue,  to  the  end  that  a  perpetual  memory  of  Ood  shall  bs 
kept  and  honored.'*  The  building,  for  which  ho  arranged  with  the  French  Count  to  bring 
over  stone  from  a  new  quarry  at  Caen,  was  never  finished,  and  the  revenues  appropriated 
for  its  endowment  were  seized  by  his  enemies,  af>er  his  fall  from  power.  The  school  itself 
went  into  operation,  and  a  new  charter  was  granted  by  Henry  VIH.,  which  was  renewed  and 
enlarged  by  Elizabeth,  in  lofiTi.    Under  this  charter  the  school  is  still  administered. 

t  Thomas  Cardinalis  Eboracentis,  4"e  ,  Gtfp8uichian<t  kHuUb  praeptorihua,  S.  D. 

Neminem  latere  putamus.  quanto  animi  conatu,  8tu<lio,  industria.  hue  semper  labores 
nostrofl  desiiiiaverinuiti.  non  ut  nostris  privatim  commodis.  Fed  uti  patriie  civibu^qne  nostrjs 
omnibus,  quam  plurimum  consulerenius.  Qua  una  in  re.  amplissimum  pietatiii  iVuctum  nos 
asseculuros  esse  tirbitramur.  si  divino  aliquo  munere  popularium  nostrorum  ariimos  exorna* 
remus.  Proind*'.  mnximo  incredibilique  pietatis  ardore  erga  patriam  alTecti,  quje  nos  velutl 
jure  qundam  sibi  vindio^it,  ludiiin  litorarlum  non  oninino  inelegantem.  velut  amoriN  summi 
erpa  eaudem  no.-tri  ciarissinium  tpjstimoriium.  de«licavimus.  Verum  quoniam  parum  visum 
et<t  ludiim  qiiamrumvis  niatrnilicum  extruxisse.  nisi  etiam  acce^erit  pra^ceptornm  peritia, 
modi!»  oninbiis  J<-dimusop^Tiitn,  ut  nos  qn«s  pr.Toeptores  elecios  probafoprpje  hnic  pra'fice- 
reniu.'c  sub  (|U  hiis  Uniaimica  pubes,  statini  a  primis  annis  et  mores  «t  liiera.s  init)  beret ; 
nimirum  intellitrentes  in  hac  .netaie.  velut  herba,  spem  reipublicio  positam  essie.  Id  (plod 
ffliciu.s  niatur-Uit^pie  roncequeretur.  libello  puerilin  uistructionis  melltodumque  hc  ratiouetn 
docendi.  apprimf>  hu'C  pubi  neceswiriam,  omui  nostra  cura.  studio,  diligentia.  ut  liuhf-retiti, 
curdvinius.    Vestrcc  partes  erunt  nunc  vicisiitm,  qui  buic  uovaa  scbole  uotirsc  prajcrpturcf 
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BritAin,  from  thoir  earliest  years,  niirjhl  imbibe  morjility  and  learning;  natarally 
considering  that  the  hope  of  the  whole  Htjito  rests  on  this  stngo  of  lif«',  :i«  that  of 
the  harvt-Ht  on  the  bhide  of  corn.  And  tliat  this  niipht  suceeed  niort"  happily  and 
early,  we  have  provided,  with  ail  care,  zeal,  and  diligence,  that,  in  a  little  treatise 
.  un  the  iu:)truetion  of  boys,  you  should  have  the  method  and  plan  of  t<-aeh:n^  prin- 
cipally iieeej<Kiry  for  this  tender  age.  It  will  now  in  turn  be  your  part,  w  ho  are 
masters  in  our  new  school,  here  to  exercise  the  boys  with  diligence  in  the  rudi- 
ments of  education  ;  that,  as  well  in  elegance  of  liteTaturt*  as  in  purity  of  niora's, 
they  may  advuuce  in  due  order  to  higher  views.  And,  if  you  strive  aft«r  this  ob- 
ject as  earifuliy  as  we  shall  exh.bit  the  plan  before  your  eyts,  you  will  not  only 
now,  while  we  earnestly  favor  your  pursuits,  lay  us  under  obligali<»n  to  yourbclve**, 
bat  you  will  absolutely  make  us  survive  on  happy  terms  with  all  posterity. 
From  our  own  palace,  Sept.  1,  A.  D.  1528. 

• 

In  what  order  bnys^  admitted  into  our  academy^  should  he  taught^  and  what 
authors  should  be  lessoned  to  them. 

METHOD    FOR    TIIR    nitST    CLASS. 

In  the  fir.st  place,  it  has  been  not  improperly  res<tlved  that  our  Kchool  be  divided 
into  eight  classes.  The  first  of  these  to  contain  the  less  forward  Iwiys,  who 
should  be  dilitrently  exercised  in  the  eight  parts  of  speech  ;  and  whose  now  flexible 
accent  it  should  be  your  chief  concern  to  form — making  them  repeat  the  elements 
assigned  them,  with  the  most  distinct  and  delicate  pronunciation — biuee  raw  ma- 
terial may  be  wrought  to  any  shape  whatever  ;  and,  according  to  Iloraet>, 

'*  The  odors  of  the  wine  that  first  shall  stain 
The  virgin  vessel,  it  will  long  retain  ;  " 

on  which  account  it  were  least  proper  to  deprive  this  time  of  life  of  due  care. 

FOR    THK    SECOND    CLASS. 

Next  in  order,  after  pupils  of  this  age  have  made  satisfactory  progress  in  the 
first  rudiments,  we  should  wish  them  to  be  calk'd  into  the  second  f(>rm,  to  prac- 
tice spiakinif  I^itin,  and  to  render  into  I^tin  some  English  proposition  ;  which 
should  not  be  without  point  or  pertinence,  but  should  contain  some  piquant  or 
beautiful  sentiment,  sufficiently  suitable  to  the  capacity  of  boys.  As  soon  as  this 
is  rendered,  it  should  be  set  down  in  Roman  characters  ;  and  you  will  daily  pay 
attention  that  each  of  the  whole  party  have  this  note-book  perfectly  correct,  and 
written  as  fairly  as  possible  with  his  own  hand. 

Should  you  think  proper  that,  besides  the  rudiments,  some  auth<»r  should  be 
given  at  this  tender  age,  it  may  be  either  Lily's  Carmen  Monitorium  or  Cato's 
Pieeepts ;  that  is,  with  a  view  o(  forming  the  accent. 

FOR  THE  THIRD  CLASS. 

Of  authors  who  mainly  conduce  to  form  a  familiar  style — pure,  terse,  and  pol- 
islied — who  is  more  humorous  than  j-Esop?     Who  more  useful  than  Terence? 

e*»li8.  Iiic  ni(lim«»nti8  ac  docendi  ration**  diliijf-nler  exercerehos  pueros:  deinceps  cumeireant* 
{{.tfinia  litcntura.  turn  nptimis  moribus  nd  mniora  profecturos.  Ad  quod  Ri  pari  cura  enitim* 
ini.  atmie  nos  ad  oculum  vobis  commonslraturi  siimtia,  nos  non  tarn  vnbis  vestro  Ktudio  im- 
n»'nse  iiiv»rit>  k  jam  demerebimini,  (juam  plane  apiid  posleros  felices  rtddideriiiw.  Hene  valf>te 
Ex  reilibits  nostrii},  Auno  Domiui  milltrsimu  quiugeuiesinio  vigesimo  octavo,  calend.  Sep- 
tembri.s. 

Quo  urdine  j»ieri,in  noHlrum  gymnaaittm  admi»8i,  docendi  tint ;  qtnque  authores  iiBdem 

praiegendi. 

PRIMJB  CLASSIS  MRTHODITS. 

Principle),  pcholam  banc  noutram  In  classes  ocio  partiendam  esse  non  inconenit*  placuit. 
Quarntn  prima  pueros  rudiores  in  octo  orationis  partibus  diligenter  exercendos  contineat. 
Quorum  o8  leiirrum  formare  pripcipua  cura  vobis  sit :  utpote  qui  et  apertissima  et  eli»eanf- 
tssimavocio  prouunciatioup,  tradita  elementa  proferant :  siquitUm  nidem  matriam  licet  ad 
qundvid  fflinsiiTe  :  ef  Horatio  mon^te,  Qun  armil  utt  imhuta  recent  servabit  odorem  testa  diu. 
Quamobrem  hanc  ietatem  justa  vestra  cura  defraudiire  minime  par  tsL 

BKCVHVX    CLASSIS. 

Deind?^.  pos-fqnam  ipt.in  hsec  satis  ffliciter  illis  priznis  nidimentis  adulta  profpcerlt,  earn  in 
frccundnm  ordinem  vocari  velimiis,  ad  u«um  loquendl  I.atind,  et  ad  vertendum  in  I<atUn]in 
aliquod  propositum  vulgare ;  non  insulsum  neque  ineptum ;  sed  quod  argiuam  aliqnam  aut 
venustam  hal)eat  sententiam,  quse  ab  ingenio  puerili  non  nimium  abhorreat.  Qnod  simul  ac 
versum  fuerit,  quam  mox  cnaracteribus  Romanis  mandari  oportebit :  dabitisque  operam 
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Both  of  whom,  from  the  very  nature  of  their  subjectB,  are  not  without  attraction 
to  the  oj^e  of  youth. 

Furthermore,  we  shoald  not  disapprove  of  your  subjoining,  for  this  form,  the 
little  book  composed  by  Lily  on  the  genders  of  nouns. 

FOR  TUB    FOURTH  CLASS. 

Agiiin,  when  you  exercise  the  soldiership  of  the  fourth  class,  what  general 
would  you  rather  Imve  than  Virgil  himself,  the  prince  of  all  poets  ?  Whose  maj- 
esty of  verae,  it  were  worth  while,  should  be  pronounced  witii  due  intonation  of 
voice. 

As  well  adjipted  to  this  form,  Lily  will  furnish  the  past  tenses  and  supines  of 
verbs.  But  although  I  confess  such  things  are  necessary,  yet,  as  far  as  possible, 
we  could  wish  them  so  apjiointed  as  not  to  occupy  the  more  valuable  part  of, the 
day. 

FOR  THE  FIFTH  CI^BS. 

And  now,  at  length,  you  wish  to  know  what  plan  of  teaching  we  would  here 
prescribe.  Your  wish  shall  be  indulged.  One  point  that  we  think  proper  to  be 
noticed,  as  of  first  inip<»rtance,  is,  tluit  the  tender  age  of  youth  be  never  urged 
with  severe  blows,  or  hai-sh  threats,  or  indeed  with  any  sort  of  tyranny.  For  by 
this  injurious  treatment  all  sprightliness  of  genius  either  is  destroyed  or  is  at  any 
rate  considerably  damped. 

With  regard  to  what  this  form  should  be  taught,  your  principal  concern  will 
be  to  lesson  thcin  in  some  select  epistUs  of  Cicero ;  as  none  other  seem  to  ua 
more  ejusy  in  their  style,  or  more  pro«luctive  of  rich  copiousness  of  language. 

FOR  THE  SIXTH  CLASS. 

Moreover,  the  sixth  form  seems  to  require  some  history,  either  that  of  Ballast 
or  Cajsar's  Coiiimentari«'s.  To  these  might  not  in)properly  be  added  Lily's  Syn- 
tax ;  verbs  defective  and  irregular;  in  Khort,  any  you  may  notice,  in  the  course 
of  reading,  as  departing  from  the  usual  form  of  declination. 

FOR  THE  SEVENTH  CLA88. 

The  party  in  the  seventh  form  should  regularly  have  in  hand  either  Horace's 
Epistles,  or  Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  or  Fasti ;  occasionally  composing  verse  or  an 
episth*  of  tjjeir  own.  It  will  also  be  of  very  great  importance  that  they  some- 
time turn  verse  into  prose,  or  reduce  prose  into  meter.  In  order  that  what  is 
learnt  by  hearing  may  not  be  forgotten,  the  boy  should  reperuse  it  with  you,  or 
with  othei-H.  Just  before  retiring  to  rest  he  should  study  something  choice,  or 
w<)rthy  of  remembrance,  to  repeat  to  the  masUT  the  next  morning. 

At  intervals  attention  should  be  relaxed,  and  recreation  introduced :  but  recrea- 
tion i>f  an  elegant  nature,  worthy  of  polite  literature.     Indeed,  even  with  his  stnd- 

quotiiltp,  ut  libellos  qtiam  emendatiaaimos,  quamque  elegantissimd  sua  quisque  manu  ccrip- 
Ins  habear  utiiversu.s  jrrex. 

."^i  atiihorirn  ali(]uem  praetor  rudimenta.  adhibendum  tenella;  pub!  censueritis,  id  erit  vel 
Lilii  (;arni6ii  Muiiituriuni;  vel  pra'Cepta  (^atuuis;  niniirum  formandi  oris  gratia. 

TKRTI>B   CLAgSIS. 

Ex  aufhoribns.  qui  ad  qnotidiannm  sermonem  piirum,  tersum.  elimatum.  magnoper^  con> 
ducuiir,  (luis  t'itcf'nor.  {]uam  .^<ni)uat  aut  quam  Ter.  utiliorl  Uterque  vel  ipsc^  argumeotl 
genere  adolt^centiii'  iion  injucuiuiiis. 

RurKuni.  Iiuic  ordini  de  nominum  generibus  libellum  quern  Liliua  conscripaerat,  si  adjunx* 
eritis.  non  improbuverinius. 

HVARTM  CLASSIB. 

Prapterea,  cum  quanta?  classis  militiam  exercebitis,  quein  ducem  malitlR,  quam  ipsutn  Vir* 
giliuni.  omnium  poftarum  principem,  vobis  dari  I  Cujus  majeatatem  carminia,  voce  bene 
fioiiorii.  eirereiuliini  es«-  optra»  preiium  fueril 

Verbonim  prietnrita  et  ttupina  huic  nrdiiii  convenientia  commodabit  Liliua.  Verum  ut 
hiijiismodi  fatror  n^ccs^ana,  ita  velmius  tamen  tradi,  quoad  fieri  poasit,  ut  putlorem  diel 
partem  non  occiipeiit. 

dCINTiB  CI.ASSia. 

Nunc  d^mum  vid»-o  vor  cupere,  quam  docendi  rationem  hie  pra>ripiamu8.  Agite,  mos 
geratur  vobi^.  In  pnmis  hoc  uiium  adinonfndum  ceiisuerimus,  ut  neque  plagia  severioribas, 
ncqiif  vo.tiiitv.R  minis,  aut  uila  tyratiiiidis  Kptoie,  tenera  pubes  afficiatur.  Hac  eiiim  injuria 
ingeii  i  aiacrit  18  aul  txtingni,  uut  maj^ua  ex  parte  obiundi  aolet. 

SVXTJE  OLAsars. 
Purro,  sextus  ordo  historlam  aliquam,  vel  Salluistii,  aut  Commentarorum  Cssartf,  postulars 
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ies  pleasare  should  be  §o  intimately  blended  that  a  boy  may  think  it  rather  a  game 
at  learning  than  a  task.  And  caution  must  be  useid,  lest  by  immoderate  exer- 
tion the  faculties  of  learners  be  overwhelmed,  or  be  fotigued  by  reading  very  £ur 
prolonged  :  for  either  way  alike  there  is  a  fault. 

FOR  THE  EIGHTH  CLASS. 

Lastly,  when  by  exercise  of  this  kind  the  party  has  attained  to  some  profi- 
ciency in  conversation-style,  they  should  be  recalled  to  the  hifrher  precepts  of 
grammar ;  as,  for  instance,  to  the  figures  prescribed  by  Donatus,  to  the  elegnnoe 
of  Valla,  and  to  any  ancient  authors  whatever  in  the  Latin  tongue.  In  lessoning 
from  these,  we  would  remind  you  to  endeavor  to  inform  yourselves  at  least  on  the 
points  it  may  be  proper  should  be  illu»trati'd  on  each  present  occasion.  For  ex- 
ample, when  intending  to  expound  at  length  a  comedy  of  Terence,  you  may  first 
discuss  in  few  words  the  author^s  rank  in  life,  his  peculiar  talent,  und  elegance 
of  style.  You  may  then  remark  how  great  the  pleasure  and  utility  involved  in 
reading  comedies ;  of  which  word  you  should  explain  the  signification  and  deriva- 
tion. Next,  you  may  briefly  but  perspicuously  unravel  the  substance  of  the  plot ; 
and  carefully  point  out  the  particular  kind  of  verse.  You  may  afterward  arrange 
the  words  in  more  simple  order :  and  wherever  there  may  appear  any  remark- 
able elegance ;  any  antiquated,  new-modeled,  or  Grecian  phi-ase ;  any  obscurity 
of  expression  *,  any  point  of  etymology,  whether  derivation  or  composition ;  any 
order  of  construction  rather  harsh  and  confused  ;  any  point  of  orthography ;  any 
figure  of  speech,  uncommon  beauty  of  style,  rhetorical  ornament,  or  proverbial 
expression ;  in  short,  any  thing  proper  or  improper  for  imititiou ;  it  should  be 
aorupulously  noticed  to  the  young  party. 

Moreover,  you  will  pay  attention  that  in  play-time  the  party  speak  with  all  pos- 
sible correctness ;  sometimes  commending  the  speaker  when  a  phrase  is  rather 
apposite,  or  improving  his  expression  when  erroneous.  Occasionally  some  pithy 
subject  for  a  short  epistle  in  their  native  tongue  should  be  proposed.  And,  to 
ooDolude,  you  may  exhibit,  if  you  please,  some  formula),  which,  serving  as  a 
guide,  a  given  theme  may  conveniently  be  treated. 

Furnished  with  these  rudiments  in  our  school,  boys  will  easily  display  the  para- 
mount importance  of  beginning  from  the  best.  Do  you  but  now  proceed,  and  en- 
lighten with  most  honorable  studies  your  well-deserving  country. 

Tidetur.  Quibu«  syntaxim  Lilii  non  incongrud  addideriznus,  verba  defectiva,  anomala,  et 
quscuiique  heteroclyta,  obiter  legentes,  admouebitis. 

88PTIMA   GLA8SI8. 

Septimi  ordinis  grex,  aat  Horatil  Epistolaii,  aut  Ovidii  Metamorphosin,  anf  Fa^torum  libros 
assiaud  volvat ;  interim  vel  carmen,  vel  epistolam  aliquam  comfmnens.  Illud  quo(]ue  per- 
magni  referet,  si  aliquotiea  aut  carmen  solverinr.  aut  solutam  orationem  pedibus  ailigaiam 
reddiderint.  Audita  nft  eflBuant,  aut  apud  vos,  aut  cum  aliis  puer  retractet.  Sub  f-omiium 
exquisiti  quippiam.  aut  dif  uum  memoria  meditetur.  ({uod  prnxima  aurora  pranreptori  reddar. 

Interdum  Taxandus  est  animus,  intermiacenduR  luaus,  at  iiberalia  tamen,  et  literis  dixnua. 
In  ipsis  frtudiia  sic  voluptas  est  intermiftcenda,  ut  puer  ludum  potiua  discendi,  quam  iaborem 
existimat.  Cavendum  erit,  ne  immodica  conteiitione  ingenia  didceulium  obruaiitur,  aut  lec> 
tlone  prclonga  defatigentur.    Utraque  enim  juxta  offenditur. 

OGTAVS   CLASSI8. 

Denique  hoc  exercitio  ad  aliquam  sermoniR  peritiam  proveclus  grex,  ad  majora  grammati* 
Gen  pra^cepta  revocetur  ;  velul  ad  fifturas  a  Donato  pr^scriptas.  ad  Valle  elvgaiifiam,  et  ad 
linguse  Lalinee  quoclibet  veterea  aulhores.  In  quibus  prselegendia  vos  admniiitos  velimuR,  ui 
ca  dunlaxat  quae  explicanda  prvsenti  loco  sint  idonea,  coiiemini  diRcere.  Veluti  Comoediam 
Terenlianrfhi  trnarraturi,  imprimis  authoris  fortunam.  ingcnium.  sermonis  elegantiam.  paucis 
disseratis.  Delude,  quantum  habeat  et  voluptatis  et  utilitatifl  comcrdiarum  lectio.  Deiode, 
quid  significet  ea  vox,  et  unde  ducta.     Deiiide,  dilucidd  et  brevltur  summam  argumeuti  ex* 

filicetis,  carminis  ^enus  diligenter  indicetis.  Porstea.  ordinetis  simplicius :  deinde.  Riqua 
nsignif  elegantia,  siquid  prif«^  dictum,  siquid  nnvatum.  siquid  Gra^canicum,  siniiid  obscuri- 
us.  siqua  et^mologia,  siqua  derivatio  et  compositio,  siquis  ordn  durior,  et  perturDafior,  siqua 
orthographta,  siqua  figura,  siquid  egregium  orationis  dtcu^,  siqua  exuruatio  rhetorica,  siquid 
proverbium,  siquid  imitandum,  siquid  non  imiiaiidum.  diligeufcr  grecrcm  admoneatis. 

Prseterea,  in  ludo  dabitis  operam,  ut  grex  qukm  emendatissimd  toquatur,  loquentem  all* 
quoties  coliaudetis.  siquid  dictum  erit  aptius,  aut  emendelis.  cum  errabit.  Interdum  epit* 
tole  brevis  argumentum,  sed  argutum.  hngua  vulgari  prononi  debet.  PoMremO,  si  libet,  os- 
tendatis  rormulaa  aliquot,  quibus  traditum  thema  commotio  tractari  poterit. 

His  rudimentis  pueri  in  schoia  nostra  imbuti,  facile  declarabunt  quaiitoprre  rpfcrat.  ab  op- 
timas  auspicatum  fuiase.  Vos  modo  pergite,  ac  patriam  bend  merentem  houestis&iiniis  bludiis 
illustrate. 

7\)  be  continued. 


Vm.  THE  TRUE  ORDER  OF  STUDIES. 

(fourth  article.) 

bt  biv.   thomas  hill, 
Waltham,  Mam. 


OuB  third  great  diyision  of  human  science  includes  all  that  is  his- 
torical, the  record  of  man's  doings  and  sajings ;  and  we  have  indi- 
cated, in  our  tabular  view,  a  rough  subdivision  of  this  group  of 
sciences  into  four  smaller  groups.  The  first  of  these  smaller  groups 
treats  of  man's  use  of  nature  as  commodity ;  that  is,  for  purposes  of 
agriculture,  manufacture,  or  commerce.  The  second  embraces  the 
fine  arts ;  the  third,  language,— the  use  of  speech  or  writing  to  ex- 
press thought  The  fourth  treats  of  social  life,  custom,  and  law. 
The  reasons  for  this  subdivision,  and  for  the  order  in  which  the 
groups  are  arranged,  will  be  evident  on  a  moment's  thought.  The 
use  of  the  world  for  our  bodily  needs  is  first  in  the  order  of  time  and 
of  simplicity ;  and  the  earliest  knowledge  that  a  child  has  of  the 
works  of  man,  as  distinguished  from  the  works  of  nature,  consists  in 
knowing  that  man  puts  nature  to  use.  It  is  true,  however,  that  this 
precedence  in  knowledge  is  more  logical  than  chronological,  since  only 
a  few  months  pass  over  a  child's  head  before  it  uses  dolls  and  pict- 
ures as  naturally  as  food  and  clothing ;  showing  how  early  the  artistic 
use  of  nature  is  begun. 

The  invention  and  use  of  language  must  certainly  be  subsequent  to 
the  use  of  material  things ;  and  the  ability  to  communicate  ideas  by 
language  must  precede  any  attempt  at  social  law  or  order. 

Without  historical  knowledge,  a  child  would  grow  up  a  barbarian. 
The  chief  distinction  of  an  educated  man,  or  of  a  civilized  nation, 
consists  in  a  knowledge  of  the  wisdom  gained  through  the  experience 
of  previous  generations.  A  child  is,  however,  usually  suflfered  to 
learn  the  history  of  manufactures,  commerce,  and  agriculture,  with- 
out distinct  instruction.  Books  of  trade  and  books  of  commerce  for 
children's  use  have  never  enjoyed  a  wide  popularity,  although  recom- 
mended by  many  of  the  best  writers  on  education.  The  great  obsta- 
cle to  the  teaching  of  any  historical  branch  consists  in  the  multiplicity 
of  details  which  it  involves.  General  principles  are  with  difficulty 
applied  to  bring  the  numerous  facts  connected  with  agriculture,  man- 
tt^tures,  and  oommeroe,  into  a  form  adapted  for  ^e  instmotion  of 
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children.  Much  most  be  done  *  incidental!  j,  and  education  in  this 
respect  will  therefore  depend  upon  the  family  as  much  as  upon  the 
school.  A  very  young  child  will  be  interested  and  benefited  by  being 
taught  the  simplest  processes  of  planting  and  sowing,  and  of  tending 
the  growing  plants.  If  in  the  city,  it  may  be  necessary  to  do  this  by 
description ;  if  in  the  country,  it  should  of  course  be  done  experi- 
mentally. Every  one  of  the  articles  in  household  use  should  furnish 
lessons  concerning  the  mode  in  which  the  raw  material  is  rendered 
subservient  to  man's  needs.  The  whole  processes  of  grinding  and 
bolting  wheat ;  of  fermenting  and  baking  bread ;  of  planting,  tending, 
gathering,  cleaning,  carding,  spinning,  weaving,  bleaching,  dyeing  or 
printing  cotton;  of  tending  sheep;  of  shearing  and  cleansing  wool ; 
of  spinning,  dyeing,  and  weaving  yarn  into  the  various  kinds  of  car- 
peting ;  of  tanning  leather,  and  making  boots  and  shoes ;  of  the  man- 
ufacture of  glass ;  of  digging  and  smelting  ores,  and  working  metals, 
—  in  short,  of  producing  from  the  raw  materials  any  of  those  articles 
of  manufacture  which  the  child  daily  sees  and  handles, —  will  furnish 
subjects  for  valua\)le  and  interesting  lessons.  If  the  parent  or  the 
school-teacher  is  ignorant  concerning  them,  the  requisite  information 
may  readily  be  obtained  from  books  like  the  Penny  Encyclopedia,  or 
smaller  volumes  prepared  expressly  for  the  young.  Undoubtedly  the 
best  mode  of  instructing  a  child,  ooncerning  any  of  the  operations  iu 
the  useftil  arts,  is  to  allow  him  to  see  the  process  going  on ;  and, 
whenever  it  is  practicable,  this  course  should  be  adopted.  It  is  not, 
however,  always  agreeable  to  a  manufacturer  to  be  interrupted  by 
visitors,  and  in  some  places  it  would  be  dangerous  to  allow  children 
to  pass  among  machinery  arranged  with  a  view  to  work,  and  not  to 
show.  But  advantage  should  be  taken  of  those  places  where  work 
can  be  seen  without  interruption  to  the  workmen,  *and  especially  of 
industrial  exhibitions  and  mechanics'  fairs.  ^ 

Beside  the  enlargement  of  mind,  the  extension  of  the  circle  of 
ideas,  the  increase  of  his  power  of  conception,  which  a  child  may 
gain  from  the  examination  of  agricultural  tools  and  labor-saving 
machinery,  he  will  be  likely  to  choose  his  occupation  in  life  more 
intelligently,  and  with  a  more  just  reference  to  his  own  powers.  The 
attraction  which  plays  so  large  a  part  in  the  theory  of  the  socialists 
cannot  have  fair  play,  and  bring  a  child  into  his  appropriate  sphere 
of  labor,  if  this  opportunity  is  not  furnished  of  determining  towards 
what  sphere  he  is  most  strongly  drawn.  A  history  of  inventions, 
books  containing  the  first  rudiments  of  agriculture,  books  somewhat 
like  Babbage's  Economy  of  Manufactures,  but  treating  also  of  car- 
poQtry  and  ship-buildiog,  and  one  on  commerce,  ought  to  make  part 
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of  the  child's  reading.  No  reading-books  with  which  we  are  ao- 
quainted  give  a  complete  view  of  these  sabjects,  in  a  form  adapted 
for  school  use;  but  we  have  fbund  Miss  Edgeworth's  "Harry  and 
Lucy  "  answer  tolerably  well. 

The  moment  that  man's  bodily  needs  are  satii>fied  he  expresses  his 
feelings  in  art.  Music  and  dancing,  sculpture  and  painting,  are  as 
natural  as  eating  and  drinking.  The  child  of  a  year  old  makes  any- 
thing into  a  doll,  and  recognizes  in  the  rudest  picture  the  designed 
resemblance.  At  three  years  old  it  is  frequently  able  to  sing ;  occa- 
sionally much  earlier  than  that.  Nature  thus  bids  us  begin  early  the 
instruction  of  the  child  in  these  departments.  A  slate  and  pencil 
should  be  among  the  first  playthings  put  into  the  child's  hands.  Hol- 
brook's  Outlines,  or  similar  simple  copies  for  imitation,  may  be 
among  the  earliest  lessons ;  but  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that 
the  child  should  at  once  begin  also  to  draw  from  natural  objects.  A 
fresh  green  leaf,  or  a  simple  flower,  may  be  drawn  by  a  very  young 
ohild,  as  easily  from  the  living  specimen  as  from  a  printed  wood-cut, 
and  will  stimulate  his  powers  of  observation  and  conception  to  vastly 
higher  activity ;  giving  him  thereby  not  only  more  pleasure,  but  a 
much  greater  increase  of  power.  The  inventive  drawing  taught  by 
Professor  Whittaker  will  be  of  much  greater  advantage  to  the  pupil 
if  it  be  preceded  by  an  accurate  copying  from  nature.  Drawing 
from  nature  leads  to  accuracy  and  closeness  of  observation,  and  to 
correctness  of  conception,  which  are  of  the  greatest  use  in  drawing 
from  imagination.  But  inventive  drawing,  when  not  preceded  by 
the  practice  of  copying  natural  objects,  would  conduce  very  feebly 
towards  the  attaining  of  either  the  habit  of  accurate  observation,  or 
of  graceful  and  beautiful  creations.  The  two  modes  of  drawing  are 
complementary  to  each  other ;  and  the  inventive  drawing,  or  creation 
of  ideal  forms,  is  certainly  the  highest.  But,  on  that  very  account, 
because  it  \s  the  highest,  it  should  come  latest ;  and  the  practice  of 
many  schoolteachers  of  introducing  it  first  is  subversive  of  natural 
order. 

The  real  order  of  procedure  in  art  is  more  universally  observed  in 
music,  in  which  airs  are  learned  by  imitation,  and  the  child  is  never 
required  to  extemporize  melodies.  Singing  has  been  introduced  very 
extensively  into  public  schools,  and  the  instruction  almost  invariably 
is  begun  by  simply  teaching  the  children  to  sing  melodies  by  ear. 
In  schools  of  a  higher  grade  they  are  taught  to  read  the  ordinary 
musical  notation,  and  are  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  transposition, 
which  involves  a  slight  knowledge  of  thorough  bass.  We  think  that 
in  high  schools  and  colleges  the  knowledge  of  music  might  be  ez- 
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.tended  further  into  the  rules  of  composition,  both  as  regards  harmony 
and  musical  form,  and  that  the  pupil  should  be  required  to  compoae 
melodies,  and  harmonize  them.  Thej  would  be  worthless  to  others  * 
but  the  attempt  to  write  them  would  greatly  increase  the  scholar's 
enjoyment  of  music. 

The  most  extensive  and  important  group  of  the  historical  sciences 
is  included  under  the  name  of  languages.  Logically  this  follows  the 
study  of  labor  and  of  art ;  we  must  know  things  before  we  can  talk 
about  them ;  and,  logically,  language  precedes  law ;  we  must  commu- 
nicate our  ideas  before  we  can  enforce  them.  But,  practically,  the 
stody  of  langoage  begins  at  the  hour  of  birth ;  and  when  the  child 
alters  school  he  already  talks  fluently.  The  first  point  of  instruction 
in  school  will  naturally  be  to  teach  him  to  read  and  write  the  lan- 
guage which  he  has  learned  to  speak.  And,  since  we  are  talking  of 
those  who  use  alphabetic  writing,  the  first  step  in  this  process  natu- 
rally should  be  to  teach  the  child  to  analyze  his  spoken  words  into 
their  phonetic  elements.  This  ought  indeed  to  have  been  done  at 
home ;  nothing  will  so  surely  and  so  rapidly  teach  a  child  the  correct 
enunciation  of  words,  as  teaching  it,  in  its  earliest  efibrts  at  speech, 
to  enunciate,  as  an  infantile  amusement,  the  separate  elements  of 
spoken  language.  But,  as  this  is  not  usually  done  at  home,  it  de- 
volves upon  the  teacher,  as  the  first  labor  when  the  child  enters 
school.  As  the  pupil  learns  to  distinguish  the  elements  of  speech, 
and  to  form  them  distinctly,  separate  from  words,  he  should  be  taught 
the  alphabetic  signs  which  represent  them;  not  giving  them  the 
names  by  which  they  are  commonly  designated,  but,  at  first,  teaching 
them  as  the  symbols  of  the  sounds.  For  instance,  the  word  aitch 
should  not  be  taught  to  the  child  until  he  is  perfectly  familiar  with 
the  fact  that  the  character  h  signifies  a  roughness  of  breathing,  while 
the  mouth  is  in  the  position  for  sounding  any  vowel.  Unfortunately, 
our  English  alphabet  contains  but  twenty-six  letters,  three  of  which, 
c,  g,  and  Xt  are  superfluous ;  leaving  only  twenty-three  symbols  by 
which  to  represent  forty  or  more  sounds.  Moreover,  in  our  ordinary 
spelling,  we  are  not  content  with  being  thus  obliged  to  represent  at 
least  seventeen  sounds  by  symbols  already  appropriated  to  some  other 
sound ;  we  also  represent  a  single  sound  by  many  different  symbols, 
and  our  language,  instead  of  being  alphabetic,  is,  in  the  ordinary 
orthography,  logographic.  A  child  cannot,  therefore,  be  taught  to 
read  ordinary  English  printing  in  any  natural  and  easy  way.  A 
tough  constitution  resists  a  great  deal  of  hardship  and  abuse ;  and  a 
vigorous  intellect  frequently  survives  the  labor  of  learning  to  spell  in 
the  ordinary  mode.     A  man  who  has  lived  through  a  course  of  bad 
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diet,  and  inattention  to  the  laws  of  health,  is  apt  to  regard  attention 
to  such  matters  as  a  mark  of  effeminacy ;  and,  in  like  manner,  those 
whose  love  of  literature  has  not  been  absolutely  quenched,  and  whose 
power  to  see  truth  has  not  been  wholly  blinded,  by  the  ordinary  mode 
of  learning  to  read,  suppose  that  there  is  no  urgent  need  for  improve- 
ments; but  whoever  will  reflect  upon  the  absurdities  of  English 
orthography,  and  upon  the  gravity  with  which  those  absurdities  are 
usually  introduced  to  the  child  as  reasonable  things,  must  perceive 
that  such  instruction  has  an  injurious  effect  upon  the  child's  mental 
powers,  and  upon  his  love  of  truth.  The  child  may  survive  it,  as  he 
survived  the  compression  of  swathing-bands,  drenching  with  herb 
teas,  and  drugging  with  cordials;  nay,  the  injurious  effect  may,  in 
the  ease  of  a  very  vigorous  mind,  be  infinitesimal ;  but  it  is  always 
pernicious,  and,  in  the  case  cf  persons  of  small  intellectual  ability, 
disastrous. 

The  attempt  to  change  the  printed  forms  of  the  English  language, 
for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  books  and  newspapers,  may  be  impracti- 
cable ;  and  it  may  not  even  be  desirable  that  such  attempts  should 
succeed ;  but  the  use  of  phonetic  books  for  the  purpose  of  teaching 
children  to  read,  is  both  practicable  and  in  the  highest  degree  useful. 
So  soon  as  the  child  has  learned  to  read  fluently  in  phonotype,  it  may 
take  up  common  print,  and  read  it  easily  from  the  general  resem- 
blance of  the  words  on  one  page  to  those  on  the  other ;  as  has  been 
proved  experimentally  in  thousands  of  cases.  The  child  thus  taught 
to  read  common  print,  has  its  orthography  more  firmly  fixed  in  his 
memory,  because  he  perceives  more  clearly  its  oddities  and  anomalies. 
Bad  spelling  usually  arises  from  an  attempt  to  spell  phonetically  with 
the  common  alphabet ;  but  this  would  be  less  likely  to  be  done  by 
one  who  had  been  accustomed  to  associate  the  idea  of  phonetic  value 
only  with  a  different  alphabet.  The  use  of  a  phonotype,  for  teaching 
a  child  to  read,  has  also  the  advantage  of  giving  unceasing  instruc- 
tion in  accuracy  of  enunciation,  and  no  other  method  has  been  so 
success&il  in  removing  from  a  school  provincialisms  and  vulgarities 
of  pronunciation.  For  fixing  the  orthography  of  words  in  the  mem- 
ory, no  practice  is  more  useful  than  that  of  writing  from  dictation ; 
but  this  means,  of  course,  cannot  be  applied  at  a  very  early  age.  If 
we  had  phonotype  in  common  use,  it  would  be  well  to  have  the  child 
taught  to  write  at  the  same  time  that  he  is  taught  to  read ;  but,  with 
our  present  "  heterotypy  "  (as  it  has  been  facetiously  called),  we  must 
be  content  to  begin  writing  at  the  time  of  transition  from  phonotypy, 
when  the  progress  in  reading  will  of  course  be  much  more  rapid  than 
in  writing. 
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The  approach  to  ordinary  orthography,  through  phonetic  type, 
leads  very  naturally  to  etymological  considerations,  which  will  be  of 
interest  and  value  to  a  child  several  years  before  he  is  ready  for 
questions  of  syntax.  AVords  themselves  must  be  understood  before 
they  can  be  intelligently  classified.  When  a  word  is  introduced  to 
the  child,  in  its  orthographic  droits,  and  he  laughs,  as  well  he  may,  at 
the  oddity  of  its  costume,  we  may  tell  him  of  its  gradual  growth  into 
its  present  form,  and  show  him  how  the  silent,  or  the  mispronounced, 
letters  in  it  are  the  record  of  its  ancient  pronunciation,  or  of  its  deri- 
vation, or  of  an  early  error  in  its  supposed  derivation.  This  will 
lead  us  to  explain  to  the  pupil  the  conventional  element  in  language ; 
that  usage  is  the  right  and  rule  of  speaking ;  and  then  we  may  go 
further  back,  and  show  how  much  is  really  natural  in  the  origin  of 
language,  and  how  the  meaning  of  words  sometimes  sprang  from  an 
imitation  of  sounds,  from  the  musical  expression  of  speech,  and  from 
instinctive  attempts  at  expression  through  the  position  of  the  organs 
of  speech.  A  child  of  six  years  old  will  recognize  the  nasal  element 
in  the  meaning  of  such  words  as  snail,  snake,  snap,  snare,  snarl, 
sneak,  sneer,  sneeze,  snicker,  sniff,  snipe,  snivel,  snooze,  snore,  snort, 
snout,  snub,  snuff,  snuffle,  and  see  how  easily  the  word  nose  can  be 
introduced  into  the  definition  of  each.  Then  it  will  be  interested  to 
know  that  the  Latins  also  called  the  nose  nasus. 

The  forms,  even,  of  the  individual  letters  may  be  made  the  occa- 
sion of  pleasant  Jessons  in  the  origin  of  written  language, —  tho 
probable  development  of  Shemitic  alphabets  from  phonetic  hiero- 
glyphics, and  of  the  European  alphabets  from  those  of  Phccnicia. 
If  such  instructions  do  not  awaken  a  scholarly  turn  of  mind,  and 
lead  to  literary  taste,  they  will  at  least  relieve  the  dryness  of  the 
spelling-book,  and  give  the  child  some  glimpse  of  the  numerous  and 
subtle  ties  which  bind  us  with  all  the  generations  which  have  pre- 
ceded us. 

The  use  of  language  is  to  be  acquired  at  first  by  imitation.  The 
study  of  books  on  grammar  and  composition  does  not  belong  to  the 
early  years  of  life,  and  it  is  a  complete  inversion  of  the  natural 
method  to  give  a  child  abstract  themes  for  composition  before  he  is 
old  enough  to  think  on  such  themes  of  his  own  accord.  In  the  like 
manner,  it  is  not  in  the  true  course  of  nature  to  teach  a  child  to 
declaim  before  he  can  comprehend  the  pieces  selected  for  declama- 
tion. The  most  instructive  reading  for  a  person  of  any  age  is  that 
nrhose  tone  of  thought  is  above  his  average  thought,  and  yet  not 
beyond  his  grasp ;  and  the  best  exercise  for  a  child,  in  learning  to 
think  and  to  express  his  thought,  is  to  commit  to  memory  such  poetry 
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or  prose  as  is  worth  being  treasured  up  forever  in  remembrance,  but 
which  is  not  entirely  above  his  comprehension.  Let  him  also,  with 
the  book  before  him,  extemporaneously,  turn  good  verse  into  good 
prose,  and  repeat  the  process  so  frequently  as  to  be  able  to  do  it 
without  hesitation.  Before  the  child  can  write  well  he  can  dictate  a 
narrative  of  some  real  event  in  his  own  experience ;  and,  as  soon  as 
he  can  write,  he  should  'be  accustomed  to  writing,  at  first  narrative, 
aflerward  gradually  coming  to  more  abstract  forms  of  composition, 
but  always  upon  subjects  with  which  he  is  familiar. 

When  foreign  tongues  are  taught, —  and  every  liberally  educated 
person  should  at  least  have  a  sufficient  acquaintance  with  them  to 
develop  his  philological  tastes,  if  he  have  any, —  the  method  of  nature, 
it  seems  to  us,  requires  a  blending  of  several  modes  of  study.  The 
pronunciation  should  be  a  matter  of  first  importance;  the  student 
deciding,  in  the  case  of  a  dead  language,  on  some  fixed  principles, 
and,  in  the  case  of  a  living  language,  getting  as  nearly  as  possible  to 
actual  present  usage  of  the  best  speakers.  Next  comes  the  translat- 
ing, and  finally  the  grammar.  The  interval  of  time  between  these  is 
not  of  importance ;  but  it  is  of  importance,  in  the  study  of  any  lan- 
guage, to  read  more  than  the  small  portion  which  you  may  daily 
analyze  critically  with  grammar  and  dictionary.  Let  neither  mode 
of  study  be  neglected ;  a  portion  in  one  book  being  thoroughly  stud- 
ied each  day;  while,  in  some  other  book,  several  pages  are  rapidly 
and  imperfectly  read.  The  words  and  constructions  of  most  frequent 
occurrence  will  thus  become  familiar  by  repetition,  and  to  the  disci- 
pline of  the  exact  critical  study  of  sentences  will  be  added  that 
appreciation  of  the  general  spirit  of  a  language  which  can  be  attained 
only  from  a  more  rapid  and  extensive  reading  of  its  best  writers. 
Thus,  in  music,  also,  the  best  culture  is  gained  when  the  pupil  is 
daily  drilled  to  extreme  accuracy  in  the  practice  of  select  pieces,  and 
also  daily  exercised  in  reading  at  sight  several  pages  of  new  music. 
In  the  order  of  nature  the  child  hears  language  and  music  long  before 
it  has  the  power  to  analyze  and  study  them ;  and,  in  the  order  of 
study,  it  is  better  to  have  reading  precede,  in  some  degree  at  least,  a 
critical  and  thorough  study. 

When  translating  from  a  foreign  tongue  into  our  own,  there  are 
two  extremes  in  method,  both  of  which  are  admirable,  while  the  mean 
between  them  is  worthless.  In  the  study  of  a  language  you  have 
two  objects  in  view, —  one  to  learn  that  language,  and  the  other  to 
gain  from  the  study  a  strength  and  facility  in  the  use  of  your  own. 
Now,  in  learning  the  foreign  tongue,  one  cannot  translate  too  lit- 
erally, keeping  to  the  order  and  construction  of  the  original ;  while, 
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for  the  purpose  of  culture  in  the  use  of  the  yemacular,  and  indeed  for 
understanding,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  study,  the  real  thoughts  of  the 
author,  one  cannot  be  too  careful  to  translate  into  the  most  appro- 
priate and  idiomatic  English.  We  would,  therefore,  habitually  accus- 
tom the  student  to  a  double  rendering,  first  literally,  then  idiomat- 
ically ;  and  in  the  literal  rendering  allow  even  etymological  fidelity 
to  the  prefixes  and  parts  of  a  compound  word.  Thus  the  proverb, 
Unkraut  vergeht  nicht,  may  have  the  double  rendering,  An  un-plant 
thorougfdy-goes  not ;  that  is.  Weeds  never  die  out.  The  habit  of 
literal  rendering  may  be  dropped  as  soon  as  the  student  has  acquired 
the  power  of  reading  and  understanding  the  foreign  language  without 
a  mental  transposition  into  the  vernacular  idiom ;  but  the  habit  of 
correct  rendering  into  easy  and  idiomatic  English  must  be  cultivated 
carefully  as  long  as  the  study  of  the  language  is  pursued ;  —  the  first 
is  for  a  temporary  use ;  the  second  for  a  permanent  possession.  Next 
to  the  ability  to  act  well  must  be  placed  the  ability  to  speak  well, — 
and  indeed,  so  interwoven  are  the  functions  of  the  human  being,  that 
the  ability  to  express  thought  increases  the  ability  to  think,  and  the 
power  to  think  increases  the  power  to  act.  The  common  opinion, 
that  the  development  of  one  power  is  at  the  expense  of  another,  arises 
from  the  fact  that  the  developed  power  is  usually  one  that  was  by 
natural  gift  predominant;  and  the  power  that  has  dwindled,  at  first 
naturally  feeble,  has  not  had  sufficient  exercise  to  keep  it  of  its  orig- 
inal strength. 

The  brief  limits  to  which  we  are  compelled  to  compress  these 
papers  force  us  to  give  them  a  fragmentary  character,  and  to  leave 
each  branch  of  the  subject  but  partially  developed ;  hoping  that  the 
connection  and  unity  of  the  parts  will  be  apparent  to  the  reader  who 
carries  in  his  mind  the  general  principles  announced  in  our  first  arti- 
cle ;  and  that  such  readers  may  find  here  hints  that  shall  lead  them, 
in  the  course  of  their  own  thoughts,  to  new  confirmations  of  the  gen- 
eral truth  and  utility  of  these  views,  and  to  new  applications  of  them 
to  special  points  in  education. 

The  fourth  general  group  of  studies,  included  in  our  great  division 
of  history,  we  have  designated  in  our  tabular  view  by  the  word  law. 
Man  is  not  content  with  thinking  and  expressing  his  thoughts,  with 
subduing  outward  nature  to  his  needs,  and  making  it  subservient  to 
his  purposes ;  he  also  seeks  to  govern  his  fellow-men.  The  child  is 
born  subject  to  his  parents,  and  the  family  government  has  always 
been  a  type,  perhaps  suggesting  and  leading  to  the  government  of 
tribes  and  nations.  At  all  events,  there  are  no  men  to  be  found 
without  some  traces  of  government,  and,  in  all  civilized  countries, 
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there  has  been  developed  the  idea  of  impersonal  law,  in  the  organisa- 
tion of  a  community  whose  associated  wisdom  shall  decide  upon  what 
is  right,  and  what  is  for  the  best  interests  of  the  whole ;  whose  asso- 
ciated power  shall  enforce  the  right  and  develop  the  good,  as  far  as 
the  limits  of  its  ability  extend.  The  historical  study  of  these  rela- 
tions of  men  to  each  other  is  nece8sary,  not  only  to  a  full  development 
of  the  student's  mental  powers,  but  as  a  preparation  by  which  he  is 
fitted  for  an  intelligent  participation  in  the  rights  and  duties  of  those 
relations. 

The  method  of  nature  is  here  evident,  that  the  child  is  born  into 
the  family,  and  learns,  by  subjection  to  his  parents,  the  duty  of  sub^ 
jection  to  all  just  authority,  before  he  can  understand  the  ground  on 
which  the  authority  rests.  He  is  brought  under  the  order  and  disci- 
pline of  the  family,  before  he  can  rise  to  the  comprehension  of  that 
vast  scheme  of  universal  order,  planned  by  Infinite  Wisdom,  in  obe- 
dience to  the  impulses  of  Unfathomable  Love,  and  carried  into  execu- 
tion by  Almighty  Power, — that  Universal  Order  after  which  all 
wise  legislation  strives,  according  to  which  all  just  judicial  decisions 
are  framed,  and  which  all  righteous  executive  power  seeks  to  em- 
body. 

So,  in  the  school,  the  first  and  most  important  ideas  of  law  come 
not  from  histories  and  constitutions,  nor  from  political  orations,  read 
or  studied  by  the  child,  but  from  the  wise  and  just  discipline  of  the 
school-room,  from  the  rules  of  play  observed  in  the  games  among  his 
school-fellows,  and  from  the  perception  that  the  parents  and  the  teach- 
ers are  also  subject,  even  in  school  matters,  to  the  laws  of  the  com- 
monwealth and  to  the  votes  of  the  town.  The  judicious  teacher,  by 
occasional  words,  rightly  directing  the  child's  attention  for  a  moment 
to  such  themes,  gives  what  we  have  called  incidental  instruction  in 
politics  and  law.  The  next  step,  in  this  branch  of  study,  is  history 
in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word.  Afterwards,  in  the  higher  school 
or  college,  the  pupil  should  take  a  brief  course  of  study  in  constita- 
tional  law,  commentaries  on  the  constitution  of  his  own  state,  of  the 
United  States,  and  of  Great  Britain,  comparing  them  with  those  of 
Greece  and  Kome,  and  of  the  Hebrew  Commonwealth. 

It  was  our  original  purpose,  in  commencing  these  papers,  to  have 
continued  them  so  as  to  embrace  remarks  on  psychological  and  theo- 
logical studies ;  but,  as  circumstances  have  compelled  us  to  defer  the 
remaining  papers  to  an  indefinite  period,  we  will  append  here  some 
general  cautions  to  the  reader,  which  we  had  proposed  to  leave  to  the 
end.  A  recent  very  friendly  criticism  on  our  views  shows  a  misap- 
prehension of  them,  by  saying  that  we  have  placed  the  studies  of  the 
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encjolopedia  in  a  right  line,  instead  of  in  a  circle,  and  that  wq  have 
provided  only  for  the  education  of  the  knowing  faculties,  without  pro- 
yiding  for  the  education  of  the  powers  of  expression  and  action,  and 
of  the  feelings  and  sentiments. 

Let  the  teacher,  who  is  really  desirous  of  knowing  the  true  plan  of 
education,  rememher  that  the  body  and  its  organs  need  training  and 
care  for  their  preservation  and  full  development ;  that  the  sentiments 
and  passions  need  to  be  judiciously  called  into  play,  and  guided  in 
their  direction ;  that,  above  all,  promptness  and  efficiency  of  action, 
and  perseverance  of  purpose,  are  to  be  cultivated  with  great  care, 
nnder  a  consecration  to  the  love  of  God,  and  charity  to  men.  In  our 
Boheme  of  studies  we  are  showing  what  we  consider  the  natural  order 
of  intellectual  growth,  and  the  following  of  this  order  will  simply  give 
the  best  opportunities  for  the  other  kinds  of  education.  Thus  intel- 
lectually we  place  the  cultivation  of  the  powers  of  observation  first  in 
the  scale,  preceding  that  of  the  inventive  and  of  the  reasoning  powers. 
This  intellectual  order  of  nature  gives  the  opportunity,  in  physical 
education,  of  keeping  the  young  child  out  of  doors,  rambling,  under 
the  guidance  of  its  teacher,  by  the  roadside,  or  over  the  pastures,  to 
the  benefit  of  its  body  as  much  as  of  its  mind.  The  same  intellectual 
order  gives,  in  moral  education,  the  opportunity  for  developing  pure 
tastes,  the  love  of  natural  beauty,  and  affording  social  pleasures  of  a 
higher  character  than  in  the  ordinary  plays  of  the  school-yard.  It 
gives  also  the  best  opportunity  for  impressing  the  young  heart  with 
the  infinite  wisdom  and  love  manifested  in  the  creation ;  and  the  free- 
dom of  the  walk  allows  the  opportunity  for  the  child  to  manifest  its 
own  choice  and  will  in  showing  kindness  to  its  playmates  according  to 
the  command  of  the  Heavenly  Father.  In  like  manner,  the  whole 
arrangement  of  the  intellectual  problems  placed  before  the  human 
spirit  would  be  found,  if  we  understood  it  in  its  natural  order,  to  be 
adapted  for  the  appropriate  furtherance,  at  the  proper  age,  of  each 
part  of  physical,  moral,  and  religious  education. 

The  complaint  which  has  been  made,  that  an  intellectual  education 
is  of  no  moral  benefit,  but  rather  a  moral  injury,  so  far  as  it  is  well 
grounded,  is  grounded  as  much  upon  the  fact  that  our  intellectual 
drilling  has  been  inverted  in  its  order,  crippling  rather  than  cultivat- 
ing the  powers  of  observation,  as  upon  the  fact  that  the  attention 
given  to  intellectual  education  has  withdrawn  the  attention  from 
moral  training.  This  idea  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  moving 
springs  in  the  heart  of  the  late  lamented  Josiah  Holbrook.  In  like 
manner,  the  injury  done  to  the  bodily  health  of  children,  by  over- 
.study,  comes  as  much  from  the  unnatural  inversion  of  studies,  the 
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griving  of  that  which  is  abstract  before  that  which  is  concrete,  as  from 
the  absolute  amount  of  time  spent  by  the  children  in  close  attention 
to  the  subjects  set  before  them.  Whatever  be  the  amount  of  knowl- 
edge acquired  in  a  given  time,  the  ease  of  its  acquisition  will,  evi- 
dently, be  partly  proportional  to  the  lucidness  and  naturalness  of  the 
order  in  which  it  was  acquired.  The  purely  intellectual  question  of 
the  true  order  of  studies  is,  therefore,  intimately  connected,  in  more 
than  one  mode,  with  the  question  of  moral  and  physical  training, 
with  the  whole  question  of  the  highest  welfare  of  the  individual  and 
o£  the  family,  the  state,  and  the  church. 

Nor,  in  either  physical,  intellectual,  moral  or  religious  education, 
should  we  forget  the  artistic  side ;  —  that  is  to  say,  we  must  remem- 
ber that  skill  in  expression  or  action  is  as  desirable  as  simple  power. 
A  man  not  only  needs  power,  but  needs  it  under  control,  else  it  loses 
its  worth.  Of  how  little  avail  would  physical  strength  and  health  be 
to  a  man  who  could  neither  walk  well  nor  swim  well,  who  was  at 
ease  neither  on  the  rower's  seat  nor  in  the  saddle,  who  could  neither 
drive  nor  skate,  who  could  neither  mow  nor  dig,  but  who,  in  all 
manly  sports  and  in  all  useful  labors,  found  himself  strong  indeed, 
but  clumsy,  and  inefficient  for  lack  of  skill.  In  like  manner,  he 
would  feel  humbled  and  awkward  indeed,  who  was  conscious  of  great 
thoughts,  and  of  deep  emotions,  and  of  a  strong  purpose  to  do  right, 
and  was  nevertheless  unable  to  express  himself  either  by  spoken  or 
written  words,  by  chisel  or  pencil,  or  by  musical  tones,  or  by  well- 
planned  and  well-timed  deeds. 

While  all  studies  must  be  used  as  means  of  developing  and  guiding 
some  power  of  action  and  expression,  as  well  as  of  understanding,  it 
is  perhaps  the  especial  function  of  the  historic  studies,  of  trade,  art, 
language  and-  law,  to  cultivate  the  powers  of  expression ;  and  the 
teacher  must  remember  to  apply  them  in  such  manner  as  to  produce 
this  end.  As  the  bread  of  the  mind  is  truth,  so  the  bread  of  the 
moral  nature  is  action,  or  expression,  and  the  pupil  must  be  drawn 
out  into  expression,  not  made  the  mere  recipient  of  instruction. 

To  pass  to  the  other  point  in  which  we  would  caution  the  reader 
against  a  misapprehension  of  our  views,  it  does  not  follow,  because 
we  have  arranged  the  five  branches  of  the  hierarchy  in  a  certain  log- 
ical order,  with  Mathematics  at  one  end  and  Theology  at  the  other, 
that  this  order  is  to  be  followed  in  arranging  successive  years  of 
school  life.  It  would  better  apply  to  the  minutes.  The  order  is  that 
of  logical  development,  that  in  which  tho  subjects  are  to  be  success- 
ively unfolded  to  their  fullest  extent ;  but  it  would  be  absurd  to  post- 
pone physical  teaching  entirely  until  a  fall  knowledge  of  mathematics 
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had  been  obtained,  and  so  of  anj  other  branches.  We  may  perhaps 
compare  the  coarse  of  education  to  the  phyllo tactic  spiral  on  a  two- 
fifths  arrangement  The  mathematics  are  the  row  of  leayes  on  whidi 
the  zero  leaf  is  to  be  taken,  and  you  cannot  rise  to  a  higher  point  in 
your  mathematics,  except  by  running  round  through  the  other  four 
roVs.  For  the  full,  harmonious  development  of  the  child*s  mind  we 
need  a  perpetual  recurrence  to  the  five  essential  branches  of  inquiry 
suggested  by  every  sight  of  nature.  The  youngest  dhild  in  the  school 
brings  in,  perhaps,  a  dandelion.  What  is  its  form,  and  the  number 
of  its  rajs  ?  These  questions  belong  to  mathematics.  What  is  its 
color,  taste  and  smell,  its  medicinal  effiscts,  its  relations  to  the  sun- 
flower and  other  composite  plants? — these  are  questions  of  physics. 
The  derivation  of  its  name,'  dandelion, — dents  de  lion,  dens  leonis, 
—  from  the  form  of  the  leaf,  and  of  the  generic  name,  taraxacum, 
from  its  medical  effect ;  the  fact  of  its  introduction  from  Europe ;  the 
quotation  of  the  lines, — 

'*  Dear  common  flower,  that  grow*st  beside  the  way, 
FriDging  the  dusty  road  with  harmless  gold  ;'* — 

these  would  be  historical  instructions  from  the  same  shnple  flower. 
Then  ask  the  child  to  tell  you  why  he  likes  this  flower  so  much ; 
whether  it  is  because  it  is  prettier  than  morning-glories,  or  because  it 
comes  so  6arly,  or  because  it  is  so  common, —  and  you  stimulate  him, 
perhaps,  to  one  of  his  earliest  efforts  at  a  psychological  self-examination. 
Finally,  speak  to  him,  reverently  and  warmly,  of  the  goodness  of  the 
Heavenly  Father,  who  has  spread  beauty  with  so  unsparing  a  hand 
before  us,  and  tell  him  of  the  Saviour's  appeal  to  our  conscience, 
drawn  from  the  beauty  of  the  lily,  using  simple  language  that  he  can 
understand,  —  and  you  will  have  given  him  theological  lessons  also. 

Now,  every  lesson  in  the  school  of  life  will  lead,  as  simply  as  this 
dandelion  has  done,  to  the  five  great  branches  of  intellectual  studies ; 
and  no  lesson  has  been  fully  taught  until  it  has  thus  been  linked  into 
relation  with  all  the  main  lines  of  dependent  truth.  The  simplest 
geometry  has  its  application  to  physics,  its  history  of  discovery  and 
application,  its  psychological  questions  of  the  foundations  of  belief 
and  the  nature  of  proof,  and  its  theological  aspect,  in  such  queries  as 
whether  the  relations  of  space  are  or  are  not  dependent  on  the  consti- 
tution of  our  minds,  and  thus  on  the  will  of  the  Creator.  The  cycle 
of  these  five  branches  must  be  daily  recurring,  and  our  aim  has  been, 
in  these  articles,  to  show  in  what  order  the  five  branches  are  to  be 
placed,  which  must  always  precede  the  others,  which  must  first  re- 
ceive full  development,  and  which,  the  crown  and  glory  of  the  wholo, 
must  be  always  least  within  the  reach  of  finite  fiEiculties. 
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Let  a  graduate  of  any  good  public  school  imagine  a  system  of  schools 
permitting  indeed,  though  after  a  most  laborious  stnd  imperfect  fashion, 
for  the  wealthy  and  noble,  large  acquirements ;  but,  for  all  those  likely 
to  attend  what  answer  to  our  common  or  public  schools,  teaching  only 
reading,  and  that  alone,  or  at  most  with  church  singing,  and  memoriz- 
ing of  texts  and  hymns ;  reading  all  day,  by  one  pupil  at  a  time,  from 
th^  droning  A,  B,  C,  up  to  whatever  rhetoric  was  highest  in  grade ;  in 
that  even  shrill  yell  which  was  the  elocutionary  rule  fifly  years  ago, 
without  any  possible  regard  to  the  meaning  of  what  was  read,  or 
indeed  of  what  was  committed  to  memory ;  no  arithmetic,  no  geogra- 
phy, no  grammar,  no  writing,  even.  Let  him  imagine  this  single  study 
taught  in  dens  almost  like  prisons ;  by  men  absolutely  ferocious  in  man- 
ners and  feelings :  who  whipped  a  single  scholar — as  Martin  Luiher's 
master  did  him — fifteen  times  in  one  forenoon;  who  feruled,  caned, 
boxed,  slapped,  rapped,  and  punched,  right  and  left ;  made  children  kneel 
on  peas  and  sharp  edges  of  wood ;  in  short,  ransacked  their  own  dull 
brains  for  ingenious  tortures,  and  a  language  twice  as  copious  a^Eng- 
lish,  besides  Latin  and  Greek,  for  nicknames  and  reproaches,  to  inflict 
upon  the  youth  of  their  charge ;  schools  to  which  parents  threatened  to 
send  contumacious  children,  as  if  to  the  ^'  Black  Man,"  or  any  other 
hideous,  unknown  torment ;  schools  almost  precisely  as  destitute  of  any 
kindly  feeling,  of  any  humanizing  tendency,  of  any  moral  or  religious 
influence,  as  any  old-fashioned  Newgate  or  Bridewell.  Let  our  gradu- 
ate imagine,  if  he  can,  all  this.  Then  let  him  further  imagine  a  state 
of  society  stiffened,  by  ages  of  social  fixity,  into  immovable  grades,  and 
where  "  the  lower  classes "  were  to  be  permitted  this,  reckoned  their 
appropriate  education,  but  no  more.  Let  him  still  further  imagine  great 
and  far-reaching  political,  social,  and  intellectual  disturbances,  working 
in  powerful  conjunction,  upsetting  all  manner  of  laws,  systems,  distinc- 
tions, and  doctrines,  preparing  all  minds  to  hope  for,  and  to  admit,  better 
beliefs,  and  better  opportunities,  for  themselves  and  fur  others.  And, 
lastly,  let  him  imagine  a  man  possessed  of  the  vastest  capacity  for  la- 
bor, a  mind  fruitful  of  expedients  and  experiments  to  the  very  highest 
degree,  and  no  less  clear  and  firm  in  finding  and  adhering  to  funda- 
mental generalizations,  an  absolutely  unbounded  and  tireless  benevo- 
lence, a  love  for  humanity  and  a  faith  in  his  principles  little  less  perfect 
and  self-sustaining  than  that  of  an  apostle ;  who  steps  forth  just  in  that 
period  of  intense  receptive  mental  activity,  and  in  the  place  of  that  di- 
abolical ancient  school  system,  proceeds  not  only  to  propose,  but  to 
demonstrate*  and  in  spite  of  sufferings,  obstacles,  and  failures  enough  to 
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have  discouraged  an  army  of  martyrs,  efTectually  to  establish  a  system, 
which  not  only,  in  the  words  of  its  otBcial  investigators  in  1802,  was 
"  that  true  elementary  method  which  has  long  been  desired,  but  hith- 
erto vainly  sought ;  which  prepares  the  child  for  every  situation,  for 
all  arts  and  sciences ;  which  is  appropriate  to  all  classes  and  condi- 
tions, and  is  the  first  indispensable  foundation  for  human  cultivation ; 
which  not  only  was  thus  intellectually  the  absolute  ideal  of  education, 
but  whose  very  atmosphere  was  one  of  kindness  and  encouragement, 
whose  perfection  was  to  depend  upon  its  identity  with  the  atfectionate 
discipline  of  a  mother ;  which  expressly  included,  and  even  preferred, 
the  poor,  the  orphan,  and  the  helpless ;  and  which,  last  and  best  of  all, 
was  fundamentally  inwrought  with  such  hygienic,  ethical,  and  relig- 
ious principles  that  its  legitimate  result  would  be  to  make  a  strong,  and 
wise,  and  just  man,  upright  among  his  fellows,  mutually  respecting  and 
respected,  and  a  trusting  worshiper  of  God."  * 

Let  our  graduate  imagine  this,  and  he  may  comprehend  what  the 
Germans  think  of  Pestalozzi.  The  reverence  and  gratitude  which  they, 
in  common  indeed  with  all  Europe,  though  in  somewhat  higher  degree, 
entertain  toward  him,  were  well  exemplified  in  the  festival  observed  in 
Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Holland,  on  the  12th  of  January,  1846,  the 
hundredth  anniversary  of  his  birthday,  and  in  the  consequent  proceed- 
ings ;  of  which  a  brief  account  follows. 

The  conception  of  this  celebration  originated  with  that  veteran  and 
mostMseful  educator,  Dr.  Adolph  Diestcrweg,  then  director  of  a  sem- 
inar^  at  Berlin.  A  mistake  of  a  year,  founded  on  dates  given  by  good 
authorities,  occasioned  a  partial  celebration  on  the  12th  of  January, 
1845.  This,  however,  was  made  a  means  of  wider  notification  and 
effort  for  the  following  year,  and  we  translate  the  most  characteristic 
portion  of  the  call,  which  was  signed  by  forty-eight  eminent  teachers 
and  educators,  including  Diesterweg  himself. 

"  His  (Pestalozzi's)  Hfe  and  labors  testify  that  no  object  lay  nearer  his 
heart  than  to  secure  for  neglected  children  an  education  simple,  natural, 
pure  in  fDorals,  re-enforced  by  the  influence  of  home  and  school,  and  ade- 
quate to  the  needs  of  their  future  life.  A  concurrence  of  untoward  circum- 
stances prevented  the  permanent  succcs.s  of  such  an  orphan  asylum,  or 
poor  school,  though  proposed  and  often  attempted  by  him.  For  this  rea- 
son the  idea  has  occurred  to  various  of  his  admirers  and  friends,  in  vari- 
ous places,  of  establishing  such  institutions,  and  one  first  to  be  called 
^  Pestalozzi  Foundation.'  The  undersigned,  having  the  permission  of 
the  authorities,  have  associated  for  the  establishment  of  such  an  insti- 
tution, to  be  a  monument  of  the  gratitude  of  the  whole  German  father- 
land toward  that  noble  man.  This  call  is  intended  to  inform  the  public 
of  this  design,  and  to  request  active  co-operation,  and  contributions  in 
money. 

"  The  Pestalozzi  Foundation  is  intended  to  aflford  to  poor  children  and 
orphans  an  education  suitable  to  their  circumstances,  and  in  accordance 
with  Pestalozzi's  views  for  this  purpose. 
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"  1.  The  institutions  founded  will  be  situated  in  the  country,  where 
only,  as  the  undersigned  believe,  can  the  education  of  orphans  succeed. 

"  2.  The  pupils  will,  from  the  beginning,  besides  intellectual,  moral, 
and  religious  education,  be  trained  to  domestic,  agricultural,  or  indus* 
trial  knowledge  and  capacities. 

"  3.  The  managers  and  matrons  to  whom  the  family  education  of  the 
pupils  will  be  confided,  are  to  labor  in  the  spirit  of  ^Leonard  and  Ger- 
trude,^ and  *  Hov)  Gertrude  Teaches  her  Children,^  and  the  supervisors 
and  officers  of  instruction  will  endeavor  not  only  to  put  in  practice  the 
principles  of  the  ^  Idea  of  Elementary  TVaining^^  but  to  develop  and 
propagate  them. 

II*  *  *  ^Q  (}^^g  appeal  with  confidence  to  all  who  feel  themselves 
bound  to  gratitude  toward  Heinrich  Pestalozzi;  to  all  who  feel  for  the 
children  of  the  poor  and  for  orphans;  to  all  who  expect  beneficial  con- 
sequences to  home  and  school  education  from  the  revival  and  develop- 
ment of  the  spirit  of  Pestalozzi,  which  the  undersigned  believe  to  be 
the  true  spirit  of  education ;  we  appeal,  in  short,  to  all  friends  of  the 
people  and  of  the  fatherland,  for  efficient  aid  to  this  undertaking — at 
once  a  monument  of  gratitude  to  a  great  man,  and  an  attempt  to  sap- 
ply  an  urgent  want  of  tlie  present  age. 

"Berlin,  January  12,  1845." 

A  second  appeal  was  put  forth,  July  3d  of  the  same  year,  by  Diester- 
weg,  "  to  the  teachers  of  Germany,"  eloquently  setting  forth  their  pro- 
fessional obligations  to  Pestalozzi,  calling  upon  them  for  corresponding 
efforts  in  aid  of  the  enterprise,  and  proceeded  to  refer  again,  iu  very 
pointed  terms,  to  the  characteristically  charitable  and  thoroughly  prac- 
tical aspirations  of  Pestalozzi  for  the  education  of  neglected  children, 
and  to  the  similar  character  of  the  proposed  institution. 

"It  was  his  chiefest  wish  to  dry  the  tears  from  the  cheeks  of  orphans, 
and  to  educate  them ;  he  longed  to  be  the  father,  the  friend,  tlie  teacher 
of  the  unfortunate  and  the  neglected. 

"  Do  you,  therefore,  teacher  of  the  common  school,  friend  of  the  people, 
prove  your  gratitude  to  Heinrich  Pestalozzi.  by  doing  your  part  for  the 
Pestalozzi  Foundation — no  monument  of  bronze  or  of  stone ;  for  none 
but  a  living  monument  is  worthy  of  him — which  shall  stand,  within  the 
territory  of  Germany,  a  proof  of  the  thankfulness  of  posterity,  an  ever- 
lasting blessing  to  children,  to  the  cause  of  education,  and  human  de- 
velopment" 

The  institution  spoken  of  in  these  documents  was  intended  to  be  a 
single  central  one,  to  be  endowed  by  the  contributions  of  all  donors,  and 
to  be  a  model  and  parent  for  others  throughout  Germany ;  the  sum 
requisite  being  computed  at  30,000  thalers,  about  $22,500. 

But  although  sympathy  with  the  general  purpose  thus  brought  into 
notice  was  universal  and  lively,  difficulties,  apparently  cliiefly  sectarian, 
soon  arose,  in  regard  to  the  special  feature  oC  a  first  central  institution ; 
and  these  resulted  in  the  holding  of  many  local  festivals  instead  of  one 
great  one,  and  the  organization  of  many  local  Pestalozzi  Foundations 
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or  Pestalozzi  Societies,  instead  of  one  general  one.  Such  festival  wer* 
observed,  and  institutions  or  societies  established,  at  Berlin,  Dresden, 
Leipzig,  Frankfort,  Erfurt,  Basle,  and  many  other  places.  We  proceed 
to  give  some  account  of  some  of  them,  with  extracts  from  the  more  sig- 
nificant portions  of  the  numerous  addresses,  and  other  documents  con- 
nected with  them. 

Dr.  Diesterweg  delivered,  at  Berlin,  a  characteristic  and  interesting 
discourse.  In  describing  the  revolution  caused  by  Pestalozzi  in  the 
estimation  of  diflferent  studies,  he  said : — 

"  After  the  Reformation,  that  is,  after  the  establishment  of  German 
common  schools,  studies  were  divided  into  two  classes:  one  including 
the  Bible,  catechism,  and  hymn-book,  the  other  including  the  so-called 
trivial  studies.  The  former  were  for  heaven — that  is,  to  prepare  lor 
eternal  happiness ;  the  latter  for  earth,  and  its  ordinary  employments. 
The  consequence  of  this  universally-received  distinction  was,  that  the 
religious  teachers  asserted  a  dignity  far  higher  than  that  of  the  "  trivial" 
teachers.  This  notion  is  theoretically  denied  by  Pestalozzi — at  least  by 
immediate  logical  conclusion,  though  I  do  not  think  he  discussed  the 
Bubject  specially — and  by  his  school.  We  have  learned  to  comprehend 
the  moral  influence  of  instruction  in  itself,  aside  from  any  peculiar  char- 
acter in  the  subject  taught ;  and,  still  further,  the  direct  influence  of  all 
true  instruction  upon  the  development  of  the  pupil's  character.  This 
influence  docs  not  depend  upon  the  thing  taught,  but  in  the  manner  of 
teaching.  As  in  HegePs  system  of  philosophy,  so  it  is  in  elementary 
instruction — and  should  be  in  all  instruction — its  strenorth  is  in  its  method. 
This  principle  will  naturally  not  be  understood  by  eloquent  word-teachers 
and  lecturers  from  chairs  of  instruction ;  and  last  of  all  by  those  dicta- 
ting machines  and  note-readers,  who,  to  the  disgrace  of  pedagogy  and 
the  shame  of  the  whole  age,  exist  even  at  the  present  day.  But  we, 
Pestalozzi's  scholars  and  followers,  comprehend  it,  have  mastered  it, 
and  can  demonstrate  its  results  in  our  schools.  What  would  Adam 
Ries,  that  pattern  of  all  blind  guides,  say,  if  he  could  come  to  life  again 
after  three  hundred  years,  and  taking  up  an  arithmetic* — which  has 
become  capable  of  use,  as  an  intelligently  arranged  elementary  study, 
only  since  Pestalozzi's  time —should  find  in  it  a  chapter  "  On  the  moral 
influence  of  instruction  in  arithmetic  ?  " 

He  sums  up  the  changes  brought  about  by  Pestalozzi,  thus : — 

"  Instead  of  brutal,  staring  stupidity,  close  and  tense  attention ;  for 
dull  and  blockish  eyes,  cheerful  and  pleased  looks ;  for  crooked  backs,  the 
natural  erectness  of  the  figure ;  for  dumbness  or  silence,  joyous  pleas- 
ure in  speaking,  and  promptitude  that  even  takes  the  word  out  of  anoth- 
er's mouth ;  for  excessive  verbosity  in  the  teacher,  and  consequent 
stupidity  in  the  scholar,  a  dialogic  or,  at  least,  a  dialogic-conversational 
method ;  for  government  by  the  stick,  a  reasonable  and  therefore  a  seri- 
ous and  strict  discipline ;  for  mere  external  doctrines  and  external  disci- 
pline, a  mental  training,  in  which  every  doctrine  is  a  discipline  also; 

*  Orube't  Aritimet.c. 
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instead  of  a  government  by  force,  and  a  consequent  fear  of  the  school 
and  its  pedant,  love  of  school  and  respect  for  the  teacher." 

He  proceeds  to  suggest  how  far-reaching  was  the  influence  of  Pesta- 
lozzi's  labors  in  mere  school-rooms : — 

"  But  is  the  spirit  of  Pestalozzi  not  entitled  to  some  part  of  the 
credit  of  the  elevation  of  the  German  people?  Did  this  remarkable 
change  spring  up  in  a  night,  and  from  nothing?  It  is,  rather,  Co  be 
wondered  at,  that  the  Pestalozzian  method  should  have  brought  about 
such  vast  results  without  foreseeing  them.  It  would  be  unreasonable 
to  claim  that  this  alone  accomplished  the  wonder ;  but  it  was  certainly 
not  one  of  the  least  of  its  causes.  Lord  Brougham  said  that  the 
twenty-six  letters  of  the  present  schoolmaster — those  *  black  hussars ' — 
were  mightier  than  the  bayonet  of  the  soldier.  Consider  what  a  child 
must  become,  who  is  taught  as  we  have  described,  for  six  or  eight  years 
or  more.  Consider  what  a  nation  must  become,  all  the  youth  of  which 
have  enjoyed  the  influence  of  such  an  education.  What  a  project  does 
this  idea  open  in  the  future !  The  Jesuits  of  Freiburg  had  a  glimpse 
of  it,  though  no  more,  when  they  said  that  they  wanted  no  schools 
which  should  educate  '  Apostles  of  Radicalism  ;'  an  expression  shame- 
ful, not  to  Pestalozzi,  but  to  the  utterer  of  it." 

Further  on,  he  forcibly  portrays  the  need  and  the  requisites  of  such 
an  institution  as  the  intended  Pestalozzi  Foundation. 

"  The  help  we  would  attbrd  is  radical,  is  the  only  help.  We  consider 
all  institutions  worthy  of  praise  and  of  assistance,  which  contribute  to 
the  amelioration  of  human  suflering,  the  advancement  of  morals  and 
good  training.  Therefore  we  speak  well  of  other  institutions  having 
the  same  general  design  with  ours:  institutions  for  the  care  of  children; 
orphan  houses ;  rescue  institutions  (or  neglected  children;  associations 
for  changing  prisons  into  institutions  of  reform,  and  for  the  care  of 
dismissed  criminals  and  prisoners.  But  none  of  these  go  to  the  root  of 
the  matter ;  they  do  not  correspond  with  the  precise  want ;  they  do  not 
go  deep  enough.  Many  oC  them  almost  seem  to  be  organized  to  make 
sport  of  the  laws  of  human  nature  and  reason.  What,  for  instance,  ac- 
cording to  those  laws,  can  a  child  be  expected  to  become,  who  has  grown 
up  with  ignorant  parents,  from  whom  it  can  learn  nothing  but  vices ;  who 
has  learned  from  them  to  lie  and  to  steal,  to  wander  about  and  be  a  vag^ 
abond  ?  In  general,  we  answer,  only  a  man  who  will  misuse  his  physical 
and  mental  powers ;  that  is,  a  criminal,  a  wild  beast,  dangerous  to  the 
welfare  of  society.  That  society,  for  self-preservation,  shuts  up  such 
men,  like  wild  beasts,  in  a  cage ;  or  punishes,  or  kills  him ;  although,  nine 
times  out  of  ten,  he  became  such  because  he  must ;  as  probably  any  one 
of  us  would  have  done !  Is  this  proceeding  reasonable  ?  Do  we  suc- 
ceed when  we  try  to  reform  an  old  rogue  ?  Or  do  you  suppose  that 
children,  if  they  only  attend  the  infiint  school,  are  under  school  discipline, 
and  are  confirn)ed,  can  be  otherwise  left  in  charge  of  abandoned  parents, 
and  not  be  contaminated  by  the  pestilent  atmosphere  around  them  ? 
Experience  teaches,  and  it  can  not  be  otherwise,  that  the  influence  of 
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father  and  mother,  whether  good  or  bad,  is  infinitely  greater  tlian  that 
of  infant  schools,  or  any  schools.  Those  who  have  managed  reform 
institutions  understand  this  best  The  reason  of  the  ill-success  of  cuch 
is,  that  they  first  begin  too  late ;  for  they  take  the  children  after  they 
have  shown  ineradicable  marks  of  debasement,  it  is  easy  to  protect  an 
iincontaminated  child  from  vice ;  but  to  restore  to  a  contaminated  one 
its  pristine  health  and  purity,  is  infinitely  difficult,  if  not  impossible. 

"Our  intention  therefore  is,  to  receive  into  the  Pcstalozzi  Foundation 
children  who  can  not  be  expected  to  be  educated  in  their  own  homes ; 
and  those  will  naturally  be  preferred,  who  are  destitute  of  a  father  or 
mother,  and  are  without  means.  The  existing  orphan  houses  do  not  ful- 
fill their  purposes ;  and  their  organization  does  not  usually  answer  the 
requirements  of  the  Pestalozzian  principles.  We  would  estiblish  mod- 
el institutions  for  the  education  of  neglected  children,  which  shall  observe 
natural  laws,  in  which  the  child  shall  receive  a  family  education.  An 
education  togetlier  with  hundreds  is — it  must  be  said — barrack  instruc- 
tion. A  child  who  is  to  become  an  adult,  with  human  feelings,  must 
have  enjoyed  the  thorough  and  kindly  care  of  the  feminine  nature  and 
of  an  afieciionate  father.  All  true  education  is  individual.  Where  the 
letter  of  the  law  prevails,  where  each  child  is  managed  by  general 
rules,  where  it  is  only  a  number  or  a  figure,  which  it  must  be  in  a 
school  of  hundreds,  there  is  no  human  education,  in  any  higher  sense. 
A  girl  even,  brought  up  among  hundreds,  is,  so  to  speak,  even  when  a 
child,  a  public  girl." 

Adverting  afterward  to  the  financial  economy  of  such  institutions, 
he  observes  that  Adam  Smith  remarks,  that ''  The  support  of  the  poor 
and  of  criminals  costs  £8,000,000  a  year  in  England  and  Wales.  If 
£2,000,000  of  this  were  invested  in  education  and  good  bringing  up,  at 
least  one-half  of  the  whole  amount  would  be  saved." 

He  then  adverts,  with  some  feeling,  but  conciliatingly,  to  the  unex- 
pected breaking  up  of  the  original  plan  of  one  central  society  and  insti- 
tution, by  means  of  denominational  jealousies ;  and  gives  a  brief  j^um- 
mary  of  the  finances,  &c.,  of  the  undertaking,  as  follows : — 

**  Twelve  thousand  copies  of  our  call  were  sent  throughout  all  parts  of 
Grermany.  The  sympathy  exhibited  is  altogether  encouraging  and 
delightful.  Some  hundreds  over  2,000  thalers  ($1,500)  are  already  col- 
lected;* the  beginning  of  the  harvest.  The  ministries  of  the  interior 
and  of  religion  have  recognized  and  approved  the  labors  of  the  society  ; 
his  excellency  Postmaster-General  Von  Nagler  has  granted  the  frank- 
ing privilege  for  sending  copies  of  the  call,  and  for  remittances ;  the 
school  councilors  of  the  various  governments,  and  those  authorities 
themselves,  have  assisted  earnestly  in  sending  the  eall ;  and  the  school 
inspectors  have  assisted  in  collecting.  Many  of  them  also,  as.  for  in- 
stance, at  Potsdam  and  Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  have  sent  us  orders  for 
the  pamphlets  published  by  us  on  account  of  the  Foundation.  Princes 
have  kindly  aided  the  purposes  of  the  society  by  contributions,  and 

*  Januarj  12.    In  March,  the  Mim  reached  about  7,000  thalen. 
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many  private  persons  also  have  given,  Pome  in  one  amount,  and  some  in 
subscriptions  during  five  years.  But  what  has  encouraged  us  most,  is 
the  universal  sympathy  of  the  body  of  teachers ;  both  of  common 
schools,  and  upward,  even  to  the  universities.  What  has  a  poor  com- 
mon school  teacher,  or  a  seminary  pupil,  to  give?  But  they  do  give. 
I  have  received  with  warm  thankfulness  their  gifts,  from  one  ^ilbergro- 
schen  upward.     They  give  with  poor  hands,  but  warm  hearts. 

"  From  five  or  six  different  places  we  have  received  ofiers  of  land  for  a 
location,  sometimes  for  nothing ;  from  the  Mark  of  Brandenburg,  Silesia, 
Saxony,  &.c. ;  we  hear  favorable  accounts  from  Dessau  and  Saxe-Meio- 
ingen ;  in  short,  we  have  good  hopes  that  the  plan  of  the  Pestalozzi 
Foundation  will  succeed.  The  festivals,  held  almost  every  where  to- 
day, will  assist  us ;  and  we  count  with  certainty  on  the  aid  of  our  own 
fellow-cilizens.  The  undertaking  is  spoken  well  of  by  every  one. 
Even  noble  ladies  are  enthusiastic  for  the  good  cause.  Three  sisters, 
whom  the  Genius  of  Poetry  overshadows,  (I  an*  proud  of  being  their 
fellow  countryman,)  propose  to  publish  their  compositions  together  for 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Foundation.  Some  gentlemen  have  already  done 
the  like.  From  almost  every  locality  in  Germany,  from  Tilsit  to  Basle, 
from  Pcsth  to  Bremen,  I  have  received  encouraging  and  sympathizing 
letters.  In  Pesth,  a  society  of  teachers  is  collecting  for  the  German 
Pestalozzi  Foundation ;  contributions  have  come  in  from  the  Saxons  in 
Transylvania;  in  Amsterdam  and  Groningen,  committees  have  been 
formed  for  the  same  purpose ;  we  are  expecting  money  from  across  the 
ocean.  In  Konigsberg,  delegates  of  the  magistracy  and  city  authorities 
have  joined  with  the  committee  of  teachers,  the  more  worthily  to  cele- 
brate the  day." 

Several  pastors,  teachers,  and  officials  in  the  Canton  of  Aargau  put 
forth  a  call  for  a  PesUilozzi  festival  at  Brugg,  in  that  canton.  To  this 
there  soon  afterward  appeared  a  reply,  signed  by  a  number  of  Reformed 
clergymen  of  the  same  canton,  which  may  illustrate  the  character  of 
the  dilficulties  to  which  Diesterweg  alludes.  This  reply  states,  in  sub- 
stance, that  the  signers  of  it  had,  several  years  before,  set  on  foot  a 
subscription  for  a  similar  purpose,  (it  may  be  remarked  that  the  call  it- 
self recited  that  the  government  of  Aargau  resolved,  as  early  as  1833, 
to  erect  an  institution  for  the  education  of  neglected  poor  children,  as  a 
memorial  of  Pestalozzi ;  which,  however,  financial  considerations  ren 
dered  it  necessary  to  postpone ;)  that  the  proposed  plan  of  operations 
was  unfortunate,  inasmuch  as 

1.  The  estate  of  Neuhof,  formerly  Pestalozzi's,  intended  to  be  bought 
as  a  site  for  the  Foundation,  was  unsuitable  and  ill-placed  for  such  a 
purpose,  too  large,  and  too  expensive. 

2.  Ostentatious  commemorations  of  donors  were  promised,  by  votive 
tablets,  &,c. 

3.  The  intended  scheme  of  training  the  pupils  of  the  Foundation 
into  teachers  for  similar  institutions  is  not  practicable,  because  it  can  not 
be  determined  whether  they  are  capable  or  inclined  to  that  employment, 
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which  requires  rare  and  loAy  qualifications ;  and  because  experience 
•hows  that  such  teachers  are  to  be  trained,  not  in  such  schools  for  them, 
but  in  a  course  of  actual  employment  under  proper  conditions. 

4.  Experience  shows  that  such  institutions  should  not  be  commenced 
on  a  large  and  expensive  scale,  but  by  means  of  single  individuals, 
properly  trained,  to  supply  the  place,  to  the  pupils,  of  fathers,  and  to 
begin  quietly,  with  a  small  number. 

5.  The  proposed  institution  is  to  receive  both  Reformed  and  Catho- 
lic children ;  a  plan  which  experience  shows  to  be  unlikely  to  succeed. 
And,  if  the  principal  be  decidedly  either  Catholic  or  Reformed,  children 
of  the  other  communion  will  not  be  intrusted  to  him ;  and  if  he  is  not 
decidedly  of  either,  then  those  of  neither  will. 

These  reasons  are  clearly  and  strongly  stated,  and  seem  to  have  much 
force. 

At  the  festival  at  Basle,  Rector  Heussler  gave  some  odd  details  of 
Pestalozzi's  early  life ;  among  others,  *'  He  was  so  careless  and  absent- 
minded  at  school,  that  his  teacher  once  remarked,  shrugging  his  shoul- 
ders, ^  Heinrich  will  never  come  to  any  tiling;'  and  it  is  well-known  that, 
afterward,  when  he  was  at  the  summit  of  his  fame,  his  assistant,  Krijsi, 
confessed  that  he  (Pestalozzi,)  could  not  either  write  or  compute  de- 
cently ;  and  that  a  moderately  difficult  problem  in  multiplication,  or  di- 
vision, was  an  impossibility  to  him  at  the  age  of  fiAy,  and  when  the 
most  eminent  Swiss  teacher !  As  little  promising,  at  the  first  view,  was 
his  exterior ;  and  on  this  account  he  declared,  very  naively,  to  his  bride, 
that  he.  her  bridegroom,  was  outwardly  a  most  dirty  man,  as  all  the 
world  knew  ;  and  that  he  presumed  that  tliis  was  not  the  first  time  she 
had  heard  so." 

Longer  or  shorter  accounts  are  given  in  the  AUgemeine  Schid-Zei- 
tung,  and  other  periodicals,  of  many  other  celebrations.  They  usually 
consisted  of  a  meeting,  at  which  addresses  were  delivered,  poems  recited, 
hymns  or  songs  sung ;  sometimes  followed  by  a  dinner,  with  toasts, 
short  speeches,  and  convivial  enjoyment.  There  was  also  a  practical 
part  of  the  ceremony,  viz.,  either  a  collection  for  the  central  society,  or 
the  organization  of  a  local  one. 

We  subjoin,  (from  the  AUg.  Sch.'Zeitungj)  parts  of  a  quaint  article, 
entitled  ^^  Considerations  on  the  character  most  suitable  for  a  memorial 
to  Pestalozzi^^  and  signed  "  Frankf  O.— P. — A.— Z.,"  which  contains 
much  humor  and  good  sense. 

"  But  by  what  means  is  it  proposed  to  fulfill  this  obligation  (to  Pesta- 
lozzi ?)  Many  persons  are  preparing  a  banquet  of  the  usual  character,  at 
BO  many  silbergroschen  a  head,  including  half  a  quart  of  wine.  Pro- 
vision is  made,  also,  for  toasts,  solemn  and  not  solemn,  long  and  short ; 
and,  if  the  landlords  do  their  duty,  the  consequent  sickness  will  have 
been  slept  off  by  next  morning.  These  good  folks  do  not  obstruct  the 
progress  of  enlightenment,  but  they  are  not  par  excellence  strict  disci- 
ples of  Pestalozzi.  In  other  places,  the  teachers,  especially,  are  to  be 
aMombled,  inasmuch  as  they  claim  Pestalozzi  as  exclusively  one  of 
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themselves,  though  he  was  also  a  theologian  and  jurist  These  gentlemen 
take  no  particular  measures  for  overloading  their  stomachs — for  reasons 
best  known  to  themselves.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are  laboring  upon 
poems  and  orations,  and  will,  perhaps,  produce  some  which  will  possess 
much  unction.  But  in  order  that  their  lights  may  not  put  each  other 
out,  and  that  the  imperium  in  imperio  may  not  perish,  they  assemble 
parish-wise,  renewing  the  idea  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  which  was 
neither  holy,  Roman,  nor  an  empire,  and  in  which  there  were  so  many 
principalities  that  the  State  was  invisible.  Naturally,  where  there  is  a 
festival  to  every  ten  schoolmasters,  the  12th  of  January  will  be  long 
enough  for  a  speech  and  toast  from  every  one.  On  this  occasion  the 
speakers  will  rather  look  away  from  the  present,  and  consider  the  future. 
Very  right :  this  was  with  Pestalozzi's  custom.  But  Pestalozzi  kicked 
down  with  his  feet  what  he  built  with  his  hands  ;  beware  that  you  do 
not  do  BO.  Pestalozzi  often  used  his  heart  instead  of  his  head,  and 
reckoned  without  his  host ;  see  that  you  do  not  imitate  him  in  this. 
Pestalozzi  understood  children's  hearts,  but  not  men's;  and  did  not 
avoid  the  appearance  of  evil,  if  only  it  did  not  appear  so  to  him; 
beware  of  following  in  his  footsteps  in  this.  A  great  Foundation  is  to 
be  erected,  worthy  of  the  German  nation  ;  all  German  heads  are  to  be 
brought  together  under  one  German  hat,  for  the  sake  of  founding,  some- 
where— perhaps  on  ttie  Blocksberg — a  rescue  mstitution  for  morally 
endangered  children.  These  certainly  need  to  be  protected,  and  Pes- 
talozzi drew  attention  1o  the  fact  fifty  years  ago,  and  sacrificed  his  health 
and  his  means  in  the  cause.  But  will  one  such  institution  serve,  how- 
ever large— or  ten,  or  twenty,  or  a  hundred — for  the  forty  millions  of 
German  population?  There  are  already  thirty  such  institutions  in 
Wirtemberg;  and  there  are  still  many  children  there  in  urgent  need  of 
education  and  aid.  But  what  will  this  rescue  institution  do  ?  Even  if 
it  does  not  remain  without  a  roof,  like  the  Teutoburger  Hermann  with- 
out a  sword  ;  even  if  the  builders  finish  up  windows,  cellars,  and  stairs 
properly ;  the  chief  requisite  of  a  model  institution  is  wanting— the  father 
of  the  family.  Shall  he  be  found  in  Diesterweg's  seminary  at  Berlin, 
or  among  Harnisch's  pupils  at  Weissenfels?  Is  pietism,  or  illuminism, 
to  be  taught  in  it  ?  The  question  is  importcmt  to  Germany,  and  Pes- 
talozzis  and  Oberlins  are  scarce.  One  Louise  Schepler  would  be  worth 
abundantly  more  than  a  council  of  ten  seminary  directors.  This  seems 
not  to  have  been  considered  ;  the  building,  and  always  the  building,  of 
the  institution,  is  urged.  There  is  no  lack  of  model  institutions.  Not 
to  cite  Wirtemberg,  there  is  the  Rauhe  Haus,  at  Hamburg— is  a  better 
one  wanted? 

*•  Again  ;  are  neglected  children  to  be  sent  fifty  miles,  or  more,  by  mail- 
route,  with  a  policeman,  to  the  model  institution?  Or,  are  distant  do- 
nors to  have  nothing  but  a  distant  view  of  it  1  Must  they  make  a  long 
journey  merely  to  get  a  sight  of  it  ?  '  But,'  it  is  said,  '  all  this  will  do  no 
harm,  if  the  occasion  shall  succeed  in  causing  a  union  of  the  German 
teachers.'     A  union— a  significant  word  !     Where  did  as  many  as  three 
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Grermaos  ever  unite,  unless  it  were  over  a  bottle  ?  And  still  more,  three 
German  schoolmasters,  each  quite  right  in  his  own  school !  Unite  1 
With  whom  ?  Against  whom  ?  Does  not  '  unite '  mean  '  exclude  1 ' 
For  if  the  teachers  are  to  unite,  they  will  separate  from  tlie  clergy. 
Are  all  the  teachers  in  Germany  to  dissolve  their  present  relations,  and 
array  themselves  under  a  pedagogical  general,  as  if  to  make  an  attack 
on  the  ministers  ?  " 

The  writer  then  attacks  the  plan  of  selecting  teachers'  orphans,  in 
particular,  and  concludes  with  a  forcible  suggestion  of  the  necessity  of 
individual  sacrifice  and  effort,  as  the  only  true  mode  of  reforming  or 
protecting  unfortunate  children. 

"  Spend  no  more  time  in  building  and  in  choosing  heating  apparatus, 
but  take  vigorous  hold  of  the  work  itself.  Let  each  one  take  a  child, 
and  say,  ^  He  shall  be  mine.  I  will  win  him  to  myself  with  love,  so  that 
he  shall  prefer  to  follow  me  rather  than  his  thievish  father  and  godless 
mother.  He  shall  stop  cursing,  because  he  loves  me ;  and  stealing,  be- 
cause I  will  teach  him  better.  He  shall  enjoy  learning,  because  he 
■hall  find  in  the  school  a  retreat  from  his  parents.  I  will  not  be  deterred 
by  dirt  or  ignorance,  if  I  can  only  save  a  soul,  and  spare  the  world  one 
criminal.  I  would  rather  make  my  house  a  rescue  house  for  him, 
than  to  send  him  to  a  Rauhe  Haus,  among  the  morally  neglected.' 

''  If  the  admirers  of  Pestalozzi — and  I  do  not  mean  teachers  alone — 
would  adopt  this  method  on  the  12th  of  January,  1846,  and  form  an  as- 
■ociation,  then  the  day  would  be  and  remain  a  blessing  to  Germany. 
God  grant  it ! " 


X.    PUBLICATIONS  BY  AND  REUTINQ  TO  PESTALOZZI. 

L    Works  by  Pestalozzl* 


1.    Pmtalozzi's  Works,   (Werke^)   Tubingen,   1819-26.    Cotta.    16  voli. 
These  include: — 

a.  Leonard  and  Gertrude^  {Lienhard  und  Gertrttd,)  vola.  1 — 4. 

b.  Bow  Gertrude  teaches  her  children,  ( Wie  Gertrud  ihr  Kinder  lekri,)  vol  6. 

c  Ih  the  innocence,  earnestness^  and  nobility  of  my  fatherland^  {An  die 
Unschuld,  den  Ernst  und  den  Edelmuth  meines  Vaterlandes,)  vol.  6. 

d.  My  researches  upon  the  course  of  nature  in  the  development  of  the  Jut/mtm 

race,  {Meine  Kachforscfiungen  uber  den  Gang  der  Katur  in  der  Ekdwich- 
lung  des  Menschengeschlechts,)  vol.  7. 

e.  On  legislation  and  childrmurder^  {Ueber  Gesetzgebung  und  KinderTnord^) 

vols.  7  and  8. 

t  On  the  idea  of  elementary  education.  An  address  delivered  at  Lenzbwrg^ 
1809,  {Ueber  die  Idee  der  Elemenlarbildang.  Eine  Rede,  gehalten  m 
Lenzburg,)  vol.  8. 

('*  In  great  part  the  work  of  Niederer." — Biber.  It  first  appeared  in  the 
*'  Weekly /or  Human  Development,^^  [  Wochenschriftf^  Menechenbil- 

dung.]) 

g.  Pestalozzi's  letter  to  a  friend  upon  his  residence  at  Stanz,  {PeelalozzCs  Brief 
an  einen  Freund  uber  seinen  AufenihaU  in  StanZj)  voL  9. 

(This  first  appeared  in  the  "  Weehlj/.'') 

h.  Views  on  industry,  education,  and  politics,  {AnsicJUen  fider  Industrie,  Erzie' 
hung  und  PolUik)  voL  9. 

L  Address  to  my  JiouseJwld,  delivered  Jan,  12,  1818,  {Rede  an  mein  Haus, 
gehaUen  den  12  Jdnner,  1818,)  vol.  9. 

k.  Figures  to  my  A  B  C-Book,  {Figuren  zu  meinem  A  B  C-Buch,)  vol.  10. 

1.  Views  and  experiences  relative  to  the  idea  of  elementary  education,  {Ansichten 
und  Erfahrungen,  die  Idee  der  ElemenUirbildung  betr^end,)  vol.  11. 

(This  had  before  appeared  under  the  name  of  **  H.  Pestalozzi's  views, 
experiences,  and  means  to  secure  a  mode  of  education  adapted  to  hu- 
man nature."    Leipzig,  1807.) 

m.  On  (he  principles  and  plan  of  a  periodical,  anncninced  in  the  year  1807, 
(Ueber  die  Grundtdtze  und  den  Plan  einer  im  Jahre  1807  angekiindigten 
Zeitschrift,)  vol  11. 

n.  Report  to  parents  and  the  public  on  the  condition  and  organization  of 
Pestalozzi's  institution  in  the  year  1807,  {Bericht  an  die  Kltern  und  an 
das  Publicum  uf)er  den  Zustand  und  die  Einrichiungen  der  Pestalozzischen 
AnstaU  im  Jahre  1807,)  vol.  11. 

(This  had  already  appeared  in  the  "  Weekly  for  Human  Development,^^ 
but  in  the  collective  edition  it  was  materially  enlarged.) 

0.  A  uxfrd  on  the  condition  of  my  pedagogical  enterprises,  and  on  the  organ- 
ization of  my  institution  during  the  year  1820,  {Ein  Wort  Uber  dm 
Zustand  meiner  pddagogischen  Bestrebungen  und  i^>er  die  Organisation 
meiner  AnstaU  im  Jahr  1820,)  vol.  11. 

p.  A  few  discourses  in  my  house  in  the  years  1808,  1809,  1810,  1811,  and 
1812,  {Einige  Reden  an  mein  Haus  in  den  Jahren  1808,  &c.,)  voL  11. 

q.   Christoph  and  Else,  vol.  1 2. 

r.  Swanrsong,  {PestalozzCs  Schwanengesang,)  vol.  13. 

8.  Theory  of  Number  and  Ibrm,  {Zahl  und  Frnnl-hre,)  vol.  14. 


*  This  lilt  is  taken  from  Raumer*a  **  Uittory  of  Pedagogy,**  vol.  ii,  p.  480. 
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t  Theory  of  Furm  and  Dimension,  {Farm  und  GrosaenUhre^)  vol  16. 

a.  Adiiress  at  Langenthal,  Apr.,  16,  1826,  (Rede^  den  2^iiien  AprH  1826,  in 
LangenifuU  gefuiUenj)  yoL  15. 

Some  important  objectionB  have  been  made  to  tills  edition  ;  primarily, 
that  it  18  imperfect. 

2.  Works  of  Pestalozzi  not  included  in  the  collected  edition  of  1819-26. 

a.  Agi'9,  or  Spartan  legislaUonj  {AgiSy  Ober  die  Spartanische  (resetzgt^bung.) 

(Pestalozzi's  first  work.) 

b.  Evening  hour  of  a  Rermit,  {Die  Ahendsiunde  einea  Einsiedlers.) 

(This  first  appeared  in  Iselin^a  ^^ Ephemeridts^^  for  1780,  and  was  re- 
printed in  tne  "  Weekly  /or  Human  Devtlo^tment^^^  in  1807.) 

c  A  Swiss  Gazette^  {Ein  Schweizer-Blatt,)  in  two  volumea,  1782  and  1783. 

(Not  bcin^  acquainted  with  this,  I  do  not  know  whetlier  Pestalozzi  was 
sole  editor  or  not.  About  1798  ho  published  another  ^^  Swiss  Ibp- 
tilar  Gaz€tU^^^  under  authorization  from  government.) 

d.  PesialozzCs  elementary  works,  {PesUdozzCs  ElementarlmcJier,)  especially  the 

"  Book  for  Mothers,"  {Buck  der  Mutter,)  Tubingen,  1803.  The  "  Intui- 
tional Theory  of  the  Relations  of  Size,"  (AnschauungsUhrt  der  Mass- 
verhdlinisse,) and  the  ^* Intuitional  Theory  of  the  Relations  of  Nuirifters" 
{Anschauungslehre  der  Zahlenverhalinvtse,)  by  Kriisi,  are  quite  as  im- 
portant for  Pcstalozzi^s  works  as  the  theories  of  Number,  Form,  and 
Size,  by  Schmid,  in  vols.  14  and  15. 

e.  Views  on  Suhjects  to  which  the  Helvetian  Legislature  ought  spedaUy  to 

direct  its  atUntion,  {Ansichien  uber  die  Ge^enstdnde auf  wtkhe die  Gesetz- 
gebung  Helvetiens  ihr  Augenmerk  vorzuglich  zu  richten  Jiai,)  Bern,  1802. 

f.  Tlie  Fate  of  my  Life,  as  Principal  of  my  Educational  Institutions  at  Burg- 

dorf  and  Yverdun,  by  Pestalozzi,  {Meine  Lehensschicksale  als  Vorsteher 
vieiiier  ErziehuJigs-instUute  in  Burgdorfund  Iferten,)  Leipzig,  1826. 

g.  The  InstiMction  of  Oie  Sitting-Room,  {Die  Kinderlehre  der  Wohnstube.) 

(Published  in  '*  RoMePt  Monthly.'^) 

h.  Weekly  for  Human  Devdopm^eni^  { Wochenschrifl  fur  Menschenbildung,)  4 
vols.,  1807—1811. 

(In  this,  as  was  stated,  are  found  Pestalozzi^s  Letter  on  his  residence 
at  Stanz,  the  Report  on  the  Institution  at  Yverdun,  and  the  Lonzburg 
address.) 

i.  PesfaiozzCs  Educational  Enierprise,  as  related  to  the  culture  of  the  age, 
{Pestalozzi  s  Erziehungs-UrUemehmung  im  Ver?ialiniss  zur  Zeit-cuitur,) 
(by  Niederer,)  1812. 

(In  this  is  a  letter  from  Pestalozzi  to  Niederer.) 

k.  Declaration  against  Canon  BremCs  three  dozen  Newspaper  Questions,  {Erk- 
larung  geijen  Herm  Chorherr  BremCs  drey  Dutzend  BUrklische  ZeitungS' 
frageii)  Yverdun,  1812. 

3.  Works  of  Pestalozzi — in  part  not  included  in  the  above  list,  or  in  a  new 

arrangement. 

1.  Paternal  Instruction,  in  moral  erplanaiion  of  words.    A  legacy  from 

Father  Pestalozzi  to  his  pupila  {Vaterlehren  in  sittlichen  Wort- 
deuteungen.  Ein  Vermdchiniss  von  VcUer  Pestalozzi  au  seine  Zoglinge.) 
Revised  and  collected  by  Herman  Kiilsi.    Trogen,  1829. 

(The  MS.  of  this  work  was  presented  by  Pestalozzi  to  Krtisi,  who  ed- 
ited it  with  addition  and  alteration.) 

2.  Letters  on  Rirly  Education,    Addressed  to  J.  P.  Greaves,  Esq.,  with  a 

memoir  of  Pestalozzi.    London,  1829. 

3.  PesialozzCs  Life  and  Views,  in  verbatim  extracts  from  the  complete  works 

of  Pestalozzi.  {PestalozzCs  Leben  und  Ansichien,  in  wortgetreuen 
A'lszuge  seiner  gesammten  Schriften.)  Published  with  reference  to  the 
festival  of]  lis  hundredth  birthday.  By  Roget  ChristofieL  Zurich,  1847. 

(An  excellent  selection,  affordinff  probably  the  best  general  view  aoocs- 
sible  of  the  whole  subject,  and  made  on  a  principle  which  renders  it 
reliable  for  reference.     Wo  give  the  Table  ox  Contents.) 
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XL    SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  PUBLICATIONS  OF  PESTALOZZL 

fTrvMlated  or  fiariaad  for  the  American  Journal  of  Education.] 


The  choice  of  selections  from  the  works  of  Pestalozzi  is  rendered  diffi- 
cult by  the  character  of  the  mind  that  produced  them.  Taken  as  a  whole, 
they  display  remarkable  powers  of  observation,  oonsiderable  insight  into 
the  operations  of  the  mind  and  feelings,  great  appreciation  of  character, 
and  a  graphic  and  forcible  style.  But  to  select  from  Uieir  whole  extent 
portions  which  shall  give  a  connected  view  of  his  principles,  is  almost  im- 
possible, from  the  fiict  that  his  mind  was  strongly  intuitional  in  tendency 
and  habit,  and  rapid  and  impulsive  in  action,  and  that  his  powers  of  re- 
flection, combination,  and  logical  expression  were  not  correspondingly 
great  Thus  he  often  said  too  much  or  too  little ;  was  contradictory  or 
inconsistent ;  and  has  nowhere,  even  where  expressly  undertaking  to  do 
it,  as  in  **  How  Gertrude  Teaches  Her  Children^^^  given  an  adequate 
presentation  of  his  principles  or  practice. 

^^ Leonard  and  Gertrude**  is  presented  as  the  book  which,  more  than 
any  other  one  work,  was  the  foundation  of  Pestalozzi*s  fame,  and  as  in 
itself  to  the  present  generation  a  new  and  interesting  picture  of  life  in 
the  German  Swiss  villages  of  the  last  half  of  the  last  century.  It 
has  also  additional  value  as  containing  many  of  the  author^s  views 
on  educational  and  social  questions,  although  diffused  throughout 
the  work. 

A  brief  extract  from  ^^Christopher  and  Alice**  is  given,  suflBcient  to 
exhibit  the  mode  of  treatment  of  the  subject  The  work  was  compara- 
tively a  failure,  and  has  moreover  little  interest  to  readers  in  this  country 
and  this  age,  being  closely  and  exclusively  local  in  aim. 

**  The  Evening  Hour  of  a  Hermit "  is  termed  by  Karl  von  Raumer 
*^the  key  of  Pestalozn's  educational  views.**  And  Pestalozzi  himself 
observed,  in  his  old  age,  that  even  at  the  early  date  of  its  composition, 
he  had  already  arrived  at  the  fundamental  principles  which  controlled  the 
labors  and  exposiUons  of  all  his  subsequent  life. 

The  various  addresses  from  which  extracts  are  next  given  are  interest- 
ing as  affording  a  view  of  one  mode  of  communication  between  Pesta- 
lozzi and  his  assooiatea  They  are  doubtless  freer  and  more  spontaneous 
expressions  of  his  peculiar  modes  of  thought  and  feeling  than  his  more 
formal  expositions. 

^^How  Gertrude  Teaches  Her  Children**  was  intended  by  Pestaloza 
to  give  a  logical  and  connected  view  of  his  methods  of  instruction,  in 
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some  detail.  The  extracts  presented  embody  the  most  importmBt 
portion  of  the  work,  and  exhibit  also  some  of  his  characteristic  defects 
in  arrangement  and  exposition. 

The  extracts  from  the  ^Paternal  Instructions  ^  are  valuable  as  a  speci- 
men of  a  mode  of  combining  instruction  in  language  with  sound  lessons 
in  morals ;  upon  a  principle  which  Pestalozzi  carried  veiy  far  in  theory, 
and  to  a  great  extent  in  practice ;  namely,  that  of  teaching  through  one 
and  the  same  vehicle,  if  possible,  in  the  departments  both  of  intellect  and 
morals. 

The  London  translation  of  ^^Leonard  and  Gertrude^^  with  corrections^ 
has  been  followed  in  that  work,  except  in  the  extracts  added  from  the 
subsequently  written  part  of  the  book.  The  liberty  has  been  taken  of 
extracting  from  Dr.  Biber*8  valuable  biography  of  Pestaloui,  his  transla- 
tion from  ^^Christopher  and  Aliee^^^ and  itom  the  ^^Fatemal  Instruetiong.*' 
The  ^^Ecening  Hour  of  a  Hermity^  the  extracts  from  the  second  part  of 
^^Leonardand  GerVnidt^  and  from  "JBbw  Gertrude  Teaches  Her  Children^ 
and  the  several  addresses  of  Pestalozzi,  were  translated  by  Frkdkbick  B. 
Pebkins,  Esq.,  of  Hartford,  Librarian  of  the  Connecticut  Historical  So- 
defy;  and  are  from  C!otta*s  edition  of  Pestalozzi*s  works,  Yon  Raiimer*s 
''Hutary  <^  Edueation,''  or  Christoffel's  "Zt/«  and  Fmim." 
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PREFACE  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 


Header— In  the  following  pages  I  have  attempted,  through  the  medium  of  a  tale, 
to  communicate  some  important  truths  to  the  people,  in  the  way  most  likely  to 
make  an  impn^ssion  upon  their  understandings  and  their  feelings. 

It  has  also  been  my  endeavor,  to  groimd  both  the  talc  and  the  instructions 
derived  from  it,  upon  the  most  careful  imitation  of  nature,  and  upon  the  simple 
description  of  what  is  every  where  to  be  found. 

In  what  is  here  related,  (the  greatest  part  of  which  I  have,  in  the  course  of  an 
active  life,  myself  observed,)  I  have  been  careful  never  to  set  down  my  own  opin- 
ions, instead  of  what  I  have  seen  and  heard  the  people  themselves  feel,  judge,  say, 
and  attempt. 

If  my  obsen-ations  be  just,  ond  if  I  have  been  successful  in  my  endeavor  to 
give  them  with  the  simplicity  of  tnith,  they  will  be  well  received  by  all  those, 
before  whose  eyes  the  things  which  I  relate  are  continually  passing.  If  they  be 
false,  if  they  be  the  creatures  of  my  imagination,  the  trifles  of  my  own  brain, 
they  will,  like  other  Sunday  discourses,  be  forgotten  on  the  Monday. 

I  will  say  no  more,  except  to  odd  two  passages  which  appear  calculated  to  illus- 
trate my  opinions  as  to  the  means  to  be  adopted  for  a  wise  instruction  of  the 
people. 

Tiie  first  is  from  a  work  of  our  immortal  Luther ;  every  line  of  whose  pen 
breathes  humanity,  insight  into  the  character  of  the  people,  and  a  desire  to  in- 
stnict  them.     lie  savs : — 

"The  holy  scriptures  are  so  graciously  adapted  to  our  wants,  that  they  do  not 
tell  us  merely  of  the  great  deeds  of  holy  men,  but  also  relate  their  common  dis- 
course, and  disclose  to  us  the  inmost  motives  and  principles  of  their  hearts.'* 

The  second  is  from  the  writings  of  a  Jewish  Ilabbi,  and,  according  to  a  Latin 
translation,  is  as  follows : — 

"  There  were  amongst  the  heathen  nations,  who  dwelt  round  about  the  inherit- 
ance of  Abraham,  men  full  of  wisdom,  whose  equals  were  not  to  be  found  far  or 
near.  These  said :  '■  Let  us  go  to  the  kings  and  to  their  great  men,  and  teach  them 
how  to  make  the  people  happy  upon  the  earth.* 

**  And  the  wise  men  went  out,  and  learned  the  language  of  the  houses  of  the 
kings  and  of  their  great  men,  and  spoke  to  the  kings  and  to  their  great  men,  in 
their  own  language. 

"  And  the  kings  and  the  great  men  praised  the  wise  men,  and  gave  them  gold, 
and  silk,  and  frankincense ;  but  treated  the  peopU  as  hefort.  And  the  wise  men 
were  blinded  by  the  gold,  and  the  silk,  and  the  fVankinccnse,  and  no  longer  saw 
that  the  kings  and  the  great  men  behaved  ill  and  foolishly  to  all  the  people  who 
lived  upon  the  earth. 

"  But  a  man  of  our  nation  reproved  the  wise  men  of  the  heathens,  and  wa» 
kind  to  the  beggar  upon  the  highway ;  and  took  the  children  of  the  thief,  of  the 
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rinner,  and  of  the  exile,  into  his  house ;  and  Balut<^  the  tax-gntherera,  and  the 
■oldien,  and  the  Samaritans,  as  if  thoy  had  been  brethren  of  his  own  tribe. 

"And  his  deeds,  and  his  poverty,  and  the  long-suffering  of  his  love  toward  all 
men  won  him  the  hearts  of  the  people,  so  that  they  trusted  him  as  a  father.  And 
when  the  man  of  iHracl  saw  that  all  the  people  tnistod  him  as  a  father,  he  taught 
the  people  wherein  their  true  happiness  lay ;  and  the  people  heard  his  voice,  and 
the  princes  heard  the  voice  of  the  people.*' 

Such  is  the  story  of  the  Rabbi,  to  which  I  will  not  add  a  single  observation. 

And  now  must  these  pages  go  forth,  fh>m  my  pcaceAil  home,  into  a  world 
where  the  winds  arise  and  tlio  tempests  blow,  and  where  no  peace  is.  May  they 
bo  preserved  fVom  the  storms  of  eviL 

I  take  no  part  in  the  disputes  of  men  about  opinions,  but  I  think  all  will  agree, 
that  whatever  makes  us  pious,  good,  true,  and  brotherly,  whatever  cherishes  the 
love  of  God  and  of  our  neighbor,  and  whatever  brings  happiness  and  peace  into 
our  houses,  should  be  implanted  in  the  hearts  of  all,  for  our  common  good. 

Tux  AumoB. 

FSBBUABT  250,  1781. 


PREFACE 

TO    THE    SECOND    EDITION. 


This  book,  which  was  written  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  I  now  again  present 
to  my  readers,  without  alteration,  as  it  first  came  from  my  pen.  It  was  an  attempt 
to  describe  the  condition  of  the  people,  according  to  what  I  had  learned  fVom  my 
own  immediate  observation ;  and,  by  giving  this  description,  to  point  out  the 
means  of  really  benefiting  them.  It  has  interested  many,  procured  me  many 
friends,  and  excited  in  many  mothers  the  wish  to  be  to  their  children  what  Ger- 
tnide  was  to  hers.  But  to  the  age  in  general,  my  observations  were  not,  and 
could  not,  be  palatable.  The  ruling  maxims  of  the  latter  half  of  the  past  century, 
were  almost  altogether  deficient  in  the  simplicity  of  strength,  and  in  the  strength 
of  simplicity.  They  aimed  at  a  high  stretch  of  knowledge ;  but  man,  as  a  whole, 
remained  ignorant,  arrogant,  and  enslaved.  Trusting  in  the  extent  of  his  knowl- 
edge, he,  as  it  were,  lost  himself.  It  was  a  misfortune  to  the  race  of  men,  during 
this  century,  that,  by  this  extension  of  their  knowledge,  they  were  prevented 
from  seeing  that  they  lived  without  real  strength  or  stability;  and,  by  this  self- 
deception,  they  lost  all  feeling  for  the  tnith  and  greatness  of  the  simple  relations 
of  nature  and  society.  In  these  circumstances,  it  was  natural  tliat  my  book  should 
fail  in  its  chief  object ;  which  was,  by  pointing  out  the  real  tituation  of  thepecple^ 
and  their  natural  and  durable  connectione  toith  each  other ^  to  lay  a  foundation 
for  their  progreseire  improvement.  As  a  representation  of  the  nature  of 
domestic  education,  my  book  produced  no  effect ;  but  made  an  impression  chiefly 
as  a  tale.  True  to  the  object  of  my  life,  I  persevered  in  endeavoring  to  lead  the 
attention  of  my  country  to  the  aim  of  the  book,  whilst  I,  at  the  same  time,  labored 
to  place  myself  in  a  situation  which  might  enable  me  to  offer  to  mothers  and 
teachers,  the  means  by  which  they  might  bring  up  their  children  according  to  its 
spirit. 

All  I  have  hitherto  effected,  is  but,  as  it  were,  a  continuation  of  the  book  itself, 
which  I  now  again  present  to  my  readers.  May  it  be  received  as  kindly  as  before  I 
It  was  my  first  address  to  the  poor  and  desolate  of  the  land.  It  was  my  first  ad- 
dress to  those  who  stand  in  the  place  of  God  to  them.  It  was  my  first  address  to 
mothers,  and  to  the  hearts  which  God  has  given  them,  to  induce  them  to  be  to 
their  children  what  no  one  else  can  be  to  them.  May  it  be  to  the  poor  a  greater 
blessing  than  it  has  yet  been !  May  it  make  upon  those  who  stand  in  the  place 
of  Gk)d  to  them,  the  impression  which  it  must  make,  before  it  can  become  a  bless- 
ing to  the  poor  and  desolate  I  May  many  mothers,  through  its  influence,  become 
to  their  children  what  none  can  be  in  their  stead !  Let  people  say  what  they  will, 
nature,  and  God  its  eternal  Creator,  have  left  nothing  wanting.  It  is  blasphemy 
to  maintain  that  mothers  have  no  desire  to  devote  themselves  to  their  children. 
Let  people  say  what  they  will,  I  am  full  of  trust  in  this  desire,  and  full  of  hope 
for  the  consequences  which  the  excitement  of  it  will  produce.  The  greatest  cor- 
ruption which  can  arise  ft*om  the  errors  of  man,  does  not  entirely  destroy  human 
nature.    Its  strength  is  inextinguishable !    Go  into  the  poorest  hut,  and  see  there 
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what  a  mother's  heart,  almost  without  means  or  help,  can  do  for  her  children.  It 
ia  equally  false  to  say  that  mothers  have  no  time  to  attend  to  the  first  formation 
of  the  minds  and  feelings  of  their  children.  Most  of  them,  particularly  those 
who  live  at  home,  have  their  children  with  them  a  great  part  of  the  day ;  and 
why  can  not  they,  whilst  they  are  at  work,  as  well  behave  to  them,  and  talk  to 
them,  in  a  way  which  will  instruct  and  improve  them,  as  in  one  which  will  do 
neither?  A  mother's  instruction  requires  no  art.  It  is  nothing  but  to  excite  the 
child  to  an  active  observation  of  the  things  which  surround  it.  It  is  nothing  but 
a  regular, exercise  of  the  senses,  of  the  Warm  feelings  of  the  heart,  of  the  power* 
of  speech,  and  of  the  natural  activity  of  the  body.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to 
second  the  feelings  of  mothers,  and  their  already  prepared,  and,  as  I  nuiy  say,  in- 
stinctively simple  and  upright  understandings,  and  to  place  in  their  power  the 
necessary  means,  so  jirepared  as  they  may  best  use  them. 

Good  mothers  I  let  it  not  be  uiyustly  said,  any  hmger,  that  you  have  not  under- 
standing and  strength  for  what,  in  your  circumstances,  is  your  highest  and  holiest 
duty.  If  you  once  go  so  far  as  to  weep  in  the  stillness  of  your  chambers,  because 
the  good  Gertrude  did  more  for  her  children  than  you  have  hitherto  done  for 
yours,  I  am  sure  you  will  then  try  whether  it  be  not  possible  to  do  what  she  did ; 
and  it  is  when  you  are  arrived  at  this  point,  that  I  wish  to  offer  you  my  element- 
ary books. 

My  heart  here  bids  me  be  silent;  but  one  word  more !  Whoever  Mrishes  to  do 
his  duty  to  (iod,  to  posterity,  to  public  right,  and  public  order,  and  to  the  security 
of  family  happiness,  must,  in  one  way  or  other,  accord  with  the  spirit  of  my 
book,  and  seek  the  same  object.  This  is  my  comfbrt.  "When  these  truths  are 
ripened,  as  ripen  they  must,  they  will  bear  fruit ;  when  they  are  bcoomo  fitted  for 
the  poor  and  desolate,  they  will  be  enjoyed  by  them.  Many  good  men  and 
women,  who  have  hitherto  been  unable,  notwithstanding  the  best  inclinations,  to 
give  a  good  piece  of  advice  to  a  neighbor,  will  become  the  fathers  and  mothers  of 
the  poor  and  desolate.  It  is  to  this  strength  and  greatness  that  I  seek  to  elevate 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  nobles,  and  of  the  people,  of  my  native  country. 
After  my  death,  may  men  of  matured  powers  proceed  in  this  great  object  of  my 
life ;  and,  before  I  close  my  eyes,  may  I  enjoy  the  happiness  of  seeing  both  my 
object  and  the  means  which  I  employ  to  attain  it,  no  longer  misunderstood. 

Alas !  this  misunderstanding  prevents  the  happiness  of  thousands,  who,  but 
for  it,  would  every  where  find  wise  and  oowerful  aasistance. 

Pkstaloui. 

BuBODOBF,  Notember^  1808. 
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Chapter  l — ^a  kind-hearted  mak,  who  yet  makes  his  wife  and  ohildbxv 

very  unhappy. 

There  lived  in  Bonncd,  a  mason.  He  was  called  Leonard,  and  his  wife,  Ger- 
trude. He  had  seven  children  and  some  property,  but  ho  had  this  fault ;  that 
he  often  let  himself  be  tempted  to  the  tavern.  When  he  was  once  seated  there, 
he  behaved  like  a  madman ; — and  there  are  in  our  village,  cunning,  good-for- 
nothing  rogues,  whose  sole  employment  and  business  it  is,  to  take  in  honest  and 
simple  people,  and  seize  every  opportunity  of  getting  hold  of  their  money. 
These  wore  acquainted  with  poor  Leonard,  and  often  led  him  on  from  drinking 
to  gaming,  and  thus  cheated  him  of  the  produce  of  his  labor.  Whenever  thia 
had  happened  over-night,  Leonard  repented  in  the  morning,  and  it  went  to  his 
heart  when  he  saw  Gertrude  and  his  children  wanting  bread,  so  that  he  trembledj 
wept,  and  cast  down  his  eyes  to  conceal  his  tears. 

Gertrude  was  the  best  wife  in  the  village ;  but  she  and  her  blooming  children 
were  in  danger  If  being  robbed  of  their  father,  and  driven  from  their  home,  and 
of  sinking  into  the  greatest  misery,  because  Leonard  could  not  let  wine  alone.   * 

Gertrude  saw  the  approaching  danger,  and  felt  it  most  keenly.  When  she 
fetched  grass  from  the  meadow,  when  slie  took  hay  from  the  loft,  when  she  set 
away  the  milk  in  her  clean  pans,  whatever  she  was  doing,  she  was  tormented 
by  the  thought  that  her  meadow,  her  haystack,  and  her  little  hut,  might  soon  be 
taken  away  from  her ;  and  wlien  her  children  were  standing  around  her,  or  sit- 
ting in  her  lap,  her  anguish  was  still  greater,  and  the  tears  streamed  down  her 
cheeks. 

Hitherto,  however,  she  had  been  able  to  conceal  this  silent  weeping  from  her 
children ;  but  on  Wednesday,  before  last  Easter,  when  she  had  waited  long  and 
her  husband  did  not  come  home,  her  grief  overcame  her,  and  the  children  ob- 
served her  tears.  "Oh  mother,"  exclaimed  they  all  with  one  voice,  "you  are 
weeping,"  and  pressed  tliemselves  closer  to  her.  Sorrow  and  anxiety  were  on 
every  countenance — ^anxious  sobs,  heavy,  downcast  looks,  and  silent  tears,  sur- 
rounded the  mother,  and  even  tlie  baby  in  her  arms,  betmyed  a  feeling  of  pain 
hitherto  unknown — liis  first  expression  of  care  and  sorrow,  liis  staring  eyea 
which,  for  the  first  time,  were  fixed  upon  her  without  a  smile — all  this  quite 
broke  her  heart.  Her  anguish  burst  out  in  a  loud  cry,  and  all  the  children  and 
the  baby  wept  with  their  mother,  and  there  was  a  dreadful  sound  of  lamentation 
just  as  Leonard  opened  the  door. 

Gertrude  lay  with  her  face  on  the  bed ;  heard  not  the  opening  of  the  door, 
and  saw  not  the  entrance  of  the  father ;  neither  did  the  children  perceive  him. 
They  saw  only  their  weeping  mother,  and  hung  on  her  arm  and  round  her  neck, 
and  by  her  clothes.     Thus  did  Leonard  find  them. 

God  in  heaven  sees  the  tears  of  the  wretched,  and  puts  a  limit  to  their  griet 
Gertrude  found  in  her  tears  the  mercy  of  God.    The  mercy  of  God  brouccht 
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Leonard  to  witness  this  scene,  which  pierced  through  hia  soul,  so  that  hia  limba 
trembled.  The  paleness  of  death  was  upon  bis  countenance,  and  he  could 
scarcely  articulate,  with  a  hasty  and  broken  voice:  "Lord  Jesus  I  what  is  this?" 
Then  the  mother  saw  hira  for  the  first  time,  the  children  looked  up,  and  their 
loud  exclamations  of  grief  were  hushed.  "  0  mother  1  here  is  our  father,"  said 
the  children  all  at  once,  and  even  the  baby  sobbed  no  longer. 

As  a  torrent,  or  a  raging  flame,  did  their  wild  anguish  subside  into  quiet, 
thoughtful  ^xiety.  Gertrude  loved  Leonard,  and  in  her  deepest  distress  his 
presence  was  alwa}'s  a  comfort.  Leonard's  horror  also  was  now  less  overwhelm- 
ing tlian  at  first 

"  Tell  me,  Gertrude,"  said  he,  "  what  is  this  dreadful  trouble  in  which  I  find 
thee?" 

"0  my  dear,"  answered  Gertrude,  "heavy  cares  press  upon  my  heart,  and 
when  thou  art  away  sorrow  preys  more  keenly  upon  me." 

"Gertrude,"  said  Leonard,  "  I  know  why  thou  weepost,  wTctch  that  I  ami" 

Then  Gertrude  sent  away  the  children,  and  Leonard  hid  his  face  on  her  neck, 
and  could  not  speak. 

Gertrude  too  was  silent  for  a  few  moments,  and  leaned  sorrowfully  against  her 
husband,  who  wept  and  sobbed  on  her  neck. 

At  last  she  collected  all  her  strength,  and  took  courage  to  urge  him  not  to 
bring  any  further  trouble  and  misery  upon  his  children. 

Gertrude  was  pious,  and  trusted  in  God ;  and  before  she  spoke,  she  prayed 
silently  for  her  husband  and  for  her  children ;  and  her  heart  w^  evidently  com- 
forted as  she  said,  "  Leonard  I  trust  in  the  mercy  of  God,  and  take  courago  to 
do  nothing  but  what  is  right" 

"0  Gertrude,  Gertrude  1"  exclaimed  Leonard,  and  wept,  and  his  tears  fell  in 
torrents. 

"  0  my  love  1  take  courage  and  trust  in  thy  Father  in  heaven,  and  all  will  bo 
better  with  thee.  It  goes  to  my  heart  to  make  thee  weep.  My  love,  I  would 
gladly  keep  every  trouble  firom  thee.  Thou  knowest  that,  by  thy  side,  I  could 
be  content  with  bread  and  water,  and  the  still  midnight  is  often  to  me  an  hour 
of  cheerful  labor,  for  thee  and  my  children.  But,  if  I  concealed  my  anxiety  from 
thee,  lest  I  be  separated  from  thee  and  these  dear  little  ones,  I  sliould  be  no 
mother  to  my  children,  nor  true  to  thee.  Our  children  are  yet  full  of  gratitude 
and  love  toward  us, — but,  my  Leonard,  if  we  do  not  continue  to  act  as  parents, 
their  love  and  tenderness,  to  which  I  trust  so  much,  must  needs  decrease,  and 
think  too  what  thou  wilt  feel,  when  thy  Nicholas  has  no  longer  a  home  of  hia 
own,  and  must  go  out  to  serv-ice.  Ue  who  now  talks  with  so  much  delight  of 
freedom  and  his  own  little  fiock.  Leonard !  if  he,  and  all  these  dear  children, 
should  become  poor  through  our  fault,  sliould  cease  to  thank  us  in  their  hearta, 
and  begin  to  weep  for  us  their  parents — Leonard!  couldst  thou  bear  to  see  thy 
Nicholas,  thy  Jonas,  thy  Liseli,  and  thy  little  Anneli,  driven  out  of  doors  to  seek 
their  bread  at  another's  table  ?  Oh  I  it  would  kill  me  to  see  it"  So  spoke  Ger- 
trude, and  the  tears  fell  down  her  cheeks. 

And  Leonard  was  not  less  affected.  "  What  shall  I  do,  miserable  creature 
that  I  am  ?  What  can  I  do  ?  I  am  yet  more  wretched  than  thou  knowest  of — 
0  Gertrude  I  Gertrude  I"  Then  he  was  again  silent,  wrung  his  hands  and  wept 
in  extreme  misery. 

"Oh,  my  dear  husband,  do  not  mistrust  God's  mercy  I  Whatever  it  be,  speak  I 

« 

that  we  may  consult  together,  and  comfort  each  other." 
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Chapter  n. — a  woman  wuo  forms  a  resolution,  acts  up  to  it,  and  mnMi 
A  lord  of  the  manor,  who  has  the  heart  of  a  father  toward 

HIS  dependents. 

"  On  Grertrude,  Gertrade  I  it  breaks  my  heart  to  tell  thee  my  distress  and  add 
to  thy  anxieties ;  and  yet  I  must  do  it.  I  owe  Hummel,  the  bailifl^  thirty  florins ; 
and  he  is  a  hound  to  those  who  are  in  debt  to  him,  and  not  a  man.  I  wish  I 
had  never  seen  his  face  I  If  I  do  not  go  to  his  house,  he  threatens  me  with  law; 
and  if  I  do  go,  t)ie  wages  of  my  labor  are  in  his  claws.  This,  Grertrude,  this  is 
the  source  of  our  misfortunes.*' 

"  My  dear  husband,"  replied  Gertrude,  "  canst  thou  not  go  to  Amer,  the  father 
of  the  country  ?  Thou  knowest  how  all  the  widows  and  orphans  praise  him.  I 
think  he  would  give  thee  counsel  and  protection  against  this  man." 

"  0  Gertrude,"  said  Ix^onard,  "  I  can  not,  I  dare  not  What  could  I  say  against 
the  bailiff?  He  would  bring  up  a  thousand  different  things  against  me  I  He  is 
bold  and  cunning,  and  has  u  hundred  ways  and  means  of  crymg  down  a  poor 
man  before  a  magistrate,  so  that  he  may  not  be  heard." 

Gertrude.  Dear  husband,  I  never  yet  spoke  to  a  magistrate,  but  if  necessity 
and  want  carried  me  to  him,  I  am  sure  I  could  speak  the  truth  to  any  man.  O 
do  not  be  afraid ;  think  of  mc,  and  of  thy  children,  and  go. 

"Gertrude,"  said  Leonard,  " I  can  not,  I  dare  not.  I  am  not  free  from  fault 
The  bailiff  will  coolly  take  the  whole  village  to  witness  that  I  am  a  drunkard. 
0  Gertrude,  I  am  not  blameless.  What  can  I  say?  Nobody  will  stand  up 
against  him  and  say  that  he  enticed  me  to  it  all.  0  Gertrude,  if  I  could,  if  I 
durst,  how  gladly  would  I  go ;  but  if  ventured,  and  did  not  succeed,  think  how 
he  would  revenge  himselfl" 

Gertrude,  But  even  if  thou  art  silent  he  will  nevertheless  bring  thee  to  ruin, 
without  a  chance  of  escape.  Leonard,  think  of  thy  children,  and  ga  This 
anxiety  of  heart  must  have  an  end.     Go,— or  I  will  go  myself 

lApnard.  Gertrude,  I  dare  not  If  thou  darest,  for  God's  sake,  go  directly  to 
Amer,  and  tell  him  all. 

"I  will  go,"  said  Gertrude;  and  she  did  not  sleep  one  hour  that  night;  but 
she  prayed  during  tliat  sleepless  night,  and  was  more  and  more  resolved  to  go  to 
Amer,  the  lord  of  the  manor. 

Early  in  the  morning  she  took  her  baby,  which  bloomed  like  a  rose,  and  went 
six  miles,  to  the  hall. 

Amer  was  sitting  under  his  lime-trees,  before  the  door  of  his  house,  as  GJer- 
tmde  approached ;  he  saw  her,  he  saw  the  baby  in  her  arms,  and  upon  her 
countenance  sorrow  and  suffering,  and  the  traces  of  tears.  "  Wliat  do  you  want 
my  good  woman  ?  Who  are  you  ?"  said  he,  so  kindly  that  she  took  courage  to 
speak. 

"I  am  Gertmdo,"  said  she,  "the  wife  of  Leonard,  the  mason  of  Bonnal." 

"You  are  an  excellent  woman,"  said  Amer.  "  I  have  observed  your  children 
more  than  all  the  rest  in  the  village ;  they  are  more  modest  and  better  behaved 
than  any  of  the  others ;  and  they  appear  better  fed.  And  yet  I  hear  you  are 
very  poor.     Toll  me  what  you  wish  for." 

"  0  gracious  sir,  my  husband  has,  for  some  time  past,  owed  Unas  Hummel, 
the  bailiff,  thirty  florins ;  and  he  is  a  hard  man.  He  entices  hitn  to  gaming,  and 
all  kinds  of  waste ;  and  because  he  is  afraid  of  him,  he  dare  not  keep  away  from 
his  taveni,  though  it  costs  him,  almost  every  day,  his  wages  and  his  children's 
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bread.  Honored  sir  1  he  has  seven  young  cbildrenf  and  without  help  and  coon* 
sel  against  the  bailiff  it  is  impossible  that  we  should  escape  beggary.  I  know 
that  you  have  compassion  upon  the  widow  and  the  orphan,  and  therefore  I  have 
made  bold  to  come  to  you,  and  tell  you  our  misfortunes.  I  have  brought  with 
me  all  my  children's  savings,  to  leave  them  with  you,  if  I  might  venture  to  beg 
you  to  make  some  agreement  for  us,  so  that  the  bailiff,  till  ho  is  paid,  may  not 
oppress  and  injure  us  any  more." 

Amer  had  long  had  suspicions  of  the  bailiff.  He  perceived,  therefore,  imme- 
diately, the  tnith  of  this  complaint,  and  the  wisdom  of  what  she  asked.  He  took 
a  cup  of  tea  wliich  stood  before  him,  and  said — "  You  are  tired,  Gertrude ;  drink 
this  tea,  and  give  your  pretty  child  some  of  this  milk." 

Gertrude  stood  blushing ;  and  this  paternal  kindness  went  to  her  heart,  so  that 
she  could  not  restrain  her  tears.  And  Arner  encouraged  her  to  tell  him  what 
the  bailiff  and  his  companions  had  done,  and  the  wants  and  cares  of  many  years. 
He  listened  attentively,  and  than  asked  her,  "  How  have  you  been  able,  Ger- 
trude, tlirough  all  this  distress  to  keep  your  children's  money  ?"' 

Then  Gertrude  answered : — '*  It  was  difficult  indeed,  gracious  sir,  to  do  so ; 
but  I  always  looked  upon  the  money  as  not  my  own,  as  if  some  dying  man  had 
given  it  me  on  his  death-bed  to  keep  for  his  children.  I  considered  it  almost  in 
this  light ;  and  if  ever,  in  the  time  of  our  greatest  need,  I  was  obliged  to  buy 
the  children  bread  with  it,  I  never  rested  till  I  had  made  it  up  again  for  them  by 
night  labor." 

"  Was  that  always  possible,  Gertrude  ?"  said  Amer. 

"  0  gracious  sir,  if  we  have  once  set  our  hearts  upon  any  thing,  wo  can  do 
more  than  we  could  imagine  possible,  and  God  always  helps  us  in  our  greatest 
need,  if  wo  are  really  doing  our  best  to  get  what  is  absolutely  necessary.  O 
gracious  sir,  he  helps  us  more  than  you  in  your  magnificence  can  know  or 
imagine." 

Amer  was  deeply  affected  by  the  innocence  and  goodness  of  this  poor  woman ; 
ho  made  still  further  inquiries;  and  Rvid,  "Gertmde,  where  is  this  money ?^' 

Then  Gertmde  laid  down  seven  neat  parcels  upon  Araer's  Uible ;  and  to  every 
parcel  was  fastened  a  ticket,  saying  whose  it  was,  and  when  Gertmde  had  taken 
any  thing  away  from  it,  and  how  she  had  replaced  it. 

Amer  read  the  tickets  over  attentively.  Gertmde  saw  it,  and  blushed :  "  I 
ought  to  have  taken  away  these  tickets,  gracious  sir." 

Amer  smiled,  and  read  on;  but  Gertmde  stood  there  abashed,  and  her 
heart  throbbed  on  account  of  these  tickets ;  for  she  was  modest,  and  troubled  at 
the  least  appearance  of  vanity. 

Amer  saw  her  uneasiness  because  she  had  not  taken  off  the  tickets,  and  felt 
the  simple  dignity  of  innocence,  as  she  stood  ashamed  that  her  goodness  and 
prodence  were  noticed ;  and  he  resolved  to  befriend  her  more  than  she  asked  or 
hopttd  for;  for  he  felt  her  worth,  and  that  no  woman  was  like  her  among  a  thou- 
sand. He  added  something  to  each  of  the  parcels,  and  said  "  Take  back  your 
children's  money,  Gertmde,  and  I  will  lay  do\^Ti  thirty  florins  for  the  bailiff,  till 
he  is  paid.  Go  home,  now,  Gertmde ;  to-morrow  I  shall  be  in  the  village,  and 
I  will  settle  matters  between  you  and  Hummel." 

Gertmde  could  not  speak  for  joy ;  scarcely  could  she  stammer  out  a  broken, 
sobbing — "  Heaven  reward  you,  gracious  sir  1"  and  then  she  went  with  her  baby, 
and  with  the  comfort  she  had  obtained,  to  her  husband.    As  she  went,  she 
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prayed  and  thanked  God  all  the  way,  and  wept  tears  of  gratitude  and  hope,  till 
she  came  to  her  cottage. 

Leonard  saw  her  coming,  and  saw  the  joy  of  her  heart  in  her  countenance. 

"  Art  thou  here  again  so  soon  ?"  said  he,  going  to  meet  her.  "  Thou  hast  been 
successful  with  Amer." 

"  How  dost  tliou  know  that  already?"  said  Gertrude. 

"  I  see  it  in  thy  face,  thou  excellent  creature,  thou  canst  not  conceal  it" 

"  That  can  I  not,"  said  Gertrude,  "  and  I  would  not,  if  I  could,  keep  the  good 
news  a  moment  from  thee,  Leonard."  Then  she  related  to  him  Arner's  kind* 
nesft ;  how  he  had  believed  her  words,  and  how  he  had  promised  to  help  them. 
And  she  gave  the  children  Arner's  present,  and  kissed  them  all,  more  fondly 
and  cheerfully  than  she  had  done  for  a  long  time  past ;  and  said  to  them :  **  Pray 
every  day  for  Amer,  my  children,  as  you  pray  for  your  father  and  me.  Amer 
cares  for  the  welfare  of  all  the  country ;  he  cares  for  your  welfare ;  and  if  you 
are  good  and  well-behaved,  and  industrious,  3rou  will  be  dear  to  him,  as  you  are 
dear  to  me  and  to  your  fSetther." 

From  that  time  forward  the  mason's  children,  eveiy  moming  and  evening, 
when  they  prayed  for  their  father  and  mother,  prayed  also  for  Amer,  the  futber 
of  the  country. 

Gcrtmde  and  Leonard  made  fVesh  resolutions  to  look  after  the  management 
of  the  house,  and  to  bring  up  their  children  in  every  good  way ;  and  this  day 
was  a  festival  to  them.  Leonard's  courage  was  renewed,  and  in  the  evening 
Gertmde  prepared  for  him  a  supper  that  he  was  fond  of;  and  they  rejoiceil  to- 
gether over  the  coming  moming,  the  assistance  of  Amer,  and  the  mercy  of  their 
God. 

Amer,  too,  longed  for  the  next  morning,  that  he  might  do  a  deed,  such  as  he 
did  by  thousands,  to  make  his  existence  useftil. 

Chapter  hi. — a  brute  appears. 

And  when  his  bailiff  came  to  him,  that  evening,  to  receive  his  orders,  be  said 
to  him,  "  I  am  coming  myself  to  Bonnal,  to-morrow.  I  am  determined  to  have 
the  building  of  the  cliurch  begun  at  last."  The  bailiff  replied:  "  Gracious  air, 
is  your  grace's  master-builder  at  liberty  now ?  "No,"  answered  Amer,  "but 
tliere  is  a  mason  in  the  village,  of  the  name  of  Leonard,  whom  I  shall  be  gliid 
to  employ  in  this  affair.  Why  have  you  never  recommended  him  to  me  before 
as  a  workman  ?" 

Tlie  bailiff  made  a  low  bow,  and  said :  "  I  durst  not  have  employed  the  poor 
mason  in  any  of  your  magnificence's  buildings." 

Amer.     " Is  he  a  trusty  man,  bailiff,  upon  whom  I  can  depend?" 
Bailiff.     "  Yes — ^your  grace  may  depend  upon  him ;  he  is  a  very  honest  fellow." 
"They  say  he  has  an  excellent  wife;  is  she  not  a  talker?"  said  Amer  em- 
phatically. 

"  No,  indeed,"  replied  the  bailifl[|  "  she  is  a  hard-working,  quiet  woman." 
"  Very  well,"  said  Amer,  "  be  at  the  church-yard  to-morrow  moming,  at  nine 
o'clock.    I  will  meet  you  there  myself." 

The  bailiff  went  away,  well  pleased  with  this  conversation ;  for  he  tliought 
within  himselfj  this  is  a  fresh  cow  for  my  stall ;  and  he  already  turned  over  in 
his  mind  the  tricks  by  which  he  sliould  get  from  the  mason,  the  money  he  might 
gain  by  this  building  of  the  churcli.  He  went  straight  home,  and  then  to  the 
maaon's  cottage.  34 
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It  was  already  dark,  as  ho  knocked  impatiently  at  the  door. 

Leonard  and  Gertrude  were  Ritting  by  the  table.  The  remains  of  the  sapper 
were  still  before  them.  Leonard  knew  the  voice  of  the  envious  bailiJ3|  started, 
and  pushed  the  food  into  a  comer. 

Gertrude  encouraged  him  not  to  be  afraid,  and  to  trust  in  Amer ;  but  he 
turned  pale  as  he  opened  the  door  for  the  bailiff. 

The  latter  smelt  out  the  concealed  supper  as  quick  as  a  hungry  hound,  but  he 
behaved  civilly,  and  said,  though  with  a  smile;  "  You  are  well  off,  good  people; 
it  is  easy  to  do  without  the  tavern  at  tliis  rate.    Is  it  not,  Leonard?" 

Tlie  poor  man  cast  down  his  eyes  and  was  silent ;  but  Gertrude  was  bolder, 
and  said :  "What  are  the  bailiff's  commands ?  It  is  seldom  that  he  comes  fur- 
ther than  to  the  window  of  such  a  poor  house  us  this." 

Hummel  concealed  his  anger,  laughed,  and  said :  "  It  is  very  true  that  I 
should  not  have  expected  to  find  such  good  cooking  here ;  or  perhaps  I  might 
have  invited  myscl£" 

Tliis  vexed  Gertrude.  "  Bailiff,"  said  she,  "  you  smell  our  supper,  and  grudge 
it  us.  TV'hen  a  poor  man  is  enjoying  a  supper  he  likes,  and  which  perhaps  he 
does  not  get  three  times  in  a  year,  you  should  be  ashamed  to  come  in  and  spoil 
it." 

"I  had  no  such  wicked  intention,"  said  the  bailidj  still  laughing.  But  soon 
afterword,  he  added  more  seriously,  "  You  are  too  insolent,  Gertrude ;  it  does 
not  become  poor  people.  You  should  remember  that  we  may  have  something  to 
do  with  each  other  yet  But  I  will  not  begin  ui)on  this  at  present  I  am  always 
kindly  disposed  toward  your  husband ;  and  whenever  I  can,  I  serve  him.  Of 
this  I  cuu  give  prooC" 

Gertrude.  "  Bailiff,  my  husband  is  enticed  away,  every  day,  to  drink  and  game 
in  your  tavern,  and  then  must  I  and  my  children,  at  Iiome,  suffer  every  possible 
misery.    This  is  the  service  we  have  to  thank  you  for." 

HummeL  "  You  do  me  wrong,  Gertrude.  It  is  true  that  your  husband  is 
somewhat  inclined  to  drinking.  I  have  often  told  him  so.  But  in  my  tavern, 
I  can  not  refuse  any  man  what  he  asks  for,  to  eat  and  drink.  Every  body  does 
the  same." 

Ger.  "Yes;  but  every  body  does  not  threaten  a  poor  unfortunate  man  with 
law,  if  he  does  not  double  his  reckoning  every  year." 

Here  the  bailiff  could  restrain  himself  no  longer ;  he  turned  in  a  rage  to 
Leonard :  "  Are  you  such  a  pitiful  fellow,  Leonard,  as  to  tell  these  tales  of  me  ? 
Must  I  have  it  thrown  into  my  very  beard,  what  you  ragamuffins  are  going  to 
bring  upon  the  credit  and  good  name  of  an  old  man  like  me  ?  Did  I  not  reckon 
with  you  a  short  time  ago,  before  the  overseer?  It  is  well  that  all  the  tickets 
are  in  my  hands.    "Will  you  deny  my  claims,  Leonard  ?" 

"  That  is  not  the  question,*^  said  Leonard.  "  Gertrude  only  wants  me  to  make 
no  fresh  debts." 

The  bailiff  considered  a  little,  lowered  his  tone,  and  said :  "  There  is  nothing 
80  much  amiss  in  that.  But  you  are  the  master — she  does  not  wish  to  tie  you 
up  in  leading-strings?" 

Ger,  "  Far  from  it,  bailiff.  I  only  wish  to  get  him  out  of  the  leading-strings 
m  which  he  is  now  fast — and  that  is  your  book,  bailiff,  and  those  beautifUl 
tickets." 

Ham,  "  He  has  only  to  pay  me,  and  then  he  will  be  out  of  the  leading-strings, 
as  you  call  them,  in  a  twinkl  ng." 
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Ger.    "  He  will  well  be  able  to  do  that,  if  he  makes  no  flresh  debta" 

Eum.  "  Yoa  are  proud,  Gertrude— we  shall  see.  Confess  the  truth,  G^er- 
tnide  I  you  would  rather  sit  junketing  with  him  alone  at  home,  than  let  him 
e^joy  a  glass  of  wine  with  me." 

Oer,    "You  are  a  mean  fellow,  bailiff;  but  your  speeches  do  me  no  harm." 

Hummel  could  not  continue  this  conversation  any  longer.  He  felt  that  some- 
Ihing  must  have  happened  to  make  this  woman  so  bold.  Therefore  he  durst  not 
indulge  his  anger,  and  took  his  leave. 

"  Have  you  any  fUrther  commands  ?  "  said  Gertrude. 

"None  if  this  is  to  be  the  way;"  answered  HummeL 

"  What  way  ?"   replied  Gertrude,  smiling,  and  looking  steadily  in  his  face. 

This  put  the  bailiff  still  more  out  of  countenance,  so  that  he  knew  not  how 
to  behave. 

He  went  out,  muttering  to  himself  down  the  steps ;  what  can  be  the  meaning 
of  all  this? 

Leonard  was  not  easy  about  the  business,  and  the  bailiff  was  still  leas  so. 

CHAPTEB  IV. — ^HE  IS  WITH  HIS  OWN  SET,  AND  IT  IS  THERE  THAT  ROGUES  SHOW 

THEMSELVES. 

It  was  now  near  midniglit,  and  as  soon  as  he  got  home,  he  sent  for  two  of 
Leonard's  neighbours,  to  come  to  him  directly. 

They  were  in  bed  when  he  sent,  but  got  up  again,  without  delay,  and  went 
to  him  tlm>ugh  the  dark  night 

And  he  inquired  about  every  thing  which  Leonard  and  Gertrude  had  done 
for  some  days  past  But  as  they  could  tell  him  nothing  which  threw  any  light 
upon  the  subject,  he  turned  his  rage  against  them. 

"  You  hound.<),  if  one  wants  any  thing  from  you,  you  are  never  ready  with  It 
I  don't  know  why  I  should  always  be  your  fool.  Whenever  you  trespass  in  the 
woods,  or  steal  fodder, — ^I  am  to  take  no  notice  of  it — ^When  you  turn  cattle 
into  the  squire's  pastures  and  destroy  the  hedges — ^I  must  not  say  a  word" — 

"You,  BuUer!  more  than  a  third  part  of  thy  reckoning  was  false,  and  I  was 
silent  about  it  Dost  thou  think  that  bit  of  mouldy  hay  was  enough  to  content 
me?  but  the  year  is  not  yet  passed  over.  And  you,  Eruel  I  Thy  half  meadow 
belongs  to  thy  brother's  children.  You  old  thief  I  what  good  hast  thou  done 
to  me,  that  I  should  not  g^ve  thee  up  to  the  hangman,  whose  property  thou  art?  " 

These  speeches  frightened  the  neighbors. 

"What  can  we  do?  What  must  we  do,  Mr.  Bailiff?  By  night  or  by  day, 
we  are  always  ready  to  do  what  you  ask  us." 

"You  dogs  I  You  can  do  notliing — ^you  know  nothing — I  am  half  mad  with 
rage.  I  must  know  what  the  mason's  people  have  been  about  this  week — what 
is  hidden  in  that  poke."    Thus  he  went  on. 

In  the  mean  time  Kruel  recollected  hlmselC 

"  Hold,  bailiff,  I  have  just  thought  of  something.  Gertrude  went  over  the 
fields  this  morning ;  and  this  evening,  her  Liseli  was  praising  the  squire  at  the  welL 
She  must  surely  have  been  to  the  halL  The  evening  before,  there  was  a  g^reat 
lamentation  in  the  cottage;  nobody  knew  why.  To-day  they  are  all  cheerAil 
again." 

The  bailiff  was  now  convinced  that  Gertrude  had  been  to  the  halL  Anger 
and  alarm  raged  still  more  fiercely  in  his  souL 

He  uttered  horrible  conKs;  abused  Amer  violently  fbr  listening  to  every  beg- 
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garly  wretch ;  and  swore  to  have  revenge  upon  Leonard  and  Gertmde.  "  But 
you  must  say  nothing  about  it,  neighbor|.  I  will  treat  these  people  civilly,  till 
all  is  ripe.  Look  carefully  after  what  they  do,  and  bring  me  word — ^I  will  be 
your  man  when  you  want  help." 

Then  he  took  BuUer  aside,  and  said.  **  Dost  thou  know  any  thing  of  the  stolen 
flower-pots?  Thou  wort  seen,  yesterday,  going  over  the  borders  with  a  laden 
ass.    What  wert  thou  carrying  off? 

Buller  started.  "I— I— had— "  "Come,  oome,"  Mud  the  bailiff  "be  faithful 
to  mo,  and  I  will  help  thee  at  a  pinch." 

Then  the  neighbors  went  away,  but  it  was  already  near  dawn. 

And  Hummel  tlirew  himself  on  his  bod  for  about  an  hour-— started,  thought 
of  vengeance,  gnashed  his  teeth  in  uneasy  slumber,  and  kicked  with  his  feet — 
till  the  clear  day  called  him  from  his  bed. 

He  resolved  to  see  Leonard  once  more,  to  master  himself  and  to  tell  him  that 
Amer  had  appointed  him  to  build  the  church.  He  summoned  all  his  powers 
of  deceiving,  and  went  to  him. 

Gertrude  and  Leonard  had  slept  more  peacefully  this  night  than  they  had 
done  for  a  long  time  past ;  and  at  the  dawn  of  morning  they  prayed  for  a  bless- 
ing upon  the  day.  They  hoped  also  for  prompt  help  from  Father  Amer.  Thia 
hope  spread  tranquillity  of  soul,  and  unwonted  delightful  serenity  around  them. 

Thus  did  Hummel  find  them.  He  saw  how  it  was,  and  Satan  entered  into 
his  heart,  so  that  he  was  more  than  ever  inflated  with  rage ;  but  he  commanded 
himselfj  wished  them  civilly  good  morning,  and  said : 

"  Leonard,  we  parted  in  anger  with  each  other  last  night ;  but  this  must  not 
last.  I  have  some  good  news  for  thee.  I  am  come  fix>m  our  gracious  master; 
he  has  been  speaking  of  building  the  church,  and  inquired  about  thee.  J  said 
thou  wert  equal  to  the  work,  and  I  think  he  will  give  it  thee.  This  is  the  way 
neighbors  can  serve  one  another — we  must  not  bo  so  easily  vexed." 

Leonard.  "He  has  agreed  with  his  master-builder  to  build  the  church.  You 
told  the  whole  village  so,  long  ago." 

Hummel,  "  I  thought  it  was  so ;  but  it  proves  a  mistake.  The  master-builder 
has  only  made  an  estimate  of  it,  and  thou  mayest  easily  believe  he  has  not  fbr- 
gotten  his  own  profit  If  thou  undertakest  it  according  to  this  reckoning,  thou 
mayst  gfather  up  gold  like  leaves,    Leonard,  see  now  how  well  I  mean  by  thee." 

The  mason  was  overcome  by  the  hope  of  having  the  work,  and  thanked  liim 
cordially.  But  Gertrude  saw  that  the  bailiff  was  white  with  smothered  rage, 
and  that  bitter  wrath  was  concealed  under  his  smiles;  and  she  could  not  yet  re- 
joice. The  bailiff  retired,  and  as  he  went,  he  added,  "  Within  an  hour  Amer 
will  be  here."  And  Leonard's  daughter  Lise,  who  was  standing  by  her  father, 
said  to  the  bailiff, 

"  We  have  known  that  ever  since  yesterday." 

Hummel  started  at  these  words,  but  pretended  not  to  hear  thenL 

And  Gertrude,  who  saw  that  the  bailiff  was  lying  in  wait  for  the  money, 
which  might  be  gained  by  the  building  of  the  church,  was  very  uneasy  about  it 

Chapter  v. — he  finds  his  master. 

In  the  mean  time  Amer  came  to  the  churchyard,  and  many  people  collected 
together  fh)m  the  village  to  see  the  good  squire. 

"  Are  you  so  idle,  or  is  this  a  holiday,  that  you  have  so  much  time  to  be  gossip- 
ing hece  ?  said  the  bailiff  to  some  who  stood  too  near,  him ;  for  he  always  took  oare 
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that  nobody  should  hear  tho  orders  he  received.  But  Amer  observed  it  and 
said  aloud :  "  Bailiff,  I  like  my  children  to  remain  in  the  churchyard,  and  to 
hear,  themselves,  how  I  will  arrange  about  the  building.  Why  do  you  drive 
them  away  ?  " 

Hummel  bowed  down  to  the  ground,  and  called  aloud  tQ  the  neighbors : 
"  Come  back  again  I  his  grace  will  allow  it" 

Arner,     "  Have  you  seen  the  estimate  for  the  building  of  the  church  ?'' 

Bailiff.     "  Yea,  gracious  sir." 

Amer,  "  Do  you  think  Leonard  can  make  the  building  good  and  durable,  at 
this  price?" 

"Yes,  gracious  sir,"  answered  the  bailiff;  and  he  added  in  a  lower  tone, 
"  I  tliink,  as  he  lives  on  the  spot,  he  might  perhaps  undertake  it  for  something 
less." 

But  Amer  said  aloud,  "  As  much  as  I  would  have  given  to  my  master-builder, 
so  much  will  I  give  him.  Call  him  here,  and  take  care  that  he  has  as  much 
from  tho  wood  and  from  the  magazine  as  the  master-builder  would  have  had." 

A  few  moments  before  Amer  sent  to  call  him,  Leonard  had  gone  to  the  upper 
village,  and  Gertrude  resolved  to  go  back  herself  to  the  churchyard  with  the 
messenger,  and  tell  Arner  her  anxieties. 

When  tho  bailiff  saw  Gertrude  coming  back  with  the  messenger  instead  of 
Leonard,  he  turned  pale. 

Amer  observed  it,  and  said,  "What  is  tho  matter,  bailiff?" 

Bailiff.  "  Nothing,  gracious  sir  I  nothing  at  all ;  only  I  did  not  sleep  well  last 
night." 

"One  may  tell  that  by  your  looks,"  said  Amer,  looking  steadily  into  his  in- 
flamed eyes.  Then  he  tumed  to  Gortrado,  spoke  to  her  kindly,  and  said,  "  la 
your  husband  not  with  you  ?  You  must  tell  him  to  come  to  me.  I  will  intrust 
the  building  of  tliis  church  to  him." 

Gortmde  stood  for  a  few  moments  silent,  and  durst  not  say  a  word  before  so 
many  people. 

Ariitr.  "  Wliy  do  you  not  speak,  Gertrade?  I  will  give  your  husband  tho 
work,  upon  the  same  terms  on  which  my  master-builder  would  have  had  it. 
This  ought  to  please  you,  Gertrade." 

Gertmde  Iiad  now  recovered  herself  and  said,  "  Gracious  sir,  the  church  is  so 
near  the  tavern." 

All  tlie  people  began  to  smile ;  and  as  most  of  them  wished  to  conceal  this 
from  the  bailiff,  they  tumed  away  from  him  toward  Amoi. 

The  bailiff,  who  clearly  saw  that  Arner  had  perceived  it  all,  got  up  in  a  pas- 
sion, went  toward  Gertmde,  and  said,  "  Wliat  have  you  to  say  against  ray  tavern?" 

Arner  quickly  interraptcd  him  and  said,  "  Is  this  your  affair,  bailiff,  that  you 
interfere  about  it  ?"  Tlien  he  tumed  again  to  Gertmde,  and  said,  "  What  do  you 
mean  ?    Why  is  the  church  too  near  the  tavern  ?" 

Gtr.  "Gracious  sir,  my  husband  is  easily  enticed  away  by  wine;  and  if  he 
works  every  day  so  near  the  tavern,  I  am  afraid  he  will  not  be  able  to  resist" 

Arner.     "  But  can  not  he  avoid  the  tavern,  if  it  is  so  dangerous  to  him  ?" 

Ger.  "Gracious  sir,  when  people  are  working  hard,  and  get  heated,  it  makes 
them  very  thirsty ;  and  if  he  has  always  before  his  eyes  people  drinking  t(»gi'ther, 
and  trying  to  entice  him  by  every  kind  of  joviality,  and  jesting,  and  buying 
wine,  and  laying  wagere,  ohl  how  will  he  bo  able  to  resist?  and  if  ho  oik**.'  gets 
ever  so  little  into  debt  again,  he  is  fust.     Gracious  sir,  if  you  only  knew  how 
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one  single  evening,  in  such  housee,  can  bring  poor  people  into  slaycry  and 
■lares,  out  of  which  i(  is  scarcely  possible  to  escape  again  I" 

Amer.  "  I  do  know  it,  Gertrude  I  and  I  am  angry  about  what  you  told  me 
yesterday ;  and  therefore,  before  your  eyes,  and  before  the  eyes  of  all  these  peo- 
ple, I  will  show  that  I  will  not  have  the  poor  oppressed  and  ill-used.  Then  he 
turned  to  the  bauiflT,  and  said,  with  a  solemn  voice,  and  a  look  which  tlirilled 
througli  his  bones  and  marrow :  "  Bailifil  is  it  true,  that  poor  people  are  op- 
pressed, and  misled,  and  cheated  in  your  house  ?*' 

Confused,  and  pale  as  deatli,  the  bailiff  answered :  "  Gracious  sir,  such  a  thing 
never  happened  to  me  before  in  my  life, — and  so  long  as  I  live,  and  am 

bailiff" ;  he  wiped  the  perspiration  from  his  lace — coughed — cleared  liia 

throat,  and  began  again.     **  It  is  dreadful " . 

Amcr.  *'  You  are  disturbed,  bailiff  1  The  question  is  a  nmple  one.  Is  it  true, 
that  you  oppress  the  poor,  and  lay  snares  for  them  in  your  tavern,  so  as  to  make 
then:  homes  unhappy  ?" 

Bailiff.  "  No,  certainly  not,  gracious  sir  1  This  is  tlie  reward  one  gets  for  serving 
guch  beggarly  folks.  I  might  have  foreseen  it  One  always  gets  such  thanks 
instead  of  payment." 

Amer.  "  Trouble  not  yourself  about  payment  now.  The  question  is,  whether 
this  woman  lies." 

Bailiff.     "  Yes,  certainly,  gracious  sir  I    I  will  prove  it  a  thousand  fold." 

Amer.  "  Once  is  enough,  bailiff  I  but  take  care.  You  said  yesterday,  that 
Gertrude  was  a  good,  quiet,  hard-workmg  woman,  and  no  talker." 

"I  don't  know — ^1—5 — ^thought — ^you  have — I  thought — ^her  so  ,"  said 
the  gasping  bailiff 

Amer.  "  You  are  so  troubled,  bailiff,  that  there  is  no  speaking  to  you  now.  It 
will  be  better  for  me  to  find  it  out  from  these  neighbors  here;  and  immediately 
Le  turned  to  two  old  men  who  stood  by  quietly,  and  with  interest,  observing 
what  passed,  and  said  to  them,  'Is  it  true,  good  neighbors?  are  the  people  led 
away  to  erJ,  and  oppressed  in  the  tavern  ?'  The  two  men  looked  at  each  other, 
and  durst  not  speak." 

But  Amer  encouraged  them  kindly.  "  Do  not  be  afraid  I  Tell  mo  the  plain 
truth  I" 

"It  is  but  too  true,  gracious  sir;  but  how  can  we  poor  people  venture  to  com- 
plain against  the  bailiff?"  said  the  elder  of  the  two  at  last,  but  in  so  low  a  voice, 
that  only  Amer  could  hear  iu 

"It  is  enough,  old  man,"  said  Amer;  and  then  tumed  to  the  bailiff. 

"I  can  not,  at  present,  inquire  frilly  into  this  complaint;  but  certainly  I  will 
have  my  poor  people  secure  against  all  oppression ;  aod  I  have  long  thought 
that  no  bailiff  should  keep  tavem.  But  I  will  defer  this  till  Monday.  Gertmde, 
tell  your  husband  to  come  to  me;  and  be  easy,  on  his  account,  about  the 
tavem." 

Then  Amer  transacted  some  other  business ;  and  when  he  had  done,  he  went 
Into  the  forest  hard  by ;  and  it  was  late  when  he  arrived  at  home.  The  bailiff, 
too,  who  was  obliged  to  follow  him  into  the  forest,  did  not  get  back  to  the  vil- 
lage till  it  was  night. 

When  he  came  to  his  house,  and  saw  no  light  in  the  room,  and  heard  no 
.voices,  ho  foreboded  some  misfortune ;  for  usually  the  house  was  full  everj"  evo- 
jiing,  and  all  the  windows  were  lighted  up  by  the  candles  which  stixni  ni>on  the 
.tables ;  and  the  shouts  of  those  who  were  drinking,  always  sounded  through 
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the  still  night,  so  that  jou  might  havo  heard  thorn  at  the  bottom  of  the  street, 
though  it  is  a  long  one,  and  thu  bailiffs  house  stands  at  the  top. 

The  baiHfif  was  very  much  startled  bj  this  unusual  silence.  He  opened  his 
door  impatiently,  and  said,  ''Wliat  is  this?  what  is  this?  Why  is  nobody 
here?*' 

His  wife  was  sobbing  in  a  comer.  "Oh  husband  I  Art  thou  comeback? 
Oh  what  a  misfortune  has  bofiiUen  us  I  There  is  a  jubilee  of  thy  enemies  in  the 
village,  and  no  man  dares  come  and  drink  a  single  glass  of  wine  with  ua. 
They  all  say  thou  hast  been  tikon  through  the  forest  to  Amburg.*' 

As  an  imprisoned  wild  boar  foams  in  the  trap,  opens  his  jaws,  rolls  about  his 
eyes,  and  roars  with  anger;  so  did  Hummel  rage.  He  stamped,  and  was  full 
of  fury,  plotted  revenge  against  Amer,  and  ciirsed  him  for  his  goodness.  Then 
he  spoke  to  himsc>lf: 

"Is  this  the  way  to  have  justico  done  in  the  country?  He  will  take  away 
my  license  from  me,  and  be  the  only  person  to  hang  up  a  sign  in  the  manor. 
In  the  memory  of  man,  the  bailiffs  have  all  been  landlords.  All  affairs  liave 
gone  through  our  hands.  But  this  man  thrusts  lumself  into  every  things 
like  a  village  schoolmaster.  Therefore  every  knave  is  become  insolent  to  the 
constables,  and  says  he  can  speak  to  Amer  himselfl  Thus  the  law  loses  all  its 
credit,  and  we  sit  still  under  it  and  are  silent,  pitifUl  creatures  as  we  are,  whilst 
he  thus  wrongs  and  alters  the  rights  of  the  land.'* 

Thus  did  the  old  rogue  misrepresent  to  himself  the  good  and  wise  actions  of 
his  excellent  master,  raged  and  plotted  revenge,  till  he  fell  asleep.  ^^ 

ChaPTEB   VL— CONVERSATIOy  AMONGST  COUNTRY  PEOPLE.  ^^ 

In  the  morning  he  rose  early,  and  sang  and  whistled  at  his  window,  that  peo- 
ple might  think  he  was  perfectly  easy  about  what  had  happened  yesterday.  But 
Fritz,  his  neighbor,  called  to  him  across  the  street:  "Hast  thou  customers  so 
early,  tliat  thou  art  so  merry?"  and  he  smiled  to  himself  as  ho  said  it. 

"They  will  be  coming  soon,  Fritz!  Hopsasa  and  Heisasa!  Plums  are  not 
figs,"  siiid  the  bailiff;  and  he  held  a  ghiss  of  brandy  out  of  the  window,  and 
said:  "Wilt  thou  pledge  me,  Fritz?" 

"  It  is  too  soon  for  me,"  answered  Fritz,  "  I  will  wait  till  there  is  more  com- 
pany." 

"  Thou  wort  always  a  wag,"  said  the  bailiff,  "  but,  depend  upon  it,  yesterday's 
business  will  not  turn  out  so  ilL  No  bird  flies  so  high  that  it  never  coiiios  down 
again." 

"  I  know  not,"  answered  Fritz.  "  The  bird  I  am  thinking  ofj  has  had  n 
long  flight  of  it;  but  perhaps  we  are  not  speaking  of  the  same  binl,  Mr. 
Bailiff?  They  are  calling  me  to  breakfast!"  and  witli  this,  Fritz  shut  down  his 
window. 

**  Short  leave-taking,"  murmured  the  bailiff  to  himself)  and  shook  his  head 
until  his  hair  and  his  cheeks  shook.  "  I  shall  have  the  devil  to  pay,  to  get  this 
cursed  business  of  yesterday  out  of  these  people's  heads."  Having  said  this  to 
himself,  he  poured  out  some  brandy,  drank  it  ofi,  and  said  again:  "Courajco! 
time  brings  counsel  I  This  is  Saturday.  These  simpletons  will  be  going  to  bo 
shaved.  I  will  away  to  the  barber's,  and  give  them  each  a  glass  of  wine.  The 
fellows  always  behove  me  ten  times  l)eforo  they  would  half  behcve  the  pastor 
onw!."  So  said  the  bailiff  to  himself;  and  then  added  to  his  wife :  '•  Fill  my  Im)x 
witli  tobacco :  not  with  my  o^-n,  but  with  that  strong  sort — it  suits  such  fcl- 
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lows.    And  if  the  barber's  hoy  cornea  for  wine,  give  him  that  brimstoncd  throe 
times  over,  and  put  into  each  can  a  glass  of  brandy." 

He  went  out;  but  whilst  ho  was  in  the  street,  and  not  far  fh>m  home,  he  rec- 
ollected liiinseltj  turned  back,  and  said  to  liis  wife,  "  There  may  be  knaves  drink- 
iiijj:  with  me.  I  must  be  upon  my  guard.  Get  me  some  yellow-colored  water; 
and  when  1  send  for  the  I^  Cute,  bring  it  thyself."    lie  then  went  out  again. 

IJut  betbru  he  arrived  at  the  barber's,  and  under  the  lime-trees  near  the  school 
he  met  N  ickel  Spitz  and  Jogli  Kubel. 

"Whither  away,  in  thy  Sunday  clothes,  Mr.  Bailiff?"  asked  Nickel  Spitz. 

Bailiff.     ''  1  am  going  to  get  sliaved." 

Nicki:L     "It's  odd  thou  hast  time  for  it,  on  a  Saturday  morning." 

Bdilif.     "  That's  true.    It  is  not  so  the  year  through." 

.ViH*.  *'  No!  It  is  not  long  since  thou  camest  always  on  a  Sunday,  between 
morning  prayers,  to  the  barber." 

BaUiff'.     "  Yea,  a  time  or  two." 

Nick.  '•  A  time  or  two!  The  two  last,  I  think.  Since  the  pastor  had  tliy  dog 
driven  out  of  the  church,  thou  hast  never  been  within  his  premises." 

Bailiff.  "  Thou  art  a  fool,  Nickel,  to  talk  so.  We  must  forgive  and  forget ;  the 
driving  the  dog  away,  has  long  been  out  of  my  head." 

Nit:k.     "  I  would  not  trust  to  that,  if  I  were  the  pastor." 

Bailiff.  "Thou  art  a  simpleton.  Nickel:  why  should  he  not?  But  come  into 
the  room,  there  will  be  some  drinking  ere  long." 

Nick.  "  Thou  wouldst  look  sharp  afler  the  barber,  if  ho  had  any  drinking 
going  rm  in  his  house." 

Bailiff.  "  I  am  not  half  so  jealous  as  that  comes  to.  They  are  for  taking  away 
my  Uconse ;  but  Nickel,  we  are  not  come  to  that  yet.  At  all  event«s  we  shall 
have  six  weeks  and  three  days,  before  that  time  arrives." 

Nick.  "  So  I  suppose.  But  it  is  no  good  thing  for  thee,  that  the  young  squire 
do<;»8  not  follow  his  grandfather's  creed." 

Bailiff.     "  Truly,  he  does  not  believe  quite  as  his  grandfather  did." 

Nick.     "  I  susi^Kit  they  differ  about  every  article  of  the  twelve." 

Bailiff.     "  It  may  be  so.    But  the  old  man's  belief  was  the  best,  to  my  fancy." 

Nick.  "No  doubt  I  The  first  article  of  his  creed  was:  I  believe  in  thee,  mj 
bailitr." 

Bailiff.     "Thou  art  facetious.  Nickel!  but  what  was  the  next?" 

Nick.  "  I  don't  know  exactly.  'I  think  it  was:  I  believe  in  no  man  but  thee, 
my  bailiff,  not  a  single  word." 

Bailiff.  "  Thou  sliouldat  have  been  a  pastor.  Nickel :  thou  couldst  not  only 
have  explained  tlie  catechism,  but  put  a  new  one  in  its  place." 

Nick.  "  Thoy  would  not  let  me  do  that.  If  they  did,  I  should  make  it  so  clear 
and  plain,  that  the  cliildren  would  understand  it  without  the  pastor,  and  then  he 
would  naturally  be  of  no  use." 

Bailiff.  "  We  will  keep  to  the  old,  Nickel.  It  is  the  same  about  the  catechism 
as  alK)ut  every  thing  else  to  my  mind.   We  shall  not  better  ourselves  by  duinging." 

Nick.  "  That  is  a  maxim  which  is  sometimes  true,  and  sometimes  not  It  seema 
to  suit  thee  now  with  the  new  squire." 

Bailiff.  "  It  will  suit  others  too,  if  we  wait  patiently,  and  for  my  o\i'n  part,  I 
am  not  so  much  afraid  of  the  now  squire.    Every  man  finds  his  master." 

Nick.  "  Very  true :  but  there  was  an  end  of  the  old  times  for  thee,  last 
summer." 
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Bailiff.  "  At  all  events,  Nickel,  I  have  had  my  share  of  them.  Let  others  try 
now."  • 

Nick,  "  Trae,  thou  hast  had  thy  share,  and  a  very  good  one  it  was ;  but,  how 
could  it  miss?  The  secretary,  the  attorney,  and  the  late  pastor's  assistant,  all 
owed  thee  money." 

Bailiff.     "  People  said  so,  but  it  was  not  true." 

Nkk.  "  Thou  mayst  say  so  now ;  but  thou  hadst  an  action  brought  against 
two  of  them,  because  the  money  did  not  come  back." 

Bailif.     •'  Thou  fool,  thou  knowest  every  thing." 

Nick.  *'I  know  a  great  deal  more  than  that.  I  know  thy  tricks  with  Rudi's 
father,  and  how  I  caught  thee  by  the  dog-kennel,  under  the  heap  of  straw,  lying 
on  thy  face,  close  to  Rudi's  window ;  his  attorney  was  with  him.  Till  two  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  didst  thou  listen  to  what  they  were  saying  in  the  room.  I  wa« 
watchman  that  night,  and  had  wine  gratis  at  thy  house,  for  a  week  after,  for  my 
silence." 

Bailiff.  "  Thou  heretic :  there  is  not  a  word  of  truth  in  what  thou  sayest  It 
would  be  pretty  work  for  thee,  if  thou  wert  made  to  prove  it" 

Nick.  "  I  was  not  talking  about  proving  it,  but  thou  knowest  whether  it  be  true 
or  not." 

Bailiff.     "  Thou  hadst  better  take  back  thy  words." 

Nick.  "  The  devil  put  it  into  thy  head  to  listen  under  the  straw,  in  the  night 
Thou  couldst  hear  every  word,  and  then  easily  twist  thy  evidence  with  the 
attorney." 

Bailiff.     "  How  thou  talkest  I" 

Nick.  "Ilowltalk?  If  the  attorney  had  not  wrested  thy  evidence  before  the 
court,  Rudi  would  have  had  his  meadow  now,  and  Wast  and  Kaibacker  needed 
not  have  taken  their  fine  oaths." 

Bailiff.  "  Truly,  thou  understandest  the  business,  as  well  as  the  schoolmaster 
does  Hebrew." 

Nick.  "  Whether  I  imdcrstand  it  or  not,  I  learned  it  from  thee.  More  than 
twenty  times  thou  hast  laughed  with  me,  at  thy  obedient  servant,  Mr.  attorney." 

Bailiff.  "  Yes,  so  I  have ;  but  he  did  not  do  what  thou  sayest  It  is  true,  he 
was  a  euiming  devil.  God  forgive  him.  It  will  be  ten  years,  next  Michaelmas, 
since  he  wa.s  laid  in  his  grave." 

Nick.     "  Since  he  was  sent  to  hell,  thou  shouldst  say." 

Bailiff.     "That  is  not  right     We  should  not  speak  ill  of  the  dead." 

Nick.     "Very  true;  or  else  I  could  tell  how  he  cheated  Roppi's  children." 

Bailiff.  "  He  might  have  confessed  himself  to  thee,  on  his  death-bed,  thou 
knowest  it  all  so  well." 

Nick.     "  I  know  it,  at  any  rate." 

Bailiff.  "  The  best  part  of  it  is,  that  I  gained  the  action :  if  thou  hadst  known 
that  I  had  lost  it,  it  would  have  troubled  me."  . 

Nick.     "Nay,  I  know  that  thou  didst  gain  it,  but  I  also  know  how." 

Bailiff.     "Perhaps;  perhaps  not" 

Nick.     "God  keep  all  poor  folks  from  law." 

Bailiff.  "Thou  art  right  there.  Only  gentle-folks  and  people  well  oflf  in  the 
world,  should  go  to  law.  That  would  certainly  be  a  good  thing ;  but  so  would 
many  other  things,  Nickel     Well,  well,  we  must  be  content  with  things  as  they 


are." 


Nick.     "  Bailiff,  that  wise  saying  of  thine  puts  me  in  mind  of  a  &ble  I  hekrd 
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from  a  pilgrim.  He  came  out  of  Alsace,  and  told  it  before  a  whole  room  ftill  of 
people.  A  hermit  liad  described  the  world  in  a  book  of  fi#)les,  and  he  ooold 
repeat  it  almost  fW)m  beginning  to  end.  We  asked  him  to  tell  us  some  of  these 
fiibles,  and  he  related  that  which  thou  remindest  me  o£'' 

BaUiff.     "  Well,  what  was  it,  prater  ?" 

Nick,  "  By  good  luck,  I  think  I  remember  it  'A  sheep  was  complaining  and 
lamenting  that  the  wolf|  the  dog,  the  fox,  and  the  butcher,  tormented  her  terri- 
bly. A  fox,  that  was  standing  near  the  fold,  hoard  the  complaint,  and  said  to 
the  sliecp :  we  must  always  be  content  witli  the  wise  regulations  of  tlie  world. 
If  there  were  any  change  it  would  be  for  the  worse. 

That  may  be  true,  when  the  fold  is  shut,  answered  the  sheep ;  but  if  it  were 
open,  I,  for  one,  should  not  agree  with  you. 

It  is  right  enough  that  there  should  be  wolves,  foxes,  and  wild  beasts :  but 
it  is  also  right,  that  the  fold  should  be  carefully  looked  after,  and  that  poor  weak 
animals  should  have  watchful  shepherds  and  dogs,  to  protect  them  from  wild 
beasts.' 

'  Heaven  preserve  us,'  added  the  pilg^m ; '  there  aro  everywhere  plenty  of  wild 
beasts,  and  but  few  good  shepherds.'  ' 

'  Great  God,  thoi\  knowest  wherefore  it  is  so,  and  we  must  submit  silently.' 
His  comrades  added :  *  yes,  we  must  submit  silently ;  and  holy  virgin,  pray  for  us 
now,  and  in  the  hour  of  our  death.' 

We  were  all  affected  when  the  pilgrim  spoke  so  feelingly,  and  we  could  not 
go  on  chattering  our  nonsense  as  usual." 

BaUiff.  ''It's  fine  talking  about  such  silly  fancies  of  the  sheep;  according  to 
which,  wolves,  foxes,  and  other  wild  beasts  must  die  of  hunger." 

Ifick,     "  It  would  be  no  great  harm  if  they  did." 

BaUiff,     "  Art  thou  sure  of  that  ?" 

Nick,  "Nay,  I  spoke  foolishly;  they  need  not  die  of  hunger:  they  might 
always  find  carrion  and  wild  creatures,  and  these  belong  to  them,  and  not  tame 
flnlmftln,  which  must  be  brought  up,  and  kept  with  labor  and  cost." 

BaiUff.  "  Thou  wouldst  not  then  have  thom  altogether  die  of  hunger.  That  is 
a  gpreat  deal  for  such  a  friend  of  tame  animals  to  allow ;  but  I  am  starved,  come 
into  the  room." 

Nick,     "  I  can  not,  I  must  go  on." 

BaUiff.  "  Good-bye  then,  neighbors ;"  and  he  went  away.  Rubel  and  Nickel 
looked  at  each  other  for  a  moment,  and  Rubel  said,  "  Thou  hast  salted  his  meat 
for  him." 

Nidc  "  I  wish  it  had  been  peppered  too,  and  so  that  it  might  have  burnt  his 
tongue  till  to-morrow." 

Rubel    "A  week  ago,  thou  durst  not  thus  have  spoken  to  him." 

Nick,    "And  a  week  ago  he  would  not  have  answered  as  he  did." 

Rubd.  "  That  is  true.  He  is  grown  as  tame  as  my  dog,  the  first  day  it  had  its 
muzzle  on." 

Nick.  "  When  the  cup  is  fhll  it  will  run  over.  That  has  been  true  of  many  a 
man,  and  it  will  be  true  of  the  bailiff" 

RubeL  "  Heaven  keep  us  from  officers  1  I  would  not  be  a  bailifl^  with  his  two 
courts." 

Nick,  "  But  if  anybody  offered  thee  half  of  one,  and  tlie  office  of  bailiff,  what 
wouldst  thou  do?" 

^ubd.    "Thoufooll" 
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Nick,     *' Thou  wise  man  I  what  wouldst  thou  do?  oome,  confess ;  thou  wouldst 
quickly  consent,  wrap  the  cloak  of  two  colors  around  thee,  and  be  baiMl" 
BubeL     »•  Dost  thou  think  so  ?" 
Kick,     "Yes,  I  do  think  so." 

BubeL     "  We  are  losing  time  chattering  hei^.    Good-bye,  Nickel" 
Nkk,     "Good-bye,  RubeL" 

Chapter  vn. — the  bailiff  begins  some  bailiff's  business. 

As  soon  as  the  bailiff  entered  the  barber's  room,  he  saluted  him,  and  his  wife, 
and  the  company,  before  he  seated  himself  or  made  any  bustle.  Formerly,  he 
used  to  make  a  great  spitting  and  coughing  first,  and  took  no  notice  of  anybody, 
till  he  had  seated  himself 

The  country  people  answered,  smiUngly,  and  put  their  hats  on  again,  much 
sooner  than  they  usually  did,  when  the  bailiff  spoke  to  theoL  He  began  the 
conversation  by  saying,  "  Always  good  pay,  Mr.  Barber,  and  so  much  custom ; 
I  wonder  how  you  manage  to  get  through  it,  with  one  pair  of  hands." 

The  barber  was  a  quiet  man,  and  not  in  the  habit  of  replying  to  such  speeches ; 
but  the  bailiff  had  been  teasing  him  with  these  jests  for  several  months  past, 
and  every  Sunday  morning  in  sermon-time ;  and  as  it  happened,  he  took  it  into 
his  head  to  answer  him  for  once,  and  said : 

"  Mr.  Bailiff,  you  need  not  wonder  how  people  manage  to  work  hard,  with 
one  pair  of  hands,  and  got  UtUe ;  but  it  is,  indeed,  a  wonder  how  some  people 
manage  to  sit  with  their  hands  before  them,  doing  nothing  at  all,  and  yet  get  a 
great  deal." 

Bailiff.  "True  enough,  barber;  but  thou  shouldst  try.  The  thing  is,  to  keep 
the  hands  still,  in  the  right  way :  then,  money  showers  down  like  rain.'* 

The  barber  made  another  attempt,  and  said:  "Nay,  bailiff^  the  way  is,  to 
wrap  one's  self  up  in  a  two-colored  cloak,  and  say  these  three  words :  It  w  «?, 
on  my  oath,  It  is  so.  If  the  time  be  well  chosen,  one  may  then  put  two  fingers 
up,  three  down — cibracadabra !  and  behold  a  bag  ftUl  of  gold." 

This  put  the  bailiff  into  a  passion,  and  he  answered,  "  Thou  art  a  coi^uror, 
barber  I  but  there  is  no  wonder  in  that  People  of  thy  trade  always  understand 
witchcraft  and  conjuring." 

This  was  too  sharp  for  the  good  barber,  and  he  repented  having  meddled  with 
the  bailiff;  so  he  held  his  peace,  and  let  the  others  talk,  and  began  quietly 
lathering  a  man  who  was  sitting  before  him.  The  bailiff  continued,  maliciously : 
"  The  barber  is  quite  a  fine  gentleman,  he  will  not  answer  one  again.  He  wears 
smart  stockings,  town-made  shoes,  and  ruffles  on  a  Sunday.  He  has  hands  as 
smooth  as  a  squire's,  and  his  legs  are  like  a  town-clerk's." 

The  country  people  liked  the  barber,  had  heard  this  before,  and  did  not  laugh 
at  the  bailiffs  wit. 

Only  young  Galli,  who  was  being  shaved,  could  not  help  smiling  at  the  idea 
of  the  town-clerk's  legs;  for  he  was  just  come  from  the  office,  where  the  jest 
had  begun ;  but  when  his  face  moved,  the  barber's  razor  cut  his  upper  lip. 

This  vexed  the  people ;  they  shook  their  heads,  and  old  Uli  took  his  pipe  out 
of  his  mouth,  and  said : 

"  Bailiff,  it  is  not  right  to  disturb  the  barber  in  this  way." 

And  when  the  others  saw  that  old  Uli  was  not  afraid,  and  said  this  boldly, 
they  murmured  still  more  loudly,  and  said:  "Galli  is  bleeding,  nobody  can  be 
shaved  at  this  rate." 
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"I  am  sorry  for  what  has  happened,"  said  the  bailifl^  '^but  I  will  set  all  to 
rights  again." 

"  Boy  I  fetch  three  flasks  of  good  wine,  which  heals  wounds  without  needing 
to  be  warmed." 

The  moment  the  bailiff  spoke  of  wine,  the  first  murmur  subsided. 

Some  did  not  believe  that  he  was  in  earnest ;  but  Lcnk,  who  was  sitting  in  * 
comer,  solved  the  riddle,  saying:  "The  bailiflTs  wine  was  tapped  yesterday,  in 
the  church-yard." 

The  bailiff,  taking  his  tobacco-box  out  of  his  pocket,  laid  it  on  the  table,  and 
Christian,  the  ballad-singer,  asked  liim  for  a  pipe-fulL  He  gave  it  him ;  then 
more  followed  his  example,  and  the  room  was  soon  full  of  the  smoke  of  this 
strong  tobacco,  but  the  bailiff  smoked  a  better  kind  himself 

Meantime  the  barber  and  the  other  neighbors  kept  quiet,  and  made  light  of  it. 

This  disturbed  Master  Uriaa.  He  went  up  and  down  the  room,  with  his 
finger  on  his  nose,  as  he  always  did,  when  he  could  not  get  rid  of  his  vexation. 

"It  is  devilish  cold  in  Uiis  room;  I  can  never  smoke  when  it  is  so  cold,"  said 
he.  So  he  went  out  of  the  room,  gave  the  maid  a  kreuzer  to  make  a  larger  fira, 
and  it  was  soon  warm  enough. 

Chapter  viii. — ^when  the  wheels  are  greased  the  wagon  goes. 

Now  came  the  brimstoned  wine.  "  Glasses,  glasses  here,  Mr.  Barber,"  said 
the  bailiff.     And  the  wife  and  the  boy  soon  brought  plenty. 

All  the  neighbors  drew  near  the  wine  flasks,  and  the  bailiff  poured  out  for  them. 

Now  were  old  Uli,  and  all  the  rest,  content  again ;  and  young  Galli's  wound 
was  not  worth  mentioning.  "  If  the  simpleton  had  only  sat  still,  the  barber 
would  not  have  cut  him." 

By  degrees  they  all  grew  talkative,  and  loud  spuijds  of  merriment  arose. 

All  praised  the  bailiff;  and  the  mason,  Leonard,  was  at  one  table  abused  for 
a  lout,  and  at  the  other  for  a  beggar. 

One  told  how  he  got  drunk  every  day,  and  now  played  the  saint;  another 
said,  "  He  knew  well  why  pretty  Gertnide  went,  instead  of  the  mason,  to  the 
squire  at  the  hall:"  and  another,  "That  he  dreamed,  last  night,  that  the  bailiff 
would  soon  serve  the  mason  according  to  his  deserts." 

As  an  unclean  bird  buries  its  beak  in  the  ditch,  and  feeds  upon  rotten  garbage, 
so  did  Hummel  satiate  his  wicked  heart  on  the  conversation  of  the  neighbors. 
Yet  it  was  with  great  caution  and  watchfulness  that  he  mingled  in  the  wild  up- 
roar of  the  chattering  drunkards. 

"Neighbor  Richter,"  said  he,  giving  him  a  glass,  "you  were  yourself  at  the 
last  reckoning,  and  are  a  qualified  man.  You  know  that  the  mason  owed  me 
thirty  florins.  It  is  now  half  a  year  since,  and  he  has  not  paid  me  any  part  of  it. 
I  have  never  once  asked  him  for  the  money,  nor  given  him  a  hard  word,  and  yet 
it  is  likely  enough  that  I  shall  lose  every  farthing  of  it" 

"  That  is  clear  enough,"  swore  the  farmers,  "  thou  wilt  never  see  another 
farthing  of  thy  money;"  and  they  poured  out  more  wine. 

But  the  baUiff  took  out  of  his  pocket  book  the  mason's  promissory  note,  laid 
it  on  the  table,  and  said,  "  There  you  may  see  whether  it  be  true,  or  not" 

The  countrymen  looked  over  the  writing,  as  if  they  could  read  it,  and  said, 
"  He  is  a  rogue,  that  mason." 

And  Christian,  the  ballad-singer,  who,  till  now,  had  been  quietly  swallowing 
down  the  wine,  wiped  his  mouth  with  his  coat  sleeve,  got  up^  raised  his  glaai^ 
and  shotrted  oat^ 
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Long  life  to  the  bailifi;  and  away  with  all  firebrands ;"  bo  Bajing,  he  drank  off 
the  glass,  held  it  to  be  fiUed,  drank  again,  and  sang: 

**  H«  who  dig*  another*!  grave, 

Into  it,  himself  may  ilip ; 
Who  De*er  lift*  a  hand  to  nve, 

Should  be  careful  not  to  trip. 

•*Beheliaede*erMhigh, 

And  canning  ai  the  deuce  withal, 
He  who  will  itill  in  ambuih  lie, 
b  rare,  at  last,  himself  to  fall— 
HimMlftofall. 
Juhe,  mason  I  juhe  !** 

Chapter  ix.— on  the  rights  or  the  country. 

"Not  so  riotous,  Christian,"  said  the  bailiff;  "that  is  of  no  use.  I  should  be 
very  sorry  if  any  ill  luck  happened  to  the  mason.  I  forgive  him  freely.  He  did 
it  from  poverty.     Still  it  is  hard  that  the  country  must  lose  its  rights." 

The  neighbors  opened  their  ears  when  he  spoke  of  the  country's  rights. 

Some  put  down  their  glasses,  when  they  heard  of  the  country's  rights,  and 
listened. 

"  I  am  an  old  man,  neighbors,  and  it  can  not  signify  much  to  mo.  I  have  no 
cliildren,  and  it  is  almost  over  with  me.  But  you  have  sons,  neighbors;  to 
you,  your  rights  are  of  great  consequence." 

"  Ay  I  our  rights  1"  called  out  the  men.  "  You  are  our  baihff.  Do  not  let  un 
lose  a  hair  of  our  rights." 

Bailiff.  "  Yes,  neighbors.  The  landlord's  license  is  a  parish  concern,  and  a 
valuable  one.    "We  must  defend  ourselves." 

Some  few  of  the  men  shook  their  heads,  and  whispered  to  each  other,  "He 
never  looked  after  tlie  parish  before— he  wants  to  draw  us  into  the  mud  where 
he  is  sticking," 

But  the  majority  shouted  louder  and  louder,  stormed,  and  cursed,  and  swore 
that  to-morrow  there  must  be  a  parish  meeting. 

The  wiser  amongst  them  were  silent,  and  only  said,  quietly,  to  each  other, 
"  We  shall  see  what  they  do  when  the  wine  is  out  of  their  heads." 

Meantime  the  bailiff  kept  prudently  drinking  of  the  colored  water,  and  began 
again  to  rouse  up  the  people  about  their  rights. 

"You  all  know,"  said  he,  "how  our  forefather,  Ruppli,  two  hundred  years 
ago,  had  to  fight  with  the  cruel  ancestors  of  this  squire.  This  old  Ruppli,  (my 
grandfather  has  told  me  of  it  a  thousand  times,)  had  a  favorite  saying,  '  When 
the  squires  welcome  beggars  at  the  hall,  God  help  the  country  people.'  They 
do  it  only  to  make  mischief  amongst  them,  and  then  to  be  masters  themselves. 
Neighbors,  we  are  thus  always  to  be  the  fools  in  the  game." 

Countrymen.  "  Nothing  is  clearer.  We  are  thus  always  to  be  the  fools  in  the 
game." 

Bailiff.  "  When  your  lawyers  can  be  of  no  more  use,  you  are  as  ill  off  as 
soldiers,  who  have  their  retreat  cut  off.  The  new  squire  is  as  sharp  and  cunning 
as  the  devil  No  man  can  see  through  him ;  and  certainly  he  gives  no  one  a 
good  word  for  nothing.  If  you  knew  but  half  as  much  as  I  do,  there  would  be 
no  need  for  me  to  say  another  word  to  you.  But  you  are  not  quite  blockheads; 
you  will  take  heed,  and  be  on  your  guard." 

Abi,  to  whom  the  bailiff  was  speaking,  and  to  whom  he  made  a  sign,  answered, 
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"  Do  you  think,  bailiflj  that  we  do  not  perceive  his  drift  7    He  wants  to  take  the 
landlord's  license  into  his  own  hands." 

Ba4Uff.    "  Tou  see  throogh  it,  do  you  ?'* 

Counirymen.     "  Ay,  by  0 1  but  we  will  not  allow  it    Our  children  shall 

bare  a  free  tavern,  as  we  have  had.*' 

AbL  **  He  may  choose  to  make  us  pay  a  ducat  for  a  measure  of  wine ;  and  we 
should  be  false  to  our  own  children." 

Sailiff.  "  That  is  going  too  fiir,  Abl  He  can  never  make  you  pay  a  ducat  for 
a  measure  of  wine." 

Abi.  "  I  don't  know.  The  smith  and  the  cartwright  are  raising  their  prices 
shamefully ;  and  even  wood  is  dearer  than  it  has  been  these  fifty  years.  What 
say  you,  bailiff?  As  the  twig  is  bent,  so  grows  the  tree.  How  can  you  tell 
how  high  a  measure  of  wine  may  get,  when  nobody  can  sell  it  but  the  squire  7 
It  is  devilish  dear  already,  on  account  of  the  duty." 

Bailiff.  "  So  it  is.  There  is  always  some  new  plague  and  difficulty,  and  that 
makes  every  thing  dearer." 

"Tes,  yes,  if  we  will  submit  to  it  I"  said  the  men,  shouting  and  roaring,  and 
threatening.  Their  conversation  became,  at  last,  tlie  wild  uproar  of  a  set  of 
drunkards,  which  I  can  describe  no  further. 

ChAFTEB  X. — THE  barber's  DOG  DRINKS  UP  WATER  AT  AK  UKLUCKT  MOMENT, 

AND  PLATS  THE  BAIUFF  A  SAD  TRICK. 

Most  of  them  were,  by  this  time,  pretty  well  intoxicated,  particularly  Chris- 
tian the  ballad-singer,  who  sat  next  the  bailiff;  and,  in  one  of  his  drunken 
huzzas,  knocked  over  the  jug  of  water. 

Tlie  bailiff,  alarmed,  wiped  the  colored  water  off  the  table  as  quickly  as  he 
could,  that  nobody  might  detect  the  cheat  But  the  barber's  dog,  under  the 
table,  was  thirsty,  and  lapped  the  water  from  the  ground ;  and,  unluckily,  one 
of  the  neighbors,  who  was  looking  sorrowfully  after  the  good  wine  under  the 
table,  observed  that  Hector  licked  it  up. 

'* Wonder  and  marks,  bailiff'  said  he,  "how long  have  dogs  drank  wine?" 

"Tou  fool,  long  enough!"  answered  the  bailiff,  and  made  signs  to  him  with 
his  hands  and  head,  and  pushed  him,  with  his  foot,  under  the  table,  to  be  silent 
He  kicked  the  dog,  at  the  same  time,  to  drive  him  away.  But  Hector  did  not 
understand  him,  for  he  belonged  to  the  barber.  He  barked,  snarled,  and  lapped 
up  tlie  colored  water  a  little  further  off.  The  bailiff  turned  pale  at  this;  for 
many  of  the  others  now  began  to  look  under  the  table,  and  lay  their  heads  to- 
gether, and  point  to  the  dog.  The  barber's  wife  took  up  the  fragments  of  the 
broken  pitcher,  and  smelt  at  them,  and  perceiving  that  it  was  only  water,  shook 
her  head,  and  said,  aloud,  "  This  is  not  right" 

The  men  murmured  all  round;  "There's  something  hidden  under  this;"  and 
the  barber  told  the  bailiff,  to  his  face,  "Bailifl^  your  fine  wine  is  nothing  but 
colored  water." 

"Is  it  not,  indeed?"  exclaimed  the  men. 

"What  the  devil  is  the  meanmg  of  this,  bailiff?    Why  do  you  drink  water?" 

The  bailiflj  confused,  answered,  "  I  am  not  very  well ;  I  am  obliged  to  spare 
myself" 

But  the*men  did  not  believe  the  answer;  and  right  and  left  they  murmured 
more  and  more ;  "  There  is  something  wrong  in  this." 

And  now  some  began  to  complain  that  the  wine  had  got  into  their  heads, 
which  such  a  small  quantity  should  not  have  done. 
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The  two  wiseet  amongst  them  got  up,  paid  the  barber,  and  said,  "good-bje^ 
neighbors,"  and  went  toward  the  door. 

"So  soon,  gentlemen  I  Why  do  you  leave  the  oompanj  ao  aoon?"  said  tha 
baiUff. 

'*  We  have  something  else  to  do,"  answered  the  men,  and  went  out 

The  barber  accompanied  them  out  of  the  room,  and  said,  "I  wish  the  bailiff 
had  gone  instead  of  701L  He  has  had  no  good  intention,  either  with  the  wine 
or  the  water." 

"So  we  think,  or  we  would  have  staid,"  answered  the  men. 

Barber.     "And  I  can  not  endure  this  drunken  rioting." 

Men,  There  is  no  reason  why  thou  shouldst;  and  it  may  bring  thee  into  dif- 
ficulties. "  If  I  were  in  thy  place,  I  would  put  an  end  to  it,"  said  the  elder  of 
the  two. 

"  I  dare  not  do  that,"  replied  the  barber. 

"  Things  are  not  as  they  were,  and  thou  art  master  in  thy  own  house,"  said 
the  men. 

"I  will  follow  your  advice,"  said  the  barber,  and  went  back  into  the  room. 

"What  is  the  matter  with  these  gentlemen,  that  they  are  gone  off  so  sud- 
denly?" said  the  bailiff. 

And  the  barber  answered,  "I  am  of  their  mind.  Such  rioting  is  unseemly, 
and  docs  not  suit  my  house." 

Bailiff.     "So,  sol  and  is  this  your  answer?" 

Barber.     "  Yes,  indeed,  it  is,  Mr.  Bailiff.    I  like  a  quiet  house." 

This  dispute  did  not  please  the  honorable  company. 

"  We  will  be  quieter,"  said  one  of  them. 

"We  will  behave  well,"  said  another. 

"  Come,  come,  let  us  all  be  friends,"  said  a  third. 

"Bailiff,  another  flask  I "  said  Christian. 

"Ha,  neighbors  I  I  liave  a  room  of  my  own.  We  will  leave  the  barber  in 
peace,"  said  the  bailiff. 

"I  shall  be  very  glad  of  it,"  answered  the  barber. 

"But  the  parish  business  is  forgotten,  and  the  landlord's  rights,  neighbors  I** 
said  old  Abi,  who  was  thirsty  yet. 

"  Follow  me,  all  who  arc  true  men,"  said  the  bailiff,  threateningly, — ^muttering 
"  donner  and  wetter,"  and  looking  flcrcoly  round  the  room.  He  said  good-bye  to 
nobody,  and  dapped  the  door  after  him  so  furiously,  that  the  room  shook. 

"  This  is  sliameful  I  "  said  the  barber. 

"Yes;  it  is  shameful,"  said  many  of  the  men. 

"It  is  not  right,"  said  young  Meyer.  "I,  for  one,  will  not  enter  the  bailiff's 
house." 

"NorI,"addedLaupL 

"  The  devil,  nor  1 1 "  said  Reynold.  "  I  remember  yesterday  morning.  I 
stood  next  to  him  and  Amer,  and  saw  how  it  was." 

The  neighbors  looked  at  each  other,  to  see  what  they  should  do ;  but  most 
of  them  sat  down  again,  and  staid  where  they  were. 

Only  Abi  and  Christian,  and  a  couple  of  blockheads  more,  took  up  the  bailiff's 
empty  cans,  and  went  after  him. 

The  bailiff  was  looking  out  of  his  window,  down  the  street,  which  led  to  the 
barber's  house,  and  as  nobody  followed  at  flrst,  he  was  vexed  at  himself. 

"  What  a  lame  ox  I  am  1    It  is  almost  noon,  and  I  have  done  nothing  yet. 
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*'  Do  70U  think,  bailiff,  that  we  do  not  perceive  his  drift?    He  wants  to  take  the 
landlord's  license  into  his  own  hands." 

BaiUff.     "  You  see  through  it,  do  you  ?" 

Chunirymen,     "  Ay,  by  Q !  but  we  will  not  allow  it    Our  children  shall 

have  a  free  tavern,  as  we  have  had." 

Ahi.  "  Ho  may  choose  to  make  us  pay  a  ducat  for  a  measure  of  wine ;  and  we 
should  bo  felse  to  our  own  children." 

Bailiff.  "  That  is  going  too  fiir,  Abl  He  can  never  make  you  pay  a  ducat  for 
a  measure  of  wine." 

Abi.  "  I  don't  know.  The  smith  and  the  cartwright  are  raising  their  prices 
shamefully ;  and  even  wood  is  dearer  than  it  has  been  these  fifty  years.  What 
say  you,  bailiff?  As  the  twig  is  bent,  so  grows  the  tree.  How  can  you  tell 
how  high  a  measure  of  wine  may  get,  when  nobody  can  sell  it  but  the  squire  ? 
It  is  devilish  dear  already,  on  account  of  the  duty." 

Bailiff.  "  So  it  is.  There  is  always  some  new  plague  and  difficulty,  and  that 
makes  every  thing  dearer." 

"Yes,  yes,  if  we  will  submit  to  it!"  said  the  men,  shouting  and  roaring,  and 
threatening.  Their  conversation  became,  at  last,  the  wild  uproar  of  a  set  of 
drunkards,  which  I  can  describe  no  further. 

Chapter  x. — ^the  barber's  doo  drinks  up  water  at  an  unluckt  moicent, 

and  plats  the  bailiff  a  sad  trick. 

Most  of  them  were,  by  this  time,  pretty  well  intoxicated,  particularly  Chris- 
tian the  ballad-singer,  who  sat  next  the  bailiff;  and,  in  one  of  his  drunken 
huzzas,  knocked  over  the  jug  of  water. 

The  bailiff,  alarmed,  wiped  the  colored  water  off  the  table  as  quickly  as  he 
could,  that  nobody  might  detect  the  cheat  But  the  barber's  dog,  under  the 
table,  was  thirsty,  and  lapped  the  water  from  the  ground ;  and,  unluckily,  one 
of  the  neighbors,  who  was  looking  sorrowfully  after  the  good  wine  under  the 
table,  observed  that  Hector  licked  it  up. 

"  Wonder  and  marks,  bailiff'  said  he,  "  how  long  have  dogs  drank  wine  ?" 

"You  fool,  long  enough!"  answered  the  bailiff,  and  made  sig^s  to  him  with 
his  hands  and  head,  and  pushed  him,  with  his  foot,  under  the  table,  to  be  silent. 
He  kicked  the  dog,  at  the  same  time,  to  drive  him  away.  But  Hector  did  not 
understand  him,  for  he  belonged  to  the  barber.  He  barked,  snarled,  and  lapped 
up  the  colored  water  a  little  further  off.  The  baihff  turned  pale  at  this ;  for 
many  of  the  others  now  began  to  look  under  the  table,  and  lay  their  heads  to- 
gether, and  point  to  the  dog.  The  barber's  wife  took  up  the  fragments  of  the 
broken  pitcher,  and  smelt  at  them,  and  perceiving  that  it  was  only  water,  shook 
her  head,  and  said,  aloud,  "  This  is  not  right." 

The  men  murmured  all  round;  "There's  something  hidden  under  this;"  and 
the  barber  told  the  bailiff,  to  his  face,  "  BaiUff,  your  fine  wine  is  nothing  but 
colored  water." 

"  Is  it  not,  indeed  ?"  exclaimed  the  men. 

"What  the  devil  is  the  meaning  of  this,  bailiff?    Why  do  you  drink  water?" 

The  bailif]^  confused,  answered,  "  I  am  not  very  well ;  I  am  obliged  to  spare 
myself." 

But  the'men  did  not  believe  the  answer;  and  right  and  left  they  murmured 
more  and  more ;  "  There  is  something  wrong  in  this." 

And  now  some  began  to  complain  that  the  wine  had  got  into  their  heads, 
which  such  a  small  quantity  should  not  have  done. 
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The  two  wiseet  ftmongst  them  got  up,  paid  the  barber,  and  said,  "good-bje^ 
neig^bora,"  and  went  toward  the  door. 

"So  soon,  gentlemen  I  Why  do  jou  leave  the  oompanj  90  aoon?"  said  the 
bailiff. 

"  Wo  have  something  else  to  do,"  answered  the  men,  and  went  out 

The  barber  accompanied  them  out  of  the  room,  and  said,  "I  wish  the  bailiff 
had  gone  instead  of  you.  He  has  had  no  good  intention,  either  with  the  wine 
or  the  water." 

"So  we  think,  or  we  would  have  staid,"  answered  the  men. 

Barber.     "And  I  can  not  endure  this  drunken  rioting." 

Men.  There  is  no  reason  why  thou  shouldst;  and  it  may  bring  thee  into  di& 
Acuities.  "  If  I  were  in  thy  place,  I  would  put  an  end  to  it,"  said  the  elder  of 
the  two. 

"  I  dare  not  do  that,"  replied  the  barber. 

"  Things  are  not  as  they  were,  and  thou  art  master  in  thy  own  house,"  said 
the  men. 

"I  will  follow  your  advice,"  said  the  barber,  and  went  back  into  the  room. 

"What  is  the  matter  with  these  gentlemen,  that  they  are  gone  off  so  sad* 
denly?"  said  the  bailiff. 

And  the  barber  answered,  "I  am  of  their  mind.  Such  rioting  is  unseemly, 
and  does  not  suit  my  house." 

Bailiff.     "So,  sol  and  is  this  your  answer?" 

Barber.     "  Yes,  indeed,  it  is,  Mr.  Bailiff.    I  like  a  quiet  house.** 

This  dispute  did  not  please  the  honorable  company. 

"  We  will  be  quieter,"  said  one  of  them. 

"We  will  behave  well,"  said  another. 

"  Come,  come,  let  us  all  be  friends,"  said  a  third. 

"Bailiff,  another  flask  I "  said  Christian. 

"Ha,  neighbors  I  I  have  a  room  of  my  own.  We  will  leave  the  barber  in 
peace,"  said  the  bailiff. 

"  I  shall  be  very  glad  of  it,"  answered  the  barber. 

"But  the  parish  business  is  forgotten,  and  the  landlord's  rights,  neighbors!*' 
said  old  Abi,  who  was  thirsty  yet 

"  Follow  me,  all  who  are  true  men,"  said  tlie  bailiff,  threateningly, — ^muttering 
"  donner  and  wetter,"  and  looking  fiercely  round  the  room.  He  said  good-bye  to 
nobody,  and  clapped  the  door  after  him  so  furiously,  that  the  room  shook. 

"  This  is  shameful  I "  said  the  barber. 

"  Yes ;  it  is  shameful,"  said  many  of  the  men. 

"  It  is  not  right,"  said  young  Meyer.  "  I,  for  one,  will  not  enter  the  bailiff's 
house." 

"NorV'addedLaupL 

"The  devil,  nor  II"  said  Reynold.  "I  remember  yesterday  mommg.  I 
stood  next  to  him  and  Amer,  and  saw  how  it  was." 

The  neighbors  looked  at  each  other,  to  see  what  they  should  do ;  but  most 
of  them  sat  down  again,  and  staid  where  they  were. 

Only  Abi  and  Christian,  and  a  couple  of  blockheads  more,  took  up  the  bailiff's 
empty  cans,  and  went  after  him. 

The  bailiff  was  looking  out  of  his  window,  down  the  street,  which  led  to  the 
barber's  house,  and  as  nobody  followed  at  first,  he  was  vexed  at  himselfl 

"  What  a  lame  ox  I  am !    It  is  almost  noon,  and  I  have  done  nothing  yet 
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Tho  wino  is  drunk  and  now  tboy  laugh  at  me.  I  have  blabbed  to  them  like  a 
child,  and  lot  myself  down,  as  if  I  had  been  one  of  them.  Now,  if  I  had  really 
meant  well  bj  these  fellows;  if  I  liad  really  desired  to  genre  the  parish ;  or,  if 
I  had  only  kept  up  the  appearance  of  it  a  little  better,  I  should  have  succeeded. 
Such  a  parish  as  this  will  dance  after  any  cunning  piper,  who  can  only  persuade 
them  he  moans  well  by  them.  But  times  have  boon  only  too  good  for  me.  In 
the  old  squire's  time,  I  led  the  parish  about  like  a  he-goat  Ever  since  I  have 
been  baililT,  it  has  been  my  pastime  and  delight  to  abuse  them,  tease  them,  and 
master  them ;  and  even  now  I  mean  to  do  so  more  than  ever.  But  then,  I  must 
and  will  keep  them  at  a  distance.  Sliaking  hands  and  lowering  one's  self;  ask- 
ing advice,  and  acting  like  everybody's  brother-in-law,  does  not  do,  whore  peo- 
ple are  so  well  known.  Such  a  man  as  I  am,  must  quietly  act  for  himself;  only 
employ  such  people  as  he  knows,  and  let  the  parish  alone.  A  herdsman  does 
not  ask  advice  of  his  oxen,  and  yet  I  have  been  fool  enough  to  do  so  to-day." 

Now  came  the  men  with  tho  empty  cans. 

"  Are  you  alone  ?    Would  not  the  dogs  come  with  you  ?" 

"  No,  not  a  man,"  answered  AbL 

Bailiff.     "  That  is  going  a  good  way." 

Chrisiian.     "  I  think  so  too." 

Bailiff.  "I  should  like  to  know  what  they  are  talking  and  consulting  to- 
gether.    Christian,  go  and  seek  the  other  cans." 

Christian.     "  There  are  none  left  there." 

Bailiff.  "  Blockhead  I  It's  all  one  for  that.  If  thou  findest  none,  get  thyself 
shaved  or  bled,  and  wait  to  listen  to  what  they  say.  If  thou  bringest  me  any 
news,  I  will  drink  with  thee  till  morning.  And  thou,  Loli,  go  to  the  mason's 
old  comrade,  Joseph,  but  take  care  that  no  one  observes  thee,  tell  liim  to  come 
to  me  at  noon." 

"  Give  me  another  glass  first,  I  am  thirsty,"  said  Loli,  "  and  then  I'll  run  like 
a  greyhound,  and  be  back  again  in  a  twinkling." 

"  Very  well,"  said  tho  bailiff,  and  gave  him  one. 

These  two  went  off,  and  the  bailiff's  wife  set  some  wine  before  tho  others. 

Chapter  xi. — well-laid  plots  of  a  rogue. 

The  bailiff  himself  went,  in  some  perplexity,  into  the  next  room,  and  considered 
how  he  should  manage  matters  when  Joseph  came. 

"  He  is  faithless,  that  I  may  depend  upon,  and  cunning  as  the  devil.  He  has 
drunk  away  several  crowns  of  his  master's  money ;  but  my  demand  is  a  great 
one.  Ho  will  be  afraid,  and  not  trust  me.  It  is  almost  noon.  I  will  offer  him 
as  much  as  ten  crowns.  If  he  will  do  as  I  bid  him,  within  three  weeks  all  the 
plaster  will  fall  off  the  building.  I  shall  not  grudge  ten  crowns,"  said  the  bailiff; 
and  as  he  was  speaking  thus  to  himself)  Loli  arrived,  with  Joseph  behind  him. 
They  did  not  come  together,  that  they  miglit  excite  leas  sospicion. 

" Grood  day,  Joseph!  I  suppose  thy  master  does  not  know  that  thou  art  here." 

Joseph  answered,  "  H<  in  still  at  tho  hall,  but  he  will  come  back  at  noon.  If 
I  am  at  work  again  by  one  o'clock,  he  will  never  miss  me." 

"  Very  well.  I  have  something  to  say  to  thee,  Joseph.  "We  must  be  alone," 
said  the  bailiff;  and,  taking  him  into  the  inner  room,  he  shut  the  door  and  bolted 
it  There  were  bacon,  vegetables,  wine,  and  bread,  upon  the  table.  The  bailiff 
placed  two  chairs  by  the  table,  and  said  to  Joseph,  "  Thou  wilt  miss  thy  dinner ; 
ait  down  and  eat  it  with  me." 
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"  With  all  my  hearty"  answorod  Joseph — sat  down,  and  said,  **  llr.  BailiflJ 
what  is  it  you  want?    I  am  at  your  service." 

The  bailifT  answered,  "  To  tliy  good  health,  Joseph  I"  drank,  and  then  con- 
tinued the  conversation.  "  Try  these  vegetables :  they  are  good.  Why  dost 
thou  not  help  thyself?    Thou  hast  liard  times  enough  with  thy  master." 

Joseph.     "  True ;  but  it  will  be  better  when  he  has  work  at  the  linll." 

Bailiff.  "  Thou  art  a  fool,  Joseph  1  Thou  mayest  easily  imagine  how  long 
that  will  last  I  wish  him  joy  of  it ;  but  he  is  not  the  man  for  such  a  thing. 
He  has  never  had  the  management  of  any  thing  of  the  sort ;  but  ho  will  trusi 
all  to  thee,  Joseph.'* 

JosepK     "  May  be  sa" 

Bailiff.  ''  I  foresaw  that,  and  therefore  wished  to  speak  to  thee.  Thou  cansi 
do  me  a  groat  &vor." 

Joseph,  *'  I  am  all  attention,  Mr.  Bailifil  Here's  luck  to  my  master,"  {drinh- 
ing.) 

"  It  shall  not  be  for  nothing,  mason,"  said  the  bailifl^  and  helped  him  again  to 
the  vegetables.  "  I  should  be  very  glad  if  the  foundation  of  the  church,  which 
is  to  bo  of  hewn  stone,  were  got  from  the  quarry  at  SchwendL'^ 

Joseph.  "  Potz  blitz,  Mr.  Bailiff  I  It  can  never  be  I  The  stone  is  bad,  and 
good  for  nothing,  as  a  foundation — " 

Bailiff.  '*0  the  stone  is  not  so  bad :  I  havo  often  seen  it  used.  It  is  good,  I 
say,  Joseph ;  and  it  would  be  a  great  pleasure  to  me  if  this  quarry  were  to  be 
oi)ened  again." 

Joseph,     **  It  can  not  be  done,  Mr.  Bailiff." 

Bailiff.     "I  will  be  grateful  forlhe  service,  Joseph." 

Joseph.     "  The  wall  will  be  down  in  six  years  if  it  be  built  of  this  stone." 

BaUiff.     "  I  can't  hoar  that     That  is  a  foolish  story." 

Joseph,     "By  Q ^  it  is  true !    There  are  two  dung-heaps  next  the  wall,  and 

the  stables  drain  past  it    The  stone  would  rot  away  like  a  fir  plank." 

Bailiff.  '*  Afler  all,  what  is  it  to  thee,  whether  the  wall  be  good  or  not,  in  ten 
years?  Dost  thou  fear  that  the  squire  can  not  make  a  now  one?  Do  what  I 
say,  and  thou  mayst  expect  a  g^ood  handsome  present" 

JosepK  "  Tliat  is  all  very  well.  But  what  if  tlio  squbre  should  find  out  that 
the  stone  is  not  good." 

Bailiff.    "  How  should  he  find  it  out  ?    There  is  no  fear  of  that." 

JosepK  "  He  knows  more  about  things  than  any  body  would  believe.  But 
you  know  him  better  than  I." 

Bailiff.     "He  will  understand  nothing  about  this." 

Joseph.  "  I  almost  think  so  myself;  for  the  stone  looks  very  well  on  the  out- 
side, and  is  very  good  for  some  purposes." 

Bailiff.  "  Give  me  thy  hand  upon  it,  that  thy  master  shall  use  the  stone  out 
of  this  quany.    If  thou  wilt,  thou  slialt  have  five  crowns  for  thyself" 

Joseph.     "  It's  a  good  sum,  if  I  had  only  hold  of  it." 

Bailiff.    "  I  am  in  earnest,  by  G 1    I  will  g^vo  thee  five  crowns,  if  thou  wilt 

doit!" 

JosepK  "  Well,  there  you  liave  my  word,  Mr.  Bailiff;  and  he  stretched  out 
his  hand  and  pledged  it  him.  It  shall  be  done,  Mr.  Bailiff.  Why  should  I 
trouble  myself  about  the  squire?" 

Bailiff.  "  One  word  more,  Joseph.  I  have  a  bag  full  of  stuflf;  trom  an  apothe- 
cary's shop,  which  a  gentleman  gave  me.    They  say,  that  when  it  is  mixed  with 
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the  lime,  the  mortar  sticka  to  a  wall  like  iron.  But  these  gentlemen  are  such 
queer  folks,  that  one  can  not  trust  them  about  any  thing.  I  would  rather  not 
try  it  flfHt  on  a  building  of  my  own." 

Joseph.  "  I  can  manage  that  for  you.  I  will  try  it  on  a  comer  of  a  neighbor*s 
house." 

Bailiff.  *'  It  is  of  no  use  to  try  it  in  such  a  small  way.  Whether  it  succeeds 
or  fiiils,  one  is  at  no  certainty.  There  is  no  knowing  how  it  might  do  on  a  larger 
scale.     I  should  like  it  to  be  tried  on  the  church,  Joseph  I  can  not  it  be  done?" 

Joseph.     "  Is  it  necessary  to  put  much  of  it  into  the  lime?*' 

BoAliff.     "  I  think  about  two  pounds  to  a  barrel" 

Joseph.     "  Then  it  will  be  easy  enough." 

Bailiff.     "  Wilt  thou  do  it  for  me  ?" 

Josei»h.     "Yea,  that  I  will" 

Bailiff.     "And  if  it  should  fail,  say  nothing  about  it  ?" 

Joseph.  "  It  can  not  fiiil,  so  as  to  signify ;  and,  of  course,  one  should  say 
nothing  about  it!" 

Bailiff.  "  Thou  wilt  find  the  stuff  at  my  house,  whenever  thou  art  ready  for 
it;  and  a  glass  of  wine  with  it." 

Joseph.  "  I  will  not  fail,  Mr.  Bailiff.  But  I  must  go  now.  It  has  struck 
one.    Here's  my  thanks  to  you,"  said  he,  taking  up  his  glass. 

Bailiff.  "  Thou  hast  nothing  to  thank  me  for  yet  Keep  thy  word,  and  thou 
shalt  have  the  five  crowns." 

"  I  will  do  my  part,  Mr.  Bailiff,"  said  Joseph,  getting  up  and  putting  by  his 
chair.     "  My  host  thanks  to  you" — and  he  drank  off  his  parting  ghias. 

Bailiff.  "  Well,  if  thou  must  go,  good-bye,  Joseph;  and  remember  our  agree- 
ment." 

Joseph  went  away,  and,  as  he  was  going,  said  to  himself^  "  Tliis  is  a  strange 
&ncy  of  his  about  the  stone;  and  still  stranger  about  the  stufi"  in  the  lime.  It's 
a  fine  way  to  try  a  thing,  to  begin  upon  a  church.  But,  at  all  events,  I'll  get 
hold  of  the  money ;  and  I  can  do  as  I  like  afterward." 

"Tliis  has  turned  out  very  well,"  said  the  bailiff  to  himself:  "  Better  than  I 
expected,  and  for  half  the  money.  I  should  have  promised  him  ten  crowns,  as 
easily  as  five,  if  he  had  understood  how  to  make  his  bargain.  I  am  well  pleased 
that  the  thing  is  set  a  going.  No,  no  I  one  should  never  despair.  0  that  the 
wall  were  but  already  above  the  ground  1  Well,  patience  1  on  Monday  they  will 
begin  to  prepare  the  stone.  Poor  mason  I  Thy  wife  has  cooked  up  a  pretty 
mess  for  thee." 

CnAPTER    Zn. — ^DOMESTIC    HAPPIXESS. 

The  mason  Leonard,  who  had  gone  up  to  the  hall  early  in  the  morning,  was 
now  come  back  to  his  wife. 

8he  had  been  very  busy  in  getting  her  Saturday  s  work  done,  against  her 
husband's  return.  She  had  combed  the  children,  made  them  tidy,  mended  their 
clothes,  cleaned  up  the  little  room,  and,  whilst  she  was  at  work,  had  taught 
tliem  a  song.  "You  must  sing  it  for  your  dear  father,"  said  she;  and  the  chil- 
dren gladly  learned  any  thing  which  would  please  their  father,  when  he  camo 
home.  Whilst  they  were  working,  and  without  any  trouble  or  loss  of  time, 
without  book,  they  sang  it  after  her  till  they  knew  it 

When  their  father  came  home,  the  mother  welcomed  him ;  and  then  she  and 
the  children  sang: 


h 
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Heav'nly  Gaett,  who  halt  the  power,    Sorrow,  paio,  and    oare       oon- 


trolling ;   0*er  the  lufT'  rer'a  laddest  hoar,    To   throw  a    ra  •  diant 


beam  con    -   sol  -  ing;      Wearj  now  of     oare   and     ri  -  ot, 
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cease  -  leta     chang-ea         with  •  out       rest,  Heaven  -  1y 
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qoi  -  et,     oome,   and     reign  with   -   in   my 


breast 


HaaTffDly  fueit !  who  haft  tb«  potr*r— • 

Borrow,  pftin,  ■ad  care  eontfolll«f, 
0*er  the  sulT'nr*!  nddeit  hour, 

To  throw  a  radiant  beam  eoMoliag; 

Weary  now  of  care  and  riot, 

CeaaeleM  ehaoget,  without  rert ; 
Heavenly  quief! 

Come  and  retfn  within  my  braaet. 

The  tears  came  into  Leonard's  eyes,  as  the  chUdren  and  their  mother  sang  no 
happily  together,  to  welcome  him.  "Ood  bless  you,  my  darlings  I  God  bless 
thee,  my  love  I"  said  he  to  them,  with  great  emotion. 

'*  My  dear  husband,"  answered  Gertrude,  "  it  is  heayen  upon  earth  to  seek  for 
peace,  do  what  is  right,  and  wish  for  little." 

Leon.  *'If  I  have  ever  enjoyed  an  hour  of  that  happiness  wliich  peace  of 
mind  brings,  I  owe  it  to  thee.  Till  my  last  moment  I  will  thank  thee  for  saving 
me;  and  these  children  will  be  grateful  to  thee  for  it,  after  thy  death.  O,  my 
dear  children  I  always  do  what  is  right,  and  follow  your  mother,  and  you  will 
prosper." 

Oer.    "  How  cheery  thou  art  to^y,  Leonard  I" 

Leon.    "I  have  gone  on  well  with  Amer." 

Ger.     "Ah  I  God  be  thanked  for  it,  my  dear  husband." 

Leon.  "  He  is  a  man  who  has  not  his  equaL  How  childish  it  was  in  me  to 
be  afraid  of  going  to  him." 

Oer.  "  And  how  wise  we  have  been  at  last,  love.  But  come,  tell  me  how  it 
an  was."  And  as  she  sat  down  by  him,  and  took  out  the  stocking  she  was  knit- 
ting, he  said  to  her: — 

CnAPTER  ZIII. — ^A  PBOOr  THAT  GERTEUDB  WAS  DBAR  TO  HBR  HUSBAKDu 

Leonard.  "  If  thou  sittest  down  in  such  state,  as  thou  dost  to  thy  Bible  on  a 
Sunday  evening,  I  must  prepare  to  tell  thee  a  great  deaL" 

Gertrude.    "  Every  thing  I  thou  must  tell  me  every  thing,  love  I" 

Leon.  "Yes,  if  thou  hadst  time  for  it;  but,  Gertrude,  dear,  it  is  Saturday, 
when  thou  art  always  so  busy." 

Oer.    {Smiling.)    "  Look  about  thee  I" 

Leon.    "  Ah  I  is  every  thing  done  already?" 

.Lise.  "  She  has  been  very  busy,  father ;  and  Enne  and  I  have  helped  her  to 
•clean  up.    Is  not  that  right?" 

'^t  is,  indeed,  right,"  answered  the  father 
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•'But  now  begin  to  tell  me,"  said  Gertrude. 

lAon,  "  Amer  asked  me  mj  father's  name,  and  the  street  where  I  li^red,  and 
the  number  of  my  house."  * 

Ger.     "  0,  thou  art  not  telling  it  right,  Leonard ;  I  know  he  did  not  begin  so.** 

Zecm.     "And  why  not,  darling?    What  wouldst  thou  have?" 

Ger,  "  First,  thou  wouldst  make  thy  bow  to  him,  and  he  would  take  notice 
of  thee.    How  did  he  do  that?" 

Jtetwi.  "Thou  little  conjuror;  thou  art  right  I  did  not  begin  at  the  ban- 
ning." 

Gtr,     "  I  told  thee  so,  Leonard." 

Lttm,  "  Well,  then,  as  soon  as  he  saw  me,  he  asked  whether  I  was  still  afraid 
of  him.  I  made  a  bow,  as  well  as  I  could,  and  said  '  Forgive  me,  gracious  sir.* 
He  smiled,  and  ordered  a  jug  of  wine  to  be  set  before  me." 

Ger.  "  Come  now,  this  is  quite  a  diflferent  beginning.  Well,  wert  thou  ready 
enough  to  drink  the  wine?  no  doubt!" 

Leon,  "  No,  wife,  I  was  as  shamefaced  as  a  young  bride,  and  would  not 
touch  it  But  he  did  not  let  it  pass  so.  *I  know  you  can  tell  what  good  wine 
is,'  said  he,  '  help  yourself  I  poured  out  a  little,  drank  his  healtli,  and  tasted 
it — ^but  he  looked  at  me  so  steadily,  that  the  glass  shook  in  my  hand." 

Gtr.  "What  it  is  to  have  a  tender  conscience,  Leonard  I  It  had  got  into  thy 
fingers.    But  thou  wouldst  recover  thyself  I  suppose." 

jAon.  "Yes,  very  soon.  He  was  very  kind,  and  said,  *It  is  very  natural 
that  a  man  who  works  hard  should  like  a  glass  of  wine.  It  does  him  good  too. 
But  it  is  a  misfortune  when,  instead  of  taking  one  glass  to  refresh  himself^  he  lets 
wine  make  a  fool  of  him,  and  thinks  no  more  of  his  wife  and  children,  nor  of  his 
old  age.    This  is  a  great  misfortune,  Leonard.' 

Wife !  I  felt  it  strike  through  my  heart  as  he  said  this ;  but  I  took  courage, 
and  answered,  'That  by  unlucky  circumstances  I  had  got  so  entangled,  that  I 
did  not  know  how  in  the  world  to  help  myself;  and  that  I  had  not,  in  all  that 
time,  drunk  one  glass  with  a  merry  heart' " 

Gtr.     "  And  didst  thou  really  get  through  all  that?" 

Leon,     "  If  he  had  not  been  so  very  kind,  I  oould  not  have  managed  it." 

Ger,     "  And  what  did  he  say  next  ?" 

Leon,  " '  That  it  was  a  misfortune  that  poor  folks,  when  they  were  in  trouble, 
generally  got  hold  of  people  they  should  avoid  as  the  plague.'  I  could  not  help 
sighing;  and  I  think  he  observed  it,  for  he  went  on,  very  kindly:  *If  one  could 
only  teach  good  people  this,  before  they  learn  it  by  sad  experience  I — a  poor 
man  is  half  saved,  if  he  can  only  keep  out  of  the  daws  of  these  blood-suckers.' 
Boon  afterward  he  went  on  again :  '  It  goes  to  my  heart,  when  I  think  how  often 
the  poor  will  go  on  suffering  the  greatest  misery,  and  have  not  the  sense  and 
courage  to  tell  their  situation  to  those  who  would  gladly  help  them,  if  they  only 
knew  how  things  were.  It  is  really  unpardonable  to  think  how  you  have  let 
yourself  be  ensnared,  day  after  day,  by  the  bailifl^  and  brought  your  wife  and 
children  into  such  trouble  and  danger,  without  once  coming  to  me,  to  ask  for 
help  and  counsel.  Only  consider,  mason,  what  would  have  been  the  end  of  all 
this,  if  your  wife  had  had  no  more  sense  and  courage  than  you.' " 

Ger.  "  And  did  he  say  all  this  before  he  asked  after  the  number  of  thy 
house?" 

Leon,     "  Thou  hearest  how  it  was." 

Gtr,     "Thou  didst  not  mean  to  tell  me  all  this  in  a  huny,  didst  thou?" 
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Loon,  "  Wlij,  indeed,  I  think  it  would  have  been  more  prudent  not  Thoa 
wilt  grow  too  proud  for  me ;  because  thou  hast  had  so  much  courage." 

Gtr,  "Tliinkcst  thou  so,  my  good  master?  Yes,  indeed,  I  will  plumo  mj- 
■elf  upon  this  as  long  as  I  live ;  and  as  long  as  it  does  us  any  good.  But  what 
said  Amcr  besides?" 

Iaoki.  "  He  began  to  examine  me  about  the  building.  It  was  well  I  had  not 
forgotten  every  thing.  I  had  to  reckon  it  all  up  by  measurement,  and  set  down 
every  item  for  carrying  lime,  and  sand,  and  stone." 

Ger.     *' Didst  thou  make  no  mistake  at  all  in  the  reckoning?" 

Loon.    "  No ;  not  this  time,  love." 

Gtr,    "  God  be  thanked  for  it" 

Loon,     "  Yes,  indeed,  Gk>d  be  thanked." 

Got,    "  Is  every  thing  ready  now?" 

Loon,  *' Yes;  all  will  very  soon  be  ready.  Guess  now  much  he  has  given 
me  in  hand,  said  he,  (shaking  the  money  in  a  bag.)  It  is  long  sinoe  I  heard  the 
sound  of  so  much  silver."    Gertrude  sighed. 

Loon,  "  Do  not  sigh  now,  my  dear  wife,  we  will  be  prudent  and  saving ;  and 
we  shall  certainly  never  come  into  the  same  distress  agaiiL" 

Gtr,    "  God  in  heaven  has  helped  us." 

Loon,  *' Yes ;  and  many  more  in  the  village  besides  us.  Only  think;  Amer 
has  chosen  out  ten  fathers  of  families,  who  were  poor  and  in  want,  as  day- 
laborers  at  this  building;  and  he  gives  each  of  them  twenty-five  kreutzers  a 
day.    Thou  shouldst  have  seen,  Gertrude,  how  carefully  he  chose  them  all  out" 

Ger,     "0,  tell  me  how  it  all  was?" 

Loon,    "Yes;  if  I  could  remember  I  would." 

Gtr.     "  Try  what  thou  canst  do,  Leonard." 

Loon,  *'Well  tlien:  he  inquired  after  all  the  fathers  of  families  who  were 
poor;  how  many  children  they  had;  how  old  they  were;  and  what  property  or 
help  they  had.  Then  he  asked  which  were  the  worst  oflf,  and  had  the  most 
young  children;  and  said  to  mo,  twice  over,  'If  you  know  of  any  body  else, 
who  is  in  trouble,  as  you  were,  tell  me.'  I  thought  of  Hubel  Rudi,  and  he  has 
now  work  for  a  year  certain." 

Gtr.  *'  Thou  didst  very  right  not  to  lot  him  Buffer  for  having  taken  tliy 
potatoes." 

Leon.  "I  can  never  bear  malice  against  any  poor  man,  Gertrude;  and  they 
are  terribly  ill  oflf.  I  met  Rudi,  near  the  potato  hole  two  days  ago,  and  pre- 
tended not  to  SCO  him.  It  wont  to  my  heart,  he  looked  such  a  picture  of  want 
and  misery;  and,  thank  God,  we  have  always  yet  had  sometlung  to  eat" 

Gtr.  "  Thou  art  quite  right,  my  dear  husband  I  but  still  it  can  not  be  a  help 
to  any  body  to  steal ;  and  the  poor  who  do  so,  are  only  doubly  wretched." 

Loon.  *'  True ;  but  when  people  are  very  hungry,  and  see  food  before  tliem, 
•nd  know  how  much  of  it  must  go  to  waste  in  the  hole,  and  that  even  the  cattle 
have  enough  to  eat ; — 0  Gertrude  1  it  is  hard  work  to  let  it  lie  there  and  not 
touch  it" 

Gtr.  "  It  is  very  hard  I  but  the  poor  man  must  learn  to  do  it,  or  ho  will  be 
wretched  indeed." 

Loon.     "Oh,  who  could  punish  him  for  it?  who  could  ask  it  of  him  agaiii?'* 

Got.  "God! — He  who  requires  this  fR»m  the  poor  man,  gives  him  strcngrtii 
to  do  it,  and  leads  him  on,  through  trouble,  and  want,  and  tlic  many  suflTorings 
of  his  situation,  to  that  self-denial  which  is  required  fh>m  him.    Believe  me, 
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Leonard,  God  helps  the  poor  man  in  secret,  and  gives  him  strength  and  under^ 
standing  to  bear,  and  to  suffer,  and  to  endure,  wliat  appears  almost  incredible. 
And,  wlicn  it  is  once  gone  tliruugh,  with  an  approving  conscience,  Iieonard,  then 
it  brings  happiness,  indeed ;  gpi'euter  than  any  one  can  know,  who  has  had  no 
occasion  to  practice  self-deniaL" 

Leon.  "  I  know  it,  Gertrude.  I  know  it  by  wliat  thou  hast  done.  I  am  not 
blind.  I  liuvo  often  seen  how,  in  the  greatest  need,  thou  couldst  still  trust  in 
God  and  bo  content.  But  few  are  like  thee  in  trouble,  and  there  are  many  who, 
like  me,  are  very  weak  creatures,  when  want  and  distress  are  heavy  upon  tliem; 
and  therefore  I  always  think,  that  more  should  be  done,  to  provide  all  the  poor 
with  work  and  food.  I  think  too,  that  they  would  then  all  bo  better  than  thoy 
now  are,  in  the  distraction  of  tlieir  poverty,  and  of  their  many  troubles." 

Gcr.  "  0  my  love  I  that  is  not  tlie  state  of  the  case.  If  nothing  were  want- 
ing but  work  and  gain,  to  make  the  poor  happy,  tliey  would  bo  easily  helped. 
But  it  is  not  so.  Both  rich  and  poor  must  have  their  hearts  well  regulated 
before  they  can  be  happy.  And  more  arrive  at  this  end,  by  means  of  trouble 
and  care,  than  through  rest  and  joy.  If  it  were  not  so,  God  would  willingly  lot 
us  all  have  joys  in  abundance.  But  since  men  can  only  know  how  to  bear 
prosperity,  and  rest,  and  joy,  when  their  hearts  have  been  trained  to  much  self- 
denial,  and  are  become  steadfast,  firm,  patient,  and  wise,  it  is  clearly  necessary 
that  there  should  be  much  sorrow  and  distress  in  the  world ;  for  without  it,  few 
men  can  bring  tlieir  hearts  into  due  regulation,  and  to  inward  peace ;  and,  if 
these  be  wanting,  a  man  may  have  work  or  no  work,  ho  may  have  abundance  or 
not,  it  is  all  one.  The  rich  old  Meyer  has  all  he  wants,  and  spends  ever}'  day  in 
the  tavern:  but  for  all  that,  he  is  no  liappier  than  a  poor  man  who  has  nothing, 
works  hard  all  day,  and  can  only  now  and  then  have  a  glass  of  wine  in  a  comer.'* 
Leonard  sighed.  Gertrude  was  silent  for  a  sliort  time.  Tlien  she  continued : 
"  Hast  thou  seen  whether  the  men  are  at  work  ?  I  should  tell  thee,  that  Joseph 
has  again  slipped  away  to  the  tavern." 

Le(m.  "  That  looks  ill  I  I  am  sui;^  the  bailiff  must  have  sent  for  him.  He 
goes  on  very  strangely.  Before  I  came  home,  I  went  to  them  at  their  work, 
when  he  was  just  come  back  from  tlie  tavern ;  and  what  he  said  made  mo  un- 
easy.    It  is  not  his  own  thought  then." 

Ger,     "What  was  it?" 

Leon.  "  He  said  the  stone  out  of  tlie  quarry  at  Schwendi  was  exct-llent  for 
the  church  wall ;  and  when  I  told  him  the  great  flint  stones,  which  lay  near  in 
heaps,  were  much  better,  he  said,  *  I  should  always  be  a  fool,  and  not  know  my 
own  business.  The  wall  would  be  much  better  and  handsomer  of  Schwendi 
stone.*  I  thought,  at  the  time,  he  said  it  with  a  good  intention.  But  he  began 
so  suddenly  about  the  stone,  that  it  seemed  ver}'  ntrunge ;  and  if  he  Iuih  been 
with  the  bailiff, — there  is  certainly  something  more  in  it  The  Schwendi  stone 
is  soft  and  sandy,  and  not  fit  for  such  work.  If  it  should  be  a  snare  laid  for 
mel"— 

Cfgr.    "  Joseph  is  not  a  man  to  depend  upon,  be  careful  about  him." 

Leon.  "  They  will  not  take  me  in,  this  time.  The  squire  will  have  no  sand- 
stone in  tlie  wall" 

Ger.     "Why  not?" 

Leon.  "  He  says  that  sandstone  where  there  are  dung  heaps  and  stable 
drainage  will  decay,  and  be  eaten  up  with  saltpetre." 

Ger,    "la  that  true?" 
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Leon.  "Yes.  VTiicn  I  was  from  homo  once,  I  worked  at  a  buQding, 
where  they  were  obliged  to  take  away  a  very  good  foandation  of  this  kind  of 
stone." 

Gt-r.     "To  think  of  his  undersUinding  it  ao  well  I" 

Lton.  "  I  WHS  surpriwd  myself;  but  he  understands  a  great  many  things. 
He  asked  me  where  tlie  best  sand  was.  I  said,  near  the  lower  mill.  *  That  is 
very  far  to  fetch  it,  and  up  the  hill  too,'  answered  he:  'Wo  must  be  careful  of 
men  and  cattle.  Do  you  not  know  of  any  nearer?'  I  said,  there  certainly  was 
very  pood  sand  in  a  meadow  near  the  church  ;  hut  it  was  private  property,  and 
we  sliould  have  to  pay  for  the  hole ;  and  could  go  no  way  but  through  the 
meadow,  where  we  must  make  a  road.  '  There  is  no  harm  in  that,'  said  he.  *  It 
is  better  than  fetching  sand  from  the  mill.'  I  must  tell  thee  one  thing  more: 
As  he  was  siH>aking  of  the  sand,  a  servant  came  from  the  squire  of  Oborhofen, 
and  I  thought  then,  that  I  ought  to  say  I  would  not  detain  him,  but  come  another 
time,  lie  laughed,  and  said:  'No,  mason,  I  like  to  finish  what  I  am  about;  and 
when  I  have  done,  I  see  what  any  body  else  wants  from  me.  But  it  is  like  you, 
to  be  taking  leave.  It  is  a  part  of  your  old  ways,  which  you  must  give  up— to 
bo  so  ready  at  every  opportunity  to  leave  your  business  and  work.' 

"  I  looked  like  a  fool,  wife ;  and  heartily  wished  I  had  kept  my  tongue  quiet, 
and  not  said  a  word  about  coming  another  time.' " 

"  It  was  partly  thy  own  fault,  indeed  I"  said  Gertrude;  and  at  that  moment 
somebody  called  out  at  the  door:  "  Holla  I  is  nobody  at  home?" 

Chapter  xiv. — mean  selfish kess. 

The  mason  opened  the  door,  and  Margaret,  the  sexton's  daughter-in-law,  and 
the  bailift"s  niwe,  came  into  the  room.  As  soon  as  she  had  very  shghtly  saluted 
tlie  mason  and  his  wife,  she  said  to  him :  "  You  will  not  be  for  mending  our  old 
oven,  now,  I  suppose,  Leonard  1" 

Ijfonard.     "Why  not,  neighbor?    Does  it  want  any  thing  done  to  it?" 

Mimjarti.  "  Not  just  now.  I  only  ask  in  time,  that  I  may  know  what  to 
trust  to." 

Leon.  "You  are  very  careful  Margaret;  but  there  was  no  great  need  to  be 
afraid." 

Marg.     "  Ayl  but  times  change,  and  people  with  them." 

Leon.  "  Very  true.  But  one  may  always  find  plenty  of  people  to  mend  an 
oven." 

Marg.     "  That  is  some  comfort,  at  all  events." 

Gertrude,  who  had  been  silent  all  this  time,  took  up  the  cleaver  to  cut  some 
hard  rye-l)read  for  supper. 

"Tiiat  is  but  black  bread,"  said  Margaret;  "but  you  will  soon  have  better,  as 
your  husband  Is  become  builder  to  the  squire." 

"You  talk  foolishly,  Margaret.  I  shall  be  thankful  if  I  have  enough  of  bread 
like  this,  all  my  life;"  said  Gertrude. 

Marg.  "But  white  bread  is  better;  and  you  will  find  it  so.  You  will  now 
bo  a  bailiff's  wife,  and  your  husband,  Mr.  Bailiff;  but  it  will  bo  a  bad  thing  for 
us." 

L^fm.  "What  do  you  moan  by  your  sneers?  I  like  people  to  speak  out;  if 
they  have  any  thing  on  their  minds,  and  dare  say  it." 

Marg.  "  Ay,  mason  1  and  I  daro  say  it,  if  it  comes  to  that.  My  husband  is 
the  sexton's  son,  and  since  the  church  was  first  built,  it  was  never  heard  of  be- 
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fore,  but  that  his  people  had  the  preference,  when  there  was  any  thing  to  be 
done  at  it  I" 

Leon,     "Weill  what  more?" 

Marg.  "  Why,  now,  at  this  very  moment,  the  bailiff  has  a  list  in  his  house, 
in  which  more  than  a  dozen  blockheads,  out  of  the  village,  are  marked  out  to 
work  at  the  building  of  the  church,  and  there  is  not  a  word  said  of  the  sextons 
people." 

Lem,     "  But,  neighbor  I  what  have  I  to  do  with  it  ?    Did  I  write  out  the  list  ?" 

Marg.     **  No,  you  did  not  write  it  out,  but  I  suppose  you  dictated  it." 

Lean.  "It  would  be  a  fine  thing  for  me,  indeed,  to  dictate  his  own  hst  to  the 
squire." 

Marg.  "01  we  all  know  that  you  go  every  day  to  the  hall ;  and  you  hare 
certainly  been  there  again  to-day ;  and  if  you  liad  only  told  him  how  it  was  be- 
fore, things  would  have  gone  on  in  the  old  way. 

Leon.  "You  are  mistaken,  Margaret,  if  you  think  so.  Amer  is  not  the  maa 
to  let  things  go  on  in  the  old  way,  if  he  can  mend  them  by  a  new  one." 

Marg.     "We  see  how  it  is!" 

Leon.     "  And  he  means  to  help  the  poor  and  needy,  by  giving  them  work." 

Marg.     "  Yes  I  he  means  to  help  all  the  blockheads  and  beggarly  rabble." 

Leon.  "  All  poor  folks  are  not  rabble,  Margaret ;  and  it  is  not  right  to  talk 
so.    No  one  knows  what  may  happt^n  to  himself  before  he  dies." 

Marg.  "No;  and  therefore  evmMx)dy  should  look  after  his  own  bread;  and 
it  is  no  wonder  we  are  troubled  to  bo  so  forgotten." 

Leon.  "Ah,  Margaret  I  it  is  a  verj'  different  thing.  You  have  good  property, 
and  live  with  your  father,  who  has  the  best  situation  in  the  village ;  and  you 
have  no  need  to  work  for  your  bread  like  us  poor  folks." 

Marg.  "  You  may  say  what  you  will :  every  one  is  vexed  when  he  thinks  a 
thing  belongs  to  him,  and  another  dog  comes  and  snatches  it  out  of  his  mouth. ** 

Leon.  "  Don't  talk  of  dogs,  Margaret,  when  you  are  speaking  of  men,  or  you 
may  find  one  that  will  bite  you.  But  if  you  think  the  situation  belongs  to  you, 
you  are  young  and  strong,  and  a  rare  talker;  you  can  manage  your  own  affair, 
and  tiikd  it  to  the  place  where  you  may  be  helped  to  your  right." 

Marg.     "  Many  tlianks,  Mr.  Mason,  for  your  fine  piece  of  advice." 

Leon,     "  I  can  give  you  none  better." 

Marg.  "  One  may  find  an  opportunity  to  remember  the  service.  Farewell, 
Leonard." 

Ijeon.     "  Farewell,  Margaret.     It  is  all  I  can  do  for  you."  • 

Margaret  went  away,  and  Leonard  to  his  men." 

Chapter  xv. — the  wise  goose  lays  an  ego;  or,  a  blunder  which  costs 

A   GLASS  OF   wine. 

Leonard  had  no  sooner  left  the  hall,  than  Amer  sent  the  list  of  day-laborers 
which  he  had  written  out,  by  Flink,  his  huntsman,  to  the  bailiff,  with  orders  to 
give  them  all  notice. 

The  huntsman  brought  the  list  to  the  bailiff  before  noon ;  but  formerly,  all 
the  writings  which  came  from  the  hall,  were  directed  "  To  the  honorable  and 
discreet,  ray  trusty  and  well-beloved  Bailiff  Hummel  in  Bonnal,"  and  on  this, 
there  was  onlv,  "  To  the  Bailiff  Hummel  in  Bonnal." 

"  Wliat  is  that  damned  Spritzer,  the  secretary,  about,  that  he  does  not  gfiye 
me  my  right  title  ?"  said  the  bailiff  to  Flink,  as  he  took  the  letter. 
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But  the  huntsman  answered :  "  Take  care,  bailifl|  what  you  say.  Ttie  squire 
directed  the  letter  himself." 

Bailiff.  "  That's  not  true.  I  know  the  writing  of  that  powdered  beggar  the 
■ecretaryl" 

Flink  shook  his  head,  and  said:  "You  are  a  bold  man.  I  saw  the 
iquire  write  it,  with  my  own  eyes,  aud  I  stood  by  him  in  the  room  whilst  he 
did  it." 

Bailiff.  "  Then  I  have  made  a  damned  blunder,  Flink !  The  words  escaped 
me.     Forget  them,  aud  come  into  the  house,  and  drink  a  glass  of  wine  with  me.** 

"  Take  care  the  next  time,  bailitfl  I  don't  like  to  make  mischiel^  and  will 
pass  it  over  for  once,"  said  Flink,  going  with  the  bailiff  into  the.house.  He  set 
his  short  gun  in  a  comer,  drank  one  glass,  and  then  went  away. 

The  baiUff  opened  the  paper,  read  it,  and  said:  "These  are  all  mere  block- 
heads and  beggars,  from  first  to  last.  Donnerl  what  a  business  this  is!  Not 
one  of  my  own  people,  except  Michael.  I  am  not  even  to  recommend  a  day- 
laborer  to  him  I  And  here  I  am  to  give  them  ail  notice  to-day.  It  will  be  hard 
work  for  me — but  I  will  do  it.  It  is  not  evening  all  day  long.  Truly,  I  will 
tell  them  of  it,  and  advise  them  all  to  go  on  Monday  to  the  hall,  to  return  thanks 
to  the  squire.  He  does  not  know  one  of  these  fellows.  It  must  be  the  mason 
who  has  recommended  tliem  to  him.  When  they  arrive  at  tlie  hall,  on  Monday, 
all  in  tatters,  some  without  shoes,  others  without  hats,  and  stand  before  the 
squire,  I  shall  wonder  if  he  does  not  say  something  I  can  turn  to  use."  Thus 
he  laid  his  plans,  dressed  himself,  and  took  up  the  list  to  see  how  they  lay  near 
each  other,  that  ho  might  not  go  roundabout. 

Hubel  Rudi  was  not  the  next  to  him;  but  ever  since  he  had  gained  the 
meadow  from  his  father  by  a  lawsuit,  he  kept,  as  much  as  he  could,  away  from 
his  house,  on  account  of  certain  uneasy  thoughts  which  occurred  to  him,  when 
he  saw  these  poor  people.  "  I  will  go  first  to  these  folks,"  said  he,  and  wont  up 
to  their  window. 

Chapter  xvi. — ^the  death-bed. 

Hubel  Rudi  was  sitting  with  his  four  children.  It  was  only  three  months 
sinoe  his  wife's  death,  and  now  his  mother  lay  dying  upon  a  bed  of  straw,  and 
said  to  Rudi :  "  I  wish  thou  wouldst  collect  some  leaves  this  afternoon,  to  put 
into  my  coverlid ;  I  am  very  cold." 

Budi.     "  Oh,  mother!  as  soon  as  ever  the  fire  in  the  oven  is  put  out,  I  will  go." 

Mother.  "  Hast  thou  any  wood  left,  Rudi  ?  I  think  not,  for  thou  canst  not 
le%ve  me  and  the  children,  to  go  into  the  forest — ^alas,  Rudi,  I  am  a  burthen  to 
thee  I" 

Budi.  "  My  dear  mother,  do  not  say  that  thou  art  a  burthen  to  me !  Oh,  if 
I  could  only  give  thee  what  thou  hast  need  of  I  Thou  art  hungry  and  thirsty, 
and  makest  no  complaint.     It  goes  to  my  heart,  mother!" 

Mother.  "  Do  not  make  thyself  unhappy,  Rudi.  Thanks  be  to  God,  my  pain 
is  not  severe — he  will  soon  relieve  it,  and  my  blessing  will  repay  thee  what  thou 
hast  done  for  me." 

Budi.  "  0  mother,  my  poverty  was  never  such  a  trouble  to  me  as  now,  when 
I  can  give  thee  nothing,  and  do  nothing  for  thee.  Alas  1  thou  sufferost  from 
sickness  and  misery,  and  sharest  my  wants."        • 

Mother.  "  When  we  draw  near  our  end,  we  want  little  on  earth,  and  what  wo 
do  want,  our  heavenly  Father  supplies,  I  thank  him,  Rudi ;  for  he  strengthens 
xnc  in  my  approaching  hour." 
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Sudi,  (Weeping.)  "Dost  thou  think  then,  mother,  tliat  thou  wOt  not 
recover?" 

Mother.  "  Never,  Rudi  I  it  ia  most  certain." 

Budi.     "  Gracious  heaven  I " 

Mother.     "  Take  comfort,  Rudi  I  I  go  into  a  better  life." 

Budi.    (Sobbing.)    Alas,  alas!" 

Mother.  "  Do  not  grieve,  Rudi  I  Thou  hast  been  the  joy  of  my  youth,  and 
the  comfort  of  my  old  age.  And  now  I  thank  God  that  thy  hand  will  soon  cloae 
my  eyes  I  Then  shall  I  go  to  God,  and  I  will  pray  for  thee,  and  all  will  be  well 
with  thee  for  ever.  Think  of  me,  RudL  All  the  sufferings  and  all  the  troubles 
of  this  life,  if  they  are  well  borne,  end  in  good,  All  I  have  undergone  comforts 
me,  and  is  as  great  a  blessing  to  me,  as  any  of  the  pleasures  and  joys  of  li&. 
I  thank  God  for  the  gladsome  days  of  my  childhood ;  but  when  the  fruit  of  life 
ripens  for  harvest,  and  when  the  tree  drops  its  leaves  before  its  winter  sleep,^ 
then  are  the  sorrows  of  life  hallowed,  and  its  joys  but  as  a  dream.  Think  of 
me,  Rudi  1 — ^all  thy  sufferings  will  end  in  good." 

Budi.     "  Oh,  mother  1  dear  mother  I " 

Mother.     "Yet,  one  thing  more,  RudL" 

Budi.     "  What,  mother  ?  " 

Mother,  "  Ever  since  yesterday  it  has  lain  like  a  stone  on  my  heart  I  must 
tell  tliee  of  it,  Rudi." 

Budi.     "  What  is  it,  dear  mother  ?  " 

Mother.  "  Yesterday  I  saw  our  Uttle  Rudeli  creep  behind  my  bed,  and  est 
roasted  potatoes  out  of  his  bag.  He  gave  some  to  his  sisters,  and  they  also  ate 
these  potatoes,  which  must  have  been  stolen.  Rudi,  they  could  not  be  ours  I^ 
or  the  boy  would  have  thrown  them  upon  the  table,  and  called  his  sisters  loud- 
ly ;  and  he  would  have  brought  me  some  of  them,  as  he  had  done  a  thousand 
times  before.  Oh,  how  it  used  to  gladden  my  heart,  when  he  flow  towards  me 
with  something  in  his  hand,  and  said,  so  fondly  to  me :  "  Eat,  eat,  grandmother?  " 
Rudi,  if  this  darling  child  should  become  a  thief  I  0,  this  thought  has  been  a 
sad  weight  upon  me  since  yesterday.  Where  is  he  ?  bring  him  to  me— I  will 
speak  to  him." 

Rudi  ran  quickly,  sought  the  boy  and  brought  him  to  his  mother's  bed-side. 

The  mother,  with  great  difficulty,  raised  herself  up,  for  the  last  time,  turned 
toward  the  boy,  took  both  his  hands  in  hers,  and  bent  forward  her  weak,  dying 
head. 

The  little  fellow  wept  aloud.  *' Grandmother  I  what  is  it  you  wish?  you  are 
not  dying  yet  1  0,  do  not  die  yet,  grandmother." 

She  answered  in  broken  words:  "Yes,  Rudeli,  I  must  certainly  die  very 
soon." 

"  0  my  God  1  do  not  die,  grandmother,"  eaid  the  boy. 

The  sick  woman  lost  her  breath,  and  was  obliged  to  lie  down  again. 

The  boy  and  his  father  burst  into  tears — but  she  soon  recovered  herself  and 
said: 

"  I  am  better  again,  now  that  I  lie  down." 

And  Rudeli  said :  "  And  you  will  not  then  die  now,  grandmother  ?  " 

Mother.  "Say  not  so,  my  darling  1  I  die  willingly;  and  shall  then  go  to  a 
kind  father  1  If  thou  couldst  know,  Rudeli,  how  happy  I  am,  that  I  shall  soon 
go  to  Him,  thou  wouldst  not  be  so  sorrowful." 

Budeli.    "I  will  die  with  you,  grandmother,  if  you  must  die! " 
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Mother.  "  No,  Rudeli,  thou  mtist  not  die  with  mo.  If  it  be  the  will  of  God, 
thou  must  live  a  long  time  yot,  and  grow  up  to  bo  a  good  man ;  and  when  thj 
father  is  old  and  weak,  thou  must  be  his  help  and  comfoit.  Tell  me,  Radeli, 
wilt  thou  follow  ailer  him,  and  be  a  good  man,  and  do  what  is  right  ?  Promise 
mo  thou  wilt,  my  love  I" 

limMi.     '*  Yes,  grandmother,  I  will  do  what  is  right,  and  follow  after  Iudl" 

MoOtfT.  *'  Rudeli,  our  Father  in  heaven,  to  whom  I  am  going,  sees  and  hears 
all  that  wo  do,  and  what  we  promise.  Tell  me,  Rudeli,  dost  thou  know  thia, 
and  dost  thou  believe  it  ?" 

Rwleli.     "Yes,  grandmother  I     I  know  it,  and  I  believe  it" 

Molfier.  "  But  why  didst  thou  then  eat  stolen  potatoes,  yesterday,  behind  my 
bed?" 

Ruddi.  "  Forgive  me  this  once,  grandmother;  I  will  never  do  so  again.  For- 
give me !     I  will  wirtainly  never  do  so  again,  grandmother." 

Mother.     "  Didst  thou  steal  them  ?" 

Rudeli.     (Sobbinp.)     "Yes,  grandmother,  T did  1" 

Mother.     "  From  whom  didat  thou  steal  them  ?" 

Rudeli.     "  From  the  ma — ma — son." 

MoVier.     "  Thou  must  go  to  him  Rudeli,  and  bog  him  to  forgive  thee." 

Rudeli.     "0,  grandmother,  for  God's  sake  I  I  dare  not." 

Mother.  "  Thou  must  Rudeli  I  that  thou  mayst  not  do  so  another  time.  Thou 
must  go,  without  another  word  1  and  for  heaven's  sake,  my  dear  child,  if  thou 
art  ever  so  hungry,  never  take  any  thing  again.  God  will  not  forsake  any  of 
us.  He  provides  for  all.  0,  Rudeli,  if  thou  art  ever  so  hungr}',  if  thou  hast  no 
food,  and  knowest  of  none,  yet  trust  in  God,  and  do  not  steal  any  more." 

Ruddi.  "Grandmother,  I  will  never  steal  again.  If  I  am  hungry,  I  will 
never  steal  again." 

MoOicr.  "  Then  may  the  God,  in  whom  I  trust,  bless  thee,  and  keep  thee,  my 
darling!"  She  pressed  him  to  her  heart,  wept,  and  said :  "Thou  must  now  go  to 
the  mason,  and  beg  his  pardon ;  and,  Rudi,  do  thou  also  go  with  him,  and  tell 
tlie  mason,  that  I  too  beg  his  pardon ;  and  that  I  am  very  sorry  I  can  not  give 
him  back  the  potatoes.  Tell  him  I  will  pray  for  the  blessing  of  God  upon  what 
he  has  lefl,  I  am  so  grieved  1  They  have  so  much  need  of  all  tliey  have — ^and 
if  his  wife  did  not  work  so  hard,  day  and  night,  they  could  not  possibly  maintain 
their  own  large  family.  Rudi,  thou  wilt  willingly  work  a  couple  of  days  for 
him,  to  make  it  up." 

Rudi.     "  I  will,  indeed,  dear  mother,  with  all  my  heart" 

As  he  spoke,  the  bailiff  tapped  at  the  window." 

Chapter  xvil — the  sick  woman's  behavior. 

And  the  sick  woman  knew  him  by  his  cough,  and  said:  "0  Rudi!  here  is  the 
bailiff! — I  am  afraid  the  bread  and  butter  thou  art  preparing  for  me  are  not  paid 
for." 

Rudi.  "  For  heaven's  sake,  do  not  distress  thyself)  mother.  It  is  of  no  conse- 
quence. I  will  work  for  him ;  and,  at  harvest  time,  reap  for  him,  as  much  as  he 
likes." 

"Alas!  he  will  not  wait,"  said  the  mother;  and  Rudi  went  out  of  the  room 
to  the  bailiff. 

The  sick  woman  sighed  to  herself)  and  said:  "Since  this  affair  of  ours,  Gk>d 
forgive  him,  the  poor  blinded  creature,  I  never  see  him  without  a  pang.    And  to 
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think  that,  at  my  last  hour,  he  must  come  and  talk  under  my  window.  It  is  the 
will  of  God  that  I  should  forgive  him,  entirely  and  immediately,  and  overcome 
my  last  resentment,  and  pray  for  his  soul— «nd  I  will  do  so." 

"0  God,  thou  hast  overruled  the  whole  affair.  Forgive  him,  Father  in 
heaven,  forgive  him."  She  heard  the  bailiff  talking  loudly,  and  started.  "  Alas  1 
he  is  angry  I  0  my  poor  Rudil  it  is  owing  to  me  that  thou  art  in  his  power  I" 
Again  she  heard  his  voice,  and  fainted  away. 

Rudeli  sprang  out  of  the  room  to  his  father,  and  called  him :  "  Father,  come^ 
oomo  I  I  tliink  my  grandmother  is  dead." 

And  Rudi  exclaimed:  *' Gracious  heaven  I    Bailiff,  I  must  go  into  the  room." 

*'Much  need  of  that,"  said  the  bailiff  "It  will  be  a  great  loss,  truly,  if  the 
old  witch  should  be  gone  at  last." 

Rudi  heard  not  wliat  he  said,  but  rushed  into  the  room. 

The  sick  woman  soon  recovered  herself  and  as  she  opened  her  eyos^  she  said : 
*'Is  he  angry,  Rudi?    I  am  sure  he  will  not  wait" 

Hudi.  "  No,  indeed,  mother  1  It  is  some  very  good  news.  But  art  thou  quite 
recovered  ?" 

"Yes  I"  said  the  mother,  and  looked  at  him  very  earnestly  and  mournfully, — 
"  What  good  news  can  this  man  bring?  what  dost  thou  say  ?  Dost  thou  wish 
to  comfort  me,  and  to  suffer  alone?    He  has  threatened  thee." 

Uttdi,  "  I  do  assure  thee  it  is  not  so,  mother.  He  has  told  me  that  I  am  to 
be  a  day-laborer,  at  the  building  of  the  church,  and  the  squire  pays  every  man 
twenty-five  kreutzers  a  day,  wages." 

Mother,     "Lord  God  I  Can  this  be  true  ?" 

Biidi,  "  Yes,  mother,  it  is  indeed  I  And  there  is  work  for  more  than  a  whole 
year." 

Mother,  "  Now  I  shall  die  more  easy,  RudL  Great  God,  thou  art  mercifbl  1 
0,  be  so  to  the  end  I  And,  Rudi,  be  thou  sure,  that  the  greater  our  want,  the 
nearer  is  his  help." 

She  was  silent  for  a  while,  and  then  said  again,  "  I  believe  it  is  all  over  with 
me  I  my  breath  g^ws  shorter  every  moment— *we  must  part,  Rudi — I  will  take 
leave  of  thee." 

Rudi  trembled,  shuddered,  took  off  his  cap,  and  knelt  down  by  his  mother^s 
bed,  folded  his  hands,  raised  his  eyes  to  heaven,  and  tears  and  sobs  choked  his 
speecn. 

Then  said  his  mother:  "Take  courage,  Rudit  I  trust  in  an  eternal  life, 
where  we  shall  meet  again.  Death  is  a  moment  which  passes  away — I  do  not 
fear  it — I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth,  and  that  he  shall  stand  at  the  latter 
day  upon  the  earth :  and  though,  after  my  skin,  worms  destroy  this  body,  yet  in 
my  flesh  shall  I  see  God :  whom  I  shall  see  for  myself)  and  mine  eyes  shall  be- 
hold, and  not  another." 

Rudi  had  now  recovered  himself  and  said:  "Give  me  thy  blessing,  mother  I 
If  it  be  the  will  of  God,  may  I  soon  follow  thee  to  eternal  hfo." 

Then  said  his  mother:  "Hear  me,  heavenly  Father,  and  grant  thy  blessing 
upon  my  child !  Upon  this,  the  only  child  whom  thou  hast  g^ven  me,  and  who 
is  so  dear  to  me  1  Rudi,  may  my  God  and  Saviour  be  with  thee,  and  as  he 
showed  mercy  unto  Isaac  and  Jacob,  for  their  fitther  Abraham's  sake,  so  may  he 
show  mercy  unto  thee,  abundantly,  for  the  sake  of  my  blessing ;  that  thy  heart 
may  rejoice  and  be  glad,  and  praise  his  name." 

"Hear  me  now,  Rudit  and  do  as  I  say.    Teach  thy  children  regularity  and 
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industry,  that  they  may  never  come  to  want,  nor  grow  disorderly  and  idle 
Teach  them  to  hope  and  trust  in  Almighty  God,  and  to  bo  kind  to  each  other  in 
joy  and  in  sorrow.    So  will  it  be  Well  with  them,  even  in  poverty. 

"  Forgive  the  bailiff;  and,  when  I  am  dead  and  buried,  go  to  him,  and  tell 
him  that  I  die  in  charity  with  him,  and  if  God  hears  my  prayer,  he  will  yet  do 
well  and  come  to  the  knowledge  of  himself)  before  he  must  depart  hence." 

After  a  pause,  the  mother  said  again:  "Rudi,  give  me  my  two  biblee,  my 
prayer-books,  and  a  paper,  which  is  lying  imder  my  handkerchief)  in  a  little 
box," 

And  Rudi  rose  from  his  knees  and  brought  them  all  to  his  mother. 

Then  she  said :  "  Now  bring  all  tlie  children  to  me."  He  brought  them  from 
the  table,  where  they  were  sitting  weeping,  and  they  all  knelt  down  by  her  bed- 
side. 

Then  she  said  to  them:  "Weep  not  so,  my  children  I  your  heavenly  Father 
will  support  and  bless  you — ^you  are  very  dear  to  me,  and  I  grieve  to  leave  you 
80  poor,  and  without  a  mother.  But  hope  in  God,  and  trust  in  him,  whatever 
may  befall  you ;  so  will  you  always  find  in  him,  more  than  a  father's  help,  or  a 
mother's  kindness.  Remember  me,  my  darlings  I  I  have  nothing  to  leave  you, 
but  I  have  loved  you  tenderly,  and  I  know  that  you  love  me  also.  My  bibles 
and  my  prayer-books  are  almost  all  I  have  left,  but  do  not  think  them  trifles, 
my  children  1 — They  have  comforted  and  cheered  me,  a  thousand  times,  in  my 
troubles.  Let  the  word  of  God  be  also  your  comfort  and  your  joy ;  and  love 
one  another;  and  help  and  advise  one  another,  as  long  as  you  live;  and  be 
honest,  true,  kind,  and  obliging,  to  all  men — so  will  you  pass  well  through  life. 

"And  thou,  Rudi,  keep  the  great  bible  for  Betheli,  and  the  smaller  one  for 
Rudeli ;  and  the  two  prayer-books  for  the  little  ones,  for  a  remembrance  of  me. 

"  I  have  nothing  fbr  thee,  Rudi  I  but  thou  needest  no  remembrance  of  me — 
thou  wilt  not  forget  me." 

Then  she  called  Rudeli  again  to  her :  "  Give  me  thy  hand,  my  dear  child  I  Be 
sure  thou  never  stealest  again." 

"No  indeed,  grandmother,  believe  me  I  I  will  never  take  any  thing  fh)m  any 
body  again,"  said  Rudeli,  with  burning  tears. 

"  And  I  do  believe  thee,  and  will  pray  to  God  for  thee,"  said  the  mother, 
"See,  my  love,  I  give  thy  father  a  paper  which  the  pastor,  with  whom  I  lived 
servant,  gave  me.  When  thou  art  older  read  it,  and  think  of  me,  and  be  good 
and  true." 

It  was  a  certificate  fh)m  the  late  pastor  of  Eichstatten,  that  Catharine,  the 
sick  woman,  had  served  him  ten  years,  and  helped  him,  indeed,  to  bring  up  his 
children,  after  the  death  of  his  wife ;  that  all  had  been  intrusted  to  Catharine ; 
and  that  she  had  looked  after  every  thing  most  carefUlly.  The  pastor  thanked 
her  in  it,  and  said  that  she  had  been  as  a  mother  to  his  children,  and  he  should 
never  forget  the  assistance  slie  had  been  to  him  in  his  difficulties.  She  had  also 
earned  a  considerable  sum  of  money  in  his  service,  which  she  gave  to  her 
deceased  husband  to  buy  the  meadow,  which  the  bailiff  had  afterward  taken 
from  him  by  a  law  suit. 

After  she  had  given  Rudi  this  paper,  she  said :  "  There  are  two  good  shifts 
there.  Do  not  put  either  of  them  on  me  when  I  am  buried — the  one  I  have  on, 
is  good  enough.  And  when  I  am  dead,  let  my  gown  and  my  two  aprons  be  cut 
up  for  the  children." 

Soon  afterward,  she  added:  "Look  carefully  after  Betheli,  Rudi  t    She  is  such 
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a  delicate  child ;  and  always  let  the  children  be  kept  clean,  and  well  washed  and 
combed ;  and  every  year  let  them  have  spring  herbs  to  sweeten  their  blood ; 
they  do  them  so  much  good.  And  if  thou  canst  manage  it,  keep  a  goat  for 
them,  during  the  summer — Betheli  can  take  care  of  it  now.  It  grieves  me  to 
think  that  thou  wilt  be  so  solitary,  but  keep  up  thy  courage,  and  do  what  thou 
canst  This  work  at  the  church  will  be  a  great^ielp  to  thee — I  thank  God  for 
it" 

The  mother  was  now  silent,  and  the  children  and  their  father  remained  for  a 
time  upon  their  knees,  praying.  Then  they  stood  up,  and  Rudi  said  to  his  moth- 
er :  "  Mother,  I  will  now  go  and  get  the  leaves  for  thy  coverhd." 

She  answered :  "There  is  no  hurry  for  that,  Rudi  I  The  room  is  warmer  now, 
thank  God  I  and  thou  must  go  to  the  mason's  with  the  child." 

And  Rudi  beckoned  BotheU  out  of  the  room,  and  said :  "  Watch  thy  grand- 
mother carefully,  and  if  any  tiling  happens  to  her,  send  Anneli  after  me.  I  shall 
be  at  the  mason's." 

Chapter  iviil — ^a  poor  boy  asks  pardon  for  havino  stolen  potatoeSi 

and  the  sick  woman  dies. 

And  he  took  the  httle  one  by  the  hand,  and  went  with  him. 

Gertrude  was  alone  in  the  house  when  they  arrived,  and  soon  saw  that  both 
the  boy  and  his  father  had  tears  in  their  eyes.  "  What  dost  thou  want,  neigh- 
bor Rudi?  Why  art  thou  weeping?  Why  is  the  little  follow  weeping ?"  said 
she,  kindly  taking  his  hand. 

"Alas,  Gertrude?  I  am  in  trouble,"  answered  Rudi  **I  am  come  to  thee, 
because  Rudeli  has  taken  potatoes  out  of  your  heap.  Yesterday  his  grand- 
mother found  it  out,  and  he  lias  confessed  it — ^forgive  us,  Gertrude. 

"  His  grandmother  is  on  her  death-bed — she  has  just  taken  leave  of  us.  And 
I  am  so  wretched,  I  scarcely  know  what  I  am  saying — Gertrude !  she  begs  thy 
forgiveness  too— I  am  sorry  I  can  not  pay  thee  back  now;  but  I  will  willingly 
work  a  couple  of  days  for  thee,  to  make  it  up.  Forgive  us  I — The  boy  did  it 
from  hunger." 

Gertrude,  "  Say  not  another  word  about  it,  Rudi :  and  thou,  dear  little  fel- 
low I  come  and  promise  me  never  to  tuko  any  thing  from  any  body  again."  She 
kissed  him,  nnd  said:  "Thou  hast  an  excellent  grandmother  I  only  grow  up  as 
pious  and  as  good  as  she  is." 

Ruddi.     "  Forgive  me,  Gertrude  I  I  will  never  steal  again." 

Ger.  "No,  my  child,  never  do  so  again.  Thou  dost  not  yet  know  how  mis- 
erable and  unhappy  all  thieves  become.  Do  so  no  more :  and  if  thou  art  hun- 
gry, come  to  me  instead,  and  tell  me.  If  I  can,  I  will  give  thee  something  to 
eat." 

Riidi.  "  I  thank  God,  I  have  now  got  work  at  the  building  of  the  church, 
and  I  hope  hunger  will  never  lead  him  to  do  any  thing  of  the  kind  again." 

Ger.  "  My  husband  and  I  were  very  glad  to  hear  that  the  squire  had  fixed 
upon  thee  as  one." 

Rudi.  "And  I  am  so  glad  that  my  mother  has  lived  to  have  this  comfort ! 
Tell  thy  husband,  I  will  work  under  him  honestly  and  truly,  and  be  there  early 
and  late ;  and  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  allow  any  wages,  to  pay  for  the  potatoes." 

Gtr.  "  Say  nothing  of  that,  RudL  I  am  sure  my  husband  will  never  take 
it  God  be  praised,  we  are  now  much  better  oflT,  on  account  of  this  building. 
Rudi,  I  will  ^o  with  thee  to  thy  mother,  as  she  is  so  very  ilL" 
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She  flUod  Ruddies  pocket  with  appleei,  and  said  to  him  once  more:  "  Remem- 
ber, my  dear  child,  never  to  take  any  thing  fVom  any  body  again ; "  and  she 
then  went  with  Rudi  to  his  mother. 

And  aa  he  was  collecting  some  leaves  under  a  nut-tree,  to  fill  hia  mother's 
coverlid,  Gertrude  helped  him — and  then  went  with  him  to  her. 

Grertrudo  spoke  kindly  to  th|0  sick  woman,  took  her  hand,  and  wept 

"  Dost  thou  weep,  Gertrude  ?"  said  the  grandmother.  "  It  is  wo  who  should 
weep.    Hast  thou  forgiven  us?  " 

Ger.  "0,  do  not  talk  of  forgiveness,  Catharine!  Your  distress  goes  to  my 
heart,  and  still  more  thy  goodness  and  carefulness.  Thy  carefulness  and  hon- 
esty will  certainly  bring  down  the  blessing  of  God  upon  thy  children,  Catharine." 

Catharine.     " Hast  thou  forgiven  us,  Gertrude?  " 

Ger.  "  Say  no  more  about  that,  Catharine.  I  only  wish  I  could  do  any  thing 
to  give  thee  ease,  in  thy  sickness." 

Caih.  "Thou  art  very  good,  Gertrude,  and  I  thank  thee;  but  God  will  soon 
help  me.     Rudeli,  hast  thou  asked  her  ptirdon?    lias  she  forgiven  thee? " 

BwUU.  "Yes,  grandmother:  see  how  good  she  is."  He  showed  her  hia 
pocket  full  of  apples. 

"How  very  sleepy  I  am,"  said  the  grandmother.  "Hast  thou  asked  her  for- 
giveness properly?" 

JRud.     "  Yes,  grandmother,  with  my  whole  heart." 

Caih.  "A  slumber  creeps  over  me,  and  my  eyes  grow  dim.  I  am  going, 
Gertrude  I  "  said  she  softly,  and  in  broken  words.  "  There  is  one  thing  more,  I 
wish  to  ask  thee ;  but  I  don't  know  whether  I  dare.  This  unfortunate  child  has 
stolen  from  thee — may  I  ask  thee,  Gertrude,  when — I  am  dead — these  poor — 
desolate  children — they — are  so  desolate  " — she  stretched  out  her  hand — (  her 
eyes  were  already  closed,)  "may  I — hope — follow  her — Rud" — she  expired, 
imable  to  finish. 

Rudi  thought  she  had  only  dropped  asleep,  and  said  to  the  children :  "Do 
not  speak  a  word,  she  is  asleep.     0,  if  she  should  yet  recover  1 " 

But  Gertrude  thought  it  was  death,  and  told  Rudi  so. 

How  he  and  all  the  httle  ones  wrung  their  hands  in  anguish,  I  can  not  de- 
scribe. Reader  I  let  me  be  silent  and  weep — for  it  goes  to  my  heart  to  think 
how  man,  in  the  dust  of  earth,  ripens  to  immortality ;  and  how,  in  the  pomp 
and  vanity  of  the  world,  he  decays  without  coming  to  maturity.  Weigh  then, 
0  man,  weigh  the  value  of  life,  on  the  bed  of  death ;  and  thou  who  despiscst 
the  poor,  pitiest  and  dost  not  know  him — tell  me  whether  he  can  have  lived  un- 
happy, who  can  thus  die  I — But  I  refrain.  I  wish  not  to  teach  you,  0  men  I  I 
only  wish  you  to  open  your  eyes,  and  see  for  yourselves,  what  really  is  happiness 
or  misery,  a  blessing  or  a  curse  in  this  world. 

Gertrude  comforted  poor  Rudi,  and  told  him  the  last  wish  of  his  excellent 
mother,  which,  in  his  trouble,  he  had  not  heard. 

Rudi  took  her  by  the  hand,  confidingly — "  What  a  sad  affliction  it  is  to  lose 
my  dear  mother  I  How  good  she  was  I  I  am  sure,  Gertrude,  thou  will  remem- 
ber her  wish." 

Ger.  "  I  must  have  a  heart  of  stone  if  I  could  forgot  it  I  will  do  what  I 
can  for  thy  children." 

Budi.     "  God  will  repay  thee  what  thou  dost  for  us." 

Grortrude  turned  toward  the  window,  wiped  the  tears  from  her  lace,  raised 
her  eyes  to  heaven,  and  sighed  deeply.    Then  she  took  up  Rudeli  and  his  sis- 
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tera^  one  an;er  the  other,  kissed  them  with  wann  tears,  prepared  the  corpse  for 
the  grave,  and  did  not  go  home  till  she  had  done  every  thing  which  was  neoea- 
saiy. 

Chapter  xul— good  spirits  comfort,  cheer,  and  support  a  man,  but 

anxiety  is  a  continual  torment. 

The  bailiffj  after  he  had  been  to  Radi,  proceeded  to  the  other  daj-laborere. 
And  first  he  went  to  Jogli  Bar.  He  found  him  splitting  wood,  and  singing  and 
whistling  over  his  chopping-log ;  but  when  he  saw  the  bailiff,  he  looked  up  in 
astonishment:  "If  you  are  come  for  money,  bailifl)  I  have  none." 

Bailiff.  "Thou  art  singing  and  whistling  like  a  bird  in  a  granary.  How 
canst  thou  be  without  money  ?  " 

JBar,  '*  If  crying  would  bring  bread,  I  should  not  be  whistling.  But,  in  good 
earnest,  what  do  you  want  I  " 

Bailiff.  "  Nothing ;  but  to  tell  thee,  that  thou  art  to  be  a  helper  at  the  build- 
ing of  the  church,  and  to  have  twenty-five  kreutzers  a  day." 

Bar.     "  Can  that  bo  true  ?  " 

Bailiff.     "  It  is,  indeed.    Tliou  must  go  up  to  the  hall  on  Monday." 

Bar.  "  If  it  is  really  true,  I  am  very  thankful  for  it^  Mr.  Bailiff.  You  see 
now  that  I  might  well  be  singing  and  whistling  to-day." 

The  bailiff  went  away,  laughing ;  and  said  to  himself:  "  I  never  know  what 
it  is  to  bo  as  merry  as  this  beggar." 

Bar  went  into  the  house,  to  his  wife.  "  Keep  up  a  good  heart,  wife.  I  am 
to  be  day-laborer  at  the  building  of  the  church  I  " 

Wife.  "  It  will  be  long  enough  before  thou  hast  such  a  piece  of  luck.  Thou 
hast  always  a  bag  full  of  hope,  but  not  of  bread." 

Bar.     "  There  shall  be  no  want  of  bread,  when  once  I  get  my  daily  wages." 

Wife,     "  But  there  may  be  want  of  wages." 

Bar.     "  No,  child,  no  I     Amer  pays  his  laborers  welL    No  fear  of  that." 

Wife.     "Art  thou  joking,  or  can  it  be  true  about  the  building?  " 

Bar.  "The  bailiff  has  just  been  here  to  tell  me  to  go  on  Monday  to  the  liall, 
with  the  other  laborers  who  are  to  work  at  the  church;  so  it  can  not  well  miss." 

Wife.  "  Heaven  be  praised,  if  it  prove  so :  if  I  may  hope  to  have  one  com- 
fortable hour! " 

Bar.  "  Thou  shalt  have  many  a  one.  I  am  as  light-hearted  as  a  child  about 
it  Thou  wilt  no  longer  scold  me,^when  I  come  home  Jaughing  and  merry.  I 
will  bring  thee  every  kreutzer,  as  fast  as  I  get  it.  I  should  have  no  pleasure  in 
life,  if  I  did  not  hope  that  the  time  would  yet  come,  when  thou  shouldst  think, 
with  joy,  that  thou  hast  a  good  husband.  If  thy  Uttle  property  was  soon  lost 
in  my  hands,  forgive  me.     God  willing,  I  will  yet  make  it  up  to  tliee." 

Wife.  "  I  am  glad  to  see  thee  merry ;  but  I  am  Always  afraid  it  is  fh)m 
thoughtlessness." 

Bar.     "  What  have  I  neglected ?  or  what  have  I  done  that  was  wrong?  " 

Wife.  "  Nay,  I  do  not  accuse  thee  of  that ;  but  thou  art  never  troubled  when 
we  have  no  bread." 

Bar.    "  Would  my  being  troubled  bring  us  bread  ?  " 

Wife.     "  Do  what  I  will,  I  can  not  help  it : — it  always  makes  me  low." 

Bar.     "  Take  courage,  and  cheer  up,  wife.    It  makes  things  easier." 

Wife.     "  Thou  bast  never  a  coat  to  go  up  to  the  hall  in  on  Monday." 

Bar.  "  Oh,  then  I  will  go  in  half  of  one.  Thou  always  findest  sometlilng  to 
fret  about,"  said  he;  and  went  off  to  Ills  log,  and  split  wood  untU  dark. 

36 
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From  him,  the  bailiff  went  to  Laupi,  who  was  not  at  home;  so  he  left  the 
message  with  Hugli,  his  neighbor,  and  wont  on  to  Hans  Leemann. 

Chapter  xx. — fooush  ooBSiPiNa  leads  to  idleness. 

He  was  standing  at  his  door,  staring  around  him,  saw  the  bailiff  at  a  distance, 
and  said  to  himself:  *'  Now  we  shall  haye  some  news."  "  What  brings  joa  this 
way,  Mr.  Bailiff?  " 

Bailiff.    "  I  am  in  search  of  thee,  Leemann." 

Leemanii,  *'  It  is  doing  me  a  great  honor,  Mr.  Bailiff— but  tell  me,  how  is  the 
mason's  wife  going  on  ?  Is  she  as  pert  as  she  was  yesterday  in  the  church-yard  ? 
What  a  witch  she  was,  bailiff  I " 

BaiUff.     "  Thou  must  not  say  so  now.    Thou  art  to  be  helper  to  her  husband." 

Leemann.     " Is  there  no  other  news,  that  you  come  to  me  with  such  a  tale? " 

BaiUff.  ''  Nay,  it  is  true  enough,  and  I  am  come,  by  the  squire's  orders,  to 
teU  thee  of  it." 

Leemann.     "  How  did  I  come  to  this  honor,  Mr.  Bailiff?  " 

Bailiff.     '*I  think  it  must  have  been  in  thy  sleep." 

Leemann.  "  I  will  awake,  however,  if  this  be  true.  What  time  must  one  go 
to  the  work  ?  " 

Bailiff.     "  I  suppose  in  a  morning." 

LeemanrL  *'And  in  an  afternoon  too,  I  fancy.  How  many  of  us  are  there, 
Mr.  BaUiff  ?  " 

Bailiff.     "  Ten." 

Leemann.     "I  wonder  who  they  aret    Toll  me." 

The  bailiff  told  him  all  the  names  in  order.  Between  every  one  Leemanii 
guessed  twenty  others — not  such  a  one?  nor  such  a  one? — " I  am  losing  time," 
said  the  bailiff  at  last,  and  went  on. 

Chapter  zzl — ^inoratituds  and  envt. 

From  him,  the  bailiff  went  to  JogH  Lenk.  He  was  lying  on  the  stove-bench, 
smoking  his  pipe.  His  wife  was  spinning,  and  five  half  naked  children  were 
sprawling  around. 

The  bailiff  told  his  message  in  few  words. 

Lenk  took  the  pipe  out  of  his  mouth,  and  answered :  "  It's  a  wonder  that  any 
good  thing  comes  to  me  I  I  have  always  been  fiir  enough  out  of  the  way  of 
such  luck,  till  now." 

BaUiff,    ''And  many  others  with  thee,  Lenk." 

Lenk.    "  Is  my  brother  amongst  the  day -laborers  ?  " 

BaiUff.    "  No." 

Lenk.    "  Who  are  the  others?  " 

The  bailiff  told  him  their  names. 

Lenk.  '*  But  my  brother  is  a  fiir  better  workman  than  Budi,  or  Bar,  or  Marx. 
I  say  nothing  of  Kriecher.  On  my  life,  there  is  not  another  amongst  the  ten, 
except  myself  who  is  half  so  good  a  workman.  Bailifl)  can  not  you  manage  to 
get  him  in  ?  '* 

"  I  don't  know "  said  the  bailiff;  and  cutting  short  the  discourse,  he  went 
away. 

Lenk's  wife,  who  was  at  her  wheel,  said  nothing  tQl  the  bailiff  was  out  of 
hearing;  but  the  conversation  troubled  her;  and  as  soon  as  the  bailiff  was  gone 
8.ie  said  to  her  husband:  "Thou  art  thankless  both  to  Gk)d  and  man.    When 
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God  sends  thee  help  in  thy  great  distress,  thou  dost  nothing  but  abuse  thj  neigh* 
bors,  whom  he  has  also  helped." 

Lenk.    *'  I  shall  have  to  work  for  the  money,  and  not  get  it  for  nothing/' 

Wife,    "  TUl  now,  thou  hadst  no  work  to  get  any  by." 

Lenk,     "  But  then  I  had  no  labor." 

Wife,    "And  thy  chUdren  no  bread." 

"What  had  I  more  than  you?  "  said  the  lazy  lubber.  His  wife  was  silent^ 
and  wept  bitter  tears. 

Chapter  xxu. — behobse  fob  pebjurt  can  not  be  allated  bt  cbaftt  abts. 

Prom  Lonk  the  bailiff  went  to  Kriecher,  and  as  he  was  going,  came  unex- 
pectedly upon  Hans  Wust 

If  he  had  seen  him  in  time,  he  would  have  slipped  out  of  the  way ;  for,  since 
Kudi's  affair,  the  bailiff  and  Wust  never  met  without  feelings  of  self-reproach; 
but  the  bailiff  met  him  unawares,  at  the  comer  of  the  side  street,  near  the  low- 
er well 

"Art  thou  there,  Wust?"  said  the  bailiff 

"Yes,  bailiff;"  answered  Wust 

Bailiff.  "Why  dost  thou  never  come  near  me?  Hast  thou  forgotten  th« 
money  I  lent  thee  ?  " 

WusL  "  I  have  no  money  at  present,  and  when  I  look  back,  I  am  afraid  I 
have  paid  too  dearly  for  your  money  already." 

Bailiff.  "Thou  didst  not  talk  in  this  way,  Wust,  when  I  gave  it  thee.  It  is 
serving  a  man  ungraciously." 

WusL  "  Serving  a  man  is  one  thing — ^but,  serving  a  man  so  that  one  can 
never  have  another  comfortable  hour  on  God's  earth,  is  another." 

Bailiff.  "Talk  not  so,  Wust  I  Thou  didst  not  swear  any  thing  but  what 
was  true." 

Wust  "So  you  always  say.  But  I  can  not  but  feel  in  my  heart  that  I 
swore  falsely." 

Baaiff.  "That  is  not  true,  Wust  I  On  my  soul,  it  is  not  true.  Thou  didtt 
but  swear  to  what  was  read  to  thee,  and  it  was  very  carefully  worded.  I  read 
it  to  thee  more  than  a  hundred  times,  and  it  appeared  to  thee  in  the  same  light 
as  it  did  to  me,  and  thou  saidst  always  'Yes;  I  can  swear  to  that  I'  Was  it 
not  so,  Wust?  And  why  art  thou  now  fretting  about  it ?  But  it  is  only  on  ae- 
count  of  thy  debt    Thou  wouldst  have  mo  wait  longer." 

WusL  "No,  bailiff;  you  are  mistaken.  If  I  had  the  money,  I  would  pay  it 
down  this  moment,  that  I  might  never  see  your  face  again ;  for  my  heart  smites 
me  whenever  I  look  at  you." 

" Thou  art  a  fooll"  said  the  bailiff;  but  his  own  heart  smote  him  also. 

Wust  "I  saw  it  as  you  do.  for  a  long  time;  for  it  did  not  come  to  me  at 
first,  that  the  squire  spoke  as  if  he  saw  it  in  quite  a  different  light" 

Bailiff.  "  Thou  hast  notliing  to  do  with  what  the  squire  said  about  it  Thou 
didst  but  swear  to  the  paper  that  was  read  to  thee." 

Wust  "  Yes;  but  he  passed  judgment  according  to  what  he  had  understood 
from  it" 

Bailiff.  "If  thesqmrewasafooljlethimlookaaerit  What  is  that  to  thee? 
He  had  the  paper  in  his  hand ;  and  if  it  did  not  seem  dear  to  him,  he  should 
have  had  it  written  differently." 

WwL    "I  know  70a  can  always  oat-talk  me;  but  that  does  not  comfort  m; 
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conscience.  And  at  church,  on  a  sacrament  day,  I  am  in  such  a  horrible  state, 
that  I  could  sink  into  the  earth  I  0  bailiff,  v/ould  that  I  had  never  owed  you  any 
thing  1  Would  that  I  had  never  known  you,  or  that  I  had  died  the  day  before 
I  was  forsworn  I  " 

Baihff.  "  For  God's  sake,  Wust,  do  not  fret  in  this  way.  It  is  folly.  Think 
of  all  tlio  circumstancea  We  went  about  it  very  careftilly.  In  thy  presence  I 
asked  the  pastor's  assistant,  poin^blank :  Will  Wust  have  sworn  to  any  thing  but 
what  is  fn  the  paper,  supposing  he  does  not  understand  it  right?  Post  thou  not 
remember  his  answer?  " 

WxisL     "  Yes ;  but  still " 

Bailiff.     "Nay,  he  said  these  very  words; — Wust  will  not  have  sworn  to  a 
hair  more  than  is  in  the  paper.    Were  not  these  his  words?  " 
WusU     "  Yes ;  but  then  is  it  so,  because  ho  said  it?  " 
BaiUff.     "  Is  it  so  ?    What,  art  thou  not  satisfied  ?  '* 

Wust  "No,  bailiff?  I  will  speak  out  for  once.  The  late  pastor's  assistant 
owed  you  money,  as  well  as  myself;  and  you  know  what  a  fellow  he  was,  and 
how  disorderly.    It  is  little  comfort  to  me  what  such  a  reckless  creature  said." 

Bailiff.  "His  way  of  life  was  nothing  to  thee.  He  understood  the  right 
doctrine,  and  that  thou  knowest." 

Wust     "  Nay,  I  know  it  not.    But  I  know  he  was  good  for  nothing." 
BaUiff.     "  But  what  did  that  signify  to  thee  ?  " 

Wwst  "  Why,  for  my  part,  if  I  know  a  man  has  been  very  wicked  and  bad 
in  one  point,  I  dare  not  trust  to  his  goodness  in  any  other.  Therefore  I  am  afraid 
that  this  worthless  man  deceived  me,  and  then  what  is  to  become  of  me  ?  " 

Bailiff.  "  Let  these  thoughts  go,  Wust  I  Thou  hast  sworn  to  nothing  but 
what  was  true." 

Wust.  "I  did  so,  for  a  long  time;  but  it's  over  now.  I  can  not  cheat  my- 
self any  longer.  Poor  Rudi  I  Wherever  I  go  or  stand,  I  see  him  before  me. 
Poor  Rudi !  how  his  misery,  and  hunger,  and  want,  must  rise  up  to  God  against 
roel  0,  and  his  chUdren,  they  are  such  sickly,  starved,  ricketty  things;  and  as 
yellow  as  gipsies.  They  were  fine,  stout,  healthy  children ;  and  my  oath  took 
the  meadow  flrom  them," 

BaiUff.  "  I  had  a  right  to  it  It  was  as  I  told  thee.  And  now,  Rudi  has 
work  at  the  building  of  the  church,  and  may  come  round  again." 

Wust  "What  good  can  that  do  me?  If  I  had  not  sworn,  it  would  be  aU 
the  same  to  me,  whether  Rudi  were  rich  or  a  beggar.'* 
BaUiff.  "  Do  not  let  it  disturb  thee  so  I  I  had  a  right  to  it" 
Wust  "Not  disturb  me?  If  I  had  broken  into  his  house  and  stolen  all  his 
goods,  it  would  trouble  me  less.  0  bailiff,  bailiff  I  that  I  should  have  acted  tlius  I 
It  is  now  near  Easter  again.  I  wish  I  were  buried  a  thousand  feet  deep  in  the 
earth  1" 

BaiUff.  "For  heaven's  sake,  Wust,  do  not  go  on  in  this  way  m  the  open 
street,  before  all  the  people.  If  any  body  should  hear  thee  I  It  is  thine  own 
stupidity  that  plagues  thee.    All  that  thou  hast  sworn  to  was  true." 

Wust  "Stupidity  hero,  stupidity  there  I  If  I  had  not  sworn,  Rudi  would 
stiU  have  had  his  meadow." 

Bailiff.  "  But  thou  didst  not  say  it  was  not  his,  or  that  it  was  mine.  Wliat 
in  the  devil's  name  is  it  to  thee  who  has  the  meadow?  " 

Wust  "  It  is  nothing  to  me  who  has  the  meadow,  but  it  is  that  I  have  sworn 
fklsely." 
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Bailiff.  "  I  tell  thee  it  ia  not  trae  that  thoa  haat  Bwom  falsely.  That  which 
thou  didst  swear  to,  was  true." 

WusL  "  But  it  was  a  deceit  I  I  did  not  tell  the  squire  how  I  understood  the 
writing;  and  he  understood  it  differently.  Say  what  you  will,  I  know,  I  feel  it 
in  myself  that  I  was  a  Judas,  and  a  betrayer;  and  that  my  oath  was  a  false  one, 
words  or  no  words." 

Bailiff,  "I  am  sorry  for  thee,  Wust,  that  thou  art  so  stupid;  but  thou  art 
ill ;  thou  lookest  like  one  risen  from  the  grave ;  and  when  a  man  is  nl>t  well  he 
sees  things  so  differently.  Ck)mpo8e  thyseli^  Wust  Come  home  with  me,  and 
let  us  drink  a  g^ass  of  wine  together." 

Wast     "  I  can  not,  baiUff.    Nothing  upon  earth  can  cheer  me  now." 

Bailiff.  "  Comfort  thyself;  Wust.  Drive  it  out  of  thy  head,  and  forget  it  till 
thou  art  well  again.  Thou  wilt  then  perceive  that  I  was  in  the  right,  and  I  will 
tear  thy  note  in  pieces.    Perhaps  it  will  be  a  relief  to  thee." 

Wust  "  No  bailiff  I  keep  the  note.  If  I  must  eat  my  own  flesh  for  hunger, 
I  will  pay  you  that  debt  I  will  not  have  the  price  of  blood  upon  my  souL  If 
you  have  betrayed  me,  if  the  pastor's  assistant  has  deceived  me,  perhaps  God 
will  forgive  mc.    I  did  not  mean  it  to  turn  out  so." 

Bailiff.  "  Hero  is  thy  note,  Wust  Sec,  I  destroy  it  before  thy  eyes ;  and  I 
take  it  on  my  own  responsibility  that  I  was  in  the  right ;  and  now  be  comforted." 

Wust  "  Take  what  you  will  upon  yourselfj  bailiff,  I  will  pay  you  my  debt 
The  day  afler  to-morrow  I  will  sell  my  Sunday  coat,  and  pay  you." 

Bailiff.  "  Think  better  of  it  Thou  deceivest  thyself  upon  my  life.  But  I 
must  go  away  now." 

Wust  "  It  is  a  mercy  that  you  are  going.  If  you  were  to  stay  much  longer, 
I  should  go  mad  before  your  eyes." 

Bailiff.     "  Quiet  thyself  for  heaven's  sake,  Wust"    They  then  separated.  * 

But  the  bailiff,  when  he  was  alone,  could  not  help  saying  to  himself)  with  a 
ugh :  "  I  am  sorry  he  met  me  ju8t  now.  I  have  had  enough  before  to-day,  with- 
out this."  He  soon,  however,  hardened  himself  again,  and  said :  "  I  am  sorry 
for  the  poor  wretch ;  he  is  so  troubled  I  but  he  is  in  the  wrong.  It  is  nothing  to 
him  how  the  judge  imderstood  it  The  devil  might  take  the  oaths,  if  the  exact 
meaning  of  them  were  to  be  looked  after  so  sharply.  I  know  that  other  people, 
and  tliose  who  should  understand  the  thing  best,  take  oaths  afler  their  own  way 
of  interpreting  them,  and  are  undisturbed,  where  a  poor  wretch,  who  thinks  like 
Wust,  would  say  he  saw  as  clear  as  day  that  it  was  a  deceit  But  I  wish  these 
thoughts  were  out  of  my  head,  they  make  me  uncomfortable  I  I  will  go  back 
and  drink  a  glass  of  wine."    Ho  did  so,  and  then  went  to  Felix  Kriecher. 

Chapter  zzm. — a  hypocrite,  and  a  sufperino  woman. 

Feux  Kriecher  was  a  man  who  always  had  the  air  of  enduring  the  greatest 
afflictions  with  the  patience  of  a  martyr.  To  the  barber,  the  bailiff,  and  every 
stranger,  he  bowed  as  low  as  to  the  pastor;  and  he  went  to  all  the  weekly  pray- 
ers at  church,  and  to  all  the  Sunday  evening  singing.  Sometimes  he  got,  by 
this  means,  a  glass  of  wine ;  and  occasionally,  when  he  was  very  late,  and  man- 
aged well,  had  an  invitation  to  supper.  He  took  great  pains  to  be  in  favor  with 
all  the  pietists  of  the  village,  but  could  not  quite  succeed ;  for  ho  was  very  care- 
fill  not  to  offend  the  other  party  on  their  account,  and  this  does  not  suit  fanatics. 
They  will  not  let  their  disciples  be  well  with  both  sides ;  and  thus,  notwith- 
standing his  ^pearanoe  of  humility,  and  all  the  hypocritical  arts  he  practiced 
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and  even  his  spiritual  pride,  which  generallj  suits  fanatics,  he  was  not  admitted 
into  their  set 

With  all  these  exterior  and  acknowledged  qualities,  he  had  some  others ;  and 
though  these  were  only  for  secret  use  in  his  domestic  life,  I  must  now  speak  of 
them. 

To  his  wife  and  children  he  was  a  devil.  In  the  most  extreme  poverty  he 
still  insisted  upon  having  something  dainty  to  eat ;  and  if  he  did  not  get  it,  aU 
went  wrong — the  children  were  not  properly  combed  and  washed ;  and  if  he 
oould  find  nettling  else  to  blame,  and  one  of  his  little  children  of  four  years  old 
stared  at  him,  he  would  beat  it,  to  teach  it  proper  respect  to  him. 

"  Thou  art  a  fool  1 "  said  his  wife  to  him  one  day  when  this  had  occurred. 
But,  though  she  was  quite  right,  and  had  told  him  nothing  but  the  simple  truth, 
he  kicked  her  for  it ;  and  as  she  was  running  away  from  him,  she  fell  by  the 
door,  and  made  two  deep  wounds  in  her  head.  This  frightened  the  man ;  for  he 
thought,  wisely  enough,  that  a  broken  head  might  tell  tales. 

And  as  all  hypocrites,  when  they  are  alarmed,  crouch,  and  fawn,  and  humble 
themselves,  so  did  Kriecher  to  his  wife.  He  coaxed  her;  and  begged  and  en- 
treated, for  God*s  sake,  not  that  she  would  forgive  him,  but  that  she  would 
promise  to  tell  nobody  of  it  She  did  so,  and  patiently  endured  the  pain  of  a 
very  bad  wound,  and  told  the  barber  and  the  other  neighbors  that  she  had 
fidlen ;  but  many  of  them  did  not  believe  her.  Poor  woman  I  she  might  have 
known  beforehand  that  no  hypocrite  was  ever  grateful,  or  kept  his  word,  and 
should  not  have  trusted  him.  But  what  do  I  say?  Alas  I  she  know  all  this; 
but  she  thought  of  her  children,  and  knew  that  God  only  could  change  his  hearty 
.and  that  it  was  of  no  use  to  be  talking  about  it.  She  is  an  excellent  woman, 
and  it  is  grievous  to  think  how  unhappy  he  makes  her,  and  what  she  suffers 
daily  by  his  means.  She  was  silent,  but  prayed  to  God ;  and  tlianked  him  for 
the  afHictions  with  wliich  he  tried  her. 

0  eternity  1 — when  thou  revealest  the  ways  of  God,  and  the  blessedness  of 
those  to  whom  he  teaches  steadfastness,  courage,  and  patience,  by  suffering, 
want,  and  sorrow — 0  eternity  I  how  wilt  thou  exalt  those  tried  ones  who  have 
been  so  lowly  here. 

Kriecher  had  forgotten  the  wounds,  almost  before  they  were  healed,  and  went 
on  as  usual  He  tormented  and  harassed  his  wife,  without  cause  or  excuse, 
every  day,  and  embittered  her  life.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  before  the  bailiff 
came,  the  cat  had  overturned  the  lamp,  and  wasted  a  drop  or  two  of  oiL 
"  Thou  stupid  creature,  thou  shouldst  have  taken  better  care,"  said  he  to  his  wife, 
with  his  accustomed  fury ;  "  thou  mayst  now  sit  in  the  dark,  and  light  the  fire 
with  cow-dung,  thou  homed  beast  1"  His  wife  said  not  a  word,  but  the  tears 
streamed  down  her  cheeks,  and  the  ctiildren  cried  in  the  comers  with  their 
mother. 

At  this  moment  the  bailiff  knocked.  "Hush  I  for  heaven's  sake,  be  quiet  I 
What  is  to  be  done?  The  bailiff  is  at  the  door,"  said  Kriecher,  and,  hastily 
wiping  off  the  children's  tears  with  his  handkerchief^  he  threatened  to  cut  them 
in  pieces,  if  he  heard  another  whimper;  then  opened  the  door  to  the  bailiff^ 
bowed,  and  said:  "What  are  your  commands,  Mr.  Bailiff?"  The  bailiff  told 
him  his  errrand,  briefly.        • 

But  Kriecher,  who  was  listening  at  the  door,  and  heard  no  more  cryin.ar,  an- 
swered: "Come  into  the  room,  Mr.  Bailiff,  and  I  will  tell  my  dear  wife  what  a 
piece  of  good  fortune  has  befallen  us."    The  bailiff  went  into  the  room,  and 
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Slriecher  said  to  his  wife :  "  Tho  bailiff  has  just  brought  me  the  good  news  that 
I  am  to  bo  one  of  the  day-laborers  at  the  building  of  the  church;  and  a  great 
favor  it  is,  for  which  I  can  not  be  sufficientlj  thankful" 

The  wife  answered,  *' Thank  God  I"  and  a  sigh  escaped  from  her. 

Bailiff.     " la  something  the  matter  with  thy  wife? " 

"  She  is  not  very  well  to-day,  Mr.  Bailiff ''  said  Kriecher,  throwuig  an  angry, 
threatening  look  toward  his  wife. 

Bailiff.     *'  I  must  be  going  on.    I  wish  her  better." 

Wife,     "  Good-bye,  Mr.  BaUiff." 

Kriecher.  "  May  I  beg  you,  Mr.  Bailiff,  to  be  so  good  as  to  thank  the  squire, 
in  my  name,  for  this  favor." 

BaUif.     "Thou  canst  thank  him  thysclfl" 

Kriech.  *'  You  are  right,  Mr.  Bailiff.  It  was  a  great  liberty  in  me  to  ask  you 
to  do  it.    I  will  go  to-morrow  to  the  hall    It  is  my  duty  to  do  so." 

Bailiff.  "All  the  others  are  going  on  Monday  morning,  and  I  think  thou 
hadst  better  go  with  them." 

Kriech.  "  Of  course,  yes,  certainly,  Mr.  Bailift  I  did  not  know  they  were 
going." 

Baaiff.     "  Good-bye,  Kriecher." 

Kriech.     "I  am  greatly  indebted  to  you,  Mr.  BailifH 

Bailiff.  "Thou  hast  nothing  to  thank  me  for."  And  he  went  away,  saying 
to  himself)  "  I  am  much  mistaken,  if  this  fellow  is  not  one  of  the  devil^s  own. 
Perhaps  he  is  the  kind  of  man  to  suit  me  with  the  mason — ^but  who  dare 
trust  a  hypocrite  ?  I  would  rather  have  Shaben  Michel.  He  is  a  downright 
rogue." 

Chapter  xxiv. — an  honbst,  joyful,  thakkful  heart.     • 

From  Kriecher  the  bailiff  went  to  young  Abi,  who  jumped  for  joy  when  he 
hoard  the  good  news ;  and  sprang  up  like  a  young  heifer  when  it  is  turned  out 
in  spring.  "  I  will  go  and  tell  my  wife,  that  she  may  rejoice  with  me.  No  I  I 
will  wait  till  to-morrow.  To-morrow  it  will  be  eight  years  since  we  were  mar- 
ried. It  was  St.  Joseph's  day.  I  remember  it,  as  if  it  were  yesterday.  We 
have  had  many  a  hard  hour  since ;  but  many  a  happy  one,  too.  God  be  tiiankod 
for  alL  To-morrow,  as  soon  as  she  wakes,  I  will  tell  her.  I  wish  the  time  were 
come  I     I  can  see  just  how  she  will  laugh  and  cry  over  it ;  and  how  she  will 

press  her  cliildrcn  and  me  to  her  heart  for  joy.  0  that  to-morrow  were  come  I 
I  will  kill  the  cock,  and  boil  it  in  the  broth,  without  her  knowing  any  tiling 
about  it.  She  would  enjoy  it  then,  though  she  would  be  sorry  to  have  it  killed. 
No,  no  I  it  will  be  no  sin  to  kill  it  for  such  a  joyful  occasion.  I  will  venture  iL 
I  will  stay  at  home  all  day  and  make  merry  with  her  and  the  cliildren.  No,  I 
will  go  with  her  to  church  and  to  the  sacrament  We  will  rejoice  and  be  glad ; 
and  thank  God  for  all  his  goodness." 

Thus  did  young  Abi  talk  to  himself,  in  the  joy  of  his  heart,  at  the  good  news 
the  bailiff  had  brought  him.  lie  could  scarcely,  in  his  eagerness,  wait  till  the 
morrow  came,  when  he  did  as  he  had  said  he  would. 

Chapter  xxv. — how  rogues  talk  to  bach  other. 

From  Abi  the  bailiff  went  to  Shaben  Michel,  who  saw  him  at  a  distance,  beck- 
oned  him  into  a  comer,  behind  the  house,  and  said:  "What  tlie  deuce  art  thou 
about  now  ?  " 
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BaiVff.     "A  merry-making." 

Mirhfl     "  Truly,  thou  art  a  likely  fellow  to  be  sent  out  to  incite  guests  to 
wedding  dances,  and  merry-makings." 

Btiiliff.     "  Well,  it  is  nothing  dismal,  at  all  events." 

Mich.     "  What  then !  " 

Bailiff.     "  Thou  art  got  into  new  company." 

Mich.     "  Who  are  they,  and  what  is  it  for?  " 

Bailiff.     "Hubel  Rudi,  Jenk,  Leemann,  Kriecher,  and  Marx  Reutl" 

Mich.     "  Nonsense!     What  have  I  to  do  with  these  fellows?" 

Bailiff.  '*  To  build  up  and  adorn  the  house  of  the  Lord  in  Bonnal,  and  the 
walls  round  about  it." 

Mich.     "  In  sober  earnest  ?" 

BaUiff.     "  Yes,  by  G I " 

Midi.     "  But  who  has  chosen  out  the  blind  and  lame  for  this  work  ?  " 

Bailiff.     "  The  well  and  nobly  born,  my  wise  and  potent  master,  the  squire  I  " 

Mich.     "Is  he  mad?" 

Bailiff.     "  How  should  I  know  ?  " 

Mich.     "  This  looks  like  it." 

Bailiff.  "  Perhaps  it  would  not  be  the  worst  thing  that  could  happen.  Light 
wood  is  easily  turned.  But  I  must  away.  Come  to  me  to-night,  I  want  to 
speak  to  thee." 

Mich.     "  I  will  not  faU.     Who  art  thou  for  next  ?  " 

BaUiff.     "Marx  Reuti." 

Mich.  "  He  is  a  proper  fellow  for  work  1  a  man  must  be  out  of  his  mind  to 
choose  him.  I  do  n^t  believe  he  takes  a  mattock  or  spade  into  his  hand  the  year 
through ;  and  ho  is  half  lame  on  one  side." 

Bailiff.     "  What  does  that  signify  ?    Only  do  thou  come  to  me  to-night" 

The  bailiff  then  went  on  to  Marx  Reuti. 

CUAPTEE  XXVI. — PRIDE,   IN  POVERTY  AND  DISTRESS,   LEADS  TO  THE   MOST    UN- 
NATURAL AND  HORRIBLE  DEEDS. 

Tnis  man  had  formerly  been  well  off,  and  carried  on  business  for  himself;  but 
he  was  now  without  occupation,  and  lived  almost  entirely  upon  the  charity  of 
the  pastor  and  some  of  his  relations,  who  were  able  to  help  him. 

In  all  his  distress,  he  always  kept  up  his  pride,  and  concealed,  as  much  as  he 
could,  the  want  and  hunger  of  his  family,  except  from  those  who  gave  him  as- 
sistance. 

When  he  saw  the  bailiff,  he  started — I  can  not  say  he  turned  pale,  for  he  was 
always  aii  white  as  a  ghost  He  took  up  the  rags  which  lay  about,  and  thrust 
them  under  the  coverlid  of  the  bed,  and  ordered  the  half-naked  children  to  hide 
themselves  directly  in  the  next  room.  "Lord  Jesus  I"  said  the  children,  "it 
snows  and  rains  in.  Only  listen  what  a  storm  it  is  I  There  is  no  window  in 
the  room." 

"  Get  along,  you  godless  brats  I  how  you  distract  me.  Do  you  think  there  is 
no  need  for  you  to  learn  to  mortify  the  flesh  ?  " 

"We  can  not  bear  it,  father!  "  said  the  children. 

"  Ho  will  not  stay  long,  you  heretics!  "  said  the  father;  and  pushing  them  in, 
he  fastened  the  door,  and  then  invited  the  bailiff  into  the  house. 

When  he  had  delivered  his  message,  Marx  thanked  him,  and  said :  "  Am  I  to 
be  an  overlooker  over  these  men  ?  " 
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"  What  art  thou  thmking  of;  Marx  ?  "  answered  the  bailiff.  "  No  I  thou  art  to 
be  a  day-laborer  with  the  rest" 

Marx,     "  So,  Mr.  Bailiff  I " 

Bailiff.     *'  It  is  at  thj  own  choice,  if  thou  dost  not  like  the  work." 

Marx.  "  In  truth,  I  am  not  accu-stomed  to  any  thing  of  the  kind ;  but,  if  the 
squire  and  the  pastor  wisli  it,  I  can  not  decline,  and  will  undertake  it." 

Bailiff.  "  It  will  rejoice  them  greatly ;  and  I  think  the  squire  will  almost 
send  me  again  to  thank  thee." 

Marx.  *'  Nay,  I  do  n^t  mean  exactly  that ;  but,  in  a  common  way,  I  can  not 
serve  every  body  as  a  day-laborer. 

Bailiff.     "  Then  thou  hast  enough  to  eat,  I  suppose." 

Marx.     "  Thank  God  I  I  have  as  yet." 

Bailiff.     "  But  I  know  well  enough  where  thy  childcen  are." 

Marx.     "  They  are  dining  with  my  wife's  sister." 

Bailiff.     "  I  thought  I  heard  children  crying  in  the  next  room." 

Mart.     "  There  is  not  one  of  tliem  in  the  house." 

The  bailiff  heard  the  cry  again,  opened  the  door,  without  ceremony,  saw  the 
almost  naked  children  shivering  and  sobbing  with  the  wind,  rain,  and  snow, 
which  came  in  through  the  window,  so  that  they  could  hardly  speak,  and  said : 
*'  Is  this  the  place  where  thy  children  dine,  Marx  ?  Thou  art  a  hound,  and  a 
hypocrite,  and  thy  damned  pride  often  mukes  thee  act  in  tliis  way." 

Marx.  "  For  heaven's  sake,  do  not  tell  any  body  ;  do  not  betray  me.  Bailiff  I 
I  should  be  the  most  miserable  man  in  the  world  if  it  were  known." 

Bailiff.  ''Art  thou  out  of  thy  senses?  Even  now  thou  dost  not  tell  them  to 
come  out  of  such  a  dog-kennel.  Dost  thou  not  see  that  they  are  yellow  and 
blue  with  cold  7    I  would  not  use  my  poodle  in  such  a  way." 

Marx.     "  Come  out,  then,  children — but,  bailifi^  for  mercy's  sake,  tell  nobody." 

Bailiff.     "  And  all  this  time,  forsooth,  thou  playest  the  saint  before  the  pastor.'* 

Marx,     "  I  beseech  you  tell  nobody." 

Bailiff.  "  Thou  art  worse  than  a  brute.  Thou  a  saint !  Thou  art  an  infidel. 
Dost  thou  hear  ?  thou  art  an  infidel,  for  no  true  man  would  act  in  such  a  way. 
And  why  must  thou  go  and  tell  talcs  to  the  priest  about  the  battle  which  took 
place  last  week.  It  must  have  been  thou  who  told  him ;  for  at  twelve  o'clock, 
when  it  happened,  thou  wert  going  home,  past  my  house,  from  one  of  thy  holy 
banquets." 

Marx.     "  No,  on  my  life  I    Do  not  beheve  it    I  assure  you  it  was  not  so.'* 

Bailiff.     "  Darest  thou  say  so?  " 

Marx.  "God  knows  it  was  not  so,  bailiff!  May  I  never  stir  firom  this  spot 
if  it  was  I " 

Bailiff.  "  Marx  1  darest  thou  maintain  what  thou  sayest  before  me  to  the 
pastor's  face  ?    I  know  more  about  it  than  thou  thinkest" 

Marx  stammered :  "  I  know — I  could — I  did  not  begin  " — 

"  Such  a  brute,  and  such  a  liar  as  thou  art,  I  never  saw  in  my  life  I  We  un- 
derstand each  other  now,"  said  the  bailiff :  and  he  went  that  moment  to  the 
pastor's  cook,  who  laughed  till  she  was  half  dead  at  the  pious  Israelite,  Marx 
Reuti,  and  faithfully  promised  to  bring  it  to  the  pastor's  ears. 

And  the  bailiff  rejoiced  in  his  heart  that,  probably,  the  pastor  would  give  the 
wicked  heretic  his  weekly  bread  no  longer ;  but  he  was  mistaken,  for  the  pastor 
had,  before  this,  given  him  the  bread,  not  on  account  of  his  virtues,  but  of  his 
hunger. 
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Ghaptkb  zxvn. — ^Aonvmr  and  industry,  without  a  kind  and  oratsful 

HEART. 

From  Marx  the  baUifT  went  to  the  last  of  the  number.  Tliis  was  Kienasti  a 
Bickly  man.  He  was  not  yet  fifty  years  old,  but  poverty  and  anxiety  bad  worn 
him  out,  and  this  day,  in  particular,  he  was  in  terrible  distress. 

His  eldest  daughter  had,  the  day  before,  hired  herself  out  to  service  in  the 
town,  and  had  showed  her  father  the  earnest-money  that  morning,  which  made 
the  poor  man  very  uneasy. 

His  wife  was  with  child,  and  near  her  time ;  and  Susan  was  the  only  one  of  the 
children  who  could  be  any  help  to  them,  and  now  she  was  to  go  to  service  in  a 
fortnight 

The  father  begged  her,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  to  return  the  money,  and  stay 
with  him,  till  after  her  mother's  confinement 

"I  will  not,"  answered  the  daughter.  "Where  shall  I  find  another  service, 
if  I  give  up  this?". 

I^Uher.  "  After  thy  mother  is  brought  to  bed,  I  will  go  myself  into  the 
town,  and  help  thee  to  find  another.    Only  stay  till  then." 

DaugTiter.  "  It  will  be  half  a  year  before  I  can  hire  myself  again ;  and  the 
service  I  have  got  is  a  good  one.  Who  knows  how  you  will  help  me?  and,  in 
short,  I  will  not  wait  for  another  attempt" 

Father.  "  But  thou  knowest,  Susan,  that  I  have  done  all  I  could  for  thee. 
Think  of  thy  childhood,  and  do  not  leave  me  in  my  necessity." 

Daughter.     "  Do  you  wish  then,  father,  to  stand  in  the  way  of  my  happiness  ?  " 

Ihiher.  '*  Alas  I  it  is  not  for  thy  happiness,  that  thou  shouldst  leave  thy  poor 
parents  in  such  circumstances.  Do  not  go,  Susan,  I  beg  of  thee.  My  wife  has 
a  very  handsome  apron,  it  is  the  last  she  has  left,  and  she  values  it  very  much ; 
it  was  a  keepsake ;  but  she  shall  give  it  thee,  after  her  confinement,  if  thou 
wilt  only  stay." 

Daughter,  "  I  will  not  stay,  either  for  your  gifts  or  your  good  words.  I  can 
earn  such  as  that,  and  better.  It  is  time  for  me  to  be  doing  something  for  my- 
self   If  I  were  to  stay  ten  years  with  you,  I  should  not  get  a  bod  and  a  chest" 

Father.  "  Thou  wilt  not  get  these  in  one  half-year.  After  this  once,  I  will 
not  seek  to  detain  thee.    Stay  only  tliese  few  weeks." 

"No,  I  will  not,  father  I "  answered  the  daughter;  and  she  turned  away,  and 
ran  into  a  neighbor's  house. 

The  father  stood  there,  bent  down  by  anxiety  and  care,  and  said  to  himself: 
"  What  shall  I  do  in  this  misfortune  ?  How  shall  I  deliver  such  a  Job's  mes- 
sage to  my  poor  wife  ?  I  have  been  very  much  to  blame  for  not  doing  my  duty 
better  by  this  child.  I  always  passed  over  every  thing,  because  slio  worked  so 
welL  My  wife  said  to  me  a  hundred  times :  '  She  is  so  pert  and  rude  to  her 
parents ;  and  if  she  has  to  teach  her  sisters,  or  do  any  thing  for  them,  slio  does  it 
so  hastily  and  saucUy,  and  so  entirely  without  kindness  and  affection,  that 
they  can  none  of  them  ever  learn  any  thing  fh)m  her  I '  But  she  works  so  well, 
we  must  excuse  something,  and  perhaps  it  is  the  fault  of  the  others,  wns  always 
my  answer ;  and  now  I  have  my  reward.  I  should  have  remembered  that  if 
the  heart  bo  hard,  whatever  other  good  qualities  any  one  may  have,  they  aro 
all  in  vain.    One  can  not  depend  upon  them.     I  wish  my  wife  did  but  know." 

As  the  man  was  speaking  thus  to  himself)  the  bailiff  came  close  up,  without 
his  being  aware. 
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"  What  darest  thou  not  tell  thy  wife  ?  "  said  he. 

Kienast  looked  up,  saw  the  bailiff,  and  said :  "  Is  that  jou,  bailiff  ?  What 
dare  I  not  tell  my  wife  ?  Susan  has  hired  herself  out  to  service  in  the  town, 
and  we  have  such  need  of  her  at  home  I  But  I  had  almost  forgotten  to  ask 
what  you  wanted  with  me." 

Bailiff.  "If  this  be  the  case  with  Susan,  perhaps  my  news  will  be  a  comfort 
to  thee." 

Kienast.    "  That  would,  be  help  indeed." 

Bailiff.  "  Thou  art  to  have  work  at  the  building  of  the  church,  and  twenty* 
five  kreutzcrs  a  day,  wages." 

Kienast.     "  Lord  God  in  heaven  I    May  I  hope  for  such  a  help  as  this?  " 

Bamff.     "  Yes,  Kienast    It  is,  indeed,  as  I  tell  thee." 

Kienast.  "Then  God  be  praised  for  it"  He  turned  faint,  and  his  limbs 
shook.     "  I  must  sit  down.    This  joy,  in  my  troubles,  has  overcome  me." 

He  sat  down  on  a  log  of  wood,  and  leaned  against  the  wall  of  the  housei  to 
keep  himself  from  falling.  / 

The  bailiff  said :  "  Thou  canst  bear  but  little  I  " 

And  Kienast  answered :  "  I  have  not  broken  my  fast  to-day." 

"And  so  late  I "  said  the  bailiff;  and  he  went  on  his  way. 

The  poor  wife,  from  the  house,  had  seen  the  bailiff  join  her  husband,  and 
groaned  aloud. 

"  This  is  some  fresh  misfortune  I  My  husband  has  been  like  one  beside  him- 
self all  day,  and  knows  not  what  he  is  doing ;  and  just  now  I  saw  Susan,  in  tho 
next  house,  lift  up  her  hands  in  a  passion ;  and  here  is  the  bailiff — ^what  can  have 
happened  ?  There  is  not  a  more  unfortimate  woman  under  the  sun  I  So  near 
forty,  and  a  chUd  every  year,  and  care  and  want  and  pain  all  the  time ! "  Thus 
did  the  poor  woman  grieve  in  tlie  house. 

The  husband,  in  the  mean  time,  had  recovered  himself)  and  came  to  her  with 
such  a  cheerful,  happy  face  as  she  had  not  seen  for  many  a  month. 

"  Thou  lookest  merry  I  Dost  thou  think  to  keep  it  from  me  that  the  bailiff 
has  been  here?  "  said  the  woman. 

And  he  answered.    "  He  is  come,  as  it  were,  from  heaven  to  comfort  us." 

"  Is  it  possible?  "  said  the  woman. 

Kienast.  "Sit  down,  wife !  I  must  tell  thee  the  good  news."  Then  he  told 
her  what  Susan  had  done,  and  what  trouble  he  had  been  in ;  and  how,  now,  he 
was  helped  out  of  all  his  distress. 

Then  he  ate  the  food,  which  in  his  trouble  he  had  left  standing  there  at  noon; 
and  he  and  his  wife  shed  tears  of  thankfulness  to  God,  who  had  thus  helped 
them  in  their  distress.  And  they  let  Susan  go,  that  very  day,  into  service,  as 
she  wished. 

ChAPTEB  XXVUI. — A  SATURDAY  EVENING  IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  A  BAILIFF,  WHO  IS 

A  LANDLORD. 

Now  came  the  bailiff  home  from  his  journey,  tired  and  thirsty.  It  was  late ; 
for  Kienast  lived  up  the  hill,  two  or  three  miles  from  the  village. 

In  the  mean  time  he  had  had  it  given  out,  by  his  fnends,  that  he  was  not  at  all 
alarmed  by  what  had  happened  yesterday ;  and  had  not  been  so  merry  and 
jovial  as  he  was  to-day,  for  a  year. 

This  made  some  take  courage,  toward  evening,  to  creep  quietly  to  the  tavern. 

When  it  began  to  be  dark,  still  more  came ;  and  at  night,  by  seven  o'clook, 
the  tables  were  almost  as  full  as  usual 
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Thus  it  happens,  when  a  fowler,  in  autumn,  shoots  a  bird  in  a  cheny-tree,  all 
the  others,  which  were  pecking  at  the  cherries,  fly  fearfully  and  hastily  away 
from  the  tree,  chirping  the  note  of  alarm.  But,  after  a  while,  one,  a  solitary 
one  at  first,  perches  upon  the  tree — and,  if  it  no  longer  sees  the  fowler,  it 
whistles,  not  the  sound  of  danger,  but  the  bold,  loud  note  of  joy  at  finding 
food.  At  the  call  of  the  daring  adventurer,  the  others  flock  timidly  back  again, 
and  all  feed  upon  the  cherries,  as  if  the  fowler  had  never  fired. 

So  it  was  here ;  and  thus  was  the  room  once  more  filled  with  neighbors,  who 
yesterday,  and  even  tliis  morning,  would  not  liavo  ventured  to  come. 

In  all  mischievous,  and  even  wicked  deeds,  people  are  always  merry  and 
bold,  when  they  are  in  a  crowd,  and  when  those  who  give  the  tone  to  it  are 
daring  and  impudent ;  and,  as  such  leaders  are  not  wanting  in  taverns,  it  can 
not  be  denied  that  such  places  tempt  the  common  people  to  all  wickedness, 
and  are  much  more  likely  to  lead  them  on  to  rash  and  thouglitlcss  deeds,  than 
poor  simple  schools  are  to  bring  them  up  to  a  quiet  and  domestic  life. 

The  neighbors  in  the  tavern  wer*  now  the  bailiff's  friends  again ;  for  they  sat 
over  his  ale.     One  began  to  say,  that  the  bailiff  was  a  manly  fellow,  and  that, 

by  G ,  nobody  had  ever  yet  mastered  him.     Another,  that  Amer  was  a  child, 

and  the  bailiff  had  managed  his  grandfather.  Another,  that  it  wa.s  not  right ;  and, 
by  heaven,  ho  could  not  answer  it  to  his  conscience,  thus  to  cheat  the  parish  of 
the  landlord's  right,  which  had  belonged  to  it  ever  since  the  days  of  Noah  and 
Abraham.  Another  swore,  that  he  had  not  got  possession,  by  thunder!  and 
that  there  should  be  a  struggle  for  it  yet,  in  spite  of  all  the  devils,  and  a  parish 
meeting  held  to-morrow. 

Then  again,  one  said,  there  is  no  need  of  that,  for  the  bailiff  had  always  over- 
come all  his  enemies ;  and  would  not  turn  over  a  new  leaf)  either  with  his  hon- 
or the  squire,  or  with  the  beggarly  mason. 

Thus  did  the  men  go  on,  tilking  and  drinking. 

The  bailiff's  wife  laughed  to  hersellj  set  one  pitcher  after  another  upon  the 
table,  and  marked  all  carefully  down  with  chalk  upon  a  board  in  the  next  room. 

Now  came  the  bailiff  home ;  and  he  rejoiced  in  his  heart  to  find  the  tables 
surrounded  by  the  old  set. 

"This  is  hearty  in  you,  my  good  fellows,  not  to  forsake  me,"  said  ho  to 
them. 

"We  are  not  tired  of  thee  yet,"  answered  the  countrymen;  and  drank  his 
health,  with  loud  shouts  and  huzzas. 

"  There  is  a  great  noise,  neighbors  I  We  must  keep  out  of  trouble ;  and  this 
is  Saturday  night,"  said  the  bailiff.  "  Put  the  shutters  to,  wife ;  and  put  out  the 
lights  toward  the  street  We  had  better  go  into  the  back  room.  Is  it  warm, 
wife?" 

Wife,     "  Yes,  I  made  a  fire  there  on  purpose." 

Bailiff .     "  Very  well ;  carry  all  off  tlie  table  into  the  back  room." 

His  wife  and  the  neighbors  carried  the  glasses,  pitchers,  bread,  cheese,  knives, 
plates,  cards,  and  dice,  into  the  back  room ;  fi*om  which,  if  they  had  been  mur- 
dering one  another,  nothing  could  have  been  heard  in  the  street 

"  There  now,  we  are  safe  from  rogues  and  eavesdroppers,  and  fh>m  the  holy 
servants  of  the  black  man.*  But  I  am  as  thirsty  as  a  hound :  give  me  some 
■wine." 

^Otrtoin  obaroh  officers,  who  raported  duturbancei  to  the  paitor,  dinmpMtAiIly  eaUod  **dM 
blMk  nui**  by  the  godka  UXWtt, 
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His  wife  brought  some. 

And  Christian  said :  "  Is  that  of  the  kind  the  barber's  dog  laps  up  ?" 

Bailiff.     **  Yes,  uideed,  I  'm  likely  to  be  such  a  fool  agam  I*^ 

Chris.     "But  what  devil's  scheme  had  you  ui  your  head?  " 

Bailiff.  "  By  G — ^  none !  It  was  mere  folly.  I  had  eaten  nothing,  and  did 
not  Hke  to  drink." 

Chris.     "  Whistle  that  to  a  dogj  perhaps  it  may  believe  you :  not  I." 

BaUiff.     "Why  not?" 

Chris.  "Why  not?  Because  the  wine  we  were  drinking  smelt  of  sulphur 
like  the  plague." 

Bailiff.     "  Who  says  so  ?  " 

Chris.  "I,  Mr.  UriasI  I  said  nothing  of  it  at  the  time;  but  when  I  car- 
ried home  the  empty  jug,  it  reeked  in  my  nose  so  that  it  almost  knocked  me 
down.  All  tilings  considered,  you  have  certainly  had  some  scheme  in  your 
head  to-day." 

BaUiff.  "  I  know  no  more  than  the  child  in  the  cradle  what  wine  my  wife 
sent.     Thou  art  a  fool  with  thy  fancies." 

Chris.  "  Ay,  but  you  know,  well  enough,  what  a  fine  sermon  you  made  on 
the  rights  of  the  land.  I  suppose  you  said  all  that  with  as  little  meaning  as  a 
man  has  when  he  takes  a  pinch  of  enuff." 

Bailiff.  "Hold  thy  foolish  tongue.  Christian.  The  best  thing  I  could  do, 
would  be  to  have  thee  well  beaten  for  upsetting  my  jug.  But  I  must  know  now 
liow  they  went  on  at  the  barber's  after  I  left  them." 

Chris.     "  And  your  promise,  baUiff." 

Bailiff.     "  What  promise  ?  " 

Chris.  "  That  I  should  have  wine  till  morning  for  nothing,  if  I  got  to  know 
it." 

Bailiff.    "  But  if  thou  knowest  nothing,  wouldst  thou  still  be  drinking?  " 

Chris.     "  If  I  know  nothing!     Send  for  the  wine,  and  you  shall  hear." 

The  bailifif  had  it  brought,  sat  down  by  him ;  then  Christian  told  him  all  he 
knew,  and  more  besidca  Sometimes  he  contradicted  himself  so  barefacedly, 
that  the  bailiS*  perceived  it,  and  called  out:  "You  dog,  do'nt  lie  so  that  a 
man  can  take  hold  of  it  with  his  hands  I " 

"No,  by  G ^,"  answered  Christian,  "as  true  as  I  am  a  sinner,  every  hxur 

and  point  of  it  is  true." 

*'  Gome,  come,"  said  the  bailiff,  who  by  this  time  had  had  enough,  "  Shaben 
Michel  is  here,  and  I  must  speak  to  him ; "  and  he  then  went  to  the  other  table 
where  Michel  was  sitting,  slapped  him  on  the  shoulder,  and  said : 

Chapter  xxix. — continuation  op  the  oonveesation  op  rogues  with  each 

OTHER. 

"  Art  tliou  also  amongst  the  sinners  ?  I  thought,  since  thou  wcrt  called  to 
the  church  building,  thou  hadst  become  a  saint;  like  our  butcher,  because  he 
once  had  to  ring  a  week  for  the  sexton." 

Michel  "  No,  bailiff  I  My  calls  are  not  so  sudden ;  but,  when  I  once  begin, 
I  will  go  through  with  it." 

Bailiff.     "  I  should  like  to  be  thy  father  confessor,  Michel." 

MicK     "  Nay,  I  can  not  consent  to  that." 

Bailiff.  ."Why  not?" 

Mich.    "  Because  thou  wouldst  double  my  score  with  thy  holy  chalk." 
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BaUiff,     "  Would  not  that  suit  thee  ?  " 

Mich,  "No,  bailiff  I  I  must  have  a  father  oonfeflaor  who  will  forgiye  and 
look  over  sins,  and  not  one  who  will  chalk  them  down  agamst  me !" 

BaUiff.     "  Well,  I  can  forgive  and  overlook  sins,  as  well  as  another." 

MicK     "  What  I  sins  in  thy  books  ?  " 

BaUiff.  "Truly,  I  am  often  obliged  to  do  so;  and  it  is  better  people  should 
think  I  do  it  willingly." 

Mich.     "  Is  that  possible,  Mr.  Bailiff  7  " 

"  We  shall  see,"  said  the  bailiff^  making  a  sign  to  him. 

They  went  together  to  the  little  table,  near  the  fire. 

And  the  bailiff  said :   "  It  is  well  thou  art  come;  and  lucky  for  thee.'* 

Mich,     "  I  have  great  need  of  luck." 

BaUiff.  "  So  I  suppose ;  but  if  thou  art  willing,  thou  canst  not  fail  to  make 
money  by  this  new  place." 

Mich,     "  And  how  must  I  manage  it?  " 

Bailiff,  "  Thou  must  get  into  favor  with  the  mason,  and  seem  very  hun- 
gpry  and  poor." 

Mich.     "  I  can  do  that  without  lying." 

Bailiff.  "  Thou  must  also  often  give  thy  supper  to  thy  children,  that  people 
may  think  thy  heart  is  as  soft  as  melted  butter ;  and  thy  chUdren  must  run 
after  thee  bare-footed  and  bare-legged." 

Mich,     "There  is  no  difficulty  m  that  either." 

Bailiff.  "  And  when  thou  art  the  favorite  of  aU  the  ten,  then  comes  the  true 
work." 

Mich.     "What  is  that  to  be?" 

Bailiff,  "To  do  all  that  thou  canst  to  make  quarrels  and  misunderstandings 
about  the  building ;  to  throw  things  into  confusion,  and  to  make  mischief  between 
the  laborers  and  their  masters  and  the  squire." 

Mich,     "  There  will  be  more  difficulty  in  that  part  of  the  business." 

Bailiff,     "  But  it  is  a  part  by  which  thou  mayst  get  money." 

Mich,  "Ay,  if  it  were  not  for  the  hope  of  that,  a  cunning  man  might  gvve 
such  a  direction,  but  only  a  fool  would  follow  it" 

Bailiff.     "  It  is  a  matter  of  course,  that  thou  wilt  g^t  money  by  it" 

Mich,  "  Two  cro^Tis  in  hand,  Mr.  Bailiff.  I  must  have  so  much  paid  down, 
or  I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  it" 

Bailiff.  "  Thou  art  more  unconscionable  every  day,  Michel  I  show  thee 
how  thou  mayst  g^t  wages  for  nothing,  and  thou  wouldst  have  me  also  pay  thee 
for  taking  my  good  advice." 

Mich.  "  What  is  all  that  to  the  purpose  ?  Thou  wilt  have  me  play  the  rogrue 
in  thy  service,  and  so  I  will,  and  be  true  and  hearty  in  it ;  but  payment  in  hand, 
that  is  two  crowns,  and  not  a  kreutzer  less,  I  must  have,  or  thou  mayst  do  it 
thyself" 

Bailiff.  "  Thou  dog  I  thou  knowest  well  enough  how  to  get  thy  own  way. 
There  are  thy  two  crowns  for  thee." 

Mich,  "  Now  it  is  all  right,  master  I  thou  hast  nothing  to  do  but  to  give  thy 
orders." 

Bailiff,  "  I  think  thou  mayst  easily  by  night  break  down  some  of  the  scaf- 
folding, and  knock  out  a  oouple  of  the  windows ;  and  of  course  thou  wilt  make 
away  with  ropes  and  tools,  and  such  light  things  as  are  lying  around." 

Mich.     "NaturaUy." 
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Bailiff.  "  And  it  would  be  no  very  diflBcult  affoir  to  carry  some  of  the  timber 
over  the  hill  to  the  river,  and  send  it  back  again  toward  Holland.** 

Midi.  '*  No,  no  I  I  can  manage  that  I  will  hang  a  great  white  shirt  upon 
a  pole,  in  the  middle  of  the  churchyard,  that  if  the  watchman,  or  any  of  the  old 
women  in  the  neighborhood  hear  a  noiae,  they  may  fancy  it  is  a  ghost,  and  keep 
away  fVom  me." 

Bailiff.     "  Thou  art  a  rascally  heretic.    What  a  scheme  I " 

Mich.     "  I  will  do  80,  however;  it  may  serve  to  keep  me  from -the  pillory." 

Bailiff.  "  Well,  but  there  is  another  thing.  If  thou  canst  find  any  drawings, 
or  calculations,  or  plans  of  the  squire's,  lying  about,  thou  must  quietly  put  them 
out  of  the  way,  where  nobody  would  think  of  looking  for  them,  and  at  night 
mend  thy  fire  with  them." 

Mich,     "  Very  well,  Mr.  Bailiflf." 

Bailiff.  "  And  thou  must  contrive  so  as  to  make  thy  honorable  comrades  in- 
clined to  be  merry,  and  work  idly,  and  particularly  when  the  squire  or  any  body 
fit>m  the  hall  comes  down,  and  then  thou  canst  wink,  as  much  as  to  say:  You 
see  how  it  is." 

Mich,  "  Well,  I  will  do  what  I  can.  I  see  plainly  enough  what  thou  art 
after." 

Bailiff.  "  But,  of  all  things,  the  most  Important  is,  that  thou  and  I  should  be 
enemies." 

Mich.     "Very  true." 

Bailiff.  "  We  will  begin  directly.  There  may  be  tell-tales  here,  who  will 
talk  of  how  we  held  counsel  secretly  together." 

Mich.     "  Thou  art  right." 

Bailiff.  "  Drink  another  glass  or  two,  and  I  will  pretend  as  if  I  would  reckon 
with  thee,  and  thou  wouldst  not  agree.  I  will  make  a  noise  about  it,  thou 
must  abuse  me,  and  we  will  thrust  thee  out  of  the  house." 

Mich.  "  Well  thought  of."  He  drank  what  was  in  the  pitcher,  and  then  said 
to  the  bailiflf  "  Come,  begin." 

The  bailiff  muttered  something  about  reckoning,  and  then  said  aloud:  "I 
never  received  the  florin." 

Mich.     "  RecoUect  yourself  baUiff ! " 

Bailiff.  "By  heaven,  I  know  nothing  of  it  I  Wife  I  didst  thou  receive  a 
florin  last  week  fix)m  Michel  7  " 

Wife.     "  Heaven  bless  us  I  not  a  kreutzer." 

BaiHff.  "  It  is  very  strange.  Give  me  the  book  I "  She  brought  it,  and  the 
bailiff  read:  "Here  it  is — Monday — nothing  fix)m  thee.  Tuesday — nothing. 
Wednesday — Didst  thou  say  it  was  on  Wednesday  ?  " 

Mich.     "Yes  I" 

Bailiff.  "Here  is  Wednesday — ^look!  there  is  nothing  from  thee— and  on 
Hiursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday — not  a  syllable  of  the  florin." 

Mich.     "The  devUl  I  tell  you  I  paid  it." 

Bailiff.     "Softly,  softly,  good  neighbor — I  write  down  everything." 

Mich.     "  What  the  deuce  is  your  ^-riting  to  me,  bailiff?    I  paid  the  florin." 

Bailiff.     "It  is  not  true,  Michel." 

Mich.     "  Here's  a  rogue,  to  say  I  have  not  paid  him  1 " 

Bailiff.     "What  dost  thou  say,  thou  unhanged  rascal?" 

Some  of  the  countrymen  got  up : — "  He  has  given  the  bailiff  the  lie,  we  heard 
him." 
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Mich.     "  No,  I  did  not    But  I  paid  the  florin." 

Men.  "  What  dost  thou  saj,  thou  knave,  that  thou  didst  not  give  him  the 
Ue?    We  aU  heard  it" 

Bailif.     "  Turn  the  dog  out  of  the  room." 

Michel  took  up  a  knife,  and  called  out:  "Let  any  one  who  touches  me  look 
to  it" 

Bailiff.     "  Take  the  knife  away  from  him." 

They  took  the  knife  from  him,  turned  him  out  of  the  room,  and  sat  down 
again. 

BaUiff.     "It 's  well  he  is  gone.    He  was  only  a  spy  of  the  mason's." 
Countrymen,    "  By  G ,  so  he  was.    We  are  well  rid  of  him." 

Chapter  xxx-^kjontinuation  of  the  conversation  of  rogues  with  ea^ch 

other,  in  a  different  style. 

Bring  us  some  more  wine.  BailifTI  we  will  drink  on  the  strength  of  the 
harvest,  and  let  you  have  one  sheaf  out  of  every  ten  for  a  measure  of  wine. 

Bailiff.     "  You  will  not  pay  me  soon,  then." 

Countrymen.     "  No ;  but  you  will  have  heavier  weight  for  that" 

The  bailiff  sat  down  with  them,  and  drank  to  their  hearts^  content,  on  the 
■trength  of  t^  future  titha 

Now  their  mouths  were  opened,  and  there  arose  from  all  tlic  tables  a  wild  up- 
roar of  oaths  and  curses,  of  dissolute,  idle  talk,  of  abuse  and  insolence.  Tliey 
told  stories  of  licentiousness  and  theft,  of  blows  and  insults,  of  debts  they  had 
cunningly  escaped  paying,  of  lawsuits  they  had  won  by  clever  tricks,  of  wicked- 
ness and  riots,  which  for  the  most  part  were  false;  but,  alas  I  too  much  was 
true.  How  they  had  stolen  from  the  old  squire's  woods,  and  fields,  and  tithes — 
and  how  their  wives  whined  over  their  children — ^how  one  took  up  a  prayer- 
book,  and  another  hid  the  jug  of  wine  in  the  chaff  and  straw.  Also  of  tlieir 
boys  and  girls, — how  one  helped  his  father  to  cheat  his  mother,  and  another  took 
part  with  the  mother  against  the  father — and  how  they  had  all  done  a^j  much  or 
more  when  they  were  lads.  Then  they  got  to  talking  about  old  Uli,  who  had 
boon  caught  in  such  fool's  talk,  and  cruelly  brought  to  the  gallows ;  but  how  ho 
had  prayed  at  last  and  made  a  holy  end  of  it  And  how,  when  he  had  confess- 
ed, (though,  as  every  body  knew,  but  hal^)  still  the  hard-hearted  pastor  had  not 
saved  his  life. 

They  were  in  the  midst  of  this  history  of  the  pastor's  cruelty,  when  the  bailiff's 
wife  beckoned  him  to  come  out  "  Wait  till  we  have  finished  the  story  of  tlio 
hanged  man,"  was  his  answer. 

But  she  whispered  in  his  ear:  "Joseph  is  coma" 

He  replied:  "Hide  him  somewhere,  and  I  will  come  soon." 

Joseph  had  crept  into  the  kitchen;  but  there  were  so  many  people  in  the 
house,  that  the  bailiff's  wife  was  afraid  of  his  being  seen.  She  put  out  tlie  light 
and  said  to  him:  "Joseph  I  take  off  thy  shoes,  and  come  after  me  into  the  lower 
room.    My  husband  will  be  with  thee  directly." 

Joseph  took  his  shoes  in  his  hand,  and  followed  her  on  tip-toe  into  the  lower 
room. 

He  had  not  waited  long,  before  the  bailiff  came  to  him,  and  said :  "  Wliat  dost 
thou  want  so  late,  Joseph?" 

Joseph,  "Not  muchl  I  only  want  to  tell  you  I  have  ordered  all  about  the 
Btone." 
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BaUiff,    "I  am  glad  of  it,  Joseph." 

Joseph.  "The  master  was  talking  to-day  of  the  wall,  and  said  thai  the  flint 
stone,  hard  by,  was  yery  good — ^but  I  told  him  he  was  a  fool,  and  did  not  know 
his  own  business ;  and  tliat  the  wall  would  look  much  handsomer,  and  more 
polished,  of  Schwendi  stone.  He  answered  not  a  word ;  and  I  went  on  to  say 
tbat,  if  he  did  not  use  Schwendi  stone,  it  would  be  a  loss  to  him." 

Bailiff.     "  Did  he  resolve  upon  it  ?  " 

Joseph,     "  Yes,  he  did,  immediately.    We  are  to  begin  with  it  on  Monday." 

Bailiff.     "  The  day-laborers  are  all  going  to  the  hall  on  Monday." 

Joseph.  "  They  will  be  back  by  noon,  and  busy  with  the  stuff  in  the  lime. 
It  is  as  good  as  mixed." 

Bailiff.  "That  is  all  right  and  well;  if  it  were  only  begun — thy  money  is 
ready  for  thee,  Joseph." 

Joseph,     "  I  am  in  great  want  of  it  just  now,  bailiff." 

Bailiff,  **  Gome  on  Monday,  when  you  have  begun  with  the  quarry.  It  is  put 
aside  for  thee." 

Joseph.     "  Do  you  suppose  I  shall  not  keep  my  word  ?  " 

Bailiff.     "Nay,  I  can  trust  thee,  Joseph." 

Joseph.  "  Then  give  me  three  crowns  of  it,  now.  I  should  like  to  get  my 
new  boots,  at  the  shoemaker's,  for  to-morrow ;  it  is  my  birth-day,  and  I  dare 
not  ask  the  master  for  any  money." 

Bailiff.     "I  can  not  well  give  it  thee  now;  come  on  Monday  evening." 

JosepK  "  I  see  how  you  trust  mo.  It 's  one  thing  to  promise,  and  another 
to  perform.    I  thought  I  could  depend  upon  the  money,  bailiffl" 

Bailiff.     "  On  my  soul  thou  shalt  have  it" 

Joseph.     "  Ay,  I  see  how  it  is." 

Bailiff,     "  It  will  bo  time  enough,  on  Monday." 

Joseph.  "  Bailiffl  you  show  me,  plainly  enough,  that  you  do  not  trust  me : 
and  I  will  make  bold  to  tell  you,  that  I  fear,  if  the  quarry  is  once  opened,  you 
will  not  keep  your  word  with  mo." 

Bailiff.  "  This  is  too  bad,  Joseph  I  I  shall  most  certainly  keep  my  word  with 
thee." 

Joseph.     "  I  do  not  believe  it    If  you  will  not  give  it  me  now ;  it  is  all  over." 

Bailiff.     "  Canst  thou  not  manage  with  two  crowns?  " 

JosepK  "No!  I  must  have  tliree;  but  then  you  may  depend  upon  having 
every  thing  done." 

Bailiff.     "Well,  I  will  give  thee  them:  but  thou  must  keep  thy  word." 

Joseph.  "  If  I  do  not,  I  give  you  leave  to  call  me  the  greatest  rogue  and 
thief  upon  the  earth." 

The  bailiff  now  called  his  wife  and  said:  "Give  Joseph  three  crowns." 

nis  wife  took  him  aside  and  said :  "  Do  not  lot  him  have  them." 

Bailiff.     "  Do  as  I  bid  thee,  without  a  word." 

Wife.     "  Be  not  so  foolish  1    Thou  art  in  liquor  and  wOt  repent  to-morrow." 

Bailiff.  "Answer  me  not  a  word.  Three  crowns  this  moment  I  Dost  thou 
hear  what  I  say  ?  " 

His  wife  sighed,  reached  the  money,  and  threw  it  to  the  bailiff.  He  gave  it 
to  Joseph,  and  said :  "  Thou  wilt  not,  surely,  deceive  me." 

"Heaven  forbid  I  what  dost  thou  take  me  for,  bailiff?"  answered  Joseph. 
And  he  went  away,  counted  over  his  three  crowns,  and  said  to  himself:  "Now 
I  have  my  reward  in  my  own  hands,  and  it  is  safer  there  than  in  the  bailiff's 
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chest  lie  is  an  old  rogue,  and  I  will  not  be  his  fooL  The  master  maj  now 
take  flint  or  blue  stone  for  me." 

The  bailiff's  wife  cried  for  vexation,  over  the  kitclicn  fire,  and  did  not  go  again 
into  the  room,  till  past  midnight. 

The  bailiff  too,  as  soon  as  Joseph  was  gone,  had  a  foreboding  that  he  had 
overreached  himself^  but  he  soon  forgot  it  again,  amongst  his  companions.  The 
riot  of  the  drinkers  lasted  till  after  midnight 

At  last  the  bailiff's  wife  came  out  of  the  kitchen,  into  the  room,  and  said :  "  It 
is  time  to  break  up  now ;  it  is  past  midnight,  and  Easter  Sunday." 

"  Easter  Sunday  I"  said  the  fellows,  stretched  themselves,  yawned,  and  got  up, 
one  after  the  other. 

They  tottered  and  stumbled  along,  catching  hold  of  the  tables  and  walls,  and 
went  with  diiBculty  home  again. 

"Go,  one  at  once,  and  make  no  noise,"  said  the  wife,  "or  the  pastor  and  his 
people  will  get  hold  of  you,  and  make  you  pay  the  fine." 

"  Nay,  we  had  better  keep  our  money  for  drinking,"  answered  the  men.  And 
the  wife  added :  "  If  you  see  the  watchman,  tell  him  there  is  a  glass  of  wine 
and  a  piece  of  bread  for  hun  here." 

They  had  scarcely  got  out  of  the  house  when  the  watchman  appeared  before 
the  alehouse  windows,  and  called  out : 

*'AU  food  people  hetr  mjr  wtminf, 
'Til  one  o'clock,  and  a  cioady  morninf.** 

The  bailiff's  wife  understood  his  call,  and  brought  him  the  wine,  and  bade 
him  not  to  tell  the  pastor  how  late  they  had  been  up. 

And  now  she  helped  her  sleepy,  drunken  husband  off  with  his  shoes  and 
stockings. 

And  she  grumbled  about  Joseph's  crowns,  and  her  husband's  foolishness. 
But  he  slept  and  snored,  and  took  notice  of  nothing.  And  at  last  they  both  fell 
•sleep,  on  the  holy  evening  before  Easter. 

And  now,  thank  Gkxl,  I  have  no  more  to  relate  about  them,  for  some  time. 

I  return  to  Leonard  and  Gertrude. 

What  a  world  is  this!  A  garden  lies  near  a  dog-kennel,  and  in  the  same 
field  an  offensive  dunghill  and  sweet  nourishing  grass.  Yes,  it  is  indeed  a  won- 
derful world  1  The  beautiftil  pasture  itself;  without  the  manure  which  we  tlirow 
upon  it,  could  not  produce  such  delicious  herbage. 

Chapter  tttt, — the  kveniko  before  a  sabbath  iv  the  house  of  a  good 

MOTHER. 

Gertrude  was  now  alone  with  her  children.  The  events  of  the  week  and 
the  approach  of  the  Sabbath  filled  her  heart 

ThoughtfVdly  and  silently  she  prepared  the  supper,  and  took  out  of  the  chest 
her  husband's,  her  children's,  and  her  own  Sunday  clothes,  that  nothing  might 
distract  her  attention  in  the  morning.  And  when  she  had  arranged  everything, 
she  sat  down  at  the  table  with  her  children. 

It  was  her  custom  every  Saturday,  when  the  time  for  evening  prayer  came,  to 
impress  upon  their  hearts  the  recollection  of  their  various  failings,  and  of  all  tlie 
events  of  the  week  which  might  be  of  consequence  to  them. 

And  this  day  she  was  particularly  alive  to  the  goodness  of  God  toward  them 
throughout  the  week,  and  wished  to  fix  it  as  deeply  as  possible  upon  their  young 
hearts,  Uiat  they  might  never  forget  it 
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The  children  sat  around  hor,  folded  their  little  hands  for  prayer,  and  their 
mother  thus  addressed  them : — 

"  I  have  something  very  good  to  tell  jou,  mj  children  I  Your  dear  father  has 
got  some  very  good  work  this  week,  by  which  he  will  be  able  to  earn  much 
more  than  usual ;  and  we  may  venture  to  hope  that  we  shall  in  future  have  our 
daily  bread  with  less  care  and  anxiety. 

"Thank  your  heavenly  father,  my  children,  for  his  mercy  to  us,  and  do  not 
forget  the  former  times,  when  I  had  to  be  sparing  of  every  mouthful  of  bread. 
It  was  oilen  a  great  trouble  to  me,  not  to  be  able  to  give  you  enough,  but  God 
Almighty  knew  that  he  would  help  us  in  his  own  good  time,  and  that  it  was 
better  for  you,  my  darlings,  to  be  brought  up  in  poverty,  in  patience,  and  in  the 
habit  of  overcoming  your  desires,  than  in  abundance.  It  is  very  difficult  for 
people,  who  have  all  they  wish  for,  not  to  become  thoughtless  and  forgetful  of 
God,  and  unmindful  of  what  is  for  their  real  good.  Remember  then,  my  chil- 
dren, as  long  as  you  live,  the  want  and  care  you  have  undergone ;  and  when 
you  are  yourselves  better  off,  think  of  those  who  suffer  as  you  have  suffered. 
Never  forget  what  it  is  to  feel  hunger  and  want,  that  you  maybe  tender-hearted 
to  the  poor,  and  willingly  give  them  all  you  have  to  spare.  Do  you  think  you 
shall  be  willing  to  give  it  to  them,  my  children  ? "  "0  yes,  mother,  that  we 
shall  I "  said  all  the  children. 

Chapter  xxzn. — the  happiness  op  the  hour  of  prater. 

Mother.    "  Nicholas,  who  dost  thou  think  suffers  most  from  hunger?  " 

Nicholas.  "Rudeli,  mother!  you  were  at  his  father's  yesterday.  He  must 
be  almost  dying  of  hunger,  for  he  eats  grass  off  the  ground." 

Mother.  "Shouldst  thou  like  sometimee  to  give  him  thy  afternoon's 
bread?" 

NicJi,     "0  yes,  mother  I  may  I  give  it  him  to-morrow?** 

Mother.     "  Yes,  thou  mayst." 

Nich.     "I  am  glad  of  it." 

Motfier.     "And  thou,  lise  I  to  whom  wilt  thou  sometimes  give  thy  piece  ?  " 

Lise.     "  I  can  not  tell,  just  now,  whom  I  shall  like  best  to  give  it  to." 

Mother.     "  Dost  thou  not  recollect  any  poor  child  who  is  veiy  hungry?  " 

Lise.     "  0  yes,  mother." 

Mother.  "  Then  why  canst  thou  not  teU  to  whom  thou  wilt  give  it  ?  thou  art 
always  so  overwise,  Lise." 

Lise.     "  I  know  now,  mother." 

Mother.     "Who  is  it?" 

Lise,  "Marx  Reuti's  daughter,  Betheli.  I  saw  her  picking  up  rotten  potatoes, 
from  the  bailiff's  dunghill,  to-day." 

Kich.  "  Yes,  mother,  and  I  saw  her  too ;  and  felt  in  all  my  pockets,  but  I  had 
not  a  mouthflil  of  bread  left  If  I  had  only  kept  it  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
longer  I" 

The  mother  then  asked  the  other  children  the  same  questions,  and  they  were 
all  glad  in  their  hearts  to  think  that  they  should  give  their  bread  to  the  poor 
children  to-morrow. 

The  mother  let  them  enjoy  this  pleasure  a  while  longer.  Then  she  said  to 
them :  "That  is  enougli,  children  I  think  how  good  the  squire  has  been  to  make 
you  each  a  present" 

"  0  yes,  our  pretty  money  I    Will  you  show  it  us,  now,  mother  ?  " 
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"By  and  by,  after  prayer/'  said  the  mother;  and  the  clilldren  jumped  about 
for  joy." 

ChAPTEB  ZZXIIL — THE  SERIOUSNESS  OF  THE  HOUR  OF  PRATER 

"  You  are  noisy,  my  children,"  said  the  mother.  "  When  any  thing  good  hap- 
pens to  you,  think  of  God,  who  gives  us  aU  things.  If  you  do  so,  you  will 
never  be  wild  and  riotous  in  your  joy.  I  am  veiy  glad  to  rejoice  with  you,  my 
darlings,  but  when  people  are  wild  and  riotous  in  their  joy,  they  lose  the  serenity 
and  peace  of  their  hearts ;  and,  without  a  quiet,  tranquil  heart,  there  is  no  true 
happiness.  Therefore  must  we  keep  God  ever  in  view.  This  is  the  use  of  the 
hour  for  morning  and  evening  prayer,  that  you  may  never  forget  him.  For  who- 
ever is  praying  to  God,  or  thinking  of  him,  can  neither  be  extravagant  in  joy, 
nor  without  comfort  in  sorrow.  But  then,  my  children,  he  must  always  endeavor, 
particularly  when  he  is  praying,  to  keep  himself  quiet  and  untroubled.  Con- 
sider, whenever  you  tliank  your  father  for  any  thing  sincerely,  you  are  not  noisy 
and  riotous.  You  fall  softly,  and  with  few  words,  on  his  neck ;  and  when  you 
feel  it  really  in  your  hearts,  the  tears  come  into  your  eyes.  It  is  the  same 
toward  God.  If  his  loving  kindness  really  rejoices  you,  and  your  hearts  are 
truly  thankful,  you  will  not  make  a  great  noise  and  talking^about  it — ^but  the 
tears  will  come  into  your  eyes,  when  you  think  how  merciful  he  is  toward  you. 
Thus  all  that  tills  your  hearts  with  gratitude  to  God  and  kindness  to  men,  is  a 
continual  prayer;  and  whoever  prays  as  he  ought,  will  do  what  is  right,  and 
will  be  dear  to  God  and  man,  as  long  as  he  lives." 

Xicholas,  "And,  mother,  you  said,  yesterday,  that  we  should  be  dear  to  the 
gracious  squire,  if  we  did  wliat  was  right" 

Mother.  "  Yes,  my  children,  he  is  a  good  and  religious  gentleman.  Hay  Goa 
reward  him,  for  all  he  has  done  for  us.  I  wish  thou  mayst  become  dear  to  him, 
Nicholas  I " 

Nic?L  *'  I  will  obey  him,  because  he  is  so  good,  as  I  obey  you  and  my 
father." 

Mother.  "That  is  right,  Nicholas  I  always  think  so,  and  thou  wilt  certainly 
become  dear  to  him." 

Nich.    **If  I  durst  but  speak  a  word  to  him  I " 

Mother.     "  What  wouldst  thou  say  to  him  ?  " 

Nieh.    "  I  would  thank  him  for  the  pretty  money." 

Anneli.     "  Durst  you  thank  him  ?  " 

Nick.     "Why  not?" 

Anneli.    "  I  durst  not." 

lAse.     "Nor  II" 

Mother.     "  Why  durst  you  not,  chUdren  ?  " 

Liae.     "  I  should  laugh." 

Mother.  "  Why  wouldst  thou  laugh,  Lise,  and  so  show  him,  plainly,  that  thou 
wert  but  a  silly  child?  If  thou  hadst  not  many  foolish  fancies  in  thy  head,  thou 
wouldst  never  think  of  doing  such  a  thing." 

Anneli.     "  I  should  not  laugh ;  but  I  should  be  sadly  frightened." 

Mother.  "He  would  take  thee  by  the  hand,  Anneli,  and  smile  upon  thee,  as 
tliy  father  does  when  he  is  very  kind  to  thee,  and  then  thou  wouldst  not  be 
frightened  any  longer." 

Anneli.     "  No,  not  then." 

Jonas.    "Nor  I,  then." 
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Chapter  xxziy. — a  mother's  insteuotion. 

Molher,  "  But,  my  dear  children,  how  have  you  gone  on,  as  to  behavior,  this 
week?" 

The  children  looked  at  each  other,  without  speaking. 

Mother,    "Anneli,  hast  thou  done  what  was  right  this  week?" 

Anndi,    "  No,  mother,  you  know  I  did  not  do  right  about  little  brother." 

Mother.  "Anneli,  some  misfortune  might  have  happened  to  him.  There  have 
been  children  sufTocated  with  being  left  in  tliat  way.  And  how  wouldst  thou 
like,  thyself  to  be  shut  up  in  a  room,  and  left  to  hunger,  and  thirst,  and  cry 
alone?  Besides,  little  children,  when  they  are  left  long  without  anybody  to 
help  them,  get  into  a  passion,  and  scream  so  dreadfully,  that  it  may  do  them  a 
mischief  as  long  as  they  live.  Anneli  I  God  knows,  I  could  not  have  a  moment's 
peace  out  of  the  house,  if  I  had  reason  to  be  afraid  that  thou  wouldst  not  take 
proper  care  of  the  child." 

Anneli,     "  Indeed,  mother,  I  will  not  go  away  from  him  any  more." 

Mother.  "  I  do  trust  tbou  wilt  never  put  me  into  such  a  fright  again.  And 
Nicholas,  how  hast  thou  gone  on  this  last  week  ?  " 

Nicholas.     "  I  do  n't  know  of  any  thing  wrong." 

Mother.    "Hast  thou  forgotten  knocking  over  thy  Uttle  sister  on  Monday? " 

Nich,     "  I  did  not  do  it  on  purpose,  mother." 

Mother.  "  If  thou  hadst  done  it  on  purpose,  it  would  liave  been  bad  indeed. 
Art  thou  not  ashamed  of  talking  so  ?  " 

NicK     "  I  am  sorry  I  did  it,  mother ;  and  will  not  do  so  again." 

Molher.  "  When  thou  art  gro^-n  up,  if  thou  takest  no  more  heed  of  what  is 
near  thee  and  about  thee,  thou  will  have  to  learn  it  to  thy  cost  Even  amongst 
boys,  those  who  are  so  heedless  are  always  getting  into  scrapes  and  disputes ; 
and  I  am  afraid,  my  dear  Nicholas,  that  tliy  carelessness  will  bring  thee  into 
g^reat  trouble  and  difficulties." 

Nich.     "  I  will  take  pauis  to  be  more  thoughtful,  mother." 

Mother.  "  Do  so,  my  dear  boy,  or,  believe  me,  thou  wilt  often  be  very  un- 
happy." 

NicK  "My  dear  mother,  I  know  it,  and  am  sure  of  it,  and  I  will  certainly 
take  heed." 

Mother.    "And  thou,  Lise,  how  hast  thou  gone  on?" 

'lAse.    "I  know  of  nothing  at  all  this  week,  mother." 

Mother.     "Art  thou  sure  ?  " 

Lise.  "  I  can  not  now  think  of  any  thing,  mother ;  or  I  am  sure  I  would 
willingly  tell  you  of  it" 

Mother.  "Thou  hast  always,  even  when  thou  knowost  nothing,  as  many 
words  to  utter  as  if  thou  hadst  a  great  deal  to  say." 

Lise.    "What  have  I  been  saying  now,  mother?" 

Mother.  "  Nothing  at  all,  and  yet  many  words.  It  is  in  this  way,  as  we  have 
told  thee  a  thousand  times,  that  thou  art  foolish.  Thou  dost  not  think  about 
any  thing  thou  hast  to  say,  and  yet  must  always  be  talking.  What  need  was 
there  for  thee  to  tell  the  bailiff,  yesterday,  that  we  knew  that  Amer  was  coming 
soon?" 

Lise.    "  I  am  sorry  I  did  so,  mother." 

Mother.  "  We  have  so  often  told  thee  not  to  talk  of  what  does  not  concern 
thee,  particularly  before  strangers,  and  yet  thou  dost  so  stilL    Suppose  thy  &ther 
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had  been  afraid  of  telling  him  that  he  knew  it  before,  and  thy  prating  had 
brought  him  into  trouble." 

Liae.  ''I  sliould  have  been  very  sorry,  but  neither  of  you  had  said  a  word 
that  it  was  to  be  a  secret." 

Mother.  "  Well,  I  will  tell  thy  father,  when  he  comes  home,  that  whenever 
we  are  talking  to  each  other  in  the  room,  we  must  add,  ailer  every  sentence : 
'Lise  may  tell  this  to  tlie  neighbors,  or  at  the  well — but  not  this — nor  this — ^but 
again  she  may — and  then  thou  wilt  know  what  thou  mayst  chatter  about/  " 

Lise.     "  Forgive  me,  mother,  I  did  not  mean  it  so." 

Mother.  "  We  have  told  thee  repeatedly,  that  thou  must  not  talk  about  what 
does  not  concern  thee ;  but  it  is  useless.  We  can  not  cure  thee  of  this  failing, 
but  by  treating  it  seriously ;  and  the  first  time  that  I  find  thee  again  chattering 
80  thoughtlessly,  I  will  punish  thee  with  the  rod." 

The  tears  eame  into  Lisc's  eyes  when  her  mother  talked  of  the  rod.  The 
mother  saw  them,  and  said  to  her:  "  Lise,  the  greatest  misfortunes  oflen  happen 
firom  thoughtless  chattering,  and  thou  must  be  cured  of  this  fietult" 

In  this  manner  she  spoke  to  them  all,  even  to  the  little  one ;  "  Thou  must  not 
call  out  so  impatiently  for  thy  supper  any  more,  or  I  shall  make  thoe  wait  longer 
the  next  time;  or,  perhaps,  give  it  to  one  of  the  others." 

When  this  was  all  over,  the  children  said  their  usual  evening  prayer,  and  after- 
ward the  Saturday  prayer,  which  Gertrude  had  taught  them,  and  which  was  as 
follows: — 

ChAPTEB  IXXV. — A   SATURDAY  EVENING  PRATER. 

"  Heavenly  Father  I  thou  art  ever  kind  to  the  children  of  men,  and  thou  art 
kind  also  to  us.  Thou  suppliest  our  daily  wants.  All  comes  from  thee.  Our 
bread,  and  all  that  we  receive  from  our  parents,  thou  hast  first  bestowed  upon 
them,  and  they  willingly  give  it  to  us.  They  rejoice  in  all  which  thou  enablest 
them  to  do  for  us,  and  bid  us  be  thankful  unto  thee  for  it  They  tell  us  that  if 
they  had  not  leanied  to  know  and  love  thee,  they  should  not  so  love  us ;  and 
that  if  they  were  unmindful  of  thee,  they  should  do  much  less  for  us.  Tliey  bid 
us  be  thankful  to  the  Saviour  of  men,  that  they  have  learned  to  know  and  love 
thee ;  and  they  teach  us  that  those  who  do  not  know  and  love  him,  and  follow 
all  the  holy  laws  which  he  has  given  to  men,  can  neither  so  well  love  thee,  nor 
bring  up  their  children  so  piously  and  carefully  as  those  who  believe  in  the 
Saviour.  Our  parents  teach  us  many  things  of  Jesus,  the  Messiah ;  what  great 
things  he  did  for  the  children  of  men ;  how  ho  passed  his  life  in  suffering  and 
distress,  and  at  last  died  upon  the  cross,  tliat  he  might  make  men  happy  in  time 
and  eternity ;  how  God  raised  him  again  from  the  dead ;  and  how  he  now  sits 
at  the  right  hand  of  the  throne  of  God  his  Father,  in  the  glory  of  heaven,  and 
still  loves  all  the  children  of  men,  and  seeks  to  make  them  blessed  and  happy. 
It  goes  to  our  hearts  when  we  hear  of  our  blessed  Saviour.  0,  may  wo  learn  so 
to  live  as  to  obtain  favor  m  his  sight,  and  at  last  be  received  unto  him  in  heaven. 

"Almighty  Father  1  we  poor  chQdren,  who  here  pray  together,  are  brothers  and 
sisters ;  therefore  may  wo  always  love  one  another,  and  never  hurt  each  other, 
but  be  kind  and  good  to  each  other  whenever  we  have  the  opportunity.  May 
we  carefully  watch  over  the  little  ones,  that  our  dear  parents  may  follow  their 
work  and  earn  their  bread,  without  anxiety.  It  is  all  we  can  do,  to  help  them 
for  the  trouble  and  care  they  have  had  on  our  account.  Reward  them,  0, 
heavenly  Father,  for  all  tliey  have  done  fur  us ;  and  may  we  be  obedient  to 
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them  in  all  which  they  roqairo  from  us,  that  thoy  may  love  ua  to  tbo  end  of 
their  livos,  and  bo  rewarded  for  all  the  fiiitliful  kindness  they  have  shown  ua. 

"  0,  Almighty  God  1  may  we,  on  the  approaching  Sabbath,  bo  truly  mindful  of 
all  thy  goodness,  imd  of  the  love  of  Christ  Jesus ;  and  also  of  all  that  our  dear 
parents  and  friends  do  for  us,  that  we  may  be  thankful  and  obedient  to  God  and 
man,  and  walk  before  thee  in  love  all  the  days  of  our  lives." 

Here  Nicholas  paused,  and  Gertrude  addtnl,  with  reference  to  tlie  events  of 
the  week :  "  We  thank  thee,  Heavenly  Father,  that  thou  hast  this  week  relieved 
our  dear  parents  from  their  anxious  care  for  our  nourishment  and  support,  and 
given  uDto  our  lather  a  good  and  profitable  employment  We  thank  thee  that 
our  chief  magistrate  is,  with  a  truly  parental  heart,  our  protector  and  our  help 
in  all  misfortunes  and  distress.  We  thank  thee  for  the  goodness  of  the  lord  of 
the  manor.  If  it  be  thy  will,  may  we  grow  up  to  serve  and  please  him,  who  is 
to  us  as  a  fiithcr." 

Then  Lize  repeated  after  her :  "  Forgive  me,  0,  my  God,  my  besetting  fitult, 
and  teach  me  to  bridle  my  tongue ;  to  be  silent  when  I  ought  not  to  speak,  and 
carefully  and  thoughtfully  to  answer  the  questions  I  am  asked." 

And  Nicholas :  "  Guard  me  in  future,  0,  Heavenly  Father,  from  my  hasti- 
ness ;  and  teach  me  to  give  heed  to  what  I  am  doing,  and  to  those  who  are 
near  me." 

And  Anneli :  "  I  repent,  0  my  God,  that  I  so  thoughtlessly  lefl  my  little 
brother,  and  alarmed  my  dear  mother.    May  I  do  so  no  more." 

Then  the  mother  said,  further : 

*'Lordl  hear  us! 

*'  Father,  forgive  us  I 

**  Christ  have  mercy  upon  us  I 

Then  Nicholas  repeated  the  Lord's  prayer. 

And  Enne  added :  "  May  God  bless  our  dear  father,  and  mother,  and  brothers, 
and  sisters,  and  our  kind  benefactor,  and  all  good  men.*' 

And  Lise:  "In  the  name  of  tlie  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost" 

Mvther.  "May  God  be  with  you,  and  keep  you  I  May  he  lift  up  the  light 
of  his  countenance  upon  you,  and  be  merciful  to  you  for  ever  I " 

The  children  and  tlieir  mother  remained  for  a  time  in  tliat  stillness,  which 
must  always  succeed  a  prayer  from  the  heart 

Chapter  xxxvt. — pure  devotion  and  liftixo  up  op  the  soul  to  qod. 

Lise  broke  this  silence:  "  Now  will  you  show  us  our  presents,"  said  she  to 
her  mother. 

"  Yes,  I  will,"  replied  the  mother.  "  But  Lize,  thou  art  always  tbo  first  to 
speak." 

Nicholas  jumped  from  his  scat,  rushed  past  his  little  sister,  to  be  nearer  the 
light,  that  he  might  see  the  money,  and,  in  so  doing,  pushed  tlie  child  so  that  It 
cried  out 

Then  said  the  mother :  "  Nicholas,  this  is  not  right  It  is  not  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  since  thou  gavost  thy  promise  to  be  mure  careful,  and  now  thou  art  doing 
the  same  thing  again." 

Nicholas.     "  0,  mother,  I  am  very  sorry.     I  will  never  do  so  again." 

Mother,  "  So  them  saidst  just  now  before  God,  and  yet  tliou  dost  it  agsiin. 
Thou  art  not  in  real  earnest" 
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yirh.  "  0,  indeed,  mother,  I  am  in  earnest  Forgive  me !  I  am,  indeed,  in 
eamfst,  and  very  sorry." 

Mother.  "  And  so  am  I,  Nicholas ;  but  thou  wilt  forget  again  if  I  do  not 
punish  thee.  Thou  must  go  without  supper  to  bed.  As  she  spoke,  she  led  the 
Ik)}-  away  from  the  other  children  into  his  room.  His  sisters  stood  all  sorrow- 
fully around.  They  were  troubled,  because  Nicholas  might  not  eat  with 
thoni." 

"  Why  will  you  not  let  mo  teach  you  by  kindness  alone,  my  children,"  said 
the  mother. 

"0,  let  him  be  with  us  this  once,"  said  the  children. 

*'  No,  my  loves,  he  must  be  cured  of  his  carelessness,"  said  the  mother. 

"Tlien  do  not  let  us  see  the  presents  till  to-morrow,  when  he  can  look  at  them 
with  UH,"  said  Anneli. 

Mother.     "  That  is  right,  Anneli.    Yes,  he  may  see  them  with  you  then." 

Then  she  gave  the  children  their  supper,  and  went  ^ith  them  into  their  room, 
where  Nicholas  was  still  weeping. 

'•Take  c;iro,  another  time,  my  dearest  boy,"  said  his  mother  to  him. 

Nicholas.  "  Only  forgive  me,  my  dear,  dear  mother.  Only  forgive  me  and 
kiss  me,  and  I  will  willingly  go  without  supper. 

Then  Gertrude  kissed  her  son,  and  a  warm  tear  fell  upon  his  cheek,  as  she 
said  to  him :  ^  0,  Nicholas,  Nicholas,  be  careful  I "  Nicholas  threw  his  arms 
around  his  mother's  neck  and  said :  "  My  dear  mother,  forgive  mo." 

Gertrude  then  blessed  her  children,  and  went  again  into  her  room. 

She  was  now  quite  alone.  A  little  lamp  burnt  faintly  in  the  room,  her  heart 
was  devoutly  still ;  and  the  stillness  was  a  prayer  which,  without  words,  moved 
her  inmost  spirit.  A  feeling  of  the  presence  of  God,  and  of  his  goodness ;  a 
feeling  of  hope  of  an  eternal  life,  and  of  the  inward  happiness  of  the  man  who 
puts  his  trust  and  confidence  in  his  Almighty  Father ;  all  this  filled  her  soul 
with  deep  emotion,  so  that  slie  sunk  upon  her  knees,  and  a  flood  of  tears  rolled 
down  her  cheeks. 

Blessed  are  the  tears  of  the  chUd,  when,  touched  by  a  father's  goodness,  he 
looks  sobbing  back  upon  the  past,  dries  his  eyes,  and  seeks  to  recover  himself 
before  he  can  stammer  out  the  thankfulness  of  his  heart  Blessed  were  the 
tears  of  Nicholas,  which  he  wept  at  this  moment,  because  he  had  displeased  his 
good  mother,  who  was  so  dear  to  him. 

Bl(.'88ed  are  the  tears  of  all  who  weep  from  a  pure  child-like  heart 

The  Lord  of  heaven  looks  down  upon  the  sobbing  forth  of  their  gratitude, 
and  upon  the  tears  of  their  eyes,  when  they  spring  from  affection. 

lie  saw  the  tears  of  Gertrude,  and  heard  tlie  sobbing  of  her  heart ;  and  the 
offering  of  her  thanks  was  an  acceptable  sacrifice  to  him ;  Gertrude  wept  long 
before  the  Lord  her  God,  and  her  eyes  were  still  moist  when  her  husband 
came  home. 

"  Why  dost  thou  weep,  Gertrude  ?  thy  eyes  are  red  and  full  of  tears  I  Why 
dost  thou  weep  to-day,  Gertrude  ?  " 

Gertrude  answered :  "  My  dear  husband,  these  are  not  tears  of  sorrow : — ^be 
not  afraid.  I  wished  to  thank  God  for  this  week,  and  my  heart  was  so  full  that 
I  fell  upon  my  knees ;  I  could  not  speak  for  weeping,  and  yet  it  seemed  to  me 
as  if  I  had  never  so  thanked  God  before." 

" 0,  my  love,"  answered  Leonard,  "I  wish  I  could  so  quickly  lift  up  my  soul, 
and  pour  forth  my  heart  in  tears.    It  is  now  my  firm  resolution  to  do  what  i^ 
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nght,  and  to  bo  just  and  thankful  toward  God  and  man ;  but  I  shall  never  be 
able  to  fall  upon  my  knees  thus  and  shed  tears." 

Gtrtrvde.  "  If  tliou  art  only  eamoHtly  resolved  to  do  what  is  right,  all  the 
rest  is  of  little  consequence.  One  has  a  weak  voice  and  another  a  strong  one, 
but  that  signifies  little.  It  is  only  the  use  to  which  they  are  applied,  which  is 
of  importance.  My  dear  husband,  tears  are  nothing,  and  bonded  knees  are 
nothing ;  but  the  resolution  to  do  justly,  and  be  thankful  toward  God  and  man 
is  every  thing.  That  one  man  is  more  easily  afifected  and  another  less  so,  is  of 
no  more  consequence  than  that  one  worm  crawls  through  the  earth  more  easily 
than  another.  If  thou  art  only  in  earnest,  my  love,  thou  art  sure  to  find  him 
who  is  the  fietther  of  all  men." 

Leonard,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  let  his  head  fall  upon  her  neck,  and  she  loaned 
her  face  over  his,  with  melancholy  tenderness. 

They  remained  thus  for  a  while,  still  and  deeply  affected,  and  were  silent 

At  last  Gertrude  said :  "  Wilt  thou  not  eat  to-night? " 

"I  can  not,"  answered  he,  "my  heart  is  too  fulL  I  can  not  eat  any  thing  at 
present."  "  "  Nor  can  I,  my  love,"  said  she  ;  "  but  I  '11  tell  thee  what  we  will  do. 
I  will  take  the  food  to  poor  Rudi.     His  mother  died  to-day." 

Chapter  xzzvil — kindness  toward  a  poor  man. 

Leonoard.     *'  Is  she  then  at  last  freed  from  her  misery  ?  " 

Gerbrude.  "Yes,  God  be  praised  1  But  thou  shouldst  have  seen  her  die,  my 
dear  husband.  Only  think !  she  found  out  on  the  day  of  her  death  that  Rudeli 
had  stolen  potatoes  from  us.  She  sent  the  boy  and  his  father  to  me,  to  ask  for- 
giveness. She  desired  them  earnestly  to  beg  us,  in  her  name,  to  forgive  her, 
because  she  could  not  pay  back  the  potatoes;  and  poor  Rudi  promised  so 
heartily  to  make  it  up  by  working  for  thee.  Think,  my  dear  husband,  how  all 
this  afiected  me.  I  went  to  the  dying  woman,  but  I  can  not  tell  thee,  it  is  im- 
possible to  describe,  with  what  a  melancholy  dying  tone  she  asked  me  whether 
I  hod  forgiven  them ;  and  when  she  saw  that  my  heart  was  touched,  how  she 
recommended  her  children  to  me ;  how  she  delayed  it  to  the  last  moment,  and 
then,  when  she  found  she  was  going,  how  she  at  last  ventured,  and  with  what 
humility  and  love  toward  her  children,  she  did  it ;  and  how  in  the  midst  of  it 
she  expired.    0,  it  is  not  to  be  told  or  described." 

Leon,    "  I  will  go  with  thee  to  them." 

Ger,     "  Yes,  come,  let  us  go." 

So  saying,  she  took  up  the  broth,  and  they  went 

When  they  arrived,  Rudi  was  sitting  on  the  bed  by  the  corpse.  He  wept 
and  sighed,  and  his  little  boy  called  out  from  the  other  room,  and  asked  him  for 
bread— or  even  raw  roots — or  any  thing  at  alL 

"  Alas  t  I  have  nothing  wliatever.  For  God's  sake,  be  quiet  till  morning.  I 
have  nothing,"  said  the  father. 

And  the  little  fellow  cried  out :  "  But  I  am  so  hungry,  &ther,  I  con  not  go  to 
sleep  I     0,  I  am  so  hungry,  father!  " 

Leonard  and  Gertrude  heard  this,  opened  the  door,  set  down  the  food  beforo 
the  hungry  child  and  said  to  him,  "  Eat  quickly,  before  it  is  cold." 

"0,  GodI"  exclaimed  Rudi,  "What  is  this?  Rudeli,  these  are  the  people 
from  whom  thou  liast  stolen  potatoes ;  and,  alaa,  I  myself  have  eaten  of 
them  I " 

Gcr.    "  Say  no  more  about  that,  Rudi" 
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JRudi    "  I  dare  not  look  you  in  the  face,  it  goes  ao  to  my  heart  to  think  what 

we  did.'' 

Letm.    "  Eat  something,  Rudl" 

BudOL    "Eat,  eat;  let  ns  eat,  father.*' 

BudL    "  Saj  the  grace  then." 

BudOL 

**Ma7  God  feed. 

And  God  ipaod 

All  the  poor 

On  the  earth*!  floor, 

Id  body  and  ■oul,  Amen  1  ** 

Thus  prayed  the  boy,  took  up  the  spoon,  trembled,  wept,  and  ate. 

"  ICay  God  reward  you  for  it  a  thousand  fold,"  said  the  father ;  and  he  ate 
also,  and  tears  fell  down  his  cheeks. 

But  they  did  not  eat  it  all,  but  set  aside  a  plate  fhll  for  the  children  who  were 
asleep.    Then  Budoli  gave  thanks. 

*'When  we  have  fed, 
Let*i  thank  the  Lord, 
Who  all  oar  btead 
Doth  still  afford. 

To  him  be  praiie,  honor,  and  thankifiTiBf, 
Now  and  fostrer,  Amen.** 
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Chapter  mvnL — the  pure  and  peaceful  gbbatnbss  op  a  benstolemt 

HEART. 

As  Rudi  was  about  to  thank  them  again,  he  sighed  involuntarily. 

"Dost  thou  want  something,  Rudi?  If  it  is  anj  thing  we  can  do  for  thee, 
tell  us,"  said  Leonard  to  him. 

*'  No,  I  want  nothing  more,  I  thank  you,"  answered  Rudi. 

But  he  evidently  repressed  a  deep  sigh,  which  struggled  to  escape  from  his 
heart.  Leonard  and  Gertrude  looked  at  him  with  sorrowful  sympathy,  and  said : 
"  But  thou  sighest,  and  we  see  that  thy  heart  is  troubled  about  something." 

"Tell  them,  tell  them,  fiithor,"  said  the  boy,  "they  are  so  kind." 

"  Do  tell  us,  if  we  can  help  thee,"  said  Leonard  and  Gertrude. 

"Dare  I  venture?"  answered  the  poor  man.  "I  have  neither  shoes  nor 
stockings,  and  to-morrow  I  must  follow  my  mother  to  her  grave,  and  the  day 
after  go  to  the  halL" 

Leonard,  "To  think  that  thou  shouldst  fret  th3rself  thus  about  itl  Why 
didst  thou  not  tell  me  directly  ?    I  can  and  will  willingly  give  thee  them." 

Rudi,  "And  wilt  thou  believe,  after  what  has  happened,  that  I  will  return 
them  safe  and  with  thanks  ?  " 

Leon.  "Say  nothing  of  that,  RudL  I  would  trust  thee  for  more  than  that; 
but  thy  misery  and  want  have  made  thee  too  fearful." 

Gertrude,  "  Yes,  Rudi,  trust  in  God  and  man,  and  thou  wilt  be  easier  in  thy 
heart,  and  better  able  to  help  thyself  in  all  situations." 

Rudi.  "Yes,  Gertrude,  I  ought  to  have  more  trust  in  my  father  in  heaven; 
and  I  can  never  suflSciently  thank  you." 

Leon.     "  Say  nothing  of  that,  Rudi." 

Ger.     "  I  should  like  to  see  thy  mother  again." 

They  went  with  a  feeble  lamp  to  her  bedside ;  and  Gertrude,  Leonard,  Rudi, 
and  the  little  one,  all  with  tears  in  their  eyes,  looked  at  her  awhile,  in  the  deep- 
est silence ;  then  they  covered  her  up  again,  and  kindly  took  leave  of  each 
other,  almost  without  words. 

As  they  went  home,  Leonard  said  to  Gertrude:  "What  a  dreadful  state  of 
wretchedness  this  is  I  Not  to  be  able  to  go  any  longer  to  church,  nor  to  ask  for 
work,  nor  return  thanks  for  it,  because  a  man  has  neither  clothes,  nor  shoeSi 
nor  stockings." 

Ger.  "  If  he  were  suffering  it  from  any  fault  of  his  own,  it  would  almost 
drive  him  to  despair." 

Leon.  "Yes,  Gertrude,  he  would  despair,  he  certainly  would  despair,  Ger- 
trude. If  I  wore  to  hear  my  children  cry  out  in  that  way  for  bread,  and  had 
none,  and  it  was  my  own  fault,  Gertrude,  I  should  despair ;  and  I  was  on  the 
road  to  this  wretchedness." 

Ger.     "  Wo  have  indeed  been  saved  out  of  great  danger." 

As  they  thus  spoke,  they  passed  near  the  tavern,  and  the  unmeaning  riot  of 
drinking  and  talking  reached  their  earn    Leonard's  heart  beat  at  a  distance,  but. 
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as  he  drew  near,  he  shuddered  with  painful  horror.  Gertrude  looked  at  him 
tenderly  and  sorrowfully,  and  Leonard,  ashamed,  answered  the  mournful  look  of 
his  Gertrude  and  said:  "0  what  a  blessed  evening  have  1  spent  with  thee  I 
and  if  I  had  been  here  instead  I" 

Gertrude's  sadness  now  increased  to  tears,  and  she  raised  her  eyes  to  heaven. 
He  saw  it.  Tears  stood  also  in  his  eyes,  and  the  same  sadness  was  upon  his 
countenance.  He,  too,  raised  his  eyes  to  heaven,  and  both  gazed  for  a  time 
upon  the  beautiful  sky.  They  looked  with  admiration  upon  the  silvery  bright- 
ness of  tlie  moon ;  and  a  rapturous  inward  satisfaction  assured  them  that  the 
pure  and  innocent  feelings  of  their  hearts  were  acceptable  in  the  sight  of  Grod. 

After  this  short  delay,  they  went  into  their  cottage. 

Gertrude  immediately  sought  out  shoes  and  stockings  for  Rudi,  and  Leonard 
took  them  to  him  that  evening. 

When  he  came  back,  they  said  a  preparation  prayer  for  the  sacrament  of  the 
next  day,  and  fell  asleep  with  devout  thankfulness. 

In  the  morning  they  arose  early,  and  rejoiced  in  the  Lord;  read  the  history 
of  the  Saviour's  sufferings,  and  of  the  institution  of  the  holy  supper;  and 
praised  God  in  the  early  hours,  before  the  Sabbath  gun  arose. 

Then  they  awoke  their  children,  waited  for  them  to  say  their  morning  prayer, 
and  then  went  to  church. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  before  service-time,  the  bailiff  also  arose.  He  could  not 
find  the  key  of  his  clothes-chest ;  uttered  dreadful  curses ;  kicked  the  chest  open 
with  his  foot;  dressed  himself;  went  to  church ;  placed  himself  in  the  first  seat 
in  the  choir ;  held  his  hat  before  his  mouth ;  and  looked  into  every  comer  of  the 
church,  whilst  he  repeated  his  prayer  under  his  hat 

Soon  afterward  the  pastor  entered.  Then  tlie  people  sang  two  verses  of  the 
hymn  for  Passion  week :  "  0  man,  repent  thy  heavy  sins,"  and  so  on. 

Then  the  pastor  went  into  the  pulpit ;  and  this  day  he  preached  and  instructed 
his  people  as  follows: — 

ChAPTEB    XXXIZ. — A    SERMON. 

"  My  children  1 

"  He  who  fears  the  Lord,  and  walks  piously  and  uprightly  before  him,  walks 
in  Ught 

"But  he  who  in  all  his  doings  is  forgetful  of  his  God,  walks  in  darkness. 

"  Therefore  be  ye  not  deceived,  one  only  is  good,  and  he  is  your  Father. 

"  Wherefore  do  you  run  astray,  and  grope  about  in  darkness?  No  one  is  your 
Father  but  God. 

"  Beware  of  men,  lest  ye  learn  from  them  what  will  be  displeasing  in  the 
sight  of  your  Father  in  heaven. 

"  Happy  is  the  man  who  has  God  for  his  Father. 

"Happy  is  the  man  who  fears  wickedness  and  hates  deceitfulness:  for  Hey 
who  commit  wickedness  shall  not  prosper,  and  the  deceitful  man  is  taken  in  his 
own  snare. 

"  The  man  shall  not  prosper,  who  oppresses  and  injures  his  neighbor. 

"The  man  shall  not  prosper,  against  whom  the  ciy  of  the  poor  man  rises 
toward  God. 

"Woe  to  the  wretch  who  in  the  winter  feeds  the  poor,  and  in  the  harrest 
takes  fW)m  him  double. 

"Woe  to  the  godless  man  who  causes  the  poor  to  drink  wine  in  the  summer, 
and  in  the  autumn  requires  from  him  double. 
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"Woe  to  him,  when  he  takes  awaj  from  the  poor  man  his  straw  and  lus  fodder, 
so  that  he  can  not  tiU  his  ground. 

"Woe  to  him,  bj  the  hardness  of  whose  heart  the  children  of  the  poor  want 
bread. 

"Woe  to  the  godless  man,  who  lends  money  to  the  poor  that  they  may  become 
his  servants,  be  at  his  command,  work  without  wages,  and  yet  pay  rent 

"  Woe  to  him,  when  they  g^ve  false  testimony  for  him  before  the  judge,  and 
swear  false  oaths  that  his  cause  is  just 

"  Woe  to  him,  when  he  assembles  sinners  in  his  house,  and  watches  with 
them  to  betray  the  just  man,  that  he  may  become  as  one  of  them,  and  forget  his 
God,  his  wife,  and  his  children,  and  waste,  with  them,  the  wages  of  his  labor, 
upon  which  his  wife  and  children  depend. 

"And  woe  to  the  miserable  man,  who  suffers  himself  to  be  led  astray  by  the 
ungodly,  and,  in  his  tlioughtlessncss,  squanders  the  money  which  is  wanted  at 
home. 

"  Woe  to  him,  when  the  sighs  of  his  wife  arise  to  God,  because  she  has  no 
food  for  her  infant 

"  Woe  to  him,  when  his  child  starves,  that  he  may  drink. 

"Woe  to  him,  when  she  weeps  over  the  wants  of  her  children,  and  her  own 
excessive  labor. 

"  Woe  to  him,  who  wastes  the  apprentice-fee  of  his  sons ;  when  his  old  ago 
comes,  they  will  say  unto  him,  '  Thou  didst  not  behave  as  a  father  to  us,  thou 
didst  not  teach  us  to  earn  bread,  how  can  we  now  help  thee  ? ' 

"  Woe  to  those,  who  go  about  telling  lies,  and  make  the  crooked  straight,  and 
the  straight  crooked :  for  they  shall  come  to  shame. 

"  Woe  to  you,  when  ye  have  bought  the  land  of  the  widow,  and  the  house 
of  the  orphan,  at  an  unfair  price.  Woe  to  you,  for  this  is  your  Lord ;  &ther  of 
the  widow  and  of  the  orphan,  and  they  are  dear  to  him ;  and  ye  are  a  hatred  and 
an  abomination  in  his  sight,  because  ye  are  cniel  and  hard  to  the  poor. 

"  Woe  to  you,  whose  houses  are  full  of  what  does  not  belong  to  you. 

"Though  you  riot  in  wine  which  came  from  the  poor  man's  vines: 

"Though  you  laugh,  when  starved  and  miserable  men  shake  their  com  into 
your  sacks  with  sighs: 

"  Though  you  sneer  and  jest  when  the  oppressed  man  writhes  like  a  worm 
before  you,  and  entreats  you,  in  God's  name,  to  lend  him  a  tenth  port  of  what 
you  have  cheated  him  of;  though  you  harden  yourselves  against  all  this,  yet 
have  you  never  an  hour's  peace  in  your  hearts. 

"No!  there  lives  not  the  man  upon  God's  earth,  who  oppresses  the  poor  and 
is  happy. 

"  Though  he  be  raised  out  of  all  danger,  out  of  all  fear  of  iniquity  or  punish- 
ment, on  this  earth ;  though  he  be  a  ruler  in  the  land,  and  imprison  with  his 
hand,  and  accuse  with  his  tongue,  miserable  men  who  are  better  than 
himself: 

"Though  he  sit  aloft,  and  judge  them  to  life  or  death,  and  sentence  them  to 
the  sword,  or  the  wheel: 

"  He  is  more  miserable  than  they ! 

"  He  who  oppresses  the  poor  man  from  pride,  and  lays  snares  for  the  unfortu- 
nate, and  swears  away  widows'  houses;  he  is  worse  than  the  thief  and  the 
murderer,  whose  reward  is  death. 
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"Therefore,  has  the  man  who  does  these  things  no  peaceful  hoiir,  throc^hont 
his  life. 

"  He  wanders  on  the  face  of  the  earth  laden  with  the  curse  of  a  brother's 
murder,  which  leaves  no  rest  for  his  heart 

"  He  wanders  around,  and  seeks,  and  tries  continuallj  to  conceal  from  himself 
the  horror  of  his*  inward  thoughts, 

"  With  eating  and  drinking,  with  insolence  and  malice,  with  hatred  and  strife, 
with  lies  and  deceit,  with  buffoonery  and  licentiousness,  with  slander  and  abuse, 
with  quarreling  and  backbiting,  he  seeks  to  g^t  through  the  time  which  is  a 
burthen  to  him. 

"  But  he  will  not  always  be  able  to  suppress  the  voice  of  his  conscience ;  he 
will  not  always  bo  able  to  escape  the  fear  of  the  Lord ;  it  will  fall  upon  him  like 
ftn  armed  man,  and  you  will  see  him  tremble  and  be  dismayed,  like  a  prisoner 
whom  death  threatens. 

"  But  happy  is  the  man  who  has  no  part  in  such  doings. 

"  Happy  is  the  man  who  is  not  answerable  for  the  poverty  of  his  neighbor. 

**  Happy  is  the  man  who  has  nothing  in  his  possession  which  he  has  forced 
from  the  poor. 

"  Happy  are  you,  when  your  mouth  is  pure  from  harsh  words,  and  your  eyes 
fh)m  harsh  looks. 

"Happy  are  you,  when  the  poor  man  blesses  you,  and  when  the  widow  and 
the  orphan  weep  tears  of  gratitude  to  God  for  you. 

"  Happy  is  the  man  who  walks  in  love  before  his  God,  and  before  his  people. 

**  Happy  are  you  who  are  pious ;  come  and  rejoice  at  the  table  of  the  God  of 
love. 

"The  Lord  your  God  is  your  Father. 

"  The  signs  of  love  from  his  hands  will  refresh  your  spirits,  and  the  blessed- 
ness of  your  souls  will  increase,  because  your  love  toward  God  your  Father,  and 
toward  your  brethren  of  mankind,  will  increase  and  strengthen. 

"  But  ye  who  walk  without  love,  and  in  your  deeds  consider  not  that  God  is 
your  Father,  and  that  your  neighbors  are  the  children  of  your  God,  and  that 
the  poor  man  is  your  brother;  ye  ungodly,  what  do  ye  here ?  ye,  who  to-morrow 
will  injure  and  opi)ress  the  poor  as  ye  did  yesterday,  what  do  ye  here  ?  "Will  ye 
eat  of  the  bread  of  the  Lord,  and  drink  of  his  cup,  and  say  tliat  ye  are  one  in 
body,  and  mind,  and  soul,  with  your  brethren  ? 

"  Leave  this  house,  and  avoid  the  meal  of  love. 

"And  ye  poor  and  oppressed  ones  of  my  people,  believe  and  trust  in  the  Lord, 
and  the  fruit  of  your  affliction  and  suffering  will  become  a  blessing  to  you. 

"  Believe  and  trust  in  the  Lord  your  God,  and  fear  not  the  ungodly;  but  keep 
yourselves  from  them.  Rather  suffer,  rather  endure  any  want,  rather  bear  any 
injury,  than  seek  help  from  their  hard-heartedness.  For  the  words  of  the  hard 
man  are  lies,  and  his  help  is  a  decoy  by  which  he  seeks  to  entrap  the  poor  man  and 
destroy  him.  Therefore  flee  from  the  ungodly  man  when  he  salutes  you  with 
smiles,  when  he  gives  you  his  hand,  and  takes  yours  with  friendliness.  When 
he  offers  you  his  assistance,  then  flee  from  him ;  for  the  ungodly  man  insnares 
the  poor.  Avoid  him,  and  join  not  yourselves  with  him;  but  fear  him  not: — 
though  you  see  him  standing  fast  and  great,  like  a  lofty  oak,  fear  him  not  I 

"  Go,  my  children,  into  the  forest,  to  the  place  where  the  lofty  oaks  stand,  and 
see  how  the  little  trees,  which  withered  under  their  shade,  now  being  removed 
from  them,  flourish  and  bloom.    The  sun  shines  again  upon  the  young  plants, 
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the  dew  of  heaven  fells  upon  them  in  its  strength,  and  the  great  spreadmg  roots 
of  the  oaks,  which  sucked  up  all  the  nourishment  from  the  ground,  now  decay, 
and  nourish  tlie  young  trees  which  withered  in  the  shade. 

"  Therefore  hope  in  the  Lord,  for  his  help  never  fails  those  who  hope  in  him. 

"  The  day  of  the  Lord  will  come  to  the  ungodly  man ;  and  on  that  day,  when 
he  shall  sec  the  oppressed  and  the  poor  man,  he  will  cry  out  and  say :  '  0,  that 
I  had  been  as  one  of  these  1' 

**  Therefore  trust  in  the  Lord,  ye  who  are  troubled  and  oppressed,  and  rejoice 
that  ye  know  the  Lord,  who  has  appointed  the  supper  of  love. 

**  For  through  love  ye  bear  the  sufferings  of  this  earth,  even  as  a  treasure  from 
the  Lord ;  and  your  burthens  only  increase  your  strength  and  your  blessed- 
ness. 

"  Therefore  rejoice  that  ye  know  the  God  of  love ;  for  without  love  ye  would 
sink  and  become  as  the  ungodly,  who  torment  and  betray  you. 

"  Praise  the  God  of  love,  that  he  has  appointed  this  sacrament,  and  has  called 
you,  amongst  his  millions,  to  partake  in  his  holy  mysteries. 

"  Praise  ye  the  Lord  I 

"  The  revelation  of  love  is  the  salvation  of  the  world. 

"  Love  is  the  band  which  binds  the  earth  together. 

"  Love  is  the  band  which  unites  God  and  man. 

"Without  love,  man  is  without  God;  and  without  God  and  love,  what  is 
man? 

"  Dare  ye  say  ?  can  ye  utter  or  think  what  man  is  without  God,  and  without 
love? 

"  I  dare  not ;  I  can  not  express  it — ^man,  without  God  and  without  love,  is  no 
longer  a  man,  but  a  brute. 

"  Therefore  rejoice  that  ye  know  the  God  of  love,  who  has  called  the  world 
from  brutishness  to  love,  from  darkness  to  light,  and  from  death  to  eternal  life. 
Rejoice  that  ye  know  Jesus  Christ,  and  through  faith  m  him  are  called  to  bo 
children  of  God,  and  to  eternal  life. 

"And  yet  once  more  I  say  unto  you,  rejoice  that  ye  know  the  Lord ;  and  pray 
for  all  those  who  do  not  know  him ;  that  they  may  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  truth  and  of  your  joy. 

"  My  children,  come  to  the  holy  supper  of  your  Lord.    Amen." 

When  the  pastor  had  said  this,  and  instructed  his  congregation  for  nearly  an 
hour,  he  prayed  with  them,  and  then  the  whole  congregation  partook  of  the 
Lord^s  supper. 

The  bailiff,  Hummel,  assisted  in  distributing  the  Lord's  supper ;  and  when  all 
the  people  had  given  thanks  unto  the  Lord,  they  sang  a  h3rmn,  and  the  pastor 
blessed  his  people,  and  every  one  returned  to  his  own  house. 

Chapter  xl. — a  prc>of  that  the  sermon  was  good;   Iien%  on  kkowledgb 

AND  error,   and  WHAT  IS  CALLED  OPPRESSING  THE   POOR. 

The  bailiff,  Hummel,  was  furious  at  the  discourse  which  the  pastor  had  deliv- 
ered about  the  ungodly  man ;  and  on  the  Lord's  day,  which  the  whole  parish 
kept  holy,  he  raged,  and  swore,  and  abused  the  pastor,  and  said  many  violent 
things  against  him. 

As  soon  as  he  got  home  from  the  sacrament,  he  sent  for  his  dissolute  compan- 
ions to  come  to  him  directly.  They  soon  arrived,  and  joined  the  bailiff  in  say- 
ing many  shameful  and  abusive  things  of  the  pastor  and  his  Christian  discourse. 
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The  bailiff  began  first :  "  I  can  not  endure  his  damned  taunts  and  attacks.^ 

'*  It  is  not  right,  it  is  a  sin,  and  particularly  on  the  Sabbath  day,  it  is  a  sin  to 
do  so,"  said  old  AbL 

Bailiff.  "  The  rascal  knows  very  well  that  I  can  not  endure  it,  and  he  only 
goes  on  so  much  the  more.  It  will  be  a  fine  thing  for  him,  if  he  can  bring  the 
people,  by  his  preaching  and  his  abuse,  to  hate  and  despise  what  ho  does  not 
understand,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with." 

Ahi.  "  Ay,  indeed  1  our  blessed  Saviour,  and  the  evangelists,  and  the  apos- 
tles in  the  New  Testament,  never  attacked  any  body." 

Clirwtian.  "  Thou  canst  not  say  that  They  did  attack  people,  and  still  more 
than  the  pastor  does." 

Ahi.     "  It  is  not  true.  Christian." 

Chris.  "  Thou  art  a  fool,  Abi.  Ye  blind  guides,  ye  serpents, — ^ye  generation 
of  vipers,  and  a  thousand  such.  Thou  k  no  west  a  great  deal  about  the  Bible, 
Abi." 

CourUryman,     *'  Yes,  Abi  I  they  certainly  did  attack  people." 

Chris.  "  They  did.  But  as  for  affuirs  of  law,  which  they  did  not  understand, 
and  reckonings  which  had  been  settled  before  the  judges  according  to  law,  they 
did  not  meddle  with  them,  and  tliose  who  do  are  very  different  kind  of  people." 

Count     "Yes,  that  they  are." 

Chris.  "  They  must  be  very  different  or  people  would  not  be  so  bold.  Only 
think  what  they  did.  There  was  one  Annas — ^yes,  Annas  was  his  name — and 
his  wife  after  him,  only  for  telling  one  lie,  they  fell  down  and  died." 

Count.     "  Die  they  indeed  ?    For  only  one  lie  ?  " 

Chris.     "  Yes,  as  true  as  I  am  alive,  and  stimding  here." 

Abi.     "It's  a  fine  thing,  too,  to  know  one's  Bible." 

Chris.  "  I  have  to  thank  my  father,  who  is  dead  and  buried  for  it.  For  the 
rest  he  was,  God  forgive  him,  no  great  things.  lie  ran  through  all  my  mother's 
property  to  the  last  fiirthing, — but  I  could  have  got  over  that,  if  he  had  not 
leagued  himself  so  much  with  Uli,  who  was  hanged.  Such  a  thing  as  that  in- 
jures children  and  children's  chUdren.  But  he  could  read  his  Bible  as  well  as 
any  pastor,  and  made  us  all  learn  too.    He  would  not  excuse  one  of  us." 

Abi.  "  I  have  oflen  wondered  how  he  could  be  so  good-for-nothmg,  when 
he  knew  so  much." 

Count.     "  It  is  very  strange." 

JosL  (A  stranger,  who  happened  to  be  in  the  tavern.)  "  I  can  not  help 
laughing,  neighbors,  at  your  wonder  about  it  If  much  knowledge  could  make 
people  good,  your  attorneys,  and  brokers,  and  bailiffs,  and  magistrates,  with  re- 
spect be  it  spoken,  would  be  always  the  best" 

Count.     "  Ay,  and  so  they  would,  neighbor." 

Jost  "Depend  upon  it,  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  knowing  and 
doing.  He  who  is  for  carrying  on  his  business  by  knowledge  alone,  had  need 
take  care  lest  he  forget  how  to  act" 

Count.     "  Yes,  so  it  is.    A  man  soon  forgets  what  he  does  not  practice." 

Jost.  "  Of  course.  When  a  man  is  in  habits  of  idleness,  he  is  good  for 
nothing.  And  so  it  is  with  those  who,  from  idleness  and  weariness,  get  to  chat- 
tering and  talking.  They  become  good  for  nothing.  Only  attend,  and  you  will 
find  that  the  greatest  part  of  those  fellows  who  have  stories  out  of  the  Bible, 
or  the  newspapers,  and  new  and  old  pamplilets,  constantly  in  their  hands  and 
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mouths,  are  little  better  than  mere  idlers.  If  one  wants  to  talk  with  them 
about  housekeeping,  bringing  up  children,  profit,  or  business,  when  they  should 
give  one  advice  how  to  set  about  this  thing  or  that,  which  is  of  real  use,  thej 
stand  there  like  blockheads,  and  know  nothing,  and  can  tell  nothing.  Only 
where  people  moot,  for  idleness,  in  taverns,  and  at  dances,  and  gossipings  on  Sun- 
days and  hoUdays ;  there  they  show  oflEl  They  tell  of  quack  cures,  and  foolish 
stories  and  tales,  (n  which  there  is  not  a  word  of  truth ;  and  yet  a  whole  room 
full  of  honest  folks  will  sit  listening  for  hours  to  such  a  prating  fellow,  who  tells 
them  one  lie  after  another." 

Abi,  "  By  my  soul,  it  is  as  he  says  1  and,  Christian,  he  has  drawn  thy  father 
to  the  life.  Just  so  we  went  on  with  him.  He  was  as  stupid  as  an  ox  about 
every  thing  relating  to  wood  and  fields,  cattle,  fodder,  ploughing,  and  such  like ; 
and  knew  no  more  about  his  own  business  than  a  sheep.  But  in  the  tavern,  and 
at  parish  meetings,  and  in  the  churchyard,  after  service,  he  spoke  like  a  wise 
man  from  the  East  Sometimes  of  Doctor  Faustus,  sometimes  of  our  Saviour, 
sometimes  of  the  Witch  of  Endor,  or  of  the  one  of  Hirzau,  and  sometimes  of 
bull-fights  at  Maestricht,  or  of  horse-races  at  London.  Stupidly  as  ho  did  it,  and 
evident  as  it  was  that  he  was  telling  them  lies,  people  went  on  willingly  listen- 
ing to  him,  till  he  was  near  being  hanged,  which  did  at  last  hurt  his  credit  as  a 
story-teller." 

Jost     "  It  was  high  time." 

Abi,  "  Yes,  we  were  fools  long  enough;  and  gave  him  many  a  glass  of  wine 
for  pure  lies." 

Jost.  "  To  my  mind  it  would  have  been  better  for  him  if  you  had  never  given 
him  any." 

Abu  "  Indeed,  I  believe  if  we  had  never  given  him  any,  he  would  not  have 
come  so  near  the  gallows.    He  would  have  been  obliged  to  work." 

Jost     "  So  you  see  your  good  will  toward  him  did  him  an  injury." 

Ckmnt     "Yes,  that  it  did." 

Josi,  "  It  is  a  wicked  and  ruinous  thing  to  drag  the  Bible  into  such  idle  tell- 
ing and  hearing  of  profane  stories." 

Leupi,  "  My  fietther  once  beat  me  soundly  for  forgetting,  over  one  of  thcso 
stories,  (I  think  it  was  out  of  the  Bible,)  to  fetch  the  cow  firom  the  pasture." 

Jost.  "  He  was  in  the  right.  To  do  what  is  in  the  Bible  is  our  business,  and 
to  tell  us  about  it  is  the  pastor's.  The  Bible  is  a  command,  a  law ;  what  would 
the  governor  say  to  thee,  if  he  had  sent  a  command  down  to  the  village  that  we 
were  to  cart  something  to  the  castle,  and  thou,  instead  of  going  into  the  wood 
to  get  thy  load,  wert  to  seat  thyself  in  the  tavern,  take  up  the  order  in  thy 
hand,  read  it  aloud,  and,  whilst  thou  wert  sitting  over  thy  glass,  explain  to  thy 
neighbors  what  he  meant  and  wished  for?  "  ' 

Abu  *' What  would  he  say  to  me?  He  would  abuse  me,  and  laugh  at  me, 
and  throw  me  into  prison  for  taking  him  for  a  fool" 

Jost  "And  just  so  much  do  the  people  deserve,  who  read  the  Bible  from  mere 
idleness,  and  that  they  may  be  able  to  tell  stories  out  of  it  at  the  tavern." 

CTiria.  "  Yes,  but  yet  we  must  read  in  it,  to  know  how  to  keep  in  the  right 
way." 

Jost  "  Of  course.  But  those  who  are  always  stopping  at  every  resting-place, 
cad  standing  still  to  talk  at  every  well,  and  finger-post,  and  cross,  which  is  put 
down  to  show  the  way,  are  not  those  who  will  get  on  the  &stest?  " 

Abi.     "But  how  is  this  neighbor?    They  say  one  can  not  pay  too  dear  fop 
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knowlcdjro ;  l)ut  it  seems  to  me  one  may  easily  pay  too  dear  for  knowledge  of 
manv  thinfrs." 

JcM.  "Yes,  indeed  I  "We  alwaj'S  pay  too  dear  for  every  thing  which  keepR 
us  away  from  active  duties  and  business  of  imporlanco.  -We  sliould  seek  to 
gain  infljrmation  that  wo  may  know  liow  to  act,  and  if  people  try  to  know  many 
things,  merely  for  the  sake  of  talking  about  them,  they  will  certainly  avail  them 
nothing. 

"It  is,  with  respect  to  knowledge  and  performance,  as  it  is  in  a  trade.  A  shoe- 
maker, for  instance,  must  work,  that  is  the  first  thing ;  he  must  also  be  able  to 
judge?  of  leather  and  know  how  to  buy  it;  this  is  the  means  by  which  he  can 
carry  on  his  trade  to  advantage ;  and  so  it  is  in  every  thing  else.  Exc-cution 
and  practice  are  the  chief  things  for  all  men ;  knowledge  and  understanding  are 
the  means  by  which  they  can  carry  on  their  business  to  advantage. 

"  But  for  this  purpose  the  knowledge  of  ever}-  man  should  relate  to  what  he  has 
to  do  and  perform,  or  in  other  words  to  his  chief  business." 

Ahi.  "  Now  I  begin  to  see  how  it  is.  "Wlien  a  man  has  his  head  full  of  vari- 
ous and  foreign  affairs,  he  does  not  give  his  mind  to  his  own  business,  and  to 
what  is  of  the  most  importance  to  him." 

Jost.  "  Just  so.  Tlie  thoughts  and  understanding  of  every  man  should  be 
intent  \\\>on  the  things  which  are  of  the  greatest  consequence  to  him.  1  have  no 
meadows  to  be  cultivated  by  irrigation,  therefore  it  is  nothing  to  me  how  people 
manage  to  overflow  them ;  and,  till  I  have  a  wood  of  my  oi^-n,  I  shall  certainly 
take  no  pains  to  know  how  it  may  be  best  taken  care  of  But  my  reservoirs 
for  manure  are  of\en  in  my  thoughts,  because  they  make  my  poor  meadows  rich. 
Every  thing  would  prosper,  if  every  body  were  properly  attentive  to  his  own 
affair.  People  get  plenty  of  knowledge,  soon  enough,  if  they  only  learn  to 
know  things  well;  but  they  never  learn  to  know  them  well,  if  they  do  not  begin 
by  knowing,  and  looking  afler  what  belongs  to  them.  Knowledge  rises  by  de- 
grees from  the  lowest  thing  to  the  highest^  and  we  shall  make  great  progress  in 
our  lives,  if  we  begin  thus ;  but  from  idle  talking,  and  stories,  and  foolish  dreams 
of  things  in  the  clouds,  or  in  the  moon,  people  leam  only  to  become  good  for 
nothing." 

AU.     "They  begin  to  leam  that,  even  at  school." 

During  the  whole  of  this  conversation,  the  bailiff  stood  by  the  fire,  stared  into 
it,  wanned  himself,  scarcely  listened  to  any  thing,  and  joined  seldom,  and  with- 
out any  connection,  in  what  they  were  saying.  He  forgot  the  vnne  in  his  ab- 
straction, and  therefore  it  was  that  the  conversation  between  Abi  and  tlio 
stranger  had  lasted  so  long.  Perhaps,  too,  ho  was  not  willing  to  express  hia 
vexation  till  the  stranger  had  finished  his  glass  and  left  them. 

Then  at  last  he  beg^  all  at  once,  as  if,  during  his  long  silence,  he  had  been 
learning  it  off  by  heart 

"  The  pastor  is  always  talking  about  oppressing  the  poor.  If  what  he  calls  op- 
pressing the  poor  were  done  by  nobody,  the  devil  take  me  if  tliere  would  be  any 
poor  in  the  world.  But  when  I  look  around  me,  from  the  prince  to  the  night- 
watchman,  from  the  first  council  in  the  land  to  the  lowest  parish  meeting,  every 
one  seeks  his  own  profit,  and  presses  against  whatever  comes  in  his  way.  Tlie 
late  pastor  sold  wine,  as  I  do,  and  took  hay,  and  com,  and  oats,  in  payment  for 
it,  as  much  as  I  do.  Throughout  the  world  every  one  oppresses  his  inferiors, 
and  I  am  obhged  to  submit  to  oppression  in  my  turn.  Whoever  has  any  tiling, 
or  wishes  to  have  any  tiling,  must  oppress,  or  he  will  lose  what  is  his  own,  and 
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become  a  beg^gar.  If  the  pastor  knew  the  poor  as  well  as  I  do,  he  would  not 
trouble  himself  so  much  about  them ;  but  it  is  not  for  the  sake  of  the  poor.  AU 
he  wants  is  to  find  fiiult,  and  lead  the  people  to  judge  one  another  wrongftillj. 
The  poor  are  a  good-for-nothing  set:  if  I  wanted  ten  rogues  I  could  soon  find 
eleven  amongst  the  poor.  I  wish  people  would  bring  mo  mj  income  regularlj 
home  every  quarter-day,  I  would  soon  leam  to  receive  it  piously  and  devoutly. 
But  in  my  business,  in  a  tavern  and  in  poor  cottages,  where  every  farthing  must 
be  forced  out,  and  one  is  plagued  at  every  turn,  it  is  a  very  different  thing.  I 
would  lay  a  wager  that  any  landlord,  who  would  act  considerately  and  com- 
passionately toward  day-laborers  and  poor  people,  would  soon  lose  all  he  had. 
They  are  rogues  every  one." 

Thus  spoke  the  bailiff,  and  perverted  the  voice  of  his  conscience,  which  made 
him  uneasy,  and  told  him  that  the  pastor  was  right,  and  that  he  was  the  man 
who  oppressed  all  the  poor  of  the  village,  even  until  the  blood  started  under 
their  nails. 

But,  however  he  reasoned  to  himself,  he  was  not  at  rest  Anxiety  and  care 
visibly  tormented  him.    lie  paced  uneasily  up  and  down  the  room. 

At  lost  he  said:  "I  am  so  angry  about  the  pastor^s  sermon,  that  I  know  not 
what  to  do,  and  I  am  not  well  Are  you  cold,  neighbors?  I  have  been  as  cold 
as  ice,  ever  since  I  came  home." 

"No,"  answered  the  neighbors,  "it  is  not  cold;  but  everybody  saw  at 
church  that  thou  wert  not  well,  thou  wert  so  deadly  pale." 

Bailiff.  "  Did  every  body  see  it  at  church  ?  I  was  indeed  strangely  ill  1 — ^I 
am  very  feverish — and  so  faint — ^I  must  drink  something.  We  will  go  into  the 
back  room,  during  service-time." 

CnAPTER  XLI. — ^A  CnUBCHWARDEN  INFORMS  THE  PASTOR  OF  IMPROPER  CONDUCT. 

But  a  churchwarden,  who  lived  in  the  same  street  with  the  baOifl|  and  had 
seen  Abi,  Christian,  and  the  other  fellows  go  into  the  tavern,  between  the  ser- 
vices, WAS  angry  in  his  heart,  and  thought  at  that  moment  of  the  oath  he  had 
taken  to  look  after  all  improper  and  profane  conduct,  and  to  inform  the  pastor 
of  it.  And  the  churchwarden  set  a  man,  he  could'  depend  upon,  to  watch  the 
fellows,  and  see  whether  they  went  out  of  the  tavern  again  before  service. 

It  was  now  nearly  time  for  the  bell  to  ring,  and,  as  nobody  came  out,  he  went 
to  the  pastor,  and  told  him  what  he  had  seen,  and  that  he  had  set  Samuel  Treu 
to  watch  them. 

The  pastor  was  troubled  by  this  intelligence,  sighed  to  himself  and  said 
little. 

Tlie  churchwarden  thought  he  was  studying  his  sermon,  and  spoke  less  than 
usual  over  his  glass  of  wine. 

At  lust,  as  the  pastor  was  preparing  to  go  into  the  church,  Samuel  came,  and 
the  churchwarden  said  to  him : 

"  Thou  canst  tell  the  honorable  Herr  Pastor,  tliyselfj  all  about  it" 

Then  Samuel  said :  "  May  heaven  bless  you,  honorable  Herr  Pastor,  sir." 

The  pastor  thanked  him,  and  said :  "Are  these  people  not  gone  home  yet  ?  " 

Samud.  "  No,  sir  1  I  have  kept  in  sight  of  the  tavern  ever  since  the  elder 
told  me  to  watch,  and  nobody  has  left  the  house,  except  the  baUiff  *s  wife,  who 
is  gone  to  diurch." 

Pastor.    "And  thou  art  quite  certain  that  they  are  all  still  in  the  tavern  7  " 

Sam.    '*  Yei»  sir,  I  am  sore  of  it'* 
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Churchwarden.    ''  Your  reverence  sees  that  I  was  not  mistakeD,  and  that  it 
was  my  duty  to  let  you  know  of  it" 

Pastor.  "  It  is  a  groat  pity  that  such  things  should  take  up  any  one*8  time 
and  thoughts  on  a  Sahbath  day." 

Churchwarden.  "  We  have  only  done  what  was  our  duty,  please  your  reT- 
erence." 

Pastor.  '*  I  know  it,  and  I  thank  you  for  your  watchfulneas.  But^  nei^hbors^ 
take  care  that,  for  the  sake  of  a  trifling  duty,  you  do  not  forget  one  of  more  dif- 
ficulty and  importance.  To  watch  over  ourselves,  and  over  our  own  hearts,  is 
our  first  and  most  important  duty.  Therefore  it  is  always  unfortunate  when 
such  evil  deeds  distract  a  man's  thoughts." 

After  a  while,  he  added:  ''Nol  such  shameful  disorder  must  no  longer  be 
endured — ^forbearance  only  increases  it" 

And  he  then  went  with  the  men  into  the  church. 

Chapter  xui. — an  addition  to  thb  morning's  dibcousse. 

As  he  was  reading  the  account  of  our  Saviour's  sufierings,  he  came  to  thefle 
words: — 

"And  when  Judas  had  taken  the  sop,  Satan  entered  into  his  heart" 

And  he  discoursed  to  his  people  upon  the  whole  history  of  the  traitor ;  and 
his  feelings  were  so  strongly  excited,  tliat  he  struck  the  cushion,  vehemently, 
with  his  hand,  which  he  had  not  done  for  years  before. 

And  he  said  that  all  those  who,  as  soon  as  they  went  out  firom  the  Lord's  sup- 
per, ran  off  to  drinking  and  gaming,  were  not  a  jot  better  than  Judas,  and  would 
come  to  the  same  end. 

And  the  congregation  began  to  wonder,  and  consider,  what  could  be  the 
meaning  of  this  great  indignation  of  the  pastor. 

People  began  to  lay  their  heads  together ;  and  a  murmur  went  round  that  the 
bailifif  had  his  house  full  of  his  associates. 

And  all  the  people  began  to  turn  their  eyes  toward  his  empty  seat,  and  toward 
his  wife. 

She  observed  it — trembled — cast  down  her  eyes— durst  not  look  any  body  in 
the  face ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  singing  began,  made  her  way  out  of  the  church. 

When  she  did  that,  the  excitement  grew  still  greater,  and  some  pointed  at  her 
with  their  fingers ;  some  women  even  stood  up  on  the  furthest  benches  on  the 
women's  side  to  see  her,  and  there  was  so  much  disturbance  that  the  winging 
went  wrong. 

Chapter  xliil — the  countrymen  in  the  tavern  are  disturbed. 

She  ran  home  as  fast  as  she  could ;  and,  when  she  entered  the  room,  she  threw 

the  prayer-book,  in  a  rage,  amongst  the  glasses  and  jugs,  and  burst  into  a  violent 

fit  of  crying. 
The  baihff,  and  the  neighbors,  inquired  what  was  the  matter 
Wife.     "  I  'U  soon  let  you  know  that.    It 's  a  shame  for  you  to  be  drinking  here 

on  the  Sabbath  day." 
Bailiff.     "  Is  that  all  ?    Then  there  is  not  much  amiss." 
Men.     "And  it  is  the  first  time  it  ever  made  you  cry." 
Bailiff.    ^'I  thought,  to  be  sure,  thou  hadst  lost  thy  purse,  at  the  least** 
Wife.     "  Do  n't  bo  talking  thy  nonsense  now.    If  thou  hadat  been  at  church, 

thou  wouldst  not  be  so  ready  with  it." 
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BaOi^.    "  What  is  the  matter  then  ?    Do  n't  make  such  a  blubbering,  but  tell 


ug." 


Wife.  "  The  pastor  must  have  got  to  know  that  these  fellows  of  thine  were 
drinking  here  during  service-time." 

Bailiff,     "That  would  be  a  cursed  business,  indeed.** 

Wife.     "  He  knows  it,  to  a  certainty." 

Baaiff.     "  What  Satan  could  tell  him  of  it  just  now  ?  " 

Wife.  "  What  Satan,  thou  simpleton?  They  come  here  smoking  their  pipes 
along  the  street,  instead  of  by  the  back  way ;  and  so  pass  close  by  the  elder's 
house.  It  is  impossible  to  tell  thee  in  what  a  way  the  pastor  has  been  talking, 
and  all  the  people  have  been  pointing  at  me  with  their  fingers." 

Bailiff.     "  This  is  a  damned  trick  that  some  Satan  has  been  playing  me." 

Wife.  "  Why  must  you  come  just  to-day,  you  drunken  hounds? — ^you  knew 
well  enough  that  it  was  not  right" 

Men.     "  It  is  not  our  fault    He  sent  for  us." 

Wife.     "Did  he?" 

Men.     "  Ay,  that  he  did." 

Bailiff.     "  I  was  in  such  a  strange  way,  I  could  not  bear  to  be  alone." 

Wife.  "  Well,  it  is  no  matter  how  it  was.  But,  neighbors,  go,  as  quickly  as 
you  can,  through  the  back  door,  home ;  and  take  care  that  the  people,  as  they 
come  out  of  the  church,  may  find  every  one  of  you  at  his  own  door — and  so  you 
may  put  a  cloak  over  the  thing.  They  have  not  yet  quite  finished  the  hymn, 
but  go  directly.    It  is  high  time." 

Bailiff.     "  Yes ;  away  with  you.    It  is  weU  advised." 

The  men  went,  and  the  bailiff's  wife  told  him  that  the  pastor  had  preached 
about  Judas,  how  the  devil  had  entered  into  his  heart,  how  he  had  hanged  him- 
self;— and  how  those  who  went  fh)m  the  Lord's  supper  to  drink  and  game  would 
come  to  a  like  end." 

"  He  was  so  earnest,"  said  the  woman,  "  that  he  struck  the  cushion  with  his 
fist,  and  I  turned  quite  sick  and  faint" 

The  bailiff  was  so  much  terrified  by  this  account  that  it  struck  him  dumb, 
and  ho  could  not  utter  a  word ;  and  heavy  g^ans  escaped  firom  the  proud  man, 
who  had  not  been  heard  to  utter  such  for  years. 

His  wife  asked  him,  repeatedly,  why  he  groaned  in  such  a  manner? 

He  answered  her  not  a  word;  but  more  tBan  once  he  muttered  to  himself: 
"  What  is  to  be  the  end  of  tliis?  what  will  become  of  me?  " 

He  paced  up  and  down  the  room  in  this  way  for  a  long  time,  and  at  last  said 
to  his  wife :  "  Get  me  a  cooling  powder  fi'om  the  barber's ;  my  blood  is  in  a  fever, 
and  oppresses  me.  I  will  be  bled  to-morrow,  if  the  medicine  does  not  remove 
it" 

His  wife  fetched  him  the  powder;  he  took  it,  and,  after  awhile,  became 
easier. 

ChAPTSB  XLIY. — ^DESCRIPTION  OF  A  WICKED  MAN'S  TEEUNOS  DURIirO  CHS 

SACRAMENT. 

Then  he  told  his  wife  how  in  the  morning  he  had  gone  with  right  feelings  to 
church,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  service  had  prayed  to  Grod  to  forgive  his 
sins ;  but  that  the  pastor's  discourse  had  driven  him  mad,  he  had  not  had  one 
good  thought  since,  and  dreadful  and  horrible  things  had  occurred  to  him  during 
the  sacrament     "  From  the  beginning  to  the  end,"  said  he  to  his  wife,  "  I  could 
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not  utter  a  single  prayer.  My  heart  was  like  a  stone ;  and  when  the  pastor  gare 
me  the  bread,  he  looked  at  me  in  a  way  I  can  not  describe.  No,  it  is  impossible 
to  give  an  idea  of  it ;  but  I  shall  never  forget  it.  When  a  judge  condemns  a 
poor  sinner  to  the  wheel,  or  the  flumes,  and  breaks  his  rod  of  office  over  him,  he 
does  not  look  at  him  in  such  a  way.  I  can  never  forgot  how  he  looked  at  me. 
A  cold  sweat  ran  down  my  face ;  and  my  hands  trembled  as  I  took  tlie  bread 
from  him. 

*'And  when  I  had  eaten  it,  a  furious,  horrible  rage  against  the  pastor  took  pos- 
session of  me,  so  that  I  gnashed  with  my  teeth,  and  durst  not  look  round  me. 

"  Wife  1  one  dreadful  idea  after  another  came  into  my  mind,  and  terrified  me 
like  a  thunderbolt ;  but  I  could  not  get  rid  of  them. 

"  I  shuddered  at  the  altar,  so  that  I  could  not  hold  the  cup  &st ;  and  then 
came  Joseph,  with  his  torn  boots,  and  threw  down  his  rogue's  eyes  when  he  saw 
me.  And  my  three  crowns  1 — 0,  how  I  shuddered  at  the  thought  of  my  three 
crowns. 

"Then  came  Gertrude,  who  raised  her  eyes  to  heaven,  and  then  fixed  them 
on  the  cup,  as  if  she  had  not  seen  me,  as  if  I  had  not  been  there.  She  hates 
me,  and  curses  me,  and  wishes  to  ruin  me ;  and  yet  she  could  behave  as  if  she 
did  not  see  me,  as  if  I  had  not  been  there. 

"  Then  came  the  mason,  and  looked  so  sorrowfully  at  mo,  as  if  he  would  have 
said,  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart :  *  Forgive  me,  bailiff.'  lie,  who  woidd  bring 
me  to  the  gallows,  if  he  could. 

"Then  came  Shaben  Michel,  as  pale  and  frightened  as  myself)  and  trembling 
as  much.     Think,  wife,  what  a  state  all  this  put  me  into. 

"  I  was  afraid  Hans  AVust  would  be  coming  too ;  I  could  not  have  stood  tliat — 
the  cup  would  certainly  have  fallen  out  of  my  hand,  and  I  should  have  dropped 
upon  the  ground.  As  it  was,  I  could  scarcely  keep  upon  my  feet ;  and,  when  I 
got  back  to  my  seat,  all  my  limbs  shook,  so  that  when  they  were  singing  I 
could  not  hold  the  book. 

"And  all  the  time  I  kept  thinking — 'Amer,  Amer  is  at  the  bottom  of  all 
this  I '  and  anger,  fury,  and  revenge  raged  in  my  heart  the  whole  time.  A  thing 
I  had  never  thought  of  in  my  life  came  into  my  head  during  the  sacrament.  I 
dare  scarcely  tell  thee  what  it  was.  I  am  frightened  when  I  only  think  of  it. 
It  came  into  my  head  to  tlirow  his  great  landmark,  on  the  lull,  down  the  preci- 
pice.    Nobody  knows  of  the  landmark  but  mysel£"  , 

Chapter  xlv. — the  bailiff's  wife  tells  her  hxtsband  some  weiohtt 

truths,  but  many  years  too  late. 

The  bailiff's  ai>eech  alarmed  his  wife,  but  she  knew  not  what  to  say,  and  was 

sUent  whilst  he  spoke. 

Neither  of  them  said  any  thing  more  for  some  time.     At  last  the  wife  began, 

and  said  to  him:  "  I  am  very  uneasy  on  account  of  what  thou  hast  been  saying. 

Thou  must  give  up  these  companions  of  thine.     This  business  can  not  end  well, 

and  we  are  growing  old." 

Bailiff.     "  Thou  art  right  enough  there.     But  it  is  not  so  easy  to  do  it." 
Wife.     "  Easy  or  not,  it  must  be  done.     Thou  must  get  rid  of  them." 
Bailiff.     "  Thou  knowest  well  enough  how  I  am  tied  to  them,  and  what  they 

know  about  me." 

Wife.     "  Thou  knowest  still  more  about  them.     They  are  a  parcel  of  rogues, 

and  dare  not  peach.    Thou  must  get  rid  of  them." 
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Tlie  bailiff  groaned,  and  bis  wife  continued: — 

"They  ait  eating  and  drinking  hero  constantly,  and  pay  thee  nothing;  and 
when  thou  art  intoxicated  they  can  persuade  thee  to  any  thing.  Only  think 
how  Joseph  tricked  thee  last  night  I  wanted  to  advise  thee  for  thy  good,  and 
pretty  troatment  I  got  for  my  pains.  And,  moreover,  since  yesterday  two 
crowns*  more  have  walked  out  of  thy  waistcoat  pocket,  without  being  so  much 
as  set  down.  How  long  can  this  last?  If  thou  wilt  only  reckon  up  how 
much  thou  hast  spent  over  thy  misdeeds,  thou  wilt  find  that  thou  hast  lost  by 
them  every  way.  And  yet  thou  goest  on  still  with  these  people ;  and  many  a 
time  and  ofl  it  is  for  tlie  sake  of  nothing  in  the  world  but  thy  godless  pride. 
Sometimes  thou  wilt  have  one  of  these  houuds  to  say  something  for  thee,  and 
then  another  must  hold  his  tongue  fur  thee;  and  so  they  come  and  eat  and  drink 
at  thy  cost,  and,  for  their  gratitude,  they  are  ready  at  the  first  turn  to  ruin  and 
betray  thee. 

"  Formerly,  indeed,  when  they  feared  thee  like  a  drawn  sword,  thou  couldst 
keep  these  fellows  in  order ;  but  now  thou  art  their  master  no  longer,  and  depend 
upon  it,  thou  art  a  lost  man  in  thy  old  age,  if  thou  dost  not  look  sharply  afler 
them.  Wo  are  in  as  slipper}*^  a  situation  as  can  well  be.  The  moment  thou 
tumest  thy  back,  the  lads  begin  laughing  and  talking,  and  will  not  do  a  stroke 
of  work,  nor  any  thing  but  drink."     So  said  the  wife. 

The  bailiff  answered  her  not  a  word,  but  sat  staring  at  her,  without  speaking, 
whilst  she  spoke.  At  last  he  got  up,  and  went  into  the  garden,  and  from  the 
garden  into  his  meadow,  and  then  into  the  stables.  Trouble  and  anxiety  fol- 
lowed him  every  where ;  but  he  stood  still  for  a  while  in  tlie  stables,  and  rea- 
soned thus  with  himself: — 

Chapter  xlvl — soliloquy  op  a  man  wuosb  thoughts  unhappily  lead 

HIM  too  far. 

""What  my  wife  says  is  but  too  true;  but  what  can  I  do?  I  can  not  help 
it;  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  escape  out  of  this  net."  So  said  the  bailiff,  and 
again  cursed  Amor,  as  if  he  had  been  the  cause  of  his  getting  into  all  these  dif- 
ficulties ;  and  then  abused  the  pastor  fur  driving  him  mad  at  church.  Then  ho 
recurred  again  to  the  landmark,  and  said :  "  I  will  not  touch  the  cursed  .stone ; 
but  if  any  one  did  remove  it  the  squire  would  lose  tlie  third  |)art  of  his  wocxl. 
It  is  clear  enough,  that  the  eighth  and  ninth  government  landmark  would  cut 
throufih  his  property  in  a  straight  hne.  But  heaven  forbid  tliat  I  should  rmuovo 
a  landniurk  I " 

Then  he  began  again:  "  Suppose  afier  all  it  should  be  no  true  landmark.  It 
hes  there,  as  if  it  had  been  since  the  fiood,  and  has  neither  a  letter  nor  a  hgure 
upon  it." 

Then  he  went  again  into  the  house,  took  down  his  account  book — adtled  it 
up-^wroto  in  it — ^blotted  it — separated  his  papers,  and  laid  them  back  ligain — 
forgot  what  he  had  read — looked  up  again  what  he  had  written — then  put  the 
book  into  the  chest — walked  up  and  down  the  room,  and  kept  thinking  and 
talking  to  himself  of  "  a  landmark  without  a  letter  or  a  figure  upon  it.  Tliero 
is  not  such  another  to  be  found  any  wlierel  What  an  idea  is  come  into  my 
hcadl  Some  ancestor  of  the  family  may  have  made  an  inroad  into  the  govern- 
ment wood,  and  suppase  this  stone  were  of  his  placing  I     By  G ,  it  must  be 

8f)\  It  is  the  most  unaccountable  bend  in  the  whole  government  l)o;nul.iry. 
For  six  miles  it  goes  in  a  straight  lino  till  it  comes  here,  and  the  stone  has  no 
mark  upon  it,  and  tliere  is  no  trench  of  scparatioiL 
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"If  the  wood  really  belongrs  to  the  government,  I  should  be  doing  nothing 
wrong.     It  would  be  only  my  duty  to  the  government.     But  if  I  should  be  mi** 
taken  1     No,  I  will  not  touch  the  stone.     I  should  have  to  dig  it  up  and  to  roll 
it,  on  some  dark  night,  to  the  distance  of  a  stone's  throw  over  the  level  part  to 
the  precipice;  and  it  is  a  great  weight.     It  will  not  fall  down  like  a  stream  of 
water.     By  day  every  stroke  of  the  mattock  would  be  heard,  it  is  so  near  the 
highway ;  and  at  night — I  dare  not  venture.     I  should  start  at  erery  sound.    Jf 
a  badger  came  by,  or  a  deer  sprang  up,  I  could  not  go  on  with  the  work.     And 
who  knows  whether  really  a  goblin  might  not  catch  me  while  I  was  doing  it? 
It  is  not  safe  around  the  landmark  in  the  night ;  I  had  better  let  it  alone  I  " 

After  a  while  he  began  again :  "  To  think  that  there  are  so  many  folks  who 
don't  believe  either  in  hell  or  in  spirits  1  The  old  attorney  did  not  believes 
word  of  thorn,  nor  did  the  pastor's  assistant.  By  heaven,  it  is  impossible  that 
he  could  believe  in  any  thing.  And  the  attorney  has  told  me  plainly,  a  hundred 
times,  that,  when  I  was  once  dead,  it  would  bo  all  the  same  with  me  as  with  my 
dog  or  horse.  This  was  his  belief]  and  he  was  afraid  of  nothing,  and  did  what 
he  would.  Suppose  he  were  to  prove  right  I  If  I  could  believe  it,  if  I  could 
hope  it,  if  I  could  be  assured  in  my  heart  that  it  was  so,  the  first  time  Amer  went 
out  to  hunt,  I  would  hide  myself  Ijehind  a  tree  and  shoot  him  dead.  I  would 
bum  the  pastor's  house — but  it  is  to  no  purpose  talking.     I  can  not  believe  it ; 

1  dare  not  hope  it.  It  is  not  true ;  and  they  are  fools,  mistaken  fools,  who  think 
so!  There  must  bo  a  Godl  There  certainly  must  be  a  God!  Landmark! 
Landmark  I     I  will  not  remove  thee  I " 

So  saying  the  man  trembled,  but  could  not  drive  the  thought  out  of  his  head. 
He  shuddered  with  horror !  He  sought  to  escape  from  himself;  walked  up  the 
street,  joined  the  first  neighbor  he  met  with,  and  talked  to  him  about  the  weath- 
er, the  wind,  and  the  snails  which  had  injured  the  rye  harvest  for  some  years 
past. 

After  some  time  he  returned  home  with  a  couple  of  thirsty  fellows,  to  whona 
he  gave  something  to  drink,  that  they  might  stay  with  him.  Then  he  took  an- 
other cooling  powder,  and  so  got  over  the  Sunday. 

CUAPTER  XLVII. — D03ifK8TIC   HAPPINESS  ON  THE  SABBATH  DAT. 

And  now  I  leave  the  bouse  of  wickedness  for  a  time.  It  has  sickened  my 
heart  to  dwell  upon  its  horrors.  Now  I  leave  them  for  a  time,  and  my  spirit  is 
lightened  and  I  breathe  freely  again.  I  approach  once  more  the  cottage  *where 
human  virtue  dwells. 

In  the  morning,  after  Leonard  and  his  wife  were  gone  to  church,  the  children 
sat  quietly  and  thoughtfully  together  in  the  house,  said  their  prayers,  sang  and 
said  over  what  they  had  learned  in  the  week ;  for  they  always  bad  to  repeat  it 
to  Gertrude  every  Sunday  evening. 

Lise,  the  eldest,  had  the  care  of  her  little  brother  during  service  time.  She 
had  to  take  him  up,  dress  him,  and  give  him  his  porridge;  and  this  was  always 
Lise^s  greatest  Sunday  treat ;  for,  when  she  was  looking  after  and  feeding  the 
child,  she  fancied  herself  a  woman.  You  should  have  seen  how  she  played  the 
part  of  mother,  imitated  her,  fondled  the  baby  in  her  arms,  and  nodded  and 
smiled  to  it ;  and  how  the  little  one  smiled  again,  held  out  its  hands,  and  kicked 
with  its  little  feet^  and  how  it  caught  hold  of  Lise's  cap,  or  her  hair,  or  her  nose, 
and  pointed  to  the  smart  Sunday  handkerchief  on  her  neck,  and  called  out,  ha ! 
ha!  and  then  how  Nicholas  and  Annoli  answered  it,  ha!  ha!  whilst  the  little 
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one  turned  its  head  round,  to  see  where  the  voico  came  fWnn,  spied  out  Nicholas 
and  laughed  at  him ;  and  then  how  Nicholas  sprang  up  to  kiss  and  fondle  his 
little  brother;  and  how  Lise  then  would  have  the  preference,  and  insisted  upon 
it  that  the  little  darling  was  laughing  at  her;  and  how  carefully  she  looked  after 
it,  anticipated  all  its  wants,  played  with  it,  and  tossed  it  up  toward  the  ceiling, 
and  then  carefully  let  it  down  again  almost  to  touch  the  ground;  how  the  baby 
laughed  and  crowed  with  delight,  whilst  she  held  it  up  to  the  looking-glass,  that 
it  might  push  its  little  hands  and  face  against  it;  and  how  at  last  it  caught  a 
sight  of  its  mother  in  the  street,  and  crowed  and  clapped  its  hands,  and  almost 
sprang  out  of  Lise^s  arms. 

Such  were  the  delights  of  Leonard's  children  on  a  Sunday  or  a  feast  day ;  and 
such  delights  of  good  children  are  acceptable  in  the  sight  of  their  God.  He 
looks  down  with  complacency  upon  the  innocence  of  children,  when  they  are 
enjoying  existence ;  and,  if  they  continue  good  and  obedient,  he  will  bless  them, 
that  it  may  be  well  with  them  to  the  end  of  their  liyes. 

Gertrude  was  satisfied  with  her  children,  for  they  had  done  every  thing  as 
they  had  been  told. 

It  is  the  greatest  happiness  of  good  children  to  know  that  they  have  given 
satisfaction  to  their  father  and  mother. 

Gertrude's  children  had  this  happiness.  They  dimbecT  their  parents'  knees, 
jumped  first  into  the  arms  of  one,  and  then  of  the  other,  and  clasped  their  little 
arms  round  their  necks.  ' 

This  was  the  luxury  in  which  Leonard  and  Gertrude  indulged  on  the  Lord's 
day.  Ever  since  she  became  a  mother,  it  had  been  Gertrude's  Sunday  delight 
to  rejoice  over  her  children,  and  over  their  tender  affection  for  their  father  and 
mother. 

Leonard  sighed  this  day,  when  he  thought  how  often  he  had  deprived  himself 
of  such  pleasures. 

Domestic  happiness  is  the  sweetest  enjoyment  of  man  upon  earth ;  and  the 
rejoicing  of  parents  over  their  children  is  the  holiest  of  human  joys.  It  purifies 
and  liallows  the  heart,  and  raises  it  toward  the  heavenly  Father  of  alL  There- 
fore the  Lord  blesses  the  tears  of  delight  which  flow  firom  such  feelings,  and 
richly  repays  every  act  of  parental  watchf\ilness  and  kindness. 

But  the  ungodly  man,  who  cares  not  for  his  children,  and  to  whom  they  are  a 
trouble  and  a  burthen — the  ungodly  man,  who  flies  firom  them  on  the  week  day, 
and  conceals  himself  from  them  on  the  Sabbath ;  who  escapes  from  their  inno- 
cent enjoyment,  and  finds  no  pleasure  in  them  till  they  are  corrupted  by  the 
world,  and  become  like  himself— this  man  throws  away  fix)m  him  the  best  bless- 
ing of  life.  He  will  not  in  his  old  age  rejoice  in  his  children,  nor  derive  any 
oomfort  from  thenL 

On  the  Sabbath  days  Leonard  and  Gertrude,  in  the  joy  of  their  hearts  spoke 
to  their  children  of  the  goodness  of  their  God,  and  of  the  compassion  of  their 
Saviour. 

The  children  listened  silently  and  attentively,  and  the  hour  of  noon  passed 
swiftly  and  happily  away. 

Then  the  bells  began  to  ring,  and  Leonard  and  Gertrude  went  again  to 
church. 

On  their  way  they  passed  by  the  bailifi''s  house,  and  Leonard  said  to  Ger- 
trude :  "  The  bailifi*  looked  shockingly  this  morning.  I  never  in  my  life  saw 
him  look  so  before.    The  sweat  dropped  from  his  forehead  as  he  assisted  at  the 
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fiacrainent    Didst  thou  not  notioe  it,  Gertnxdo?    I  perceived  that  he  trembled 
when  he  gave  me  the  cup." 

"I  did  not  notice  it,"  said  Gertrude. 

Leonard.  *'  I  was  quite  disturbed  to  see  the  man  in  such  a  state.  It  I  durst, 
I  would  have  asked  him  to  forgive  me ;  and  if  I  could  in  any  waj  show  him 
that  I  wish  him  no  ill,  1  would  do  it  gladly." 

Geiirude,  "  May  God  reward  thee  for  thy  kind  heart,  Leonard.  It  will  be 
right  to  do  so,  whenever  thou  hast  an  opportunity.  But  Rudi^s  poor  children, 
and  many  others,  cry  out  for  vengeance  against  this  man,  and  he  will  not  be  able 
to  escape." 

Leon.  "  I  am  quite  grieved  to  see  him  so  very  unhappy.  I  have  perceived, 
for  a  long  time  past,  amidst  all  the  noisy  mernment  of  his  house,  that  some 
anxiety  preyed  upon  him  constantly." 

Ger.  "  My  dear  husband,  whoever  departs  from  a  quiet,  holy  life  can  never 
be  really  happy." 

Leon.  "  If  I  ever  in  my  life  saw  any  thing  clearly,  it  was  this :  that  however 
the  bailiff's  followers,  whom  ho  liad  about  him  in  the  house,  might  help  him  in 
the  way  of  assistance,  or  advice,  or  cheating,  or  violence,  they  never  procured 
for  him  a  single  hour  of  contentment  and  ease." 

As  they  were  thus^^nversing,  they  arrived  at  church,  and  were  there  very 
much  moved  by  the  great  earnestness  with  which  the  pastor  discoursed  upon 
the  character  of  the  traitor. 

CUAPTER  XLVUI. — SOME  OBSERVATIONS  UPON  BIN. 

Gertrude,  amongst  the  rest,  had  heard  what  was  said,  in  the  women *8  seats, 
about  the  bailiff's  house  being  again  full  of  his  people,  and  after  church  she  told 
Leonard  of  it.  lie  answered :  "  I  can  scarcely  believe  it,  during  church  time, 
and  on  a  Sunday." 

(rerij-ude.  "  It  is  indeed  very  sad  But  the  entanglements  of  an  ungodly 
life  lead  to  all,  even  the  most  fearful  wickedness.  I  shall  never  forget  the 
description  our  late  pastor  gave  us  of  sin,  the  last  time  we  received  the  sacra- 
ment  from  him.  lie  compared  it  to  a  lake,  which  from  continual  rains  over> 
flowed  its  banks.  The  swelling  of  the  lake,  said  he,  is  imperceptible,  but  it  in- 
creases every  day  and  hour,  and  rises  higher  and  higher,  and  the  danger  is  as 
great  as  if  it  overflowed  violently  with  a  sudden  storm. 

"  Therefore  the  experienced  and  prudent  examine,  in  the  beginning,  all  the 
dams  and  embankments,  to  see  whether  thoy  are  in  a  fit  condition  to  resist  the 
force  of  the  waters.  But  the  inexperienced  and  imprudent  pay  no  attention  to 
the  rising  of  the  lake,  till  the  dams  are  bui-st,  and  the  fields  and  pastures  laid 
waste,  and  till  the  alarm  bell  warns  all  in  the  country  to  save  themselves  from 
the  devastation.    It  is  thus,  said  he,  with  sin  and  the  ruin  which  it  occasions. 

"  I  am  not  yet  old,  but  I  have  already  observed,  a  hundred  times,  that  the  good 
pastor  was  right,  and  that  every  one  who  persists  in  the  habitual  commission  of 
any  one  sin,  hardens  his  heart,  so  that  he  no  longer  perceives  the  increase  of  its 
wickedness,  till  destruction  and  horror  awaken  him  out  of  his  sleep." 

Chapter  xlix. — the  character  and  education  op  children. 

Conversing  in  this  manner,  they  returned  to  their  own  cottape. 

The  children  ran  down  the  steps  to  meet  their  father  and  mother,  and  called 
out:  "0,  come,  pray  come,  mother!  wo  want  to  repeat  what  we  leanad  Wt 
week,  that  we  may  be  ready  directly." 
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Chrtrwk.  "Why  are  you  in  such  haste,  my  loves'?  What  need  is  there  for 
it?" 

Children.  "  0,  when  we  have  repeated,  mother,  you  know  what  we  may  do 
then  with  our  afternoon  bread.  You  know,  mother,  what  you  promised  yes- 
terday." 

Mother.  "  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  hear  whether  you  can  say  what  you  have 
learned." 

Chil.    "But  then  we  may  do  it  afterward,  mother  1  may  we  not?  " 

Mother.     "  Yes,  if  you  are  perfect" 

The  children  wore  in  groat  delight,  and  immediately  repeated  what  they  had 
learned,  verj'  perfectly. 

Then  the  mother  gave  them  their  pieces  of  bread  and  two  bowls  of  milk,  firom 
which  she  had  not  taken  the  cream,  because  it  was  Sunday. 

She  then  took  tlie  baby  in  her  arms,  and  rejoiced  in  her  heart  to  hear  the 
children  laying  their  plans,  and  telling  each  other  how  they  would  give  their 
bread.  Not  one  of  them  ate  a  mouthful  of  it,  not  one  of  them  dipped  a  morsel 
into  the  milk,  but  each  rejoiced  over  his  piece,  showed  it  to  the  others,  and 
maintained  that  it  was  the  largest  share. 

The  milk  was  soon  finislied,  but  the  bread  was  all  l^iog  by  the  mother. 
Nicholas  crept  up  to  her,  took  her  hand,  and  said:  "You  will  give  me  a  piece 
of  bread  for  myself  too,  mother?  " 

Mother.     "  Thou  hast  got  it  already,  Nicholas." 

Nicholas.     "  Yes ;  but  that  is  what  I  must  give  to  BudelL" 

Mother.  "  I  did  not  bid  thee  give  it  to  him ;  thou  mayst  eat  it  thyself)  if  thou 
wilt" 

Nich.  "  No,  I  will  not  eat  it ;  but  will  you  not  give  me  another  piece  for  my- 
self) mother?" 

Mother.     "  No,  certainly  not" 

Nich.    "  Why  not,  mother  ?  " 

Mother.  "  That  thou  mayst  not  fancy  that  people  should  begin  to  think  of 
the  poor,  only  when  they  are  satisfied,  and  have  eaten  aa  much  as  they  can." 

Nich.     "  Is  that  the  reason,  mother?  " 

Mother.     "Wilt  thou  now  g^ive  him  the  whole?  " 

NicK  "  0,  yes,  to  be  sure  I  will,  mother.  I  know  he  is  terribly  hungry,  and 
we  shall  eat  again  at  six  o'clock." 

Mother,     "And,  Nicholas,  I  think  Budeli  will  get  nothing  then." 

Nich.     "No,  indeed,  mother;  he  will  have  no  supper." 

Mother.  "  Tlie  want  of  those  poor  children  is  great  indeed,  and  one  must  be 
very  hard  and  cruel  not  to  spare,  whatever  one  can,  firom  one's  own  food,  to  re* 
lieve  them  in  their  distress." 

Tears  came  into  the  eyes  of  Nicholas.  The  mother  then  turned  to  the  other 
children:  "Lise,  dost  thou  mean  to  give  away  all  thy  piece?" 

Lise,     "Yes,  certainly,  mother." 

Mother.     "And  thou  too,  Enne  ?  " 

Enne.     "Yes,  mother." 

Mother.     "And  thou  too,  Jonas  ?  " 

Jonas.     "  I  tliink  so,  mother." 

Mother.  "I  am  glad  of  it,  my  children.  But  how  will  you  set  about  it? 
Every  thing  should  be  done  in  the  right  way,  and  people  who  mean  very  well, 
often  manage  very  iU.    Tell  me,  Nicholas,  how  wilt  thou  give  thy  bread?  " 
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Bacrament.    Didst  thou  not  notice  it,  Gertrude?    I  perceived  that  he  trembled 
when  he  gave  me  the  cup." 

"I  did  not  notice  it,"  said  Gertrude. 

Leonard.  "  I  was  quite  disturbed  to  see  the  man  in  such  a  state.  If  I  durst, 
I  would  have  asked  him  to  forgive  me ;  and  if  I  could  in  any  way  show  bim 
that  I  wish  him  no  ill,  I  would  do  it  gladly." 

Gei'trude,  "May  G^  reward  thee  for  thy  kind  heart,  Leonard.  It  will  be 
right  to  do  so,  whenever  thou  hast  an  opportunity.  liut  Rudi's  poor  chQdren, 
and  many  others,  cry  out  for  vengeance  against  this  man,  and  he  will  not  be  able 
to  escape." 

Leon.  "  I  am  quite  grieved  to  see  him  so  very  unhappy.  I  have  perceived, 
for  a  long  time  past,  amidst  all  the  noisy  merriment  of  his  house,  that  some 
anxiety  preyed  upon  him  constantly." 

Ger.  "  My  deM"  husband,  whoever  departs  from  a  quiet,  holy  life  can  never 
be  really  happy." 

Leon.  "  If  I  ever  in  my  life  saw  any  thing  clearly,  it  was  this :  that  however 
the  bailiff's  followers,  whom  he  liad  about  him  in  the  house,  might  help  him  in 
tlie  way  of  assistance,  or  advice,  or  cheating,  or  violence,  they  never  procured 
for  him  a  single  hour  of  contentment  and  ease." 

As  they  were  thus^^nvereing,  they  arrived  at  church,  and  were  there  very 
much  moved  by  the  great  earnestness  with  which  the  pastor  discoursed  upon 
the  character  of  the  traitor. 

Chapter  xlviu. — boms  obseiivations  upon  sin. 

Gertrude,  amongst  the  rest,  had  heard  what  was  said,  in  the  women^s  seats, 
about  the  bailiff's  house  being  again  full  of  his  people,  and  after  church  she  told 
Leonard  of  it.  lie  answered :  "  I  can  scarcely  believe  it,  during  church  time, 
and  on  a  Sunday." 

Gertrude.  "  It  is  indeed  very  sad.  But  the  entanglements  of  an  ungodly 
life  lead  to  all,  even  the  most  fearful  wickedness.  I  shall  never  forget  the 
description  our  late  pastor  gave  us  of  sin,  the  last  time  we  received  the  sacra- 
ment from  him.  He  compared  it  to  a  lake,  which  from  continual  rains  over- 
flowed its  banks.  The  swelling  of  the  lake,  said  he,  is  imperceptible,  but  it  in- 
creases every  day  and  hour,  and  rises  higher  and  higher,  and  the  danger  is  as 
great  as  if  it  overflowed  violently  with  a  sudden  storm. 

"  Therefore  the  experienced  and  prudent  examine,  in  the  beginning,  all  the 
dams  and  embankments,  to  see  whether  they  are  in  a  fit  condition  to  resist  the 
force  of  the  waters.  But  the  inexperienced  and  imprudent  pay  no  attention  to 
the  rising  of  the  lake,  till  the  dams  are  burst,  and  the  fields  and  pastures  laid 
waste,  and  till  the  alarm  bell  warns  all  in  the  country  to  save  themselves  from 
the  devastation.     It  is  tliua,  said  he,  with  sin  and  the  ruin  which  it  occasions. 

"  I  am  not  yet  old,  but  I  have  already  observed,  a  hundred  times,  that  the  good 
pastor  was  right,  and  that  every  one  who  persists  in  the  habitual  commission  of 
any  one  sin,  hardens  his  heart,  so  that  he  no  longer  perceives  the  increase  of  its 
wickedness,  till  destruction  and  horror  awaken  him  out  of  his  sleep." 

Chapter  xldl — the  character  and  education  op  children. 

Conversing  in  this  manner,  they  returned  to  their  own  cottage. 

The  children  ran  down  the  steps  to  meet  their  father  and  mother,  and  called 
out:  "0,  come,  pray  come,  mother!  wo  want  to  repeat  what  we  leunud  last 
week,  that  wo  may  bo  ready  directly." 
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OertnuU.  "  Why  are  you  in  such  haste,  my  loves  ?  What  need  is  there  for 
it?" 

Children,  "  0,  when  we  have  repeated,  mother,  you  know  what  we  may  do 
then  with  our  afternoon  bread.  You  know,  mother,  what  you  promised  yes- 
terday." 

Mother.  "  I  shall  be  very  gUid  to  hear  whether  you  can  say  what  you  have 
learned." 

CJiil.     "  But  then  we  may  do  it  afterward,  mother !  may  we  not  ?  " 

Mother,     *'  Yes,  if  you  are  perfect" 

The  children  were  in  great  delight,  and  immediately  repeated  what  they  had 
learned,  very  perfectly. 

Then  the  mother  gave  them  their  pieces  of  bread  and  two  bowls  of  milk,  fh>m 
which  she  had  not  taken  the  cream,  because  it  was  Sunday. 

She  then  took  tlie  baby  in  her  arms,  and  rejoiced  in  her  heart  to  hear  the 
children  laying  their  plans,  and  telling  each  other  how  they  would  give  their 
bread.  Not  one  of  them  ate  a  mouthful  of  it,  not  one  of  them  dipped  a  morsel 
into  the  milk,  but  each  rejoiced  over  his  piece,  showed  it  to  the  others,  and 
maintained  that  it  was  the  largest  share. 

The  milk  was  soon  finished,  but  the  bread  was  all  l^ing  by  the  mother. 
Nidiolas  crept  up  to  her,  took  her  hand,  and  said:  "You  will  give  me  a  piece 
of  bread  for  myself  too,  mother?  " 

Mother,    '*  Thou  hast  got  it  already,  Nicholas." 

Nicholas.     "  Yes ;  but  that  is  what  I  must  give  to  BudelL" 

Mother.  '*  I  did  not  bid  thee  give  it  to  him ;  thou  mayat  eat  it  thyself,  if  thou 
wilt" 

Kich.  "  No,  I  will  not  eat  it ;  but  will  you  not  give  me  another  piece  for  my- 
self) mother?" 

Mother.     "  No,  certainly  not" 

Nich.     "  Why  not,  mother  ?  " 

Mother.  "  That  thou  mayst  not  fancy  that  people  should  begin  to  think  of 
the  poor,  only  when  they  are  satisfied,  and  have  eaten  as  much  as  tliey  can." 

Nich.     "  Is  that  the  reason,  mother?  " 

Mother.     "Wilt  thou  now  g^ive  him  the  whole?  " 

NicK  "  0,  yes,  to  be  sure  I  will,  motlier.  I  know  he  is  terribly  hungry,  and 
we  shall  eat  again  at  six  o'clock." 

Mother.     "And,  Nicholas,  I  think  Budeli  will  get  nothing  then." 

Nich.    "No,  indeed,  mother;  he  will  have  no  supper." 

Mother.  "The  want  of  those  poor  children  is  great  indeed,  and  one  must  be 
very  hard  and  cruel  not  to  spare,  whatever  one  can,  from  one's  own  food,  to  re- 
lieve them  in  their  distress." 

Tears  came  into  the  eyes  of  Nicholas.  The  mother  then  turned  to  the  other 
children:  "Lise,  dost  thou  mean  to  give  away  all  tliy  piece?" 

Lise.     "Yes,  certainly,  mother." 

Mother.     "And  thou  too,  Enne?  " 

Enne.     "Yes,  mother." 

Mother.     "And  thou  too,  Jonas?" 

Jonas.     "  I  tliink  so,  mother." 

MotJier.  "I  am  glad  of  it,  my  children.  But  how  will  you  set  about  it? 
Every  thing  should  be  done  in  the  right  way,  and  people  who  mean  very  well, 
often  manage  very  iU.    Tell  me,  Nicholas,  how  wilt  thou  give  tliy  bread?  " 
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KicJi,  "  I  win  run,  as  &st  as  I  can,  and  call  him,  Rudeli,  I  mean ;  bat  I  will 
not  put  it  into  my  pocket,  that  I  may  give  it  him  sooner.  Let  me  go  now, 
mother." 

Mother.     "  Stop  a  moment,  Nicholas.    And  how  wilt  thou  manage,  Uae  ?  " 

Liae.  "I  will  not  do  like  Nicholas.  I  will  beckon  Bethel!  into  a  comer;  I 
will  hide  the  bread  under  my  apron,  and  I  will  give  it  her,  so  that  nobodj  mav 
see  it,  not  oven  her  father." 

Moiher.     "And  what  wilt  thou  do,  Enne?  " 

Enne.  "  I  do  n't  know  where  I  shall  meet  with  Heireli :  I  will  give  it  as  I 
find  best  at  the  time." 

MoUier.  "And  thou,  Jonas  I  Thou  hast  some  trick  m  thy  head,  little  rogue. 
How  wQt  thou  do?" 

JoTuis,  '*  I  will  stick  my  bread  into  his  mouth  as  you  do,  mother,  when  you 
are  playing  with  me.  I  sliall  say  to  him :  Open  your  mouth  and  shut  your  eyes, 
and  then  I  shall  put  it  between  his  teeth.  I  am  sure  he  will  laugh  then, 
mother." 

Mother.  "  Very  well,  my  children.  But  I  must  tell  you  one  thing.  You 
must  give  the  children  the  bread  quietly,  and  so  as  not  to  be  observed ;  lest 
people  should  think  you  fancy  you  are  doing  a  very  fine  thing." 

Kick.  "Potz  tausend,  mother!  then  I  had  better  put  the  bread  into  my 
pocket,  after  all." 

Mother.     "  I  tliink  so,  Nicholas." 

Lise.  "  I  thought  of  tliat  before,  mother;  and  that  was  the  reason  why  I  said 
I  should  not  do  like  him." 

Mother.  "  Thou  art  always  the  cleverest,  Lise.  I  ought  not  to  have  forgot- 
ten to  praise  thee  for  it,  and  thou  dost  well  to  remind  mo  of  it" 

Lise  bluslied  and  was  silent,  and  the  mother  said  to  the  children:  "You  may 
go  now,  but  remember  what  I  have  said  to  you."    The  children  went. 

Nicholas  ran  and  leaped,  as  fast  as  he  could,  down  to  Rudi's  house,  but  Rudeli 
was  not  in  the  street  Nicholas  shouted,  and  whistled,  and  called,  but  in  vain ; 
he  did  not  come  out,  even  to  the  wmdow.  Then  said  Nicholas  to  himself: 
"  What  must  I  do  now  ?  Must  I  go  into  the  house  to  him  ?  But  I  must  give 
it  him  alone.    I  will  go  and  tell  him  to  come  out  into  the  street" 

Rudeli  was  sitting  with  his  father  and  sisters  by  the  open  coffin  of  his  dear 
grandmother,  who  was  to  be  buried  in  two  hours ;  and  the  father  and  his  chil- 
dren  were  talking,  with  tears  in  their  eyes,  of  the  kindness  and  love  which  she 
had  always  shown  them.  They  wept  over  her  last  trouble  about  the  potatoes, 
and  promised  again,  as  they  looked  at  her,  that,  however  hungry  tliey  might  be, 
they  would  never  steal  from  any  body. 

At  this  moment  Nicholas  opened  the  door,  saw  the  dead  body,  was  fiightened, 
and  ran  out  of  the  house  again. 

Rudi,  who  thought  he  might  have  some  message  to  him  from  Leonard,  went 
after  the  boy,  and  asked  what  he  wanted.  "  Nothing,  nothing,"  answered  Nich- 
olas, "  only  I  wanted  to  speak  to  Rudeli,  but  he  is  at  his  prayers." 

Jiudi.     "  You  may  come  in,  if  you  want  him." 

Nich.    "Let  him  come  here  to  me  for  a  moment" 

Budi.  "  It  is  so  cold,  and  he  does  not  like  to  leave  his  grandmother.  Come 
into  the  house  to  him." 

Nkh,    "  I  can  not  go  in,  Rudl    Let  hun  come  to  me  for  a  moment'* 

"  Well  then,  he  shall,"  answered  Rudi,  and  went  back  into  the  house. 
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Uncholas  followed  him  to  the  door,  and  called:  "Budeli,  come  here  Just  for 
one  moment" 

Ruddi.  "  I  can  not  come  into  the  street,  Nicholas  I  I  would  rather  staj  with 
my  grandmother.    Thej  will  soon  take  her  away  from  us." 

Kick.     "  It  is  but  for  a  moment" 

BucU.     "  Go  and  see  what  he  wants." 

Rudeli  went  out,  and  Nicholas  took  him  by  the  arm,  and  saying:  "  Come  here, 
I  have  something  to  say  to  you,"  led  him  into  a  comer,  thrust  the  bread  quickly 
into  his  pocket,  and  ran  away. 

Rudeli  thanked  him,  and  called  after  him:  "Thank  your  father  and  your 
mother  loo." 

Nicholas  turned  round,  made  a  sign  to  him,  with  his  hand,  to  be  quiet,  said: 
"  Do  n\  tell  any  body,"  and  went  off  again  like  an  arrow. 

Chapter  l.— coNCBrr  and  bad  habits   intebtere  with   oub   happiness, 

EVEN  when  we  ABE  DOING  A  KIND  ACTION. 

LiSE,  in  the  meantime,  walked  deliberately  to  the  higher  Tillage,  to  Betheli, 
Marx  Rcuti's  daughter.    She  was  standing  at  the  window. 

Lise  beckoned  to  her,  and  Betheli  crept  out  of  the  house.  But  her  father, 
who  observed  it,  followed  her,  and  hid  himself  behind  the  door. 

The  children  thought  not  of  him,  and  chattered  away  to  their  hearts'  content 

Lise.     "  Betheli,  I  haye  brought  you  some  bread." 

Betheli.  (Shivering,  and  stretching  out  her  hand.)  "  You  are  very  kind,  Lise ; 
and  I  am  very  hungry.    But  why  do  you  bring  me  bread  to-day  ?  " 

Lise.  "Because  I  like  you,  Betheli  We  have  now  bread  enough.  My 
father  is  to  build  the  church." 

Be(h.     "And  so  is  mine,  too." 

Lise.     "  Yes ;  but  your  father  is  only  a  day  •laborer." 

Btth.     "  It  is  all  the  same  thing,  if  it  brings  us  bread." 

Lise.     **  Have  you  been  very  ill  off?  " 

Btth.     "01  I  do  hope  we  sliall  do  better  now."  \ 

Lise.     "What  have  you  had  for  dinner?" 

Beth,     "  I  dare  not  tell  you." 

Lise.     "Why  not?" 

Beth.     "  If  my  lather  were  to  find  it  out,  he  would — " 

Lise.     "  I  shall  never  tell  him." 

Betheli  took  a  piece  of  a  raw  turnip  out  of  her  pocket,  and  said :  "  See  here." 

Lise.     "  Groodness  t  nothing  better  than  that  ?  " 

Beth.     "  We  have  had  nothing  better  this  two  days." 

Lise.     ''And  you  must  not  tell  any  body ;  nor  ask  any  body  for  any  thing—  " 

BelK  "  If  he  only  knew  I  had  told  you,  it  would  be  a  pretty  business  for 
me." 

Lise.     "  Well,  eat  the  bread  before  you  go  in  again." 

Beth.     "Yes,  tliat  I  will,  or  I  shall  not  get  it" 

She  began  to  eat,  and  at  that  moment  Marx  opened  the  door,  and  said-: 
"  What  art  thou  eating,  my  child? " 

Ilis  child  gulped  and  swallowed  down  the  unchewed  mouthful,  and  said: 
"Nothing,  nothing,  &ther." 

Marz.  "Nothing  was  it?  but  stop  a  moment  I  Lise,  I  don't  like  people  to 
give  my  children  bread,  behind  my  back,  for  telling  them  such  godless  lies  about 
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what  18  eat«n  and  drunk  in  the  honso.    Thou  godless  Bcthelil  dost  tboQ  ik^ 
know  that  wo  had  a  chicken  for  dinner  to-day?  " 

Lise  now  walked  off  as  fast,  as  she  had  come  deliberately. 

But  Marx  took  Betheli  by  the  ann,  and  dragged  her  into  the  house,  and  Use 
heard  her  crying  bitterly,  even  when  she  was  a  great  way  off. 

Knno  met  lleireli  in  the  door-way  of  his  own  house,  and  said:   "  WouW  you 
like  a  piece  of  bread?" 

lleireli.     "Yea,  if  you  have  any  for  mo."    Enne  gave  it  him;  he  thanked 
her,  and  she  went  away  again. 

Jonas  crept  about  Shaben  Michel's  house,  till  Robert  saw  him,  and  came  out 
"What  are  you  after,  JoniLS?"  said  Robert. 

Jonas.     "  I  want  to  have  some  piny." 

Robert.     "  Well,  I  will  play  with  you,  Jonas." 

Jaiitis.     "  Will  you  do  what  I  tell  you,  Robert  ?  and  then  we  shall  have  some 
sport" 

RoU.     "What  do  you  want  me  to  do ?  " 

Jonas.     "  You  must  shut  your  eyes,  and  open  your  moutli." 

Robt.     "  Ay,  but  perhaps  you  will  put  something  dirty  into  my  mouth." 

Jontt9.     "  No,  I  promise  you,  faithfully,  I  will  not,  Robert." 

Rohi.     "Well — but  look  to  it  if  you  cheat  me,  Jonas  1 "    (He  opened  his 
mouth,  and  half  shut  his  eyes.) 

Jonas.     "  You  must  shut  your  eyes  quite  close,  or  it  will  not  do." 

Robt.  "Yesl  but  if  you  should  prove  a  rogue,  Jonas;"  said  Robert,  shutting 
his  eyes  quite  close. 

Jonas  popped  the  bread  into  his  mouth  directly,  and  ran  off. 

Robert  tot»k  the  bread  out  of  his  mouth,  and  said :  "  This  is  good  sport,  in- 
deed," and  sat  down  to  eat  it 

Chapter  li. — no  man  can  tell  what  happy  consequences  may  r^ult 
from  even  the  most  trifling  good  action. 

Shaben  Michel  saw  the  sport  of  the  children  from  the  window,  and  knew 
Jonas,  Leonard's  son,  and  it  struck  him  to  the  heart 

"  What  a  Satan  I  am  I "  said  he  to  himself.  "  I  have  sold  myself  to  the  bailiff, 
to  betray  the  man  who  provides  me  with  work  and  food,  and  now  I  must  see 
that  even  this  little  fellow  has  tlie  heart  of  an  angel.  I  will  not  do  any  thing 
to  injure  these  people.  Since  yesterday,  the  bailiff  has  been  an  abomination  to 
me.  I  can  not  forget  his  look  when  he  gave  me  the  cup  I  "  So  said  the  man,  and 
he  remained  at  home  the  rest  of  the  evening,  thinking  over  his  past  conduct 

Leonard's  children  were  now  all  returned,  and  told  their  father  and  mother 
how  they  had  gone  on,  and  were  very  merry — all  except  Lise,  who  tried,  never- 
theless, to  look  like  the  rest,  and  said  a  great  deal  about  Betheli's  delight  when 
she  received  the  bread. 

"  I  am  sure  sometliing  has  happened  to  thee,"  said  Gertrude. 

"  0,  no,  nothing  has  happened ;  and  she  was  very  glad,  indeed,  to  have  it," 
answered  Lise. 

Her  mother  inquired  no  further,  but  prayed  with  her  children,  gave  them  their 
suppers,  and  put  them  to  bed. 

Afterward  Leonard  and  Gertrude  read  for  an  hour  in  the  Bible,  and  talked 
about  what  they  had  read,' and  passed  a  very  happy  Sunday  evening  together. 
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Chapter  ut. — early  in  the  morxino  is  too  late  por  what  ottgut  to  be 

done  the  evening  before. 

Very  early  in  tho  morning,  as  soon  as  the  mason  awoke,  he  heard  some  one 
calling  to  him,  in  the  front  of  the  house,  and  got  up  immediately,  and  opened 
tho  door. 

It  was  Flink,  the  huntsman,  from  the  halL  lie  wished  the  mason  good 
morning,  and  said :  "  Mason,  I  should  have  told  thee,  last  night,  to  set  the  men 
to  work  this  morning  without  delay,  at  breaking  stone." 

Mason.  "  From  what  I  hear,  tho  bailiff  has  told  all  the  workmen  to  go  to  the 
hull  this  morning.  But  it  is  early  yet,  they  can  scarcely  be  set  out,  and  I  will 
tcU  them." 

He  called  to  Lenk,  who  lived  next  door,  but  got  no  answer. 

Af\er  some  time,  Keller,  who  lodged  in  the  same  house,  came  out,  and  said : 
'  Lenk  went  half  an  hour  ago  to  the  hall,  with  the  rest  of  the  men.  The  bailiff 
told  them  lojit  night,  afler  supper,  that  they  must,  without  fail,  be  at  the  hall  bo- 
times,  as  ho  had  to  bo  at  home  again  by  noon." 

The  huntsman  was  very  uneasy  at  the  int<.'lligenco,  and  said :  "  This  is  a  cursed 
business  1 "     "  But  what  must  be  done?  "  said  tho  mason. 

Flink.     "  Ts  there  any  chance  of  overtaking  them  ?  " 

Mason.  "  From  Marti's  hill  thou  mayst  see  them  a  mile  and  a  half  off;  and,  if 
tho  wind  be  fair,  thou  mayst  call  them  back  so  far." 

Flink  made  no  delay,  but  ran  quickly  up  the  hill,  called,  whistled,  and  shouted 
with  all  his  might,  but  in  vain.  They  did  not  hear  him,  but  went  their  way, 
and  were  .soon  out  of  sight. 

Tho  bailiff,  who  was  not  so  far  off,  heard  him  call  from  the  hill,  and  looked 
out.  The  liuutsmun*s  gun  glittered  in  the  sun,  so  that  the  bailiff  recognized  him, 
and  woncUTcd  what  the  man  wanted,  and  went  back  to  meet  liim. 

Flink  told  him  that  he  had  had  a  terrible  headache  the  day  before,  and  had 
delayed  ^oing,  to  tell  the  mason  to  set  the  men  to  work  to  break  stone  the  first 
thing  this  morning. 

ChAPTEU  LUI. — THE  MORE  CULPABLE  A  MAN  IS  lOMSELF,  THE  MORE  VIOLENTLY 
DOES  HE   ABUSE  ANOTHER  WHO   HAS  DONE  WRONG. 

"Thou  cursed  knave  I  what  a  trick  thou  hast  played  now  I"  said  the 
bailiff. 

Flinli.  "  Perhaps  it  will  not  turn  out  so  ill.  How  the  deuce  could  I  tell  that 
the  fellows  would  all  run  off  to  the  hall  before  daybreak  I  Was  it  by  your 
orders?" 

BiUiff.  "Yes,  it  was,  thou  dog;  and  I  suppose  I  shall  now  have  to  answer 
for  thy  fault." 

Flink.  "I  wish  I  may  come  clear  off  myself." 

Bailiff.  "  It  is  a  cursed—  " 

Fliiik.  "  That  was  the  very  word  I  used  myscUJ  when  I  heard  they  were 
gone." 

Bailiff.  '*  I  want  no  nonsense  now,  knave." 

Flink.  "Nor  I  neither;  but  what  is  to  be  done? " 

Bailiff.  "  You  fool,  think." 

Flink.  "  It  is  half  an  hour  too  late  for  my  brains  to  discover  any." 

Bailiff.  "Stop— one  must  never  despair  1    A  thought  strikes  me.    Maintain 
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boldly  that  thou  gavcst  the  order  last  night  to  the  mason^s  'wife,  or  to  one  of  hif 
children.     They  will  not  out-talk  thee,  if  thou  art  resolute/' 

Flink.     "  I  will  not  try  that  plan.    It  may  mias." 

Bailiff.  "Nay,  it  could  not  mias,  if  thou  wert  steady.  But^  apon  second 
thoughts,  I  have  hit  upon  another  which  is  better." 

Flink.     "What's  that?" 

Bailiff.  "  Thou  must  run  back  to  the  mason,  and  lament  and  grieve  over  it; 
and  tell  him,  it  may  be  a  great  loss  to  thee  to  have  neglected  the  order ;  but  that 
he  may  get  thee  out  of  trouble  by  speaking  one  word  for  thee^  and  telling  the 
squire  that  he  received  his  note  on  the  Sunday ;  and,  by  mistake,  as  it  was  the 
Sabbath,  had  not  opened  it  till  to-day. 

"  This  will  not  hurt  him  in  the  least,  and  will  get  thee  out  of  the  scrape,  if  thou 
canst  persuade  him  to  do  it." 

Flink.     "You  are  right  there,  and  I  think  it  will  do." 

Bailiff.     "  It  can  not  miss." 

Flink.  "  I  must  go  now.  I  have  other  letters  to  take,  but  I  will  retoni 
some  time  this  morning  to  the  mason.     Good-by,  Bailiff." 

When  the  bailiff  was  left  alone,  he  said :  "  I  will  go  now  and  g^ve  this  account 
at  the  halL    If  it  does  not  agree,  I  will  say  it  is  what  the  huntsman  told  me." 

Chapter  liv. — ^useless  labor  for  poor  pbopls. 

In  the  meantime,  the  day-laborers  arrived  at  the  hall,  sat  down  on  ^e  benches 
near  the  door,  and  waited  till  they  were  summoned,  or  till  the  bailiff,  who  had 
promised  to  follow  them,  should  arrive. 

When  the  squire's  footman  saw  the  men  at  the  door,  ho  went  down  to  tbemf 
and  said:  "What  are  you  here  for,  neighbors?  My  master  thinks  70U  are  at 
work  at  the  building." 

The  men  answered:  "  The  bailiff  told  us  to  come  here  to  thank  the  squire  for 
giving  us  the  work." 

" That  was  not  necessary,"  answered  Glaus.  "He  will  not  keep  you  long  for 
that;  but  I  will  tell  liim  you  are  here." 

The  footman  told  his  master,  and  the  squire  ordered  the  men  to  come  in,  and 
asked  them,  kindly,  what  they  wanted. 

When  they  had  told  him,  and,  awkwardly  and  with  difficulty,  stanmiered  out 
sometliing  of  thanks,  the  squire  said :  "  Who  told  you  to  come  here  on  this 
accoimt?" 

"The  bailiff,"  replied  the  men,  and  again  attempted  to  g^ve  him  thanks. 

" This  has  happened  against  my  wish,"  said  Amer.  "But  go  away  now,  and 
be  diligent  and  faithful,  and  I  shall  be  glad  if  the  work  is  of  use  to  any  of  you. 
And  tell  your  master  that  you  must  begin  to  break  the  stone  to-day." 

Then  the  men  went  home  again. 

Chapter  lv. — a  htpocritb  makes  friends  with  a  rogue. 

And  as  they  returned,  one  of  the  men  said  to  the  others :  "  This  young  squire 
is  a  very  kind-hearted  man." 

"  And  so  would  the  old  one  have  been  too,  if  he  had  not  been  imposed  upon, 
in  a  thousand  ways,"  said  the  old  men  with  one  voice. 

"  My  father  has  told  me,  a  hundred  times,  that  he  was  very  well  inclined  in 
his  youth,  and  would  have  continued  so,  if  he  had  not  been  so  infatuated  by  the 
baUiff,"  said  Abl 

'  And  then  it  was  all  over  with  the  squire's  kindness.    It  dropped  only  into 
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the  bailifr^g  chest,  and  he  led  him  about,  as  he  chose,  like  a  great  Polar  bear,'* 
said  Leemanru 

"  What  a  shameftil  trick  he  has  played  us  now,  to  send  us  all  this  way  with- 
out orders,  and  then  leave  us  to  get  out  of  the  scrape  ourselves,'*  said  Look. 

"  That  is  always  his  way,"  said  Kienast 

"And  a  villainous  way  it  is,"  answered  Lenk. 

"  Tes,  but  the  bailiff  is  a  worthy  man  I  People  like  us  can  not  always  judge 
of  the  reasons  for  such  things,"  answered  Kriecber,  in  a  raised  tone;  for  he  saw 
the  bailiff  creeping  along  the  hollow,  and  very  near  them. 

"  The  devil  I  thou  mayest  praise  him  if  thou  wilt,  but  I  will  praise  the  squire 
for  the  future,"  said  Lenk,  ahnost  as  loudly;  for  he  did  not  see  the  bailiff 
below. 

The  latter  now,  as  he  was  speaking,  came  up  out  of  the  hoDow,  wished  them 
good  morning,  and  then  said  to  Lenk :  "  And  why  art  thou  praising  the  squire 
at  this  rate?" 

Lenk  answered,  in  some  confusion :  "  Because  we  were  talking  together  about 
his  being  so  good-natured  and  kind  to  u&" 

"But  that  was  not  all,"  answered  the  bailiff. 

"I  know  of  nothing  more,"  said  Lenk. 

"  It  is  not  right  for  a  man  to  take  back  his  words  in  that  way,  Lenk,"  said 
Kriechcr,  and  continued :  "  He  was  not  alone  in  what  he  said,  Mr.  Bailiff.  Some 
of  the  others  were  murmuring  that  you  had  left  them  in  such  a  way,  and  I  was 
saying  that  such  as  we  could  not  judge  of  your  reasons ;  and  upon  this,  Lenk 
said :  '  I  might  praise  the  bailiff  if  I  would,  but  that  he  would  praise  the  squire 
for  the  future.' " 

"  Aye,  indeed  I  and  so  thou  wert  comparing  the  squire  with  me,"  said  the 
bailiff,  sneeringly. 

"  But  he  did  not  mean  it,  as  it  is  now  represented,"  said  some  of  the  men, 
shaking  their  heads,  and  murmuring  against  Kriecher. 

"  Thoro  is  no  need  of  any  explanation  and  no  harm  done.  It  is  an  old  proverb, 
Whose  bread  I  eat,  his  praise  I  sing,"  said  the  bailiff,  and  shaking  Elriecher  by 
the  hand,  he  said  no  more  upon  the  subject,  but  asked  the  men  whether  Arner 
had  been  angry. 

"  No ;"  answered  the  men,  "  not  at  all  He  only  said,  we  must  go  home  again, 
and  without  &il  begin  the  work  to-day." 

"  Tell  the  mason  so,  and  that  the  mistake  is  of  no  consequence— my  respects 
to  hun,"  said  the  bailiff,  and  proceeded  on  his  way ;  as  did  the  men. 

Some  time  before  this,  the  huntsman  had  been  to  the  mason,  and  begged 
and  entreated  him  to  say  that  he  had  received  the  note  on  the  Sunday. 

The  mason  was  willing  to  oblige  the  bailiff  and  the  huntsman,  and  mentioned 
it  to  his  wife. 

"  I  am  afraid  of  every  thing  which  is  not  straight-forward,"  said  she,  "and  I 
dare  say  the  bailiff  has  already  made  his  own  excuse.  If  the  squire  asks  thee, 
I  think  thou  must  tell  him  the  truth ;  but  perhaps  he  will  not  inqub:e  any  thing 
more  about  it;  and  then  thou  canst  leave  it  as  it  is,  that  nobody  may  be  brought 
into  trouble."    Leonard  accordingly  told  the  huntsman  that  he  would  do  this. 

In  the  mean  time  the  men  returned  from  the  hall. 

"  Tou  are  soon  back  agafai,"  said  the  mason. 

"  We  might  have  spared  our  labor  altogether;"  replied  they. 

Leonard.    "  Was  he  angry  about  the  mistake? " 
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Meru  "  No,  not  at  all  I  He  waa  very  friendly  and  kind,  and  told  us  to  go 
back  and  begin  the  work  to-day. 

Flink.  "  You  see  it  will  be  of  no  oonaequence  to  you.  It  is  a  Tery  different 
thing  for  mo  and  the  bailiill" 

"0,  but  the  bailiff's  message;  we  had  nearlj  forgotton  it,"  said  Hub^  Bodi; 
"  he  sent  his  respects  to  thee,  and  the  mistake  was  of  no  conaequ^ioeL'' 

Leon.     "  Had  he  been  with  the  squire,  when  you  met  him  ?  " 

Men.     "  No ;  we  met  him  on  his  way." 

Leon.  "  Then  he  knew  no  more  than  what  jroa  told  him,  and  what  I  now 
know  myself?" 

Men.     "No I  to  be  sure  he  did  not." 

Flink.     "  You  will  keep  your  promise,  mason  ?  " 

Leon.     "  Yes,  but  exactly  as  I  told  you." 

The  mason  then  ordered  the  men  to  be  at  their  work  early,  prepared  soma 
tools,  and,  after  he  had  got  his  dinner,  went  with  the  men,  for  the  first  tune^  to 
the  work. 

"  May  God  Almighty  grant  his  blessing  upon  it,"  said  Gertrude,  as  he  went  oat. 

Chapter  lyi. — it  is  decided  that  the  bailiff  uum  ko  lokgkk  bs  a 

LANDLORD. 

When  the  bailiff  came  to  the  hall,  Amer  kept  him  waiting  some  time.  At 
last  he  came  out  of  the  avenue  and  asked  him,  with  some  displeasure :  "  What 
is  the  meaning  of  this?  Why  did  you  send  all  these  people  to  the  hall  to-day, 
without  orders?" 

"  I  thought  it  was  my  duty  to  advise  them  to  thank  your  honor  fi>r  joiir  good- 
ness," answered  the  bailiff. 

Amer  replied,  "  Your  duty  is  to.  do  what  is  useful  to  me  and  to  my  people, 
and  what  I  order  you,  but  not  to  send  poor  folks  all  this  way  for  nothing,  to 
teach  them  to  make  fine  speeches,  which  are  of  no  use,  and  which  I  do  not  seek 
for.  But  the  reason  why  I  sent  for  you,  was  to  tell  you,  that  I  will  no  longer 
have  the  situation  of  bailiff  and  landlord  filled  by  the  same  person." 

The  bailiff  turned  pale,  trembled,  and  knew  not  what  to  reply ;  for  he  was 
quite  unprepared  for  such  a  sudden  resolution. 

Amer  continued,  "I  will  leave  you  to  choose  which  of  the  two  yon  prefer; 
but  in  a  fortnight  I  must  know  your  determination." 

The  bailiff  had  somewhat  recovered  himself  again,  and  stammered  out  Bome 
thanks  for  the  time  allowed  him  to  think  of  it  Amer  replied,  "I  should  be 
sorry  to  be  hasty  with  any  body,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  oppress  you,  old  man. 
But  the  two  offices  are  incompatible  with  each  other." 

This  kindness  of  Amer  encouraged  the  bailifll  He  answered,  "  Till  now  all 
the  bailiffs  in  your  employ  have  kept  tavern,  and  it  is  a  common  practice  through- 
out the  country." 

But  Amer  answered  him  shortly,  and  said:  '*You  have  heard  my  dedaion.'* 
He  then  took  out  his  almanac,  and  said  again,  "This  is  the  20th  of  March,  and 
in  a  fortnight  it  will  be  the  3d  of  April ;  therefore,  upon  the  3d  of  April,  I  ex- 
pect your  answer.  Till  then,  I  have  no  more  to  say."  Amer  then  marked 
down  the  day  in  his  almanac,  and  went  into  the  house. 

Chapter  lvtl — his  conduct  upok  the  occasion. 

Anxious  and  troubled  at  heart,  the  bailiff  also  departed.  This  blow  had  so 
much  overcome  him,  that  he  took  no  notice  of  any  of  the  people  he  met  on 
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waj  down  the  steps,  and  through  the  ayenue;  and  he  scarcely  knew  where  ho 
was,  till  he  came  to  the  old  nat-tree.  There  he  stopped,  and  said  to  himself 
'*!  must  take  breath.  How  my  heart  beats  1  I  don't  know  whether  I  stand 
on  my  head  or  my  feet  Without  making  a  single  complaint,  without  making 
any  inquiry,  merely  because  it  is  his  pleasure,  I  am  either  to  give  up  being 
bailiff,  or  landlord.  This  is  beyond  all  bounds.  Can  he  compel  me  to  it?  I 
think  not  He  can  not  take  away  my  bailiff^s  coat,  without  bringing  some 
charge  against  me ;  and  the  landlord's  license  is  paid  for.  But  if  he  should  try, 
if  he  should  seek  for  open  accusation,  he  may  find  as  much  as  he  wiU.  Of  all 
the  damned  fellows  I  have  served,  there  is  not  one  who  would  be  true  to  me. 
What  must  I  do,  now  I  A  fortnight  is  something,  however;  I  have  often  done 
a  great  deal  in  that  time.  If  I  can  only  keep  up  my  spirits  I  The  mason  is  at 
the  bottom  of  all  this.  If  I  can  only  ruin  him,  it  will  be  every  thing.  I  can 
manage  all  the  rest  But  how  very  faint  and  weak  I  am  1 "  So  saying,  he  took 
a  brandy  bottle  out  of  his  pocket,  sat  down  in  the  shade  of  the  tree,  applied  to 
his  constant  remedy,  and  swallowed  down  one  draught  after  another.  A  thief 
or  a  murderer,  who  is  pursued  by  a  warrant,  is  not  more  refreshed  by  his  first 
draught  of  water  in  a  free  land,  than  the  bailiff's  rancorous  heart  was  enoour- 
aged  by  his  brandy  bottle.  He  felt  himself  better  again  Immediately,  and,  with 
his  streng^  his  wicked  daring  also  revived.  '*  This  has  refreshed  me  greatly," 
said  he  to  himself  And  he  got  up  again,  with  the  air  of  a  bold  man  who  bears 
himself  loftily.  "A  little  while  ago,"  said  he,  "  I  thought  they  would  eat  me  up 
for  their  supper,  but  now  I  feel  once  more  as  if  I  oould  crush  the  mason,  and 
the  fine  young  squire  himself  with  my  little  finger.  It  is  well  I  did  not  leave 
my  bottle  behind  me.    I  am  a  sad  poor  creature  without  it" 

Thus  .reasoned  the  bailiff  with  himselC  His  fears  had  now  entirely  given 
place  to  anger,  pride,  and  his  brandy  bottle. 

He  walked  along  once  more,  as  insolently  and  as  fiiU  of  malice  as  usual. 

He  nodded  to  the  people  in  the  fields,  who  saluted  him,  with  almost  his  wont- 
ed bailiff's  pride.  He  carried  his  knotted  stick  in  a  oommanding  manner,  as  if 
he  were  of  more  importance  in  the  country  than  ten  Amers.  He  pursed  up  his 
mouth,  and  opened  his  eyes,  as  wide  and  round  as  a  plough-wheel,  as  they  say 
in  this  country.  Thus  did  the  blockhead  behave  at  a  time  when  he  had  so  little 
cause  for  it 

Chapter  Lvm. — ^his  oompakiok. 

Bt  his  side  walked  his  great  Turk ;  a  dog  who,  at  a  word  ih>m  the  bailiff 
showed  his  great  white  teeth  and  snarled  at  every  body,  but  faithfully  foUowed 
his  master  through  life  and  death.  This  great  Tuik  was  as  much  the  terror  of 
all  the  poor  folks  around,  as  his  master  was  of  all  his  oppressed  dependents  and 
debtors.  This  powerfbl  Turk  walked  majestically  by  the  side  of  the  bailiff— 
but  I  dare  not  utter  what  is  at  my  tongue's  end,  only  it  is  certain  that  the  bail- 
iS,  who  was  in  a  fUrious  rage,  had  something  in  the  expression  of  his  face  which 
reminded  one  very  much  of  the  dog. 

Chapter  lit. — ^RXPLAirATioir  or  a  DimonLTT. 

Perhaps  some  simple  inquirer  may  wonder  how  the  bailifl|  after  yesterday's 
trouble,  and  his  fright  this  morning,  could  still  bear  himself  so  haughtily.  An 
experienced  man  will  see  the  reason  at  once.  Pride  never  torments  a  man 
more,  than  when  he  is  under  a  ckwid.  As  kmg  as  all  is  prosperous,  and  no- 
body oan  doubt  a  man's  grettneai^  he  addooi  tiifaiki  it  necessary  to  look  so  veiy 
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big.  But  when  on  all  sides  people  begin  to  rejoice  orer  hia  fiuliires,  it  is  no 
longer  the  same  things — then  the  blood  gets  heated,  foams,  and  rona  orer  like  hoi 
butter  in  a  kotUe,  and  this  was  exactly  the  bailiff's  case.  Moreover,  it  was  veiy 
natural,  and  the  most  simple  may  understand  it,  that  after  be  had  recruited  hiio- 
self  under  tlie  nut-tree,  bo  should  be  able  to  conduct  himself  as  haughtily  as  I 
have  described.  Besides  this,  he  had  slept  better  than  usual  the  night  before^ 
on  account  of  haying  token  his  two  powders,  and  drunk  little,  and  his  head» 
this  morning,  was  quite  cleared  fh>m  the  uneasiness  and  anxiety  of  the  preced- 
ing day. 

ChAPTBR  LX. — A   DIORESfilOK. 

It  would,  indeed,  have  been  belter  for  the  bailiff  if  he  had  bndcen  his  brandy 
bottle  to  atoms,  under  Uie  nut-tree,  and  gone  back  to  his  master  to  explain  to 
him  his  situation,  and  to  tell  him  that  he  was  not  rich,  and  had  need  both  of 
his  office  of  bailiff,  and  of  his  tavern,  on  account  of  his  debts,  and  entreat  him 
to  show  compassion  and  mercy  toward  him.  I  am  sure  Amer  would  not  have 
driven  away  tlie  old  man,  if  he  had  acted  thus. 

But  such  is  always  the  ill  fate  of  the  ungodly.  Their  crimes  deprive  them  of 
theh*  reason,  and  they  become,  as  it  were,  blind  in  their  greatest  difficultiea^ 
and  act  like  madmen  in  their  distress ;  whilst,  on  the  contrary,  good  and  honest 
men,  who  have  pure  and  upright  hearts,  keep  their  senses  much  better  in  their 
misfortunes,  and  therefore  generally  know  better  bow  to  help  themaelvea,  and 
how  to  act  in  all  the  chances  of  life. 

They  bear  their  misfortunes  with  humility,  ask  forgiveness  ibr  their  fiiultsi,  and 
in  their  necessity  look  up  to  that  Power  who  always  lends  aasistanoe  in  need,  to 
those  who  seek  his  help  with  pure  hearts. 

The  peace  of  God,  which  passeth  all  understanding,  is  a  protection  and  polar 
star  to  them,  through  life,  and  they  always  so  pass  through  the  world,  as,  in  the 
end,  to  thank  God  ilrom  their  hearts. 

But  the  wickedness  of  the  ungodly  man  leads  him  from  one  depth  to  another. 
He  never  uses  his  understanding  in  the  straight  paths  of  simplicity,  to  aeek  ibr 
repose,  justice,  and  peace.  He  uses  it  only  in  the  crooked  way  of  wickedness^ 
to  create  distress,  and  to  bring  about  disturbance.  Therefore  he  is  always  un- 
happy, and  in  his  necessity  becomes  insolent 

He  denies  his  faults,  he  is  proud  in  his  distress.  He  seeks  to  help  and  save 
himself  either  by  hypocrisy  and  servility,  or  by  force  and  cunning. 

He  trusts  to  his  own  misled  and  disordered  understanding.  He  torus  away 
ttom  the  hand  of  his  &ther,  which  is  stretched  out  toward  him,  and  when  his 
voice  says :  "  Humble  thyself  I  it  is  a  father's  hand  which  chastens  and  will  help 
thee,"  he  despises  the  voice  of  his  deliverer,  and  says:  "With  my  own  hand, 
and  with  my  own  head,  will  I  save  myself"  Therefore  the  end  of  the  ungodly 
man  is  always  utter  misery  and  woe. 

OhAPTEB  LXI. — AN  OLD  MAN  LAYS  OPEN  HIS  HEART.. 

I  HAVE  been  young,  and  now  am  old,  and  I  have  many  times,  and  often,  ob- 
served the  ways  of  the  pious,  and  of  the  ungodly.  I  have  seen  the  boys  of  the 
village  grow  up  with  me.  I  have  seen  them  become  men,  and  bring  up  chil- 
dren and  grand>children — and  now  have  I  accompanied  all  those  of  my  own  age, 
except  seven,  to  the  grave.  0  God  I  thou  knowest  the  hour,  when  I  too  must 
follow  my  brethren  I  My  strength  decays,  but  my  eyes  are  fixed  upon  the 
Lord !    Our  life  is  like  a  flower  of  the  field,  which  in  the  morning  springs  vp, 
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and  in  the  evening  withers  away.  0  Lord,  our  God  I  thou  art  merciful  and 
gracious  toward  those  who  put  their  trust  in  thee — therefore  does  my  soul  hope 
in  thee ;  but  the  way  of  the  sinner  leads  to  destruction.  ChUdren  of  my  vil- 
lage, 0  listen  to  instruction.  Hoar  what  is  the  life  of  the  ungodly,  that  you 
may  become  holy.  I  have  seen  cliildren  who  were  insolent  to  their  parentSi 
and  heeded  not  their  affection.  All  of  them  came  to  a  bad  end.  I  knew  the 
father  of  the  wretched  UlL  I  lived  under  the  same  roof  with  him ;  and  saw, 
with  my  own  eyes,  how  the  godless  son  tormented  and  insulted  his  poor  fitther. 
And  as  long  as  I  live,  I  shall  never  forget  how  the  old  man  wept  over  him,  an 
hour  before  his  death.  I  saw  the  wicked  boy  laugh  at  his  ftmeral  1  Can  God 
suffer  such  a  wretch  to  live  7  thought  L 

What  followed  ?  He  married  a  woman  who  had  a  large  property,  and  he 
was  then  one  of  the  richest  men  of  the  village,  and  went  about,  in  his  pride 
and  in  his  wickedness,  as  if  there  were  none  in  heaven,  or  upon  earth,  above 
him. 

A  year  passed  over,  and  then  I  saw  the  proud  Uli  sorrow  and  lament  at  his 
wife's  funeral  He  was  obliged  to  give  back  her  property,  to  the  last  farthing, 
to  her  relations.  He  was  suddenly  become  as  poor  as  a  beggar,  and  in  his 
poverty  he  stole,  and  you  know  what  was  liis  end.  Children,  thus  have  I  al- 
ways seen  that  the  end  of  the  ungodly  man  is  misery  and  woe. 

But  I  have  also  seen  the  manifold  blessings  and  comforts  in  the  quiet  cottages 
of  the  pious.  They  enjoy  whatever  they  have ;  they  are  content  if  they  have 
little,  and  sober  if  they  have  much. 

Industry  is  in  their  hands,  and  peace  in  their  hearts — such  is  their  lot  in  life. 
They  enjoy  their  own  witli  gladness,  and  covet  not  what  is  their  neighbors. 

Pride  never  torments  them,  envy  does  not  embitter  their  lives.  Therefore 
they  are  always  more  cheerful  and  contented,  and  generally  more  healthy,  than 
the  ungodly.  They  go  through  the  necessary  evils  of  life  more  safely  and  peace- 
fully ;  for  their  heads,  and  their  hearts,  are  not  turned  to  wickedness,  but  are 
with  their  work,  and  the  beloved  inmates  of  their  own  cottages.  Therefore  they 
enjoy  life.  Their  heavenly  Father  looks  down  upcm  their  oares  and  anxieties, 
and  assists  them. 

Dear  children  of  my  native  village  1  I  have  seen  many  pious  men  and  wo- 
men upon  their  death-beds,  and  I  have  never  heard  any — not  a  single  one, 
amongst  them  all-^-complain,  in  that  hour,  of  the  poverty  and  hardships  of  life. 
All,  without  exception,  thanked  God  for  the  thousand  proofi  of  his  paternal 
goodness,  which  they  had  enjoyed  through  life. 

0  my  children  I  be  then  pious,  and  remain  single-hearted  and  innocent  I 
have  seen  the  consequences  of  sly  and  cunning  habits. 

Hummel  and  his  associates  were  much  more  crafty  than  the  rest  They  knew 
a  thousand  tricks,  of  which  the  others  never  dreamed.  This  made  them  proud, 
and  they  thought  that  sincere  men  were  only  to  be  their  fools.  For  a  time  they 
devoured  the  bread  of  the  widow  and  of  the  orphan — ^they  raged  and  were  f\ul- 
ous  against  all  who  would  not  bow  down  the  knee  to  them.  But  their  end  is 
approaching.  The  Lord  in  heaven  heard  the  sighs  of  the  widow  and  of  the  or- 
phan, and  saw  the  tears  of  the  mother,  which  she  shed  with  her  children,  on 
account  of  the  wicked  men  who  led  away  and  oppressed  the  husband  and  the 
£ftther ;  and  the  Lord  in  heaven  helped  the  oppressed  ones  and  the  orphans, 
when  they  had  given  up  all  hope  of  recovering  their  rights. 
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Chapter  uoi. — the  horrors  of  ait  unxast  coxscisnck. 

On  Saturday  eyening,  when  Hans  Wust  left  the  bailiff  and  went  home,  the 
pangs  of  perjury  tonnented  hun  stiU  more,  so  that  he  threw  himself  upon  the 
ground  and  groaned  in  anguish. 

Thus  was  he  distracted  the  whole  night,  and  on  the  following  sabbath  he 
tore  bis  hair,  struck  his  breast  with  his  hands,  violently,  could  neither  eat  nor 
drink,  and  called  out :  "  0,  0,  this  meadow  of  Rudi's  I  0,  0,  his  meadow,  his 
meadow  I  It  tortures  my  Tcry  soul !  0,  0,  Satan  has  got  possession  of  me  I 
0,  woe  is  me !    Woe  to  my  miserable  soul  1 " 

Thus  he  wandered  about,  tormented  and  distracted  by  the  thoughts  of  his 
perjury,  and  groaned  in  the  bitter  agony  of  his  spirit 

Worn  out  with  such  dreadful  sufferings,  he  at  length,  on  Sunday  eyening,  fell 
asleep  for  a  time. 

In  the  morning  he  was  a  little  easier,  and  came  to  the  resolution  no  longer 
to  keep  his  sufferings  to  himsell)  but  to  tell  all  to  the  pastor. 

He  took  his  Sunday  coat,  and  whatever  else  he  could  find,  and  fastened  all 
together  in  a  bundle,  that  he  might  borrow  upon  them  the  money  he  owed  the 
bailiff. 

He  then  took  up  the  bundle,  trembled,  went  to  the  pastor's  house,  stood  still, 
was  very  near  running  away  again,  stood  still  once  more,  threw  the  bundle  in 
at  the  door-way,  and  gestured  like  one  out  of  his  mind. 

QhAFTER  LXUL — KINDNESS  AND  SYMPATHY  SAVE  A  WRETCHED  MAN  FROM  BB- 

COMINO  UTTERLY  DISTRACTED. 

The  pastor  saw  him  in  this  situation,  went  to  him,  and  said:  "What  is  the 
matter,  Wust  ?  What  dost  thou  want  ?  Gome  into  the  house,  if  thou  hast  any 
thing  to  say  to  me." 

Then  Wust  followed  the  pastor  into  his  room. 

And  the  pastor  was  as  kind  and  friendly  as  possible  to  Wust ;  for  he  saw  his 
confusion  and  distress,  and  had,  the  day  before,  heard  a  report  that  he  was  al- 
most in  despair  on  account  of  his  perjury. 

When  Wust  saw  how  kind  and  fiiendly  the  pastor  was  toward  him,  he  re- 
ooyered  himself  a  little,  by  degrees,  and  said : — 

"  Honorable  Herr  Pastor  I  I  believe  I  have  sworn  a  false  oath,  and  am  almost 
in  despair  about  it  I  can  not  bear  it  any  longer.  I  will  willingly  submit  to  all 
the  punishment  I  liavo  deserved,  if  I  may  only  again  hope  in  the  mercy  and 
goodness  of  God." 

Chapter  lxiv. — a  pa8tor*s  treatkent  of  a  case  of  conscience. 

The  pastor  answered :  "  If  thou  art  truly  grieved  at  heart,  on  account  of  thy 
fkult,  distrust  not  God's  mercy." 

Wtui.  "  0  sir,  may  I,  may  I  ever,  in  this  my  crime,  hope  for  God's  mercy, 
that  he  will  forgive  me  my  sins?  " 

Pcutor.  "If  God  has  brought  a  man  to  a  true  repentance  of  his  sins,  so  that 
he  earnestly  longs  and  sighs  after  pardon,  he  has  already  pointed  out  to  him  the 
way  to  forgiveness,  and  to  the  obtaining  of  all  spiritual  mercies.  Depend  upon 
this,  Wust  1  and  if  thy  repentance  be  really  from  thy  heart,  doubt  not  that  it 
will  be  acceptable  in  the  sight  of  God." 

Wu8t     "  But  can  I  know  that  it  is  acceptable  to  him  ?  " 

Paaior,    "  Thou  mayest  easily  know,  by  faidiflilly  cxamuiing  thyself)  whether 
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it  be  really  sincere,  and  from  the  bottom  of  thy  heart ;  and  if  it  be,  it  will  cer- 
tainly be  acceptable  to  God.  Tliis  is  all  I  can  say.  But,  Wust  I  if  any  one  has 
encroached  upon  his  neighbor's  land,  and  repents  of  it,  he  goes,  without  his 
neighbor's  knowledge  or  request,  and,  quietly  and  of  his  own  accord,  restores 
the  land,  and  gives  back  rather  more  than  less  than  what  he  had  taken  from 
him.    In  this  case,  we  can  not  but  be  convinced  that  his  repentance  is  sincere. 

"  But  if  he  does  not  restore  it,  or  only  part  of  it,  to  him — if  he  gives  it  back 
un&irly — if  he  is  only  anxious  not  to  be  brought  before  a  magistrate — if  it  is 
all  for  his  own  sake  and  not  for  the  sake,  of  his  neighbor  whom  he  has  injured 
— then  are  his  repentance  and  his  restoration  only  a  cloak  with  which  the  fool- 
ish man  cheats  himself.  Wust  I  if  thou,  in  thy  heart,  seekest  for  nothing,  but 
to  amend  and  rectify  all  the  mischief  which  thy  wickedness  has  caused,  and  all 
the  trouble  which  it  has  occasioned,  and  to  obtain  the  forgiveness  of  God  and 
man ;  if  thou  wishest  for  nothing  else,  and  wilt  willingly  do  and  suffer  any  thing, 
to  make  all  possible  amends  for  thy  fault;  then  is  thy  repentance  certainly  sin- 
cere, and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  will  be  acceptable  to  God." 

Wust  "  0,  sir!  I  will  most  willingly  do  and  suffer  any  thing  whatever,  upon 
God's  earth,  if  this  weight  may  only  be  removed  from  my  heart  It  is  such  a 
dreadful  torment !    Wherever  I  go,  whatever  I  do,  I  tremble  under  this  sin." 

Pastor.  "  Fear  not  I  Set  about  the  business  with  sincerity  and  truth,  and 
thou  wilt  certainly  become  easier." 

Wust.     "  If  I  might  only  hope  for  that  I  " 

Pastor.  " Be  not  afraid !  Trust  in  God!  He  is  the  God  of  the  sinner  who 
flies  unto  him.  Only  do  all  thou  canst,  with  sincerity  and  uprightness.  The 
greatest  misfortune  which  has  happened,  in  consequence  of  thy  oatli,  is  the  sit- 
uation of  poor  Rudi,  who,  owing  to  it,  has  fallen  into  grievous  distress ;  but  I 
hope  the  squire,  when  thou  tellest  him  the  whole  affair,  will  himself  take  care 
that  the  man  is  comforted  in  his  necessity." 

Wust  "  It  is,  indeed,  poor  Rudi,  who  is  a  continual  weight  upon  my  heart 
Does  your  reverence  think  the  squire  will  be  able  to  help  him  to  his  meadow 
again  ?  " 

Pastor.  "  I  don't  know  that  Tlie  bailiff  will  certainly  do  all  in  his  power 
to  throw  suspicion  upon  thy  present  testimony.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
squire  will  do  his  best,  to  help  the  unfortunate  man  to  get  his  own  again." 

Wust.     "  0,  if  he  can  only  accomplish  that  I  " 

Pastor.  "  I  wish  he  may,  with  all  my  heart  I  and  I  hope  he  will — ^but,  what- 
ever may  happen  to  Rudi,  it  is  necessary  that,  for  thine  own  sake  and  for  thy 
peace  of  mind,  thou  shouldst  tell  the  whole  truth  to  the  squire." 

Wust     "  I  will  v^lingly  do  that,  your  reverence." 

Pastor.  "  It  is  the  right  way,  and  I  am  glad  that  thou  dost  it  so  willingly.  It 
will  bring  back  rest  and  peace  to  thy  heart  But,  at  the  same  time,  this  acknowl- 
edgment will  bring  blame,  and  trouble,  and  imprisonment,  and  grievous  distress 
upon  thee." 

Wust  **  0,  sir  I  all  that  is  nothing  in  comparison  of  the  horrors  of  despair, 
and  the  fear  of  never  ag^in  obtaining  the  forgiving  mercy  of  God." 

Pastor.  "  Thou  seest  the  thmg  so  properly  and  sensibly,  that  I  ftm  glad  at  heart 
on  thy  account  Pray  unto  God,  who  has  given  thee  so  many  good  thoughts, 
and  so  much  strength  for  good  and  right  resolutions,  that  he  will  grant  thee  still 
further  favor.  Thou  art  now  in  an  excellent  way,  and  wilt,  with  God's  nsslHt- 
ance,  bear  with  patience  and  huniQity  whatever  may  await  thee — ^and,  what- 
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ever  happens  to  tboe,  open  thj  heart  to  me.    I  will  oertainlj  nerer 
thee." 

Wusi.     *'  0,  sir !  how  kind,  how  tender  you  are  to  such  a  widied  sinner  I  ** 

Pastor.  "  God  himself  is  all  love  and  forbearance  in  his  dealings  with  ns  poor 
niortnlH,  and  I  should  indeed  be  a  faithless  servant  to  him,  if  I  were  croelf  and 
unfeeling,  and  severe  to  one  of  my  own  erring  brethren,  whaterer  nnight  be  his 
situation." 

In  this  paternal  manner  did  the  pastor  talk  to  Wust,  who  burst  into  tears,  and 
for  sorno  time  could  not  speak. 

Tlie  pastor  also  remained  silent. 

Wust,  at  last,  began  again  and  said:  "Please  your  reverence,  I  have  one 
thing  more  to  say." 

PiViUn:     "What  is  it?" 

WukL  "  Since  this  affair,  I  have  owed  the  bailiff  eight  florins.  He  said,  the 
day  before  yesterday,  that  he  would  tear  tlie  note ;  but  I  will  not  receive  any 
thing  from  him.     I  will  pay  it  back  to  him." 

Pastor.  "Thou  art  right.  Thou  must  certainly  do  that,  and  before  thou 
speakcst  to  Amer  upon  the  subject." 

Wust.  "  I  have  brought  a  bundle  with  me.  It  is  my  Sunday  coat  and  some 
other  things,  which  together  are  well  worth  eight  florins.  I  must  borrow  this 
money,  and  I  thought  you  would  not  be  angry,  if  I  were  to  beg  you  to  lend  it 
me.  upon  this  pledge." 

Pastor.  "  I  never  take  security  from  any  body,  and  I  am  obliged  often  to  re- 
fuse such  requests,  sorry  as  I  may  be  to  do  so ;  but  in  thy  case  I  will  not  reftise." 

Immedintely  he  gave  him  the  money,  and  said :  "  Take  it  directly  to  the  ball* 
iff,  and  carry  thy  bundle  home  with  thee." 

ChAPTKR  LXV. — ^TDERE  IS  OFTEN   A  0ELICAGT  IN  THE   POOREST    PEOPLB,   EYBir 
WHEN  TBET  ARE  RECEIVING  FAVORS  FOR  WHICH  THXT  HAVE   A8KKD. 

Wust  trembled  when  he  received  the  money  from  the  pastor,  and  said :  "  But 
I  will  certainly  not  take  the  bundle  homo,  your  reverence." 

"Well  then,  I  must  send  it  after  thee,  if  thou  wilt  not  take  it  thyself"  said 
tlie  pastor,  smiling. 

Wust.  "  For  heaven's  sake,  sir,  keep  the  bundle ;  that  you  may  be  sore  of 
your  money." 

Pastor.  "  I  shall  be  sure  of  it  any  way,  Wust  I  Don't  trouble  thyself  about 
that,  but  think  only  of  the  much  more  important  things  thou  hast  to  do.  I  will 
write  to  the  squire  to-day,  and  thou  canst  take  the  letter  to  him  to-morrow." 

Wust  I  thank  your  reverence.  But,  for  heaven's  sake,  keep  the  bundle.  I 
dare  not  take  the  money  else.    I  dare  not,  indeed  I " 

Pastor.  "  Say  no  more  about  it ;  but  go  directly  to  the  baUiff,  with  the  mon- 
ey, and  come  to  me  again  to-morrow,  at  nine  o'clock." 

Tlien  Wust  went,  relieved  and  comforted  in  his  mind,  fix)m  the  pastor  to  the 
bailiff's  house ;  and,  as  he  was  not  at  home,  he  gave  the  money  to  his  wifb.  She 
said  to  him :  "  Where  did  you  get  so  much  money  at  once,  Wust  ?  "  Downcast 
and  briefly,  Wust  answered :  "  I  have  managed  as  well  as  I  could.  God  be 
praised  that  you  have  it" 

The  bailiff's  wife  replied :  "We  never  troubled  you  for  it." 

Wust  "  I  know  that  well  enough,  but  it  was  no  better  for  me  on  that  ac- 
count." 
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BaUifs  Wife,  "You  speak  strangelj,  Wustl  What  is  the  matter  with 
70U?    All  seems  not  right  with  you." 

Wust    "  Tou  will  soon  know  more :  but  count  the  mooej,  I  must  go." 
The  bailiff's  wife  counted  the  nK>ne7,  and  said  it  was  right 
Vlvai,    "  Well  then,  give  it  to  your  husband  properly.    Good-by." 
Wife.     "  If  it  must  be  so,  good-by,  Wust" 

Chapter  lzyl-^a  iobester  who  dobs  iror  eelzbyx  in  ghosts. 

The  bailiff,  in  his  way  from  the  hall,  called  at  the  tavern  at  Hirzau,  and  sat 
there  drinking  and  talking  to  the  countrymen.  He  told  them  of  the  lawsuits  he 
had  gained,  of  his  influence  over  the  late  squire ;  how  he,  and  he  alone,  had  kept 
tlio  people  in  order  under  him ;  and  how  all  was  now  confusion. 

Then  be  gave  his  dog  as  much  dinner  as  a  hard-working  man  would  eat,  ex- 
cept the  wine ;  and  laughed  at  a  poor  fellow  who  sighed,  as  he  saw  the  good 
meat  and  drink  set  before  the  dog.  "  Thou  wouldst  be  glad  enough  to  take  it 
away  from  him,"  said  he  to  the  poor  man ;  patted  the  dog,  and  talked,  and  drank, 
and  boasted  to  the  countrymen  till  evening. 

Then  came  the  old  forester  from  the  hall,  and,  as  he  went  by,  he  called  for  a 
glass  of  wine ;  and  the  bailifl|  who  was  never  willingly  alone  for  a  moment,  said 
to  him :  "  We  will  go  home  together."  ' 

''If  you  are  coming  now,"  said  the  forester ;  ''I  must  follow  a  track." 

"  This  moment,"  answered  the  bailiff ;  asked  first  for  his  dog's  reckoning  and 
then  for  his  own,  paid  both,  gave  the  waiter  his  fee,  and  they  went  out  together. 

When  they  were  alone  on  the  road,  the  baiUff  asked  the  forester  if.it  were 
safe  to  go  through  the  woods  at  night,  on  account  of  spirits. 

Ffyrtfikr,     "  Why  do  you  ask  ?  " 

Bailiff.     "  Only  because  I  wonder  how  it  is." 

IbrenUtr.  "  You  are  an  old  fool  then.  To  think  of  having  been  bailiff  thirty 
years,  and  asking  such  a  nonsensical  question.  You  should  be  ashamed  of  your> 
self." 

Bailiff.  "  No,  by  Q —  1  About  ghosts  I  never  know  what  to  think,  whether 
to  believe  in  them  or  not     And  yet  I  never  saw  any." 

Ibresier.  "  C!ome,  as  you  ask  so  honestly,  I  will  help  yon  out  of  your  won* 
der — but  you  will  give  me  a  bottle  of  wine  for  my  information  ?  " 

Bailiff.     "  I  will  gladly  give  you  two,  if  you  can  explsun  it" 

FhreMer.  "  I  have  now  been  a  forester  forty  years,  and  was  brought  up  in  the 
woods,  by  my  father,  ever  since  I  was  a  boy  of  four  years  old.  He  was  always 
talkinp:  to  the  countrymen,  in  taverns  and  at  drinking  bouts,  about  ghosts  and 
horrible  sights  he  saw  in  the  woods — but  he  was  only  playing  the  fool  with 
them.  He  went  on  very  differently  with  me— I  was  to  be  a  forester,  and  there- 
fore must  neither  believe  nor  fear  any  such  stuff.  Therefore  he  took  me  by 
night,  when  there  was  neither  moon  nor  stars,  when  it  was  very  stormy,  and 
on  festivals  and  holy  nights,  into  the  woods.  If  he  saw  a  fire,  or  an  appear- 
ance of  any  kind,  or  heard  a  noise,  I  was  obliged  to  run  toward  it  with  him, 
over  shrubs,  and  stumps,  and  holes,  and  ditches,  and  to  follow  him  over  aU 
cross  roads,  after  the  noise :  and  it  was  always  gypsies,  thieves,  or  beggars — and 
then  he  called  out,  with  his  terrible  voice :  'Away  rogpaes  I '  and  though  there 
were  twenty  or  thirty  of  them,  they  always  made  off ;  and  often  left  pots,  and 
pans,  and  meat  behind  them,  so  that  it  was  laughable  to  behold.  Often  indeed 
tlie  noise  was  nothing  but  wild  animals,  which  sometimes  make  a  strange  lOliBd ; 
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and  decayed  old  trunks  of  trees  will  give  out  a  light,  and  hare  an  appeanmce 
which  often  frightens  people,  who  dare  not  go  up  to  them ;  and  these  are  all  the 
ghosts  I  CTer  in  my  life  saw  in  the  wood.  But  it  always  is,  and  will  be,  a  part 
of  my  business  to  make  my  neighbors  believe  that  it  is  well  filled  with  spirits 
and  devils :  for,  look  ye,  one  grows  old,  and  it  is  a  comfort^  on  a  dark  nig:ht,  not 
to  have  to  turn  out  after  the  rascals." 

ChAPTEB  LX\1L — A  MAN  WHO  DESIRES  TO   REMOyS  A  LANDMARK,  AND   WOULD 
WILLINGLY  DISBELIEVE  IN  THE  EXISTENCE  OF  SPIRITS,   BUT   DARES  NOT. 

As  the  man  was  thus  speaking,  they  came  to  the  by-path,  through  which  the 
forester  went  into  the  wood,  and  the  bailiff,  who  was  now  left  alone,  reasoned 
thus  with  himself: — 

'*He  has  been  a  forester  now  for  forty  years,  and  has  never  seen  a  ghost,  and 
does  not  believe  in  them,  and  I  am  a  fool  and  believe  in  them,  and  dare  not  pass 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  the  wood,  to  dig  up  a  stone. 

"  The  squire  takes  away  my  Ucense  from  me,  like  a  thief  and  a  rogue,  and 
that  dog  of  a  stone  upon  the  hill  is  no  true  landmark :  I  will  never  believe  it  is; 
and,  suppose  it  be,  has  he  a  better  right  to  it  than  I  have  to  my  tavern  ? 

"  To  take  a  man's  property  from  him  by  violence  in  this  way  1  Who  but  the 
devil  could  put  such  a  thing  into  his  head  ?  And  since  he  does  not  spare  my 
house,  I  have  no  reason  to  spare  his  damned  flint-stona  But  I  dare  not  touch 
it  I  By  night  I  dare  not  go  to  the  place,  and  by  day  I  can  not  manage  it,  on 
account  of  the  high-road."  Thus  he  talked  to  himself^  and  came  to  Meyer's  hill, 
which  is  near  the  village. 

He  saw  the  mason  at  work  upon  the  great  flint  stones  which  lay  around,  for 
it  was  not  yet  six  o'clock,  and  he  was  vexed  in  his  soul  to  see  it. 

"  Every  thing  I  plan  and  contrive,  fiuls  me !  They  all  play  the  rogue  with 
me.  Must  I  now  go  quietly  past  this  damned  Joseph,  and  not  say  a  word  to 
him?  No,  I  can  not  do  it!  I  can  not  go  by  him,  without  a  word.  I  would 
rather  wait  here,  till  they  go  home." 

He  sat  down,  and  soon  afterward  got  up  again :  "  I  can  not  bear  to  sit  here, 
looking  at  them.  I  will  go  to  the  other  side  of  the  hilL  0,  thou  damned  Jo- 
seph I  "    He  went  a  fbw  steps  back,  behind  the  hill,  and  sat  down  again. 

Chapter  liviil — the  setting  sun  and  a  poor  lost  wretch. 

The  sun  was  now  setting,  and  its  last  beams  fell  upon  the  side  of  the  hill, 
where  he  sat  The  field  around  him,  and  all  below  the  hill,  were  already  in 
deep  shade.  The  sun  set  in  majesty  and  beauty,  serenely  and  without  a  cloud ; 
God's  sun ;  and  the  bailiff  looking  back,  as  the  last  raya  fell  upon  him,  said  to 
himself)  "  It  is  going  down ;"  and  he  fixed  his  eyes  upon  it,  till  it  was  lost  behind 
the  hill. 

Now  all  was  in  shade,  and  night  came  on  rapidly.  Alas!  shade,  night,  and 
darkness  surroimd  his  heart  I  No  sun  shines  there !  Do  what  he  would,  the  bailiff 
could  not  escape  this  thought  He  shuddered  and  gnashed  his  teeth — instead 
of  falling  down  in  prayer  to  the  Lord  of  heaven,  who  calls  forth  the  sun  again  in 
his  glory — instead  of  hoping  in  the  Lord,  who  saves  us  out  of  the  dust  and  out 
of  darkness,  he  gnashed  with  his  teeth  I  The  village  clock  at  that  moment 
struck  six,  and  the  mason  went  home  from  Iiis  work.  The  bailiff  followed 
him. 
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Chapter  lziz. — how  a  max  bhoitld  oohduot  BncsELr  who  would  probpir 

IK  thb  mavaqkmxnt  of  othxbs. 

The  mason  had,  during  this  first  afternoon  of  their  being  together,  gained  the 
good-will  of  most  of  the  laborers.  He  worked  the  whole  time  as  hard  as  thej 
did — ^himself  lifted  the  heaviest  stones,  and  stood  in  the  mire,  or  in  the  water, 
where  it  was  necessary,  as  much  or  more  than  any  of  them.  As  they  were 
quite  inexperienced  in  such  labor,  he  showed  them,  kindly  and  patiently,  the 
best  way  of  doing  every  thing  to  advantage,  and  betrayed  no  impatience  even 
toward  the  most  awkward.  He  called  no  one  an  ox,  or  a  fool ;  though  he  had 
provocation  enough,  a  hundred  times  over.  This  patience  and  constant  atten- 
tion of  the  master,  and  his  zeal  in  working  himself|  caused  all  to  succeed  ex- 
tremely welL 

Chapter  lzx. — ^a  man  who  is  a  rogue  aed  thiep  behaves  honorably,  and 
the  mason^s  wife  shows  her  good  sense. 

Michel,  as  being  one  of  the  stoutest  and  best  workmen,  was  by  the  master's 
side  the  whole  afternoon,  and  saw  with  what  kindness  and  goodness  he  behaved 
even  to  the  most  stupid ;  and  Michel,  though  a  thief  and  a  rogue,  became  fond 
of  Leonard,  on  account  of  his  fair  and  upright  conduct,  and  resolved  not  to  be 
the  cause  of  anj  injury  to  this  good  and  honest  man. 

But  Eriecher  and  the  pious  Marx  Beuti  were  not  so  well  pleased,  that  he 
made  no  distinction  amongst  the  people,  but  behaved  well,  even  to  the  rogue 
MichcL  Lenk,  too,  shook  his  head  often,  and  said  to  himself:  "  He  is  but  a 
simpleton  I  If  he  had  taken  people  who  could  work,  like  me  and  my  brother,  he 
would  not  have  had  half  so  much  trouble."  But  the  greater  number,  whom  he 
had  kindly  and  patiently  instructed  in  tlie  work,  thanked  him  from  the  bottom 
of  their  hearts,  and  some  of  them  prayed  for  him  to  that  Ood,  who  rewards  and 
blesses  the  patience  and  kindness,  which  a  man  shows  toward  his  weaker 
brethren. 

Michel  could  no  longer  keep  to  himself  the  wicked  engagement  into  which 
he  had  entered  with  the  bailiff,  on  Saturday  evening,  and  said  to  the  master,  as 
they  returned:  "I  have  something  to  tell  you,  and  will  go  home  with  you." 

"Weill  come  then,"  said  Leonard. 

So  he  went  with  the  master  into  his  cottage,  and  told  him  how  the  bailiff,  on 
Saturday  evening,  had  bribed  him  to  treachery,  and  how  he  had  received  two 
crowns  in  hand  for  it.  Leonard  started,  and  Gertrude  was  horror-struck,  at  this 
accoimt. 

"It  is  dreadftdl "  said  Leonard. 

"Dreadfhl,  indeed  I "  said  Gertrude. 

"  But  don't  let  it  distress  thee,  Gertrude,  I  beg  of  thee." 

"  Be  not  at  all  disturbed  about  it,  master,"  said  Michel,  "  I  will  not  lift  a  hand 
against  you,  depend  upon  that! " 

Leonard.    "  I  thank  you,  Michel  I  but  I  did  not  deserve  this  fh>m  the  bailifil'' 

Michel  "  He  is  a  devil  incarnate.  Hell  has  no  match  for  him,  when  he  is 
Auious  and  seeks  for  revenge." 

Letm.     "  It  makes  one  shudder  to  think  of  it" 

Gertrude.    "I  am  quite  bewildered! " 

Mkh.    "  Don't  be  like  children  about  it ;  all  things  have  an  end." 

Ger.  and  Leon,    "  Yes;  thanks  be  to  God." 
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MicK    "  You  may  have  it  just  your  own  way.    If  you  like,  I  wHI  let  the 
bailiff  go  on  thinking  I  am  still  true  to  him,  and  to-morrow,  or  the  next  day, 
take  some  tools  from  the  building  and  carry  them  to  his  house.     Then  do  you 
go  quickly  to  Amer,  and  get  a  search  warrant  to  examine  all  houaes,  and  b^gin 
with  tho  baUiff 's,  and  go  directly  into  the  further  room,  where  you  will  be  sure 
to  find  them ;  but  mind,  you  must  rush  in,  the  Tory  moment  you  have  shown 
the  warrant,  or  it  will  be  all  in  Tain.    They  will  have  warning  and  get  the  things 
out  of  your  sight,  through  the  window,  or  under  the  bed-clothes — and,  if  you  are 
civil,  and  do  not  search  for  them,  you  will  be  in  a  fine  situation.    But,  indeed,  I 
almost  think  it  would  be  better  for  you  to  send  somebody  else ;  you  are  not  fit 
for  such  a  job." 
-   Ldon.     "No,  Michel;  this  kind  of  work  certainly  will  not  suit  me." 

Mich.     "  It  is  all  one.    I  will  find  somebody  to  manage  it  cleverly  for  yon.** 

Gtr.  "Michel I  I  think  we  sliould  thank  God,  that  we  have  escaped  from 
the  danger  which  threatened  us,  and  not  be  laying  a  snare  for  the  bailllZ|  fiom 
revenge." 

Mkh.  "He  deserves  what  he  will  get  Never  trouble  your  head  about 
that" 

Ger.  "  It  is  not  our  business  to  judge  wliat  he  deserves,  or  does  not  deserve; 
but  it  is  our  business  to  practice  no  revenge,  and  it  is  the  only  right  conduct  for 
us  to  pursue  in  this  case." 

Mich.  "  I  must  confess  tliat  3rou  are  in  tlie  right,  Gertrude.  It  is  a  great 
blessing  to  be  able  so  to  govern  one*s  self  But  you  are  right  He  will  meet 
^th  his  reward,  and  it  is  best  to  keep  entirely  away  from  him,  and  have  nothing 
to  do  with  him.  And  so  I  will  directly  break  with  him,  and  take  him  back  his 
two  crowns.  But  just  now,  I  have  but  a  crown  and  a  half  I "  He  took  it  out  of 
his  pocket,  counted  it,  and  Uien  said :  "  I  don^t  know  whether  to  take  him  the 
Other  half  by  itself  or  wait  for  my  week's  wages  on  Saturday,  when  I  can  give 
it  him  altogetlier." 

Lwn.     "  It  will  be  no  inconvenience  to  mo  to  advance  you  the  half-crown 
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now. 

Mich.  "  Well,  if  you  can  do  so,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  have  done  with  tho 
man  to-day.    I  will  take  it  to  him,  this  very  hour,  as  soon  as  I  get  it" 

"  Master  1  since  yesterday's  sacrament,  it  has  been  heavy  at  my  heart,  that  I 
had  promised  him  to  do  such  wicked  thifags ;  and,  in  the  evening,  came  your 
Jonas,  to  give  his  afternoon  bread  to  my  child,  and  that  made  me  repent  still 
more  of  behaving  so  ill  to  you.  I  never  knew  you  properly  before,  Leonard, 
and  I  have  never  had  much  to  do  with  you ;  but  to-day  I  saw  you  wishing  to 
help  every  body  kindly  and  patiently,  and  I  thought  I  could  never  die  in  peaoe^ 
if  I  were  to  reward  such  an  honest,  good  man  with  treachery.  (The  tears  came 
hito  his  eyes.)    Sec,  now,  whether  I  am  in  earnest  or  not" 

Leon.     "  Then  never  do  an  injury  to  any  man  agam." 

Mich,     "With  God's  help,  I  will  follow  your  example." 

Otr.    "You  will  certainly  be  a  happier  man  if  you  do." 

Leon.    "Do  you  wish  to  go  to  the  bailiff  this  evening?" 

Mich.     "Yes,  if  lean." 

The  mason  gave  him  the  half-crown  and  said:  ''Do  not  put  him  into  a 
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Chr.    "  And  don't  tell  him  that  we  know  any  thing  about  it" 

Mich.    " I  will  be  as  short  as  I  can;  but  I  will  go  thia  moment)  and  tbea  it 
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will   be   done  with.    Oood-by,  Gertradel     I   thank   yon,  Leonatrdl    Good 
night" 
Leon.     "  GkKKl-bj,  Michel."    He  went  away. 

Chapter  lzzl — thb  catastbophb  draws  near. 

When  the  bailiff  arriyed  at  home,  he  ibond  onlj  his  wife  in  the  hoose;  and 
therefore  was  able,  at  last,  to  give  vent  to  all  the  rage  and  anger  which  had 
been  rising  in  him  throughout  the  day. 

At  the  hall,  at  Hirzau,  and  in  the  fields,  it  was  a  diflfierent  thing.  A  man  like 
him  is  not  willing  to  lay  open  his  heart  to  others. 

It  will  be  said :  a  bailiff  who  should  do  so  would,  indeed,  be  as  simple  as  a 
shepherd's  lad ;  and  Hummel  was  never  accused  of  this.  He  could,  for  days 
together,  smother  his  rage,  envy,  hatred,  and  vexation,  and  keep  laughing,  and 
talking,  and  drinking ;  but  when  he  came  home,  and,  by  good  or  ill-luck,  found 
the  house  empty,  then  the  rage  which  he  had  before  concealed,  burst  forth 
fearfblly. 

His  wife  was  crying  in  a  comer,  and  said :  "  For  heaven's  sake,  do  not  go  on 
in  this  way.  This  violence  of  thme  will  only  drive  Amer  still  fttrther.  He 
will  not  rest  till  thou  art  quiet" 

"  He  will  not  rest,  do  what  I  will  I  He  will  never  rest,  till  he  has  ruined  me. 
He  is  a  rogue,  a  thief|  and  a  dog.  The  most  cursed  of  all  the  cursed,"  said  the 
man. 

Wife    "  Do  not  talk  in  such  a  shocking  way.    Thou  wilt  go  out  of  thy  mind." 

BoAliff.  "  Have  I  not  cause  ?  Dost  thou  not  know  that  he  will  take  my 
license  or  my  bailiff's  coat  fh>m  me  in  a  fortnight?  " 

Wife,  "  I  know  it ;  but,  for  heaven's  sake,  do  not  go  on  at  this  rate.  The 
whole  village  knows  it  already.  The  secretary  told  the  attorney,  who  has  pub- 
lished it  every  where.  I  did  not  know  it  till  tea-time  this  evening.  All  the 
people  were  laughing  and  talking  on  both  sides  of  the  street  about  it ;  and  Mar^ 
garet,  who  was  at  tea  with  me,  took  me  aside,  and  told  me  the  bad  news.  And, 
besides  this,  Hans  Wiist  has  brought  back  the  eight  florins.  How  comes  he  by 
eight  florins  ?  Amer  must  be  at  the  bottom  of  it  Alas  I  a  storm  threatens  us 
on  every  side  I  "    So  said  the  wife. 

The  bailiff  started,  as  if  he  had  felt  a  thunder-bolt,  at  the  words  "  Hans  Wust 
has  brought  back  the  eight  florins  I  "  He  stood  still  for  a  time,  staring  at  his 
wife,  with  open  mouth — and  then  said:  "Where  is  the  money? — where  are 
these  eight  florins?" 

His  wife  set  the  money  on  the  table,  in  a  broken  ale-glass.  The  bailiff  fixed 
his  eyes  for  some  time  upon  it,  without  counting  it,  and  then  said :  "It  is  not 
from  the  hall  I    The  squire  never  pays  any  body  in  this  coin." 

Wife.     "  I  am  very  glad  it  is  not  from  the  hall." 

BaiUff.  "  There  is  something  more  in  this.  Thou  shouldst  not  have  taken  it 
fh)m  bun." 

Wife.     "Why  not?" 

BoAliff,    "  I  could  have  got  to  know  from  whom  he  had  it" 

Wife.  "I  did  think  of  that;  but  he  would  not  wait;  and  I  do  not  thmk 
Uiou  couldst  have  got  any  thing  out  of  him.  He  was  as  short  and  close  as 
possible." 

BaiJUff.  "  All  comes  upon  me  at  once.  I  know  not  what  I  am  doing  I — give 
me  something  to  drink ! "    She  set  it  before  him,  and  he  paced  up  and  down  the 
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room  in  a  frenzy — drank  and  talked  to  himselC  "  I  will  rain  the  mason  I  TbMJt 
is  the  first  thing  to  be  done — if  it  cost  me  a  hundred  crowns.  Michel  must 
ruin  him,  and  then  I  will  go  after  the  landmark."  Thus  he  spoke ;  and,  at  that 
moment,  Michel  knocked  at  the  door.  The  bailiff  started  in  a  flight,  said: 
"  Who  can  bo  hero  so  late  at  night  ?  "  and  went  to  look  through  the  window. 
**Open  the  door,  bailiff,"  called  out  Michel 

Chapter  lxxii. — uis  last  hops  forsakes  the  bajlut. 

"  He  comes  just  at  the  right  moment,"  said  the  bailiflE)  as  he  opened  the  door. 
"Welcome,  Michel  I     What  good  news  dost  thou  bring?" 

Michd.     "  Not  much.     I  only  want  to  tell  you — " 

Bailiff.  "  Don't  talk  outside  the  door,  man.  I  shall  not  go  to  bed  &(r  aoma 
time.     Come  into  the  room." 

Mich,  "  I  must  go  home  again.  I  only  want  to  tell  you,  that  I  hare  changed 
my  mind  about  Saturday's  business." 

Bailiff.  "Ay,  by  G — 1  tliat  would  be  complete  I  No  I  thou  must  notdianga 
thy  mind.  If  it  is  not  enough,  I  will  give  thee  more— but  come  into  the  room. 
We  are  sure  to  agree  about  it" 

Mich.     "  At  no  price,  bailiff.    There  are  your  two  crowns." 

Bailiff.  "  I  will  not  receive  them  fh>m  thee,  Michel  I  Don^t  play  the  fool 
with  me.  It  can  not  hurt  thee ;  and,  if  the  two  crowns  are  too  little,  come  into 
my  room." 

Mic?L  "  I  will  not  listen  to  another  word  about  it,  bailiff.  There  is  your 
money." 

Bailiff.  "  By  G — ,  I  will  not  receive  it  from  thee,  in  this  way.  I  have  sworn 
it,  so  come  into  the  room." 

Mich.  "  Well,  I  can  do  that  There ;  now  I  am  in  the  room,  and  h^^  is 
your  money,"  said  he,  laying  it  upon  the  table;  "and  now  good-by,  bailiff  I  ** 
and  therewith  he  turned  about,  and  away  he  went 

Chapter  Lzxin. — he  sets  about  rehoviko  the  landmark. 

The  bailiff  stood  for  a  while,  stock-still  and  speechless,  rolled  about  his  eyes, 
foamed  with  fury,  trembled,  stamped,  and  then  called  out:  "Wife,  g^ve  me  the 
brandy.    It  must  be  done.    I  will  gol " 

Wife.     "  Whither  wilt  thou  go,  this  dark  night  ? 

Bailiff.    "  I  am  going — ^I  am  going  to  dig  up  the  stone — give  me  the  bottle." 

Wife.     "  For  God's  sake,  do  not  attempt  it" 

BaUiff.     "  It  must  be  done  I— I  tell  thee  I  will  go." 

Wife.  "  It  is  as  dark  as  pitch,  and  near  midnight ;  and  this  week  before 
Easter,  the  devil  has  most  power." 

Bailiff".  "  If  he  has  got  the  horse,  let  him  e^en  take  the  bridle  too.  Give  me 
the  bottle.    I  will  go." 

He  took  a  pickaxe,  a  shovel,  and  a  mattock,  upon  his  shoulder,  and  went,  in 
the  darkness  of  the  night,  up  the  hill,  to  take  away  his  master's  landmark. 

Drunkenness,  and  revenge,  and  rage,  emboldened  him ;  but  when  he  saw  a 
piece  of  shining  wood,  or  hoard  a  hare  rustling  along,  he  trembled,  stopped  for 
a  moment,  and  then  went  raging  on,  till  at  last  he  came  to  the  landmark — set  to 
work  directly,  and  hacked  and  shoveled  away,  with  all  his  might 
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Chapter  lzzit. — kioht  oreatlt  diceiyss  drunkards  amd  boques^  ispi* 

cujxt  when  thet  are  ik  trouble. 

Suddenly  a  noise  startled  him,  and,  looking  up,  he  saw  a  black  man  coming 
toward  him.  A  light  shone  about  the  man  in  the  dark  night,  and  fire  burned 
upon  his  head.  "  This  is  the  devil  incarnate  I  "  said  the  bailifll  And  he  ran 
away,  screaming  horribly,  and  leaving  behind  him  mattock,  pickaxe,  and  shovel, 
with  his  hat  and  the  empty  brandy  bottle. 

It  was  Christopher,  the  poulterer  of  Amheim,  who  had  been  buying  eggs  at 
Oberhofen,  Lunkofen,  Hirzau,  and  other  places,  and  was  now  on  his  way  home- 
ward. He  had  covered  his  basket  with  the  skin  of  a  black  goat,  and  had  hung 
a  lantern  from  it,  that  he  might  find  his  way  in  the  dark.  This  egg-carrier  knew 
the  voice  of  the  bailiff,  as  he  was  running  away ;  and,  as  he  suspected  that  ho 
was  about  some  evil  deed,  he  grew  angry,  and  said  to  himself:  "  I  will  give 
the  cursed  knave  his  due  for  once.    He  thinks  I  am  the  deviL" 

Then  quickly  setting  down  his  basket,  he  took  up  the  mattock,  pickax,  and 
shovel,  and  his  own  iron-bound  walking-stick,  fastened  them  all  together,  drag- 
ged them  behind  him  over  the  stony  road,  so  that  they  rattled  fearfully,  and  ran 
after  the  bailiff^  crying  out,  with  a  hollow,  dismal  voice:  "Oh I — Ah — Uhl— 
Hummel  I     Oh  I — Ah  I — Uh  I — ^thou  art  mine— sto — op  I — Hummel  1 " 

The  poor  bailiflf  ran  as  fast  as  he  could,  and  cried  out  pitifully,  as  he  ran: 
"Murder I  help!  watchman!  the  devil  is  catching  me  1 " 

And  the  poulterer  kept  shouting  after  him:  "Oh! — ^Ahl — ^Uhl  bai — ^UfT— 
sto— op— bailiff!  thou  art — ^minel — ^bailiff." 

Chapter  lxxv.— the  yiLLAOB  is  in  an  uproar. 

The  watchman  in  the  village  heard  the  running  and  shouting  upon  the  hUl, 
and  could  distinguish  every  word ;  but  he  was  afraid,  and  knocked  at  some 
neighbors^  windows. 

"  Qet  up,  neighbors  I  "  said  he,  "  and  hear  what  is  going  on  upon  the  hilL  It 
sounds  as  if  the  devil  had  got  hold  of  the  bailiff.  '  Hark !  how  he  shouts  mur* 
derl  and  help!  And  yet,  God  knows,  he  is  at  home  with  his  wife.  It  is  not 
two  hours  since  I  saw  him  through  the  window." 

When  about  ten  of  them  were  assembled,  they  declared  they  would  go  alto- 
gether, with  torches,  and  well  armed,  toward  the  noise ;  but  that  they  would 
carry  with  them,  in  their  pockets,  new  bread,  a  testament,  and  psalter,  that  the 
devil  might  not  prevail  against  them. 

The  men  accordingly  went,  but  stopped  first  at  the  bailiff's  house,  to  see 
whether  he  were  at  home. 

The  bailiff's  wife  was  waiting  in  deadly  fear,  wondering  how  he  might  be  go- 
ing on  upon  the  hill,  and  when  she  heard  the  uproar  in  the  night,  and  that  men 
with  torches  were  knocking  at  the  door,  she  was  dreadfblly  fHghtened,  and 
called  out :  "  Lord  Jesus  I  what  do  you  want  ?  " 

"  Tell  your  husband  to  come  to  us,"  said  the  men. 

"  He  is  not  at  home ;  but  do  tell  me  what  is  the  matter  ?  Why  are  you  here  ?  " 
said  the  woman. 

The  men  answered :  "  It  is  a  bad  business  if  he  is  not  at  home.  Hark  1  how 
he  is  crying  murder !  help  I  as  if  the  devil  were  taking  him." 

The  wife  now  ran  out  with  the  men,  as  if  she  had  been  beside  hersel£ 

The  watchman  asked  her,  by  the  way :  "  What  the  devil  is  your  husband  do- 
ing now  upon  the  hill?    He  was  at  home  two  hours  ago." 
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She  answered  him  not  a  word,  but  acroamed  terribly. 

And  the  bailiff  *8  dog  growled,  at  its  chain's  length. 

When  the  poulterer  saw  the  people  coming  to  help  the  bailifl^  and  heard  his 
dog  bark  so  fearfully,  he  turned  round,  and  went,  as  quickly  and  quietly  as  be 
:x)uld,  up  the  hill  again  to  his  basket,  packed  up  his  booty,  and  pursned  his  way. 

Eunz,  however,  who,  with  the  bailifif 's  wife,  was  a  few  steps  before  the  res^ 
saw  that  it  could  not  be  the  derU ;  and  taking  the  roaring  bailiff  rather  roughly 
by  the  arm,  said  to  him:  "What  is  the  matter?  why  dost  thou  go  on  in  this 
way?" 

"  Oh — Oh — ^let  me  alone — 0— devil  I  let  me  alone  I "  said  the  bailiff;  who  in 
his  terror  could  neither  see  nor  hear. 

"Thou  fool,  I  am  Eunz,  thy  neighbor;  and  this  is  thy  wife,"  said  the  man. 

The  others  first  looked  very  carefully,  to  see  whether  the  devil  were  any  where 
about;  and  those  who  had  torches,  held  them  up  and  down,  to  examine  care- 
fully  above  and  below,  and  on  every  side ;  and  each  man  put  his  hand  into  his 
pocket  to  feel  for  the  new  bread,  the  testament,  and  psalter. 

But  as  they  still  saw  nothing,  they  began  to  take  courage  by  degrees,  and 
some  grew  bold  enough  to  say  to  the  bailiff:  "Has  the  devil  scratched  thee 
with  his  claws,  or  trodden  thee  under  his  feet^  that  thou  art  bleeding  in  this 
manner?" 

The  others  exclaimed:  "This  is  no  time  for  joking!  we  all  heard  the  honible 
voice." 

But  Eunz  said :  "  I  suspect  that  a  poaclior  or  a  woodman  has  tricked  the 
bailiff  and  all  of  us.  As  I  came  near  him,  the  noise  ceased,  and  a  man  ran  up 
the  hill  as  fast  as  he  could.  I  have  repented  ever  since,  that  I  did  not  run  after 
him ;  and  we  were  fools  for  not  bringing  the  bailiff's  dog  with  u&" 

"  Thou  art  a  fool  thyself  Eunz  I  That  was  certainly  no  man's  voice.  It  ran 
through  bone  and  marrow,  and  a  wagon  load  of  iron  does  not  rattle  over  the 
streets  as  it  rattled." 

"  I  will  not  contradict  you,  neighbors  1  I  shuddered  as  I  heard  it  But  yet 
I  shall  never  be  persuaded  that  I  did  not  hear  somebody  run  up  the  hilL" 

"  Dost  thou  think  that  the  devil  can  not  run  so  that  one  may  hear  him  ?  "  said 
the  men. 

The  bailiff  heard  not  a  word  of  wliat  they  were  saying;  and,  when  he  got 
home,  he  asked  the  men  to  stay  with  him  that  nighty  and  they  willingly  remained 
in  the  tavern. 

Chapter  lzzvi. — the  pastor  comes  to  the  tavern. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  nightly  uproar  had  roused  the  whole  village.  Even  in 
the  parsonage-house,  they  were  all  awake;  for  they  anticipated  some  evil  tidings. 

When  the  pastor  inquired  what  was  the  cause  of  the  noise,  he  heard  fearfhl 
accounts  of  the  horrible  adventure. 

And  the  pastor  thought  he  could,  perhaps,  turn  the  bailiff's  fright  (foolish  as 
its  cause  might  be,)  to  a  good  use. 

He  therefore  went  that  night  to  the  tavern. 

Quick  as  lightning,  vanished  the  wine  jug  as  he  entered. 

The  men  stood  up  and  said:  "Welcome,  honorable  Herr  Pastor  I " 

The  pastor  thanked  them,  and  said  to  the  neighbors:  "  It  is  a  credit  to  you 
to  be  so  ready  and  active  when  a  misfortune  happens.  But  will  you  now  leave 
me  alone  with  the  bailifl|  for  a  short  time?  "  , 
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'*  It  is  our  duty  to  do  as  your  reverenoe  pleases.  We  wish  you  good-night" 
Pagtor,  "The  same  to  you,  neighbon!  but  I  must  also  beg  that  you  will  be 
careful  what  you  relate  about  this  business*  It  is  veiy  disagreeable  to  have 
made  a  great  noise  about  a  thing  which  afterward  proves  nothing  at  all,  or  some- 
thing very  different  from  what  was  expected.  So  fitr,  nobody  knows  any  thing 
about  what  has  happened ;  and  you  know,  neighbors,  night  is  very  deoeitftd." 

"  It  is  so,  your  reverence  I "  said  the  men,  as  they  left  the  room ;  "  and  a  great 
fool  he  always  is^  and  will  believe  nothing  I "  added  they,  when  they  were  out- 
side of  the  door. 

Chapter  lucvil — oarb  op  souta. 

The  pastor  began  at  once:  "Bailiff  I  I  have  heard  that  something  has  hap- 
pened to  thee,  and  I  am  come  to  help  and  comfort  thee,  as  far  as  I  am  able. 
Tell  me  honestly  what  has  really  happened." 

BaUif.    "  I  am  a  poor  unfortunate  wretch,  and  Satan  tried  to  get  hold  of  me." 

Pastor.     "How  so,  bailiff?  where  did  this  happen? " 

Baimir.     "  Upon  the  hill,  above." 

Pastor.     "  Didst  thou  really  see  any  body  ?    Did  any  body  touch  thee  ?  " 

Bailiff.  "  I  saw  him  as  he  ran  after  me.  He  was  a  great  black  man,  and 
had  fire  upon  his  head.    He  ran  after  me  to  the  bottom  of  the  hilL" 

Pastor.     "  Why  does  thy  head  bleed  ?  " 

Bailiff.    "  I  fell  down  as  I  was  running." 

Pastor.     "  Then  nobody  laid  hold  of  thee  ?  " 

Bailiff.    "  No  I  but  I  saw  him  with  my  own  eyes." 

Pastor.  "  Well,  bailiff^  we  will  say  no  more  about  that.  I  can  not  under- 
stand how  it  really  was.  But  be  it  what  it  may,  it  makes  little  difference.  For, 
bailiff,  there  is  an  eternity  when,  without  any  doubt^  the  ungodly  will  fall  into 
his  liands ;  and  the  thoughts  of  this  eternity,  and  of  the  danger  of  fidling  into 
his  liands  after  thy  death,  must  make  thee  anxious  and  uneasy  in  thy  old  ago, 
and  during  thy  life." 

Bailiff.  "0,  nrl  I  know  not  what  to  do  for  anxiety  and  uneasiness.  For 
heaven's  sake,  what  can  I  do,  what  must  I  do,  to  get  out  of  his  hands?  Am  I 
not  already  entirely  in  his  power?  " 

Pastor.  "  Bailiff  I  do  not  phigue  thyself  with  idle  and  foolish  talking.  Thou 
hast  sense  and  understanding,  and  therefore  art  in  thine  own  power.  Do  what 
is  right,  and  what  thy  conscience  tells  thee  is  thy  duty  to  Gk)d  and  man,  an4 
thou  wilt  soon  see  that  the  devil  has  no  power  over  thee." 

Bailiff.    "  0,  sir  1  what  must  I  do  to  obtain  Gk)d's  mercy  ?  " 

Pastor.  "Thou  must  sincerely  repent  of  thy  fiiults,  amend  thy  ways,  and 
give  back  thy  unrighteous  possessions." 

Bailiff.  "  People  say  I  am  rich,  your  reverence  I  but  heaven  knows  I  am  not 
so." 

Pastor.  "That  makes  no  difference.  Thou  keepest  possession  of  Rudi*s 
meadow  unjustly,  and  Wnst  and  Koibacher  have  sworn  &lsely.  I  know  it, 
and  I  wUl  not  rest  till  Budi  has  got  his  own  again." 

Bailiff.    "  0,  sirl  for  heaven*s  sake,  have  compassion  upon  me." 

Pastor.  "The  best  compassion  any  one  can  show  thee^  is  this :  to  persuade 
thee  to  do  thy  duty  to  God  and  man." 

Bailiff.     "  1  will  do  whatever  you  wish,  sir." 

Pastor.    "  Wilt  thou  give  Rudi  his  meadow  again  ?  " 
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Bailiff.    "  Yes,  I  will,  your  reverence ! " 

Pastor.     "  Dost  thou  also  acknowledge  that  thoa  posocgaost  it  nnlawfbllj  ?  " 

BaUiff.     "  I  can  not  deny  it — ^but  it  will  bring  me  to  beggary  if  I  lose  it.** 

Pastor.    "  Bailiff  I  it  is  better  to  beg,  than  to  keep  unjosft  poflDCiaBion  of  poor 
people's  property." 

The  bailiff  groaned. 

Pastor.     "  But  what  wert  thou  doing  «pon  the  hill?  " 

BaUiff,    "  For  heaven^s  sake,  sir,  do  not  ask  me  that?    I  can  not,  I  dare  not 
tell  you.    Have  mercy  upon  me,  or  I  am  a  lost  man." 

Pastor.  "  I  will  not  urge  thee  to  confess  more  than  thou  deairest.  If  thou 
doet  it  willingly,  I  will  advise  thee  like  a  father ;  but  if  thou  wilt  not,  then  it 
is  thy  own  &ult  if  I  can  not  g^ve  thee  the  advice  which  is  perhaps  most  needful 
to  thee.  But  though  I  do  not  ^seek  to  inquire  after  what  thou  art  not  willing  to 
tell  me,  yet  I  can  not  see  what  thou  canst  gain  by  concealing  anj  thing  from 
me." 

Bailiff.  '*  But  will  you  never  repeat  what  I  say  to  you,  without  my  consent^ 
whatever  it  may  be  ?  " 

Pastor.     *•  I  certainly  will  not" 

Bailiff.  "  Then,  in  plain  truth,  I  will  tell  you.  I  wanted  to  remore  one  of 
the  squire's  landmarks." 

Pastor.  "Gracious  heaven  I  and  why  wouldst  thou  injure  the  exoeUent 
squire  ?  " 

Bailiff.  "  Because  he  wants  to  take  away  from  me  either  my  tarem  or  my 
office  of  bailiff." 

Pastor.  "  Thou  art  indeed  an  unhappy  creature,  bailiff  1  And  he  was  so  fitf 
from  intending  any  unkindness  toward  thee,  that  he  would  have  given  thee  an 
equivalent,  if  thou  hadst  freely  given  up  thy  office  of  bailiff." 

BaUiff.     **  Can  that  be  true,  your  reverence  ?  " 

Pastor.  "  Yes,  bailiff,  I  can  assure  thee  of  it  with  certainty ;  for  I  had  it  from 
his  own  lips.  He  was  out  hunting  on  Saturday  afternoon,  and  I  met  him  on  the 
road  from  Reutihof,  where  I  had  been  to  see  the  old  woman,  and  there  he  told 
me  expressly  that  young  Meyer,  whom  he  wished  to  have  for  bailifl^  should 
give  thee  a  hundred  florins  yearly,  that  thou  mightest  have  no  reason  to  com- 
plain." 

Bailiff.  "0,  if  I  had  only  known  this  before,  your  reverence,  I  should  never 
have  come  to  this  misfortune." 

Pastor.  "  It  is  our  duty  to  trust  in  Grod,  even  when  we  can  not  see  how  his 
fatherly  mercy  will  show  itself;  and  we  should  hope  well  from  a  good  master  on 
earth,  even  when  we  can  not  see  how  he  means  to  manifest  his  kindness  toward 
us.  If  we  do  this,  we  shall  alwajrs  remain  true  and  faithful  to  him,  and,  in  aU 
our  mischances,  find  his  heart  open  to  compassion  and  paternal  kindness  to- 
ward us." 

Bailiff.  "  0,  what  an  unfortunate  man  I  ami  If  I  had  only  known  half  of 
this  before  1 " 

Pastor.  "We  can  not  alter  what  is  pastl  But  what  wilt  thou  do  now, 
bailiff?  " 

BaUiff.  "  I  know  not  what  in  the  world  to  do  I  To  confess  it,  would  endanger 
my  life.    What  does  your  reverence  think  ?  " 

Pastor.  "  I  repeat  what  I  told  thee  just  now.  I  do  not  wish  to  force  thee 
to  any  confession;  what  I  say  is  merely  in  the  way  of  advice;  but  it  is  my 
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opinion,  that  the  straight  way  never  turned  out  ill  to  any  body.  Amer  is  merci- 
lUl,  and  thou  art  guilty.  Do  aa  thou  wilt,  but  I  would  leare  it  to  his  oom- 
paasion.  I  see  clearly  that  it  is  a  very  difficult  step  to  take,  but  it  will  also  be 
very  difficult  to  hide  thy  &ult  from  him,  if  thou  seekest  true  peace  and  satisfac- 
tion for  thy  heart" 

The  bailiff  groaned,  but  did  not  speak. 

The  pastor  proceeded :  "  Do  as  thou  wilt,  bailiff  I  I  do  not  wish  to  urge  thee ; 
but  the  more  I  consider  it,  the  more  it  appears  to  me  that  it  will  be  the  wisest 
plan  to  leave  it  to  Amer*s  compassion :  for  I  miist  confess  to  thee,  I  do  not  see 
what  else  thou  canst  do.  The  squire  will  inquire  why  thou  wert  off  the  road 
so  late  at  night." 

BaiXiff,  "  Mercy  on  me  I  what  a  thought  is  just  come  into  my  head.  I  have 
left  a  pickaxe,  shovel,  and  mattock,  and  I  know  not  what  besides,  by  the  land* 
mark,  which  is  half  dug  up  already.  This  may  discover  it  aU.  I  am  in  a 
dreadf\il  fright  about  the  pickaxe  and  mattock  I " 

PatUjr.  *'  If  thou  art  in  such  a  fHght^  bailiff,  about  a  poor  pickaxe  and  mat- 
tock, which  may  be  easily  removed  before  daybreak,  think  what  hundreds  of 
such  chances  and  accidents  will  occur,  if  thou  ooncealest  it,  to  poison  all  the 
remainder  of  thy  life  with  uneasiness  and  constant  bitter  anxiety.  Thou  wilt 
find  no  rest  for  thy  heart,  bailiff,  if  thou  dost  not  confess." 

Bailiff,  "  And  there  is  no  chance  of  my  obtaining  mercy  from  God,  without 
it?" 

Pastor,  "  Bailiff  I  if  thou  thyself  thinkest  and  fearest  this,  and  yet  art  silent 
against  the  voice  of  thy  consdenoe  and  thine  own  conviction,  how  is  it  possible 
that  this  conduct  can  be  pleasing  to  Gk)d,  or  restore  thee  to  his  fitvor  ?  " 

Bailiff,    "  And  is  there  no  other  remedy  ?  " 

Pastor,  "  God's  mercy  will  assist  thee,  if  thou  dost  what  thy  conscience  bids 
thee." 

Bailiff.     "  I  wiU  confess  it" 

The  moment  he  said  this,  the  pastor  prayed  thus,  in  his  presence. 

"  All  praise,  and  thanksgiving,  and  adoration,  be  unto  thee  Almighty  Father  I 
Thou  didst  stretch  forth  thy  hand  toward  him,  and  the  work  of  thy  love  appeared 
to  him  anger  and  wrath  I  But  it  has  touched  his  heart,  so  that  he  no  longer 
hardens  himself  against  the  voice  of  truth,  as  formerly.  0,  thou,  who  art  all 
mercy,  and  compassion,  and  loving-kindness,  g^dously  accept  the  sacrifice  of 
his  confession,  and  remove  not  thy  hand  from  him.  Fulfill  the  work  of  thy 
compassion,  and  let  him  again  become  one  of  thy  fkvored  children  I  0,  heavenly 
Father,  the  life  of  man  upon  earth  is  erring  and  sinful,  but  thou  art  mercifiil  to 
thy  frail  children,  and  forgivest  their  excesses  and  sins  when  they  amend. 

*'A11  praise  and  adoration  be  unto  thee.  Father  Almighty  I  Thou  hast 
stretched  forth  thy  hand  toward  him,  that  he  might  turn  unto  thee.  Thou  wilt 
fulfill  the  work  of  thy  compassion ;  and  he  will  find  thee,  and  praise  thy  name^ 
and  acknowledge  thy  mercies  amongst  his  brethren." 

The  bailiff  was  now  thoroughly  moved.    Tears  fell  from  his  eyes. 

"  0,  sir,  I  will  confess  it^  and  do  whatever  is  right  I  will  seek  rest  for  my 
soul,  and  God's  mercy." 

The  pastor  remained  some  time  longer  with  hun,  comforting  him,  and  then 
went  home.  It  was  striking  five  as  he  arrived  at  his  own  house,  and  he  imme- 
diately wrote  to  Arner.  Wm  letter  yesterday  and  that  to-day  were  aA 
foUowi:— 
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Chapter  Lxmn.— two  uettebs  fbok  tbx  pastor  to 

FIRST  LETTER. 

"High  and  nobly  born,  gracious  em  I 

"  The  boaror  of  this,  Hans  Wust,  has  this  day  rerealed  «  dimimrtanoe  to  me, 
which  is  of  such  a  nature,  that  I  could  not  do  btherwiae  than  adiise  him  to  oon- 
fess  it  to  you,  as  to  his  judge.  He  maintains,  on  bis  conscience,  that  the  oath 
which  he  and  Keibacher  took  ten  years  ago,  about  the  affair  between  Rudi  and 
the  bailiff,  was  a  false  one.  It  is  a  distressing  story,  and  there  are  some  remark- 
able  circumstances  belonging  to  it,  relating  to  the  conduct  of  the  late  secretary, 
and  of  the  unhappy  assistant  of  my  deceased  predecessor,  which  this  oonfeasion 
will  bring  to  light,  and  thereby  I  fear  give  rise  to  much  acandaL  But  I  thank 
God  that  the  poorest  of  all  my  many  poor  people,  the  long  oppressed  and  suffer- 
ing Rudi.  -with  his  unhappy  family,  may,  by  means  of  this  conlession,  again 
obtain  possession  of  what  belongs  to  them.  The  daily  increasing'  wickedness 
of  the  bailiff,  and  his  daring  conduct,  which  he  now  no  longer  restrains  eren  on 
racred  days,  convince  me  that  the  time  of  his  humiliation  is  approaching.  For 
the  poor  unhappy  Wust,  I  earnestly  and  humbly  entreat  jour  compassion,  and 
all  the  favor  which  the  duty  of  justice  can  permit  your  benevolent  heart  to 
show  him. 

"  My  wife  desires  her  best  respects  to  your  lady,  and  my  children  their  grate- 
fiil  remembrances  to  your  daughters.  They  send  a  thousand  thanks  for  the 
bulb8,  with  which  they  have  enriched  our  little  garden.  Thej  will  be  most 
zealously  watched  over,  for  my  children  have  quite  a  passion  for  flowers. 

"  Permit  me,  high  and  nobly  bom,  gracious  sir,  with  the  sincerest  respect  and 
esteem,  to  subscribe  myself 

"Your  high  and  nobly  bom  grace*s 

"  Most  obedient  servant, 

"Joachim  Ersst." 
''Bannal,  20ih  March,  1780." 

SECOND  LETTER. 

"High  and  nobly  born,  gracious  sir! 

"Since  yesterday  evening,  when  I  informed  you  (in  a  letter  now  lying  sealed 
beside  me,)  of  some  circumstances  relating  to  Hans  Wust,  an  all-seeing  Prori- 
dence  has  strengthened  my  hopes  and  wishes  for  Budi,  and  mj  anticipations 
respecting  the  baUiff,  in  a  manner  wliich  I  can  not  yet  either  comprehend  or  ex- 
plain. Last  night  there  was  a  general  uproar  in  the  village,  so  violent  that  I 
apprehended  some  misfortune,  and,  upon  inquiring,  was  told  that  the  devil 
wanted  to  seize  the  bailiff.  He  screamed  pitifully,  on  the  hill,  for  i^wTittftn4^,  and 
all  the  people  heard  the  horrible  rattling  noise  of  the  pursuing  deviL  I  ooold 
not  help  laughing  heartily  at  this  intelligence ;  but  many  more  people  came  in, 
who  confirmed  the  fearful  story,  and  at  last  told  me  that  the  bailiff  was  now  re- 
turned home  again,  with  the  men  who  had  gone  to  help  him ;  but  that  he  had 
been  so  dreadfully  dragged  about  and  injured  by  his  terrible  enemy,  that  it  was 
not  likely  he  would  recover. 

"  This  was  a  business  quite  out  of  my  line — ^but  what  was  to  be  done?  We 
must  make  the  best  of  the  world  as  it  is,  since  we  can  not  alter  it  I  thought 
that  whatever  this  affair  might  be,  the  bailiff  was  probably  in  a  state  to  be 
worked  upon,  and  that  I  ought  not  to  lose  the  opportunity ;  so  I  went  imme^itttoly 
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to  his  house.  I  found  him  in  a  pitifhl  condition.  He  was  finnly  persuaded  that 
the  devil  had  really  been  in  pursuit  of  him.  I  made  a  few  inquiries,  in  hopes  of 
getting  a  clue  to  the  business,  but  could  make  nothing  out  The  only  thing 
certain  is,  that  nobody  has  touched  him,  and  that  the  wound  on  his  head,  which 
is  but  trifling,  was  caused  by  a  faXL  Moreover,  as  soon  as  the  people  approached, 
the  devil  ceased  his  rattling  and  roaring — but  it  is  time  to  come  to  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  the  story. 

"  The  bailiff  was  humbled,  and  confessed  to  me  two  shocking  deeds,  which  he 
freely  permitted  me  to  communicate  to  your  grace.  First,  that  what  Hans  Wust 
had  told  me  yesterday  was  true— namely,  that  he  had  deceived  your  late  grand- 
&ther  about  Rudi,  and  obtained  possession  of  the  meadow  unjustly.  Secondly, 
that  this  night  he  intended  to  remove  one  of  your  grace'B  landmarks,  and  was 
busy  at  the  work  when  the  fearful  accident  happened  to  him. 

"  I  humbly  entreat  your  compassion  and  forbearance  toward  this  unhappy 
man  also,  who  appears,  God  be  praised  for  it,  to  be  brought  to  repentance  and 
submission.  As  the  circumstances  are  changed  since  yesterday,  I  will  not  send 
Hans  Wust  with  his  letter,  but  Wilhelm  Abi  shall  deliver  them  both.  1  wait 
your  further  commands  about  them,  and  remain 

"  With  true  regard, 

''  Your  high  and  nobly  bom  grace*s 
"  Most  obedient  servant, 

"BonncU,  2lst  March,  1780."  "Joachim  Ernst." 

Chaptbb  Lxxa. — the  poultkrer's  information. 

WnjiELM  Am  set  out  for  Amburg  with  the  letters,  but  Christopher,  the 
poulterer,  was  at  the  hall  before  him,  and  told  the  squire  the  whole  of  what  had 
happened,  fix>m  beginning  to  end. 

The  squire,  as  he  sat  in  his  arm-chair,  laughed  until  he  had  to  hold  his  sides, 
at  the  account  of  the  bailifiTs  fright,  and  of  the  fearful  Oh  1— Ah  I— Uhl  of  the 
poulterer. 

His  wife  Theresa,  who  was  in  the  next  room,  heard  the  bursts  of  laughter  and 
the  poultcrer*B  exclamations,  and  called  out:  "Charles,  what  is  the  matter? 
Come  and  tell  me  what  it  is  all  about  I " 

Then  the  squire  said  to  the  poulterer :  "  My  wife  wants  to  hear  how  you  per- 
form the  devil:  come  in." 

And  he  took  the  poulterer  into  his  wife*s  room. 

The  man  there  repeated  his  tale— how  he  had  driven  the  bailiff  down  into  the 
field — ^how  the  neighbors  had  come  out  by  dozens,  with  spits,  and  cudgels,  and 
torches,  to  the  poor  bailiff's  help — and  how  he  had  then  crept  up  the  hill  again. 

The  squire  and  his  lady  were  much  diverted,  and  the  squire  gave  the  poulterer 
some  glasses  of  good  wine,  and  bade  him  tell  nobody  a  single  word  of  the 
affair. 

In  the  mean  time  Wilhelm  Abi  arrived,  with  the  pastor's  letters. 

Amer  read  them,  and  was  the  most  touched  by  Hans  Wust's  stoiy. 

The  negligence  of  his  grandfather,  and  the  misery  of  Rudi,  deeply  grieved 
him ;  but  the  pastor's  judicious  conduct  rejoiced  his  heart.  He  gave  the  letters 
to  Theresa,  and  said :  "  My  pastor  in  Bonnal  is  a  most  excellent  man.  Nobody 
could  have  acted  more  kindly  and  prudently." 

Theresa  read  the  letters,  and  said :  "  This  is  a  sad  business  about  Wust  I  You 
must  help  Rudi  to  recover  his  proper^  without  delay;  and,  if  the  bailiff  reftises 
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to  give  op  the  meadow,  throw  him  into  prison.  He  is  a  wretch  who  must  iftot 
be  spared." 

"  I  will  have  him  hanged,  to  a  certainty  I "  answered  Amer. 

"0,  no  1  you  will  not  put  any  body  to  death  I "  replied  Theresa. 

"  Do  you  think  not,  Theresa?  "  said  Amer  laughing. 

"Yes,  Charles!  I  am  sure  of  it!  "  said  Theresa,  affectionately  kiaaing  him. 

"  You  would  not  kiss  me  any  more,  I  suspect,  if  I  were  to  do  ao,  Thereaai'* 
said  Amer. 

*'  No,  indeed  I "  said  Theresa,  smiling. 

Amer  then  went  into  his  own  room,  and  answered  the  pastor's  letters. 

Chapter  lxxx. — the  squire's  answer  to  the  pastor. 

"Dear  and  reverend  sir, 

"  An  hour  before  I  received  your  letters,  I  had  heard  the  story  fit>m  the  rerj 
devil  who  chased  the  bailiff  down  the  bill;  and  who  was  no  other  than  your  old 
acquaintance,  Christopher,  the  poulterer.  I  will  give  you  an  account  of  the 
whole  affair,  which  was  very  laughable,  to-day ;  for  I  am  coming  to  the  Tillage^ 
where  I  will  hold  a  parish-meeting  about  the  landmark.  I  mean  at  the  same 
time  to  have  a  comedy  with  the  people,  about  their  belief  in  ghosts ;  and  joo, 
my  dear  sir,  must  be  present  at  this  play.  I  think  you  have  not  been  at  many, 
or  you  would  not  be  so  shy,  and  perhaps  not  so  truly  good  and  contented  a 
man. 

"  I  beg  your  acceptance  of  some  of  my  best  wine,  with  my  heartfelt  thanks 
for  the  upright  and  excellent  assistance  you  have  g^ven  me,  in  making  amends 
for  my  grandfather's  failings. 

"  We  will  this  aflemoon  drink  some  of  it  to  his  memory.  Believe  me,  be 
was  a  good  man  at  heart,  though  rogues  too  often  abused  his  kindness  and  con- 
fidence. I  thank  you,  my  dear  sir,  for  the  pains  and  care  you  have  taken 
about  Hubel  Rudi.  I  will  certainly  assist  him.  This  very  day  he  must  be  in 
charity  with  my  dear  grandfather,  and  I  trust  he  will  never  again  Uunent 
over  the  recollection  of  him.  I  am  grieved  at  heart,  that  he  has  suffered 
so  much,  and  I  will  do  my  best,  in  any  way  I  can,  to  comfort  him  for 
his  past  distress,  by  future  ease  and  happiness.  We  are  certainly  bound 
to  make  good  the  failings  of  our  parents  wherever  it  is  in  our  power.  O,  my 
dear  sir,  it  is  a  sad  mistake,  to  say  that  a  judge  is  never  answerable,  nor  obliged 
to  make  reparation.  How  little  is  he  acquainted  with  mankind,  who  does  not 
see  that  all  judges  are  bound,  at  the  risk  of  their  property,  continually  to  rouse 
and  exert  all  their  powers,  not  only  to  be  honorable,  but  to  be  careful  and 
watchful.     But  I  am  going  from  the  purpose. 

"My  wife  and  children  desire  me  to  g^ve  their  kind  regards  to  your  family,  and 
send  your  daughters  another  box  of  flower-roots.  Farewell,  my  dear  sir !  and 
do  not  trouble  yourself  to  get  all  the  rooms  into  such  order,  and  to  provide  so 
many  good  things,  as  if  I  were  coming  from  pure  hunger.  If  you  do,  I  will  not 
visit  you  any  more,  dear  as  you  are  to  me. 

"  Once  more  accept  my  best  thanks,  and  believe  me  ever 

"  Your  £uthful  and  affectionate  firiend, 

"Charles  Arner  von  ARXHEDf.** 
''Arnburg,  2Ui  March,  1780." 

"  P.  S.  My  wife  has  just  told  me  that  she  wiahen  to  be  present  at  the  comedy 
of  the  poulterer,  so  we  shall  pour  down  upon  you,  with  all  tlie  cliildren,  in  the 
&mily  coach.'* 
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Chapter  lxzxt. — a  good  cow-man. 

Whei7  Arner  had  dismissed  Wilhelm,  he  went  into  his  cow-house,  and,  from 
amongst  his  Afty  cows,  he  chose  out  one  for  Hubel  Rudi,  and  said  to  his  cow- 
man :  "  Feed  this  cow  well,  and  tell  the  hoy  to  drire  it  to  Boniial,  and  put  it  up 
in  tlie  pastor^s  cow-house,  till  I  come." 

The  cow-man  replied:  "Sir I  I  must  obey  your  orders;  but  there  is  not  one 
amongst  the  fifty,  I  would  not  ratlier  part  witlu  She  is  such  a  fine,  youngs 
handsome  cow ;  and  just  at  her  best  time  for  milking." 

"  It  is  to  your  credit,  cow-man,  to  be  so  sorry  to  lose  the  good  cow ;  but  I  am 
glad  I  chose  it,  I  was  looking  for  the  best  She  is  going  to  belong  to  a  poor 
man,  cow-man,  so  don't  grieve  over  her.    She  will  be  a  treasure  to  him." 

Cow-man.  "  0,  sir,  it  is  a  sad  pity  to  send  her.  She  will  fall  off  so  in  a  poor 
man's  hands,  grow  so  thin,  and  lose  her  looks.  0,  sir,  if  I  find  he  starves  her, 
I  sliall  be  running  off  to  Bonual  every  day,  with  all  my  pockets  fUll  of  bread  and 
salt  for  her." 

Squire.  "  Thou  art  a  good  fellow ;  but  the  man  has  an  excellent  meadow  of 
his  own,  and  plenty  of  food  for  her." 

CottMiian.    "  Well,  if  she  must  go,  I  do  hope  slie  will  be  well  treated." 

Squire.     "  Depend  upon  it,  she  will  want  for  nothing,  oow-man." 

The  man  fed  the  cow,  and  sighed  to  himsclC  because  his  master  had  chosen 
tlie  best  of  all  his  set,  to  give  away.  He  gave  his  favorite  Spot  his  own  bread 
and  salt  firom  breakfast,  and  tlien  said  to  the  boy :  "  Put  on  thy  Sunday  coat 
and  a  clean  shirty  brush  Uiy  shoes,  and  make  thyself  neat;  thou  must  drive  Spot 
to  Bonnal" 

And  the  boy  did  as  the  cow-mau  bade  him,  and  drove  away  the  cow. 

Arner  stood  still  for  a  while,  earnestly  considering  wliat  he  should  decide 
about  tlie  bailiff. 

As  a  fatlier,  when  he  restrains  his  wild  untoward  boys,  seeks  only  tlie  welfare 
of  his  children — as  a  father  grieves  at  the  punishment  he  is  obliged  to  inflict, 
and  would  gladly  exdiange  it  for  forgiveness  and  approbation — as  he  shows  his 
sorrow  in  punishing,  and  touches  his  children's  hearts  still  more  by  his  tender 
regret  than  by  the  chastisement — so,  thought  Arner,  must  I  punish,  if  I  would 
perform  my  duty  as  judge,  in  the  spirit  of  a  father  to  my  dependants. 

With  tliese  feelings  ho  formed  his  decisions  about  the  bailiff. 

In  the  mean  time  his  wife  and  her  maidens  hod  hastened  dinner,  that  it 
might  be  over  sooner  tlian  usual 

Chapter  lxxxh.— a  coachman  who  loves  his  master's  son. 

And  little  Charles,  who  had  already  been  more  tlian  a  dozen  times  to  the 
coachman,  to  desire  him  to  make  haste  and  get  the  coach  ready,  ran  again  to  the 
stables  and  called  out:  "We  have  done  dinner,  Francis!  Put  to,  and  drive 
round  to  the  door,  directly." 

"  You  are  mistaken,  young  master ;  I  heard  the  dinner-bell  ring  just  now." 

CharUa.  "How  dare  you  say  I  am  mistaken?  I  will  not  bear  that,  old 
moustache  I  '* 

Francis.  "  Hold,  my  boy  I  I  will  teach  you  to  call  me  moustache !  I  will 
plait  the  horses'  tails  and  manes,  and  put  on  the  ribands  and  the  rosettes,  and 
that  will  take  me  an  hour — and,  if  you  say  another  word,  I  will  tell  your  papa 
that  Herod  is  Ul — See  how  he  shakes  his  head!     And  then  he  will  leave  the 
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black  horses  in  the  stable  and  take  the  little  carriage,  and  jou  can  not  go  with 
him." 

Charles.     "No,  no,  Francis!  Stop— don't  begin  to  plait  their  manes.     I  love 
you,  Francis  I  and  will  not  call  you  moustache  any  more." 

Francis.    "You  nnist  give  me  a  kias  then,  Charles,  in  my  beard;  or  I  will 
lake  the  ribands  and  plait  them." 

Charles.    "No,  don't  do  so,  pniy." 

Francis.  "  Why  did  you  call  mo  moustache  ?  You  must  kiss  me,  or  I  will 
not  drive  the  black  horses." 

Ouiiies.  "  Well,  then,  if  1  must  I  But  you  will  get  the  ooadi  ready  very  soon 
then." 

Fraucis  put  down  the  curry-comb,  lifted  up  the  boy,  who  kissed  him ;  said : 
"There's  a  good  little  fellow!  " — put  the  horses  to  the  coach,  and  droro  quickly 
'round  to  the  hall-door. 

Amer  was  sitting  with  his  wife  and  diildreii,  and  Cliarles  begged  his  papa  to 
let  him  ride  ui)on  the  conch-box  with  Francis.  "It  is  so  hot  and  crowded 
Inside." 

"Witli  all  my  heart,"  said  Amor;  and  called  out  to  Francis:  "Take  good 
care  of  him." 

Chapter  ijrxxin. — ^the  squire  with  his  workmsit. 

And  Francis  drove  his  spirited  horses  fast,  and  was  soon  on  the  plain  near 
Bonnal,  where  the  men  were  breaking  stones. 

Then  Anier  got  out  of  the  coach,  to  look  at  their  work,  and  he  found  all  the 
men  in  their  right  places. 

They  had  gt)t  on  with  their  work  very  well  for  the  time. 

And  Amer  praised  the  regularity  and  good  appearance  of  the  work,  in  a 
manner  which  convinced  the  dullest  amongst  them,  that  the  slightest  irregularity 
or  neglect  would  not  have  escaped  him. 

Leonard  was  very  glad  of  this,  for  he  thought  within  himself)  now  tliey  will 
all  see  that  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  allow  any  carelessness  or  neglect 

Arner  asked  the  master  which  was  Hubel  Rudi ;  and,  at  the  moment  Leon- 
ard  pointed  him  out,  poor  Rudi,  who  was  pale  and  evidently  yery  weak,  was 
raising  a  very  heavy  stone  with  his  iron  crow.  Amor  called  out  immediately: 
"  Do  not  overwork  yourselves,  my  good  follows ;  and  take  care  not  to  do  your- 
selves an  injury."  Then  he  ordered  the  master  to  g^ve  Uiem  each  a  glass  of 
wine,  and  went  toward  Bonnal. 

Chapter  lxxxiv. — a  squire  and  a  pastor,  who  have  equally  kind  hearts. 

He  soon  saw  the  good  pastor  coming  to  meet  him,  and  the  squire  ran  quickly 
toward  him,  and  calloi!  out :  "  You  should  not  have  troubled  yourself  to  come 
out  such  weather  as  this?  It  is  not  right,  with  your  delicate  health; "  and  he 
then  went  into  the  house  with  him. 

There  he  told  him  the  whole  history  of  the  poulterer,  and  then  said:  "I  have 
some  business  to  transact,  but  will  be  quick  about  it^  that  we  may  enjoy  a  couple 
of  hours  quietly  together." 

He  sent  immediately  for  young  Meyer,  and  said  to  the  pastor:  "The  first 
step  shall  be  to  seal  up  all  the  bailiff's  accounts  and  books  of  reckoning ;  for  I 
am  resolved  to  know  who  are  concerned  with  him,  and  he  shall  settle  with  them 
all,  in  my  presence." 
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Pastor,  "By  doing  this,  you  will  get  to  know  a  great  deal  about  the  people 
of  the  village." 

Squire.  "  And,  as  I  hope,  find  out  the  way  to  put  an  end  to  a  g^reat  deal  of 
domefitic  unhappiness;  if  I  can  by  this  means  make  it  clear  and  evident  to  every 
man  how  irrevocably  people  ruin  themselves  when  they  get  ever  so  little  into 
debt  to  such  grasping  men  as  the  bailiff.  In  my  opinion,  my  good  fKend,  the 
laws  do  too  little  against  this  ruinous  practice." 

Pastor,  **  No  law  can  do  so  much  to  counteract  it,  as  the  paternal  kindness 
of  the  lord  of  a  manor." 

Chapter  lxtxy, — the  squire's  feelings  toward  his  guiltt  BAiurr. 

As  they  were  speaking,  young  Meyer  arrived,  and  Amer  said  to  him :  "  Mejrer, 
I  mean  to  dismiss  my  bailiff;  but,  notwithstanding  his  offenses,  some  circum- 
stances lead  me  to  wish  him  to  receive,  for  life,  a  part  of  the  emolument  of  his 
office.  You  are  well  off  in  the  world,  Meyer  I  and  I  think,  if  I  were  to  make 
you  bailiff,  you  would  willingly  allow  the  old  man  a  hundred  florins  yearly,  out 
of  your  salary." 

Meyer,  ''  If  your  honor  thinks  me  equal  to  the  situation,  I  shall  wish  in  this^ 
as  to  every  other  respect,  to  do  according  to  your  pleasure." 

Amer,  "  Well  then,  Meyer,  come  to  me  to  Amburg  to-morrow,  and  I  will 
arrange  this  business.  For  the  present,  I  will  only  tell  you  that  you  must  take 
my  secretary  and  Abi,  who  is  a  qualified  man,  with  you,  and  seal  up  all  Hum- 
mel's  writings  and  accounts.  Tou  must  carefully  see  after  it,  that  not  one  of 
his  papers  or  accounts  be  secreted." 

Inmiediately  young  Meyer  and  the  squire's  secretary  took  Abi  with  them,  and 
sealed  up  the  bailiff's  papers.  His  wife  went  with  a  wet  sponge  toward  the 
chalked  board ;  but  Meyer  saw  her,  and  hindered  her  from  touching  it,  and  had 
a  copy  of  it  taken  immediately. 

And  Meyer,  the  secretary,  and  Abi,  wondered  to  see  on  the  board :  "  On 
Saturday,  18th,  to  Joseph,  Leonard's  man,  three  crowns."  "  What  was  this  for  ?  ** 
said  they  to  the  bailiff  and  his  wife ;  but  they  gave  them  no  answer. 

And  when  the  men  arrived  at  the  parsonage-house,  with  the  copy  of  the 
board,  the  squire  also  wondered  at  the  three  crowns,  and  asked  the  men  if  they 
knew  the  meaning  of  it 

"  We  inquired,  but  nobody  would  give  us  an  answer,"  replied  the  men. 

'*  I  will  soon  find  it  out,"  said  the  squire.  "  When  Flink  and  the  gaoler  come, 
tell  them  to  bring  the  bailiff  and  Hans  Wust  here." 

Chapter  lxxxvl — the  pastor  again  shows  his  kutdness  of  heart. 

The  good  pastor  had  no  sooner  heard  this,  than  he  slipped  out  of  the  room, 
went  to  the  tavern,  and  said  to  the  bailiff:  "  For  Qod's  sake  what  is  the  moaning 
of  these  three  crowns  to  Joseph  ?  It  will  be  a  double  misfortune  to  thee,  if 
thou  dost  not  tell  me.    The  squire  is  angry  about  it" 

Then  the  bailiff  sorrowfully  confessed  to  the  pastor,  the  whole  affair  about 
Joseph  and  the  money. 

And  the  pastor  went  immediately  back  to  Amer,  and  told  him  all,  and  how 
penitently  the  bailiff  had  owned  it  to  him ;  and  he  again  entreated  the  squire  to 
be  merciful  toward  this  unhappy  man. 

"  Be  not  uneasy,  my  good  friend  I  Tou  may  depend  upon  finding  me  hmnaoe 
and  compassionate  toward  him,"  said  Amer. 
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He  then  had  Joseph  taken  fh>m  his  work,  and  brought  before  him,  with  Wust 
and  the  bailiflf. 

The  bailiff  trembled  like  an  aspen  leaC    Wast  appeared  veiy  sorrowful,  but 
composed  and  patient 

But  Joseph  was  in  a  rage,  and  said  to  the  bailiff:  "  Thou  old  wretch,  this  is  all 
thy  fault" 

Amer  had  the  prisoners  brought,  one  after  the  other,  into  the  inner 
room  of  the  parsonage-house,  and  there  he  examined  them,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  Meyer,  Abi,  and  the  attorney.  And  when  the  secretary  had  writ- 
ten down  their  depositions,  word  for  word,  and  read  them  over  to  the 
prisoners,  and  these  had  again  repeated  and  confirmed  them,  he  had  them  all 
brought  to  the  place  where  the  parish-meetings  are  held,  under  the  lime-trees, 
and  ordered  the  bell  to  be  rung,  to  assemble  all  the  people. 

ChAPTEB  LIXXVIL — ON  A  CHEERFUL   DISPOSITION,   AND  ON   GHOSTS. 

But  before  this,  the  squire  went  for  a  few  moments  into  the  other  room,  to  the 
pastor,  and  said:  '*I  will  take  a  draught  of  something  to  refiresh  me,  my  good 
friend.  For  I  mean  to  be  merry  with  the  people.  It  is  the  best  way  to  con- 
vince them  of  any  thing." 

"Nothing  is  more  certain,"  said  the  pastor. 

And  the  squire  made  him  pledge  him,  and  said :  "  I  wish  all  clergymen  would 
learn  thus  to  go  amongst  the  people  in  a  straight-forward,  unceremonious  man- 
ner. When  people  see  a  man  good-humored,  and  with  an  open,  unrestrained 
manner,  they  are  half  won  already." 

"Alas,  sir!  "  said  the  pastor,  "this  cheerfiilness,  and  open,  unrestrained  man- 
ner, are  exactly  what  we  are  least  allowed  to  practice." 

Squire.     "  It  is  a  misfortune,  belonging  to  your  situation,  reverend  sir." 

Pastor.  "  You  are  quite  right  None  should  go  amongst  the  people  with  a 
more  unrestrained,  cheerfUl,  open  manner,  than  the  ministers  of  religion.  They 
should  be  the  friends  of  the  people,  and  known  to  be  such.  They  should  be  in- 
fluenced by  a  regard  to  them  in  their  speech,  and  in  their  silence.  They  should 
carefblly  consider  their  words,  and  yet  dispense  them  freely,  benevolently,  and 
to  the  purpose,  like  their  Master.  But,  alas  I  they  form  themselves  in  other 
schools,  and  we  must  have  patience,  squire.  In  all  situations  of  life,  there  are 
many  impediments  to  the  practice  of  what  is  simple  and  natural." 

Squire.  "  It  is  true.  In  all  ranks  people  wander  continually  further  and 
ftirther  from  the  path  they  should  follow.  Much  time,  which  ought  to  be  em- 
ployed upon  important  duties,  is  wasted  upon  ceremonies  and  nonsense :  and 
there  are  few  men  who,  under  the  burthen  of  forms  of  etiquette  and  pedantry, 
preserve  due  attention  to  their  duties,  and  to  the  really  important  objects  of 
their  lives,  as  you  have  done,  my  dear  friend.  But,  by  your  side,  it  is  my  delight 
and  joy  to  feel  it  my  happy  destination  to  act  the  part  of  a  fistther,  and  I  will  en- 
deavor to  fulfill  it  with  a  pure  heart,  and,  like  you,  with  as  little  of  the  ceremony 
and  nonsense  of  the  world  as  possible." 

Pastor.     "  You  make  me  ashamed,  my  dear  sir." 

Squire.  "  I  feel  what  I  say  1  but  the  bell  will  soon  ring.  I  am  impatient  for 
the  comedy  at  the  parish-meeting.  I  do  expect,  this  time,  to  cure  them  of  some 
of  their  superstitions." 

Pastor.  "  May  Grod  grant  you  success  I  This  superstition  of  theirs,  interferes 
sadly  with  the  good  one  seeks  to  do  them." 
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Squire,  "I  find,  from  mj  own  experienoe^  that  it  often  makes  them  yery 
ftupid,  timid,  and  irreeolnte." 

Fastor.  "It  warpe  a  man's  nnderstandiDg,  and  has  a  bad  effect  upon  all  he 
does,  and  says,  and  thinks.  And,  what  is  still  worse,  it  ix^oree  his  heart,  and 
hardens  it  with  pride  and  uncharitableness." 

Squire,  "  Very  true.  There  is  a  wide  distinction  between  the  pure  simplicity 
of  nature,  and  the  blind  stupi^ty  of  superstition." 

Pcuiar,  "  Yes.  The  unoomipted  simplicity  of  nature  is  alive  to  every  im- 
pression of  truth  and  yutue :  it  is  like  a  blank  tablet  But  the  stupidly  of 
superstition  is  like  melted  ore,  incapable  of  receiving  any  impression,  except 
from  fire  and  flame.  And  now  that  you  have  introduced  the  subject  of  this  dis- 
tinction, which  is  of  so  much  importance  to  me,  in  my  avocation,  will  you  per- 
mit me  to  say  a  few  more  words  about  it  ?  " 

Squire,    *'  Pray  do.    The  subject  is  very  interesting  to  me." 

Faaior,  "  Man,  in  the  uncorrupted  simplicity  of  his  nature,  knows  little;  but 
what  he  does  know,  is  well  arranged.  His  attention  is  firmly  and  steadily 
directed  toward  what  is  useful  and  comprehensible  to  him.  He  does  not  seek 
to  know  what  he  can  neither  comprehend  nor  turn  to  use.  But  the  stupidity  of 
superstition  has  no  dear  arrangement  in  its  knowledge.  It  boasts  of  knowing 
what  it  neither  knows  nor  comprehends;  it  persuades  itself  that  the  disorder  of 
its  ideas  is  heavenly  illumination,  and  that  the  fleeting  splendor  of  its  airy 
bubbles  is  divine  light  and  wisdom. 

"  The  simple  innocence  of  nature,  makes  use  of  all  the  senses,  judges  nothing 
inooDsiderately,  examines  every  thing  quietly  and  attentively,  endures  opposi- 
tion, earnestly  seeks  and  desires  what  is  necessary,  not  what  is  mere  matter  of 
speculation,  and  conducts  itself  peacefully,  gently,  kindly,  and  benevolently. 
But  superstition  believes  in  contradiction  to  its  own  senses,  and  to  the  senses  of 
mankind ;  never  rests  but  in  the  triumph  of  its  own  obscuri^,  and  rages  rudely, 
wildly,  and  unfeelingly,  wherever  it  exists. 

"  Man,  in  a  state  of  simplicity,  is  guided  by  his  uncorrupted  heart,  upon  which 
he  can  always  depend ;  and  by  his  senses,  which  he  uses  peaoeflilly. 

"  But  the  superstitious  man  is  guided  by  his  opinions,  to  which  he  sacrifices 
his  feelings,  bis  senses,  and  ofl;en  his  God,  his  country,  his  neighbor,  and  himself" 

Squire.  "£very  page  of  history  confirms  the  truth  of  your  statement;  and 
a  very  small  share  of  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  world,  is  sufficient  to 
convince  any  man  that  hardness  of  heart  and  superstition  are  inseparable  com- 
panions, and  always  followed  by  pernicious  and  grievous  consequences." 

Fastor.  "From  this  essential  difference  between  the  simplicity  of  the  honesty 
unprejudiced  man,  and  the  stupidity  of  the  superstitious  man,  it  appears  that  the 
best  method  of  opposing  superstition,  is :  'In  educating  the  poor,  to  ground  their 
knowledge  of  the  truth  upon  the  pure  feelings  of  innocence  and  love;  and  to 
turn  their  attention  chiefly  to  the  surrounding  objects  which  interest  them  in 
their  individual  situations.' " 

Squire,  "  I  understand  you,  my  good  fiiend  I  and  I  think,  with  you,  that  by 
this  means  superstition  and  prejudice  wduld  lose  their  sting,  their  hurtfiilness, 
and  their  accordance  with  the  passions  and  desires  of  wicked  hearts,  and  with 
the  groundless  terrors  and  weak  fancies  of  a  busy,  speculative  knowledge. 

"  And  thus  all  that  would  remain  of  prejudice  and  superstition  would  be  but 
empty  words,  and  shades  of  things  without  inward  poison,  and  thcso  would  die 
away  of  themselves." 
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Pastor.  "  It  appears  to  me  in  the  same  light  The  educatioii  of  the  poor 
should  be  founded  upon  clear  ideas,  surrounding  objects,  aad  the  ONitioae  develop- 
ment of  the  impulses  of  human  nature ;  because  these  are,  nndoubtedly,  the 
foundation  of  true  human  wisdom. 

"  To  fix  the  attention  strongly  upon  speculative  opiniona  and  distant  object^ 
and  feebly  upon  our  duties,  our  actions,  and  the  objects  which  surround  us,  is  to 
create  disorder  in  the  soul  of  man.  It  leads  to  ignorance  about  our  most  im- 
portant aflairs,  and  to  a  foolish  predilection  for  information  and  knowledge,  whidi 
do  not  concern  us. 

'*  Roughness  and  hardness  of  heart  are  the  natural  consequences  of  all  pride 
and  presumption ;  and  the  source  of  the  inward  poison  of  superstition  and  prej- 
udice ifl  clearly  derived  fVom  this :  that  in  the  education  of  the  people,  tlieir  at- 
tention is  not  steadily  turned  to  the  circumstances  and  objects  around  them, 
which  have  a  strong  and  near  relation  to  tlieir  individual  situation,  and  woold 
lead  their  hearts  to  pure  and  tender  feelings  of  humanity  upon  all  occasions. 

"  If  people  sought  thus  to  instruct  them,  as  earnestly  and  zealouslj  as  thej 
do  to  teach  them  particular  opinions,  superstition  would  be  torn  up  by  the  rooti^ 
and  deprived  of  all  its  power;  but  I  feel  daily,  more  and  more,  how  little  we  are 
advanced  in  this  good  work." 

Squire.  "  In  the  world  all  is  comparatively  true,  or  not  true.  There  have 
been  rude  times — times  when  a  man  who  did  not  believe  in  ghosts  was  esteemed 
a  heretic ;  tiroes  when  a  man  was  obliged,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  bis  rights  and 
his  situation  of  judge,  to  order  old  women  to  the  rack,  to  make  them  confess 
their  dealings  with  the  devil" 

Pastor.  ''  God  be  praised,  those  times  are  gone  by ;  but  much  of  the  old 
leaven  still  renains." 

Squire.  "Yet,  be  of  good  cheer,  my  friend  1  One  stone  after  another  fidls 
away  from  the  temple  of  superstition ;  and  it  would  be  well  if  pe<^le  were  only 
as  zealous  to  build  up  the  temple  of  God,  as  they  are  to  overthrow  that  of 
superstition  1 " 

Pastor.  "  There  again  we  are  wanting :  and  this  checks  and  destroys  mj 
rejoicing  in  the  attacks  made  upon  superstition ;  because  I  see  that  those  who 
are  so  active  against  it,  trouble  themselves  very  little  about  upholding  religion, 
the  sanctuary  of  God,  in  its  strength." 

Squire  "  It  is  too  true.  But  in  all  revolutions  people  will  always  begin  by 
rejecting  good  and  bad  together.  They  were  in  the  right  to  purify  the  Lord's 
temple ;  but  they  will  soon  perceive  that,  in  their  zeal,  they  have  injured  the 
walls,  and  then  they  will  return  and  repair  them  again." 

Pastor.  "I  trust  it  will  be  sol  and,  indeed,  I  see  myself  that  people  begin 
to  feel  that  destructive  irreligion  strikes  at  the  root  of  human  happiness." 

Squire.  "  We  must  now  go ;  and  I  will  make  one  attempt  this  very  daj  to 
attack  superstition,  and  overthrow  the  belief  in  ghosts  which  exists  in  BonnaL" 

Pastor.  "  May  you  be  successful  i  I  have  as  yet  been  able  to  do  very  littie 
against  it  by  my  arguments  and  preaching." 

Squire.  "  I  will  not  attempt  it  by  words.  My  poulterer  must  spare  me  that 
trouble,  with  his  basket  and  lantern,  his  pickaxe  and  mattock." 

Pastor.  "  I  really  believe  it  will  succeed  admirably.  It  is  certain  that,  when 
people  know  well  how  to  turn  such  accidents  to  advantage,  they  may  do  more 
by  means  of  them  in  a  moment,  than  they  can  in  half  a  century  by  all  the 
of  eloquenoe.*' 
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Chapter  Lzxxym.— <nr  cibostb,  nr  a  diitbrint  toni. 

Ih  the  mean  time  the  countrj  people  were  all  aaeembled  at  the  place  of  meet- 
ing. Testerday^s  adventure,  and  the  report  of  the  prisoners,  brought  them  to- 
gether in  crowds.  The  alarming  appearance  of  the  devil  had  greatly  agitated 
them,  and  they  had  already,  early  that  morning,  taken  council  together  what  was 
to  be  done  under  the  circumstances,  and  had  come  to  a  resolution  that  the  pas- 
tor  ought  no  longer  to  be  allowed  to  teach  and  preach  so  incredulously,  and  to 
laugh  at  all  stories  of  ghosts.  They  determined  to  request  HartknopfJ  the 
church- warden,  to  make  a  proposal  to  this  effect  at  the  meeting;  but  young 
Meyer  was  against  this,  and  said :  "  I  can  not  agree  that  the  old  miser,  who 
starves  his  own  children,  and  is  constantly  hunting  about  for  all  sorts  of  refuse, 
should  speak  for  us.  It  will  be  an  eternal  shame  for  us  to  appoint  such  a 
hypocrite." 

The  men  answered :  "  We  know  well  enough  that  he  is  a  hypocrite  and  a 
miser,  and  we  know  that  the  way  in  whidi  he  and  his  maid-servant  live  together 
is  scandalous.  It  is  true,  also,  that  we  have  not  such  a  liar  amongst  us,  nor  one 
who  encroaches  so  much  upon  his  neighbor's  land,  or  clears  his  field  so  carefully 
at  harvest-time ;  but  then,  there  is  not  one  of  us  who  can  talk  to  a  minister,  or 
discuss  spiritual  matters,  as  he  can.  If  you  can  tell  us  of  any  one,  who  will  do 
it  only  half  so  well,  we  will  be  content."    But  Meyer  knew  of  nobody. 

So  the  men  made  their  request  to  the  church- warden,  in  these  words:  "  Hart- 
knop^  you  are  the  man  amongst  us  who  beet  knows  how  to  answer  a  clergy- 
man ;  and  when  the  squire  holds  tlie  meeting  to-day,  we  wish  you  to  make  a 
complaint  against  tlie  pastor,  on  account  of  his  unbeliefj  and  to  ask  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  day  of  prayer,  on  account  of  the  fearful  appearance  of  Satan." 

They  did  not  talk  to  him  pdblicly  about  this,  but  the  cleverest  amongst  them 
explained  the  business  to  him ;  for  the  pastor  had  many  friends  amongst  the 
poorer  part  of  them.  Some  of  the  richer  country  people  disliked  him  the  more 
on  this  account,  particularly  since  he  liad  maintained,  in  one  of  his  morning  dis- 
courses, that  it  was  not  right  in  them  to  oppose  the  division  of  a  waste  com- 
mon, which  the  squire  had  proposed  for  the  advantage  of  the  poor. 

The  church- warden  Hartknopf,  accepted  the  appointment,  and  said :  "  You 
have  given  me  rather  late  notice  of  this,  but  I  will  study  the  proposition ;  "  and 
he  went  away  to  his  own  house,  and  thought  over  what  he  had  to  say,  from 
morning  until  evening,  when  the  bell  rang  for  the  meeting.  When  those  who 
were  in  the  plot  were  all  assembled  together,  they  wondered  why  he  did  not 
join  them,  and  could  not  imagine  what  kept  him  away.  Then  Nickel  Spitz 
said:  " He  is  only  waiting  till  you  go  in  form  to  fetch  him." 

"What  is  to  be  done?"  said  the  men.  "We  must  e'en  do  as  the  simpleton 
wislies,  or  he  will  not  come." 

So  tliey  sent  three  of  their  officers  to  fetch  him ;  and  these  soon  returned  with 
him. 

The  ehurch warden  saluted  the  people,  with  as  much  dignity  as  if  he  had  been 
a  pastor;  and,  with  g^reat  importance  and  gravity,  assured  all  those  who  had 
entered  into  the  agreement,  that  he  had  now  studied  the  proposition. 

In  the  mean  time,  Amer  had  told  the  poulterer  that,  when  he  made  a  sig^nal, 
by  taking  a  large  white  handkerchief  out  of  his  pocket,  he  must  come  forth,  and 
do  all  that  they  had  agreed  upon  together. 
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Then  he  went  with  the  pastor  and  the  secretary  to  the  meeting^. 

All  the  people  stood  up,  and  weloomed  the  worthy  squire  and  the  reyerend 
pastor. 

Amer  thanked  them  with  paternal  kindness,  and  then  told  the  men  to  sit 
down  upon  benches,  that  all  might  be  done  in  proper  order. 

Theresa  and  the  pastor's  wife,  and  the  children  and  servants,  from  the  hall  and 
the  parsonage-house,  stood  in  tlie  churchyard,  from  whence  they  could  see  what 
passed  at  the  meeting. 

Amer  now  ordered  the  prisoners  to  be  brought  forth,  one  after  the  other,  and 
their  depositions  to  be  read  in  their  presence. 

And  when  they  had  confirmed  tliera  before  the  meeting,  he  told  the  baUiff  to 
kneel  down  and  hear  his  sentence,  and  addressed  him  as  follows : — 

cnapteb  lzxzix.— a  judouekt. 

"Unhappy  man! 

"  It  grieves  me  to  the  heart,  to  pronounce  against  thee,  m  thy  old  age,  the 
doom  which  must  follow  evil  deeds  like  thine.  Tliou  hast  deserved  death ;  not 
because  Hubel  Rudi*s  meadow  or  my  landmark  are  worth  a  man's  life,  bat  be- 
cause perjury  and  daring  robbery  bring  innumerable  dangers  and  evils  upon  a 
country. 

"  The  peijured  man  and  the  robber  becomes  a  murderer,  when  circumstances 
tempt  him  to  it ;  and  is  already  a  murderer  in  many  senses,  through  the  oonae- 
quences  of  the  error,  suspicion,  distress,  and  misery,  which  he  occasions. 

"  Therefore,  thou  hast  deserved  death. 

"  I  will,  however,  spare  thy  life,  in  consideration  of  tliy  old  age,  and  because 
a  part  of  thy  crimes  were  committed  against  myself  individually. 

"  This  is  thy  punishment : — 

"  Thou  shalt  this  day,  in  the  presence  of  appointed  persons  and  of  all  who 
wish  to  accompany  thee,  be  carried  to  the  landmark,  and  tliere,  in  chains,  re- 
place every  thing  as  it  was  before. 

"  Thence  thou  shalt  be  taken  to  the  village  prison,  when  the  pastor  will  ex- 
amine thee,  for  the  space  of  fourteen  days,  about  thy  past  life,  that  the  causes 
of  thy  great  recklessness  and  hardness  of  heart  may  be  clearly  and  evidently 
discerned :  and  I  will  myself  use  my  utmost  endeavors  to  discover  the  circum- 
stances which  Iiave  led  thee  to  these  crimes,  and  which  may  lead  others  of  my 
dependants  into  similar  misfortunes. 

"  Alter  this  fortnight  is  expired,  the  pastor  will,  on  the  Sunday  following, 
openly,  before  the  whole  community,  relate  the  history  of  thy  past  life,  of  the 
disorders  of  thy  house,  thy  hardness  of  heart,  thy  contempt  of  oaths  and  duties, 
and  thy  way  of  keeping  accounts  against  the  poor  and  rich — and  the  whole 
must  be  confirmed  by  thy  own  confession. 

*'  I  will  myself  be  present ;  and,  with  the  assistance  of  the  pastor,  will  en- 
deavor to  preserve  my  dependents  from  such  dangers  in  fbture,  and  to  provide 
them  with  assistance  and  counsel  against  all  such  sources  and  causes  of  domes- 
tic misery. 

"  And  with  this  I  would  willingly  discharge  thee,  were  my  people  sufficiently 
peaceable  and  well  brought  up  to  follow  after  the  truth  and  what  pertains  to 
their  temporal  and  eternal  welfare,  for  their  own  sake,  and  not  from  the  fear  of 
severe,  painful,  and  loathsome  punishment;  but,  with  so  many  rude,  uncontrolled, 
and  boisterous  people,  as  are  still  amongst  us,  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  add:— 
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"  That  the  exe<nitioner  most  conduct  thee  to-morrow  under  the  gallows  at  Bon- 
nal,  and  there  bind  thy  right  hand  to  a  stake,  and  marie  the  first  three  fingers 
with  an  indelible  black  stain. 

"But  it  is  my  express  desire,  that  no  man  imbitter  this  thj  hour  of  suffering^ 
by  jest  or  laughter,  or  any  mark  of  redicule;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  all  the 
people  look  on,  without  noise  or  speech,  and  with  their  heads  unooyered." 

The  squire  then  condemned  Hans  Wust  to  eight  days^  punishment  in  prison. 
And  Joseph,  as  being  a  stranger,  he  immediately  expelled  from  his  territories, 
and  forbade  him  to  labor  or  to  appear  upon  his  land  any  more,  on  pain  of  being 
sent  to  the  house  of  correction. 

In  the  mean  time  the  pastor's  god-fiUher,  Hans  Renold,  had  secretly  told  him 
what  the  country  people  had  settled  with  the  church- warden,  and  that  they  would 
certainly  and  without  doubt  attack  him  on  account  of  his  unbelieC 

The  pastor  thanked  Renold,  and  told  him,  laughmgly,  not  to  be  uneasy ;  the 
thing  would  not  end  ilL 

"  This  is  excellent,"  said  the  squire,  to  whom  the  pastor  told  this,  "  that  they 
should  themselyes  begin  the  game :  *'  and,  whilst  he  was  speakmg,  the  church- 
warden got  up  and  said : — 

Chapter  xc. — rex  proposal  or  HARTKNOpr,  thr  churoh-wardxv. 

"Honored  sir  I 

"  May  I  be  permitted,  in  the  name  of  your  fiuthful  people  of  Bonnal,  to  state 
to  you  an  affair  of  conscience?  " 

Amer  answered:  "I  am  ready  to  hear.  Who  are  you?  What  have  you  to 
say?" 

The  church- warden  replied:  "I  am  Jacob  Christopher  Frederick  Hartknopi^ 
church- warden  and  elder  of  Bonnal,  and  fifty-six  years  of  age.  And  the  princi- 
pal people  of  the  viUage,  being  themselyes  inexperienced  and  unaccustomed  to 
speak  upon  spiritual  subjects,  haye  chosen  and  requested  me  to  lay  a  statement 
before  you." 

Amer.     "  Now  then,  Mr.  Church-warden  HartknopfJ  to  the  point." 

Then  the  church- warden  began  again: — 
"Honored  sir  I 

"  We  haye  receiyed  fW>m  our  forefathers  a  belief  that  the  deyil  and  his  spirits 
often  appear  to  men ;  and,  since  it  is  now  become  yeiy  eyident  that  this  our  old 
belief  in  spirits  is  true,  as  indeed  we  neyer  for  a  moment  doubted  it  to  be,  we 
are  compelled  to  take  the  liberty  of  informing  your  honor,  that  our  reyerend 
pastor  (may  God  forgiye  him,)  is  not  of  tliis  belief  We  well  know  that  your 
honor  is  of  the  same  opinion  with  the  pastor  on  this  subject  But  since,  in 
sacred  things,  we  must  obey  God  rather  than  man,  we  hope  your  honor  will 
forgiye  our  freedom,  when  we  entreat  that  the  reyerend  pastor  may,  in  fhturs^ 
teach  our  children  our  old  belief  about  the  appearance  of  the  deyil,  and  that  he 
may  say  nothing  to  them  against  ghosts,  in  which  we  belieye,  and  will  conUnoe 
to  belieye.  It  is  also  our  wish,  that  some  Sunday,  at  no  g^at  distance,  may  be 
fixed  upon  for  a  day  of  fasting,  and  prayer,  and  humiliation ;  that  we  may  all, 
upon  an  appointed  day,  penitently  implore  forgiveness,  in  dust  and  ashes,  for  the 
increasing  sin  of  want  of  belief  in  spirits." 

The  squire  and  the  pastor,  though  tlicy  were  scarcely  able  to  restrain  their 
laughter  till  he  had  finished,  yet  heard  him  with  all  possible  patience. 

But  the  country  people  rejoiced  in  their  hearts  over  this  discourse,  and  re- 
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•olved  to  accompany  thia  able  orator  home,  by  hundreda,  though  they  had  sent 
only  three  to  fetch  him. 

They  now  rose  up  on  all  sides,  and  said:  "  Honored  sir!  we  all  agree  in  what 
the  church*warden  haa  decUred." 

But  the  poor,  and  aU  those  who  loved  the  pastor,  were  very  sorry  and  grieved 
about  it,  and  said  here  and  there  to  each  other:  ^'If  he  had  only  the  luc^  to 
believe  like  other  people — he  is  such  an  excellent  man  I "  But  these  durst  not 
speak  out,  so  that  his  enemies  triumphed. 

Chapter  xol^the  squibe's  beplt. 

The  squire  took  off  his  hat,  looked  earnestly  around  him,  and  said : — 

"  Neighbors !  you  had  no  need  of  an  orator  for  such  nonsense  aa  this.  The 
whole  affair,  and  the  appearance  of  the  d^vil,  is  all  a  mistake ;  and  your  pastor 
is  one  of  the  wisest  of  ministers.  You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  insulting  him 
through  such  a  poor  blockhead  as  your  church-warden.  If  you  had  a  proper 
regard  for  his  learning  and  judgment,  you  would  be  wiser,  lay  aside  your  beb'^ 
in  old  women's  tales,  and  not  seek  to  restrain  intelligent  people  to  foolish  opin- 
ions, which  are  entirely  without  foundation." 

Here  the  country  people  all  exclaimed :  "  But  it  was  only  last  night  that  the 
devil  appeared  to  the  baUiff,  and  sought  to  lay  hold  of  him." 

Squire,  "  You  are  mistaken,  neighbors ;  and  before  supper-time  you  will  be 
ashamed  of  your  credulity.  But  I  hope  you  are  not  all  equally  hardened  in 
your  folly.  Meyer  I  are  you  also  of  the  opinion,  that  it  is  past  all  doubt  that  it 
was  the  devil  who  frightened  the  bailiff  so  terribly  upon  the  hill  ?  *' 

Young  Meyer  answered:  "What  do  I  know  about  the  matter,  your  honor?" 

The  church-warden  and  many  of  the  men  were  angry  at  Mey^  for  answer- 
ing thus. 

And  the  church- warden  muttered  over  the  bench  to  him:  "How  canst  thou  * 
talk  so  against  thy  knowledge  and  conscience,  Meyer?  "    But  many  of  the  men 
exclaimed:  "We  all  heard  the  horrible  voice  of  the  pursuing  devil." 

Squire^  "I  know  very  well  that  you  heard  a  shout,  and  a  roaring,  and  a 
rattling.  But  how  can  you  tell  that  all  this  was  the  devil?  Might  it  not  be  a 
man,  or  several  men,  who,  unluckily  for  the  bailiff,  who  seems  to  have  been 
there  at  an  improper  time,  wished  to  frighten  him  ?  The  wood  is  scarcely  ever 
without  somebody  in  it,  and  the  high  road  is  near,  so  that  it  may  as  easily  have 
been  men  as  the  devil." 

Omnirymen.  "  Twenty  or  thirty  men  could  not  have  made  such  a  noise ;  and, 
if  your  honor  had  been  there  and  heard  it,  you  would  never  have  thought  of  its 
being  men." 

Squire.  "  Night  is  deceitful,  neighbors  I  and,  when  people  are  once  frightened, 
they  see  and  hear  double." 

CourUrymen.     "  It  is  of  no  use  to  talk  of  being  mistaken.    It  is  impossible." 

Squire.     "  But  I  tell  you  it  is  altogether  certain  that  you  were  mistaken." 

Countrymen.  "  No,  please  your  honor,  it  is  entirely  certain  that  we  were  not 
mistaken." 

Squire.  "I  have  a  great  notion  I  could  convince  you  that  you  were  mia- 
taken." 

Counirymen.    "  We  should  like  to  see  that,  your  honor." 

Squire.     "  Many  things  would  be  more  difficult" 

Countrymm.    "  Your  honor  is  jokuig." 
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Squire.  "No,  I  am  not  joking.  If  you  think  I  can  not  do  it,  I  will  tiy. 
And  if  you  will  agree  to  divide  the  common,  I  will  perform  my  promise,  and 
convince  you  that  all  the  roaring  and  rattling  was  made  by  one  man." 

CountryjheiL    "  That  is  impossible." 

Squire,     "  Will  you  venture  it  ?  " 

Countrymen,  "Tes,  sir,  we  will  I  We  durat  venture  two  commons  upon  it, 
that  you  will  not  be  able  to  prove  thi&" 

Here  there  arose  a  murmur  amongst  the  countrymen.  Some  of  them  said: 
*' People  should  take  care  what  they  promise."  Others  replied:  "He  can  no 
more  prove  this,  than  that  the  devil  will  go  to  heaven  I "  Others  again  said :  "  We 
have  nothing  to  fear;  he  must  give  it  up.  We  will  venture;  he  can  never 
prove  it" 

Chunirymen  (aloud.)  "Yes,  squire;  if  you  will  keep  your  word;  speak  on. 
We  arc  c(jntont  tliat  if  you  can  prove  what  you  say,  that  one  man  made  the 
noise  we  heard  yesterday,  we  will  divide  the  common.  That  is  to  say,  if  you 
can  prove  it  entirely  to  our  satis&ction;  not  otherwise." 

The  squire  took  out  a  large  white  handkerchief  gave  the  poulterer  the  signal, 
and  said  to  the  men :  "  I  must  have  a  quarter  of  an  hour  for  preparation. " 

The  people  smiled  all  around,  and  said :   "  Till  to-morrow,  squire,  if  you  will." 

The  squire  said  not  a  word  in  answer  to  their  rudeness ;  but  those  who  were 
in  the  churchyard,  and  could  see  the  poulterer  approaching  the  place  of  meeting, 
laughed  heartily. 

The  men  anticipated  some  miscbanoe  when  they  heard  the  bursts  of  laughter, 
and  saw  the  stranger,  with  his  dark  basket  and  lantern,  drawing  near. 

"  What  fool  is  this,  who  walks  with  a  lighted  lantern  in  broad  daylight  ?  " 
said  they. 

Amer  answered:  "  It  is  my  poulterer  from  Amheim  1 "  and  called  out  to  him : 
"  Christopher,  what  is  your  business  here  7  " 

"  I  have  a  tale  to  tell,  please  your  honor." 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  answered  Amer. 

Then  the  poulterer  set  down  his  basket,  and  said : — 

ChAPTEB  ZCU. — SPEECH  OF  THE  POULTERER  TO  THE  MESTINO. 

"  Honored  sir,  reverend  pastor,  and  you  neighbors,  here  are  the  pickaxe,  the 
mattock,  the  spade,  the  brandy-bottle,  the  tobacco-pipe,  and  the  cocked  hat  of  your 
bailiff,  which,  in  his  fright,  he  left  by  the  landmark  last  night,  when  I  drove  him 
away  from  his  work  on  the  hiU." 

Country  men.  "And  are  we  to  believe  that  it  was  you  who  made  all  the  noise  ? 
That  can  never  bo.    The  proof  is  not  sufficient ;  we  beg  for  another." 

Squire. .  "  Wait  a  little  longer.  He  has  a  lantern  by  his  side.  Perhaps  it  may 
enlighten  you  a  little."  And  then  he  added,  loudly  and  very  seriously :  "  Be  silent, 
if  you  please,  till  he  has  finished  what  he  has  to  say." 

The  men  obeyed. 

Then  the  poulterer  continued :  "  You  are  not  so  civil  as  people  usually  are  in  this 
country.  Why  don't  you  let  me  finish  ?  Remember  the  poulterer  of  Amheim. 
If  you  do  not  hear  every  word  I  have  to  say,  the  next  newspaper  will  be  fiiU 
of  you;  for  there  is  not  a  syllable  of  tmth  in  the  devil's  having  appeared  to  the 
baililT.  It  was  I  who  frightened  him  I  I,  the  poulterer,  just  as  I  now  stand  before 
you,  with  this  basket,  and  this  new  black  goat-skin,  which  I  had  put  over  my 
basket,  because  it  rained  yesterday,  and  I  had  hung  the  lantern  before  the  basket, 
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as  jou  saw  it  when  I  came  here.    I  filled  it  fall  of  oil  at  Hirzaa,  that  it  might 
bum  well ;  for  it  was  very  dark,  and  the  road,  aa  you  well  know,   ia  bad  near 
Hirzau.    At  elovon  o'clock  I  was  in  the  tavern  at  Hirzao.     I  can  bring  the  land- 
lord, and  at  least  ten  men  more,  who  were  there,  to  prove  thia.     Aa  I  came  over 
the  top  of  the  hill,  it  struck  twelve  at  Bonnal ;  and  then  I  heard  the  bailiff,  not  half 
a  stone's  throw  fh>m  the  high-road,  swearing  and  working  away ;  and,  as  I  knew 
him  immediately  by  his  voice  and  his  swearing,  I  began  to  wonder  what  he  was 
doing  there  at  that  hour  of  night.    I  half  suspected  that  he  was  aeaiching  for 
hidden  treasuroa,  and  that  he  might  share  them  with  me  if  I  hit  the  right  time. 
I  followed  the  noise.    But  .the  bailifi^  it  seems,  had  yesterday,  coDtrary  to  his 
usual  custom,  drunk  rather  mora  than  was  necessary ;  for,  the  moment  he  beheld 
me,  he  took  me — a  poor  sinftil  man — ^for  the  devil  in  a  bodily  form  1  and  when 
I  saw  that  he  was  about  removing  a  landmark  in  our  master's  wood,  I  thooght  to 
myself:  come,  he  deserves  to  be  frightened.    I  will  make  him  think  hell  is  gaping 
for  him !    So  I  bound  the  mattock,  pickaxe,  spade,  and  my  walking-stick,  all  to- 
gether, dragged  them  down  the  hill,  over  the  stones,  after  me,  and  shouted  out, 
with  all  my  might :    Oh ! — Ah !— Uh  I— bai— liflfy— *hou  art  mine  I    Hum — ^mel  I 
And  I  was  not  more  than  a  stone's  throw  from  yon,  when  you  crept  out  aofUy  and 
cautiously  with  your  torches,  to  the  bailifTs  assistance.    But  as  I  had  no  wish  to 
frighten  innocent  folks  with  making  a  noise  so  near  them,  I  gave  over,  and  went 
up  the  hill  again,  with  my  booty,  to  my  basket,  and  then  took  the  nearest  way 
home.    It  was  a  quarter  past  two  when  our  watchman  met  me,  and  asked  why 
I  was  carrying  workmen's  tools  upon  my  egg-basket 

"  I  forget  what  I  answered,  but  certainly  nothing  to  the  purpose ;  for  I  did  not 
wish  to  say  any  thing  of  it,  till  I  had  told  the  squire  my  story ;  which  I  did  at  six 
o'clock  this  morning. 

*'  And  now,  neighbors,  how  do  you  think  1  could  come  by  this  story  and  theae   < 
tools  80  early,  if  what  I  tell  you  is  not  true  ?  " 

Some  of  the  countrymen  scratched  their  beads,  others  laughed. 

The  poulterer  continued :  ''  If  such  a  thing  should  happen  to  you  again,  neigh- 
bors, let  me  just,  in  a  friendly  way,  advise  the  watchman,  the  authoritiea,  and 
all  the  honorable  commonalty  of  Bonnal,  to  let  loose  the  greatest  dog  in  the  village, 
and  he  will  soon  discover  the  devil." 

The  poulterer  here  ceased,  and  there  was  a  general  murmur  on  every  side. 

Chaptbr  xcni. — thb  poor  ark  gainers  by  the  comedy. 

Same  countrymen,     "It  is  as  ho  says,  by  G — I  all  the  circumstances  agree." 

Other  countrymen,     **  What  a  set  of  fods  we  were." 

Kunz.     "I  wanted  to  run  after  the  rogue." 

Some  of  the  leaders.     "  If  we  had  only  not  staked  the  common  upon  it" 

IJie  rich  countrymen,     "  This  is  a  cursed  business." 

The  poor.     *'  Heaven  be  praised  for  it" 

Theresa.     "  The  master-stroke  of  all,  is  getting  the  common  divided." 

Pastor's  wife,     "  The  whole  is  a  master-stroke." 

The  church^warden*  *'  It  is  enough  to  make  the  very  stones  weep  blood  I  Our 
belief  is  lost  for  ever.    Elias  I  Elias !  Fire  from  heaven." 

The  children  (from  the  churchyard.)  "  Thou  art  mine  I — Oh  I — Ah  I — Uh  I— 
bailiff  1  " 

The  pastor.    "  I  never  saw  the  people  so  much  moved." 

The  bailiff.    "  Am  I  in  a  dream,  or  awake  7    All  was  a  mistake,  and  I  must  go 
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under  the  gallows.  And^jetl  feel  no  anger;  no  desire  of  vengeance  rages 
within  me." 

Thus  in  a  general  murmor  did  every  man  speak  according  to  his  own 
feelings. 

After  a  while  Amer  stood  up,  smiled,  and  said :  "  How  are  you  now  inclined 
about  the  fast-day,  on  account  of  the  fearful  appearance  of  the  devil  upon  the 
hill?" 

Do  what  it  right !  Lore  God ! 

And  fear  God,  but  neither  man  nor  devil. 

This  is  the  old  and  true  belief;  and  your  stories  of  apparitions  and  spirits  are  idle 
follies,  which  ruin  your  heads  and  hearts. 

"Now  at  last  the  division  of  your  common  is  agreed  upon,  and  you  will  find, 
in  a  few  years,  how  useful  and  beneficial  it  will  be  to  your  children  and  grand- 
children, and  how  much  reason  I  had  to  wish  for  it  so  earnestly.  I  have  ordered 
some  drink  to  be  brought  to  you.  Drink  it  to  my  health,  and  to  the  health  of 
your  numerous  poor,  who,  in  the  division  of  the  common,  will  receive  no  more 
than  the  rest ;  but  to  whom  it  will  be  a  treasure,  because  they  have  nothing 
besides.  There  is  not  one  of  you  who  knows  how  much  his  children  may  stand 
in  need  of  it" 

Then  Amer  loft  the  meeting,  and  told  Ilubol  Rudi  to  follow  him,  in  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  to  the  parsonage-house. 

And  the  squire  and  the  pastor  went  to  their  wives  in  the  churchyard,  and  after- 
ward, with  them,  to  the  parsonage-house. 

The  pastor  praised  Amer  for  the  wisdom  and  humanity  with  which  he  had 
treated  his  flock,  and  said  to  him :  '*  I  sliall  never  agaui  urge  you  to  show  forbear- 
ance and  compassion  toward  any  body,  for  your  own  benevolent  heart  has  ex- 
ceeded all  I  could  have  asked  or  advised." 

Chapter  zcnr. — tub  squire  thanks  the  pastor. 

The  squire  replied :  "  Say  no  more,  my  dear  friend,  I  beseech  you.  I  go  straight 
to  the  point,  and  am  as  yet  young  and  without  experience.  But,  with  God's  assist- 
ance, I  hope  to  learn  how  to  manage  things  better.  I  am  truly  rejoiced  that  you 
approve  uf  my  decisions.  But  y(»u  must  not  imagine  that  I  am  not  aware  that 
your  exertions  have  been  much  greater  than  mine,  and  that  your  care  and  kind- 
ness had  prepared  every  thing,  so  tliat  little  remained  for  me,  but  to  pronounce 
the  sentence." 

Pastor.     "  My  dear  sir,  you  go  too  far  I  " 

Squire.  '*  No,  my  fnend.  It  is  the  simple  tmth,  and  I  should  be  mdeed  un- 
thankful and  unjust,  if  I  did  not  acknowledge  it  You  have  labored  with  great 
care  and  intelligence  to  throw  light  upon  my  dear  grandfather's  inconsiderate 
decisions,  and  to  put  an  end  to  their  consequences.  That  good  and  upright  man 
will  rejoice,  in  heaven,  over  what  you  have  done,  and  that  the  evil  has  at  last 
been  remedied ;  and  he  certainly  would  not  forgive  me,  if  I  were  to  leave  your 
goodness  unrewarded.  Here  are  the  deeds  of  a  small  piece  of  land  in  your  vil- 
lage, which  I  hope  you  will  accept  as  a  testimony  of  my  gratitude." 

Thus  saying,  he  gave  him  a  sealed  deed  of  gift^  which  was  expressed  with  the 
greatest  warmth  of  gratitude. 

Theresa  stood  by  Aroer's  side,  and  presented  the  pastor  with  the  most  beau- 
tiful nosegay  ever  seen  in  a  parsonage-house. 

**Thi8  is  in  remembrance  of  the  best  of  grandfiahers,  reverend  sir,"  said  she. 
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And  in  the  morning  the  pastor's  wife  discovered,  for  the  first  tiine,  that  it 
bound  together  by  a  string  of  pearls. 

The  good  pastor  was  much  overcome:  tears  filled  his  ejee,  and  he  could 
not  speak. 

"Say  not  a  word  about  it,"  added  the  squire. 

"  Your  heart  is  worthy  of  a  kingdom  I  "  said  the  pastor  at  last. 

*'  Do  not  make  me  blush,  my  dear  sir,"  answered  the  squire.  "  Be  my  friend; 
and,  hand  in  hand,  let  us  strive  to  make  our  people  as  happy  as  vre  can.  I  hope 
to  see  more  of  you  in  future,  and  you  will  come  more  to  me,  will  you  not?  My 
carriajre  is  always  at  your  service.  Send  for  it,  without  ceremony,  whenever 
you  like  to  come  to  me." 

Chapter  xcv. — tub  squire  asks  forgiveness  from  a  poor  man,  whom  bb 

grandfather  had  injured. 

In  the  mean  time  Hubel  Rudi  arrived,  and  the  squire  held  out  his  hand  to  the 
poor  man,  and  said :  "  Rudi !  my  grandfather  did  you  injustice,  and  deprived  yoo 
of  your  meadow  by  his  decision.  It  was  a  misfortune.  He  was  deceived.  You 
must  forgive  him,  and  not  bear  malice  against  him." 

Rudi  answered:  "Alas!  your  honor!  I  knew  very  well  that  it  was  not  hk 
fault." 

"  Did  you  never  hate  him  for  it?"  said  the  squire. 

liiuli.  "  In  my  poverty,  and  particularly  at  first,  I  was  indeed  often  very 
much  troubled  that  I  had  not  the  meadow  any  longer;  but  I  never  felt  hatred 
toward  his  honor." 

Squire.     "  Is  this  really  true,  Rudi?  " 

Jiitdi.  "It  is,  indeed,  your  honor!  God  knows  that  it  is,  and  that  I  never 
could  feel  angry  with  him.  I  knew  in  my  heart  that  it  was  not  his  fault.  What 
could  he  do,  when  the  bailiff  found  false  witnesses,  who  swore  an  oath  against 
me  ?  The  good  old  squire,  whenever  he  saw  me  afterward,  gave  me  money,  and 
on  all  holidays  sent  me  meat,  and  bread,  and  wine.  Kay  God  reward  him  for 
it     It  often  cheered  me  in  my  poverty." 

Rudi  had  tears  in  his  eyes,  and  continued :  "  Alas !  your  honor  I  if  he  had 
only  talked  with  us,  by  ourselves,  as  you  do,  many,  very  many  things  would 
never  have  happened ;  but  the  bloodsuckers  were  always  by  his  side,  whenever 
we  saw  him,  and  that  spoiled  all." 

Squire.  "  You  must  forget  this  now,  Rudi.  The  meadow  is  again  yours.  I 
have  effaced  the  bailiff  *s  name  from  the  deed,  and  I  wish  you  joy  of  it  with  all 
my  heart,  Rudi !  " 

Rudi  trembled,  and  stammered  out:  "I  can  not  enough  thank  your 
honor." 

The  squire  said:  "  You  have  nothing  to  thank  me  for,  RudL  The  meadow  is 
yours  by  the  laws  of  God  and  man." 

Rudi  clasped  his  hands  together,  wept  aloud,  and  said :  "  0,  my  mother's  bless- 
ing is  upon  me  I  She  died  on  Friday,  your  honor  I  and  before  she  died,  she  said 
to  me :  •  All  will  go  well  with  thee,  Rudi.  Think  of  me,  Rudi  I '  O,  sir,  I  am 
so  grieved  for  my  dear  another !  " 

The  squire  and  the  pastor  were  much  affected,  and  the  squire  said :  "  God*8 
blessing  will  indeed  be  upon  you,  good  and  pious  man." 

"  0,  sir  1  it  is  owing  to  my  mother's  blessing !  The  blessing  of  the  most  relig- 
ious, patient  woman,"  said  Rudi,  weeping. 
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**  How  troubled  I  am,  pastor,  that  this  man  should  have  been  so  long  kept  out 
of  his  right,"  said  the  squire. 

"It  is  all  over  now,  sirl  "  said  Rudi,  "and  suffering  and  want  are  blessings 
from  God,  when  thcj  are  gone  through.  But  I  can  not  suflQdontlj  thank  yon 
for  all ;  for  the  work  at  the  church,  which  cheered  and  comforted  mj  mother  on 
her  death-bed ;  and  then  for  the  meadow.  I  kndw  not  what  I  ought  to  saj  or 
do,  sir.     0 1  if  she  had  only  lived  to  see  it  1 " 

Squire.  "  You  are  an  excellent  man,  and  she  will  rejoice  in  your  wel&re, 
even  in  heaven.  Your  sorrow  and  your  filial  love  have  affected  me  so  much, 
that  I  had  almost  forgotten  to  tell  you,  that  the  bailiff  is  bound  to  pay  you 
arrears,  with  costs.*' 

Pwiior,  "  Permit  me,  sir,  here  to  speak  a  word  to  RudL  The  bailiff  is  in 
very  straitened  circumstances.  He  is,  indeed,  bound  to  pay  you  arreare,  with 
costs,  RudL  But  I  know  that  you  are  too  kind-hearted  to  push  him  to  the 
uttermost,  and  to  bring  him  to  beggary  in  his  old  age.  I  promised,  in  his  afflic- 
tion, to  do  all  I  could  to  obtain  mercy  and  compassion  for  him,  and  I  must  per- 
form  my  promise  now.    Rudi,  have  pity  upon  his  distress.** 

Chapter  zcvl — oenerositt  of  a  poor  ican  toward  his  enemy. 

Rudi,  "  Say  not  a  word  about  the  arrears,  reverend  sir ;  they  are  out  of  the 
question :  and,  if  the  bailiff  is  so  poor — I  don't  like  to  seem  to  boast — but  I  will 
certainly  do  what  is  right  toward  him. 

"  The  meadow  will  furnish  hay  for  more  than  three  cows ;  and,  if  I  keep 
two  out  of  it,  I  shall  have  enough  and  more  than  I  durst  hope  for;  and  I 
will  willingly  let  the  bailiff  have  enough  to  keep  one  cow,  ss  long  as  he 
lives." 

Pastor.  "  It  is  acting  generously,  and  like  a  Christian,  Rudi ;  and  God  will 
grant  his  blessing  upon  the  remainder." 

Amer.  *'  This  is  all  well  and  good,  my  dear  sir.  But  we  must  not  take  the 
good  fellow  at  his  word,  now.  He  is  overcome  by  his  joy.  I  admire  you  for 
your  offer,  Rudi ;  but  consider  the  thing  over  quietly  for  a  day  or  two.  It  will 
be  time  enough  to  promise,  when  you  are  sure  you  will  not  repent" 

Rudi.  "I  am  but  a  poor  man,  your  honor;  but  not  so  poor  as  to  repent 
having  promised  to  do  what  is  right." 

Pcuftor.  "  The  squire  is  right,  Rudi.  It  is  enough  for  the  present  that  you 
will  not  exact  the  arrears.  If  you  find  that  the  bailiff  is  in  waift;  when  you 
have  well  considered  the  thing,  you  can  do  what  you  like." 

Rudi.  "  If  the  bailiff  is  in  want,  I  am  sure  I  shall  wish  to  do  as  I  have  said, 
your  reverence." 

Squire.  "  Well,  Rudi,  I  want  this  to  be  a  happy,  cheerful  day  for  you. 
Would  you  rather  stay  and  rejoice  with  us  here,  or  go  home  to  your  children? 
I  will  take  care  that  you  have  a  good  supper  in  either  place." 

Rudi.  "  Your  honor  is  very  good  1  but  I  wish  to  go  home  to  my  children. 
There  is  nobody  to  take  care  of  them.  Alas!  my  wife  is  in  her  grave — and  my 
mother  also." 

Squire.  "  Then  go  home  to  your  children,  Rudi.  In  the  pastor's  cow-house, 
below,  you  will  find  a  cow,  which  I  give  you  to  reconcile  you  to  my  dear  grand- 
father, who  did  you  wrong ;  and  that  you  may  this  day  rejoice  over  his  memory, 
with  your  children.  I  have  also  ordered  a  quantity  of  hay  to  bo  carried  from 
the  bailiff's  bam,  for  it  is  yours.    You  will  find  it  at  home ;  and,  if  your  cottage 
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or  your  cow-houso  want  repairs,  take  what  wood  is   neoesaaiy  out  of  mj 
forest" 

Chapter  zcvn. — his  ORATrruDS  to  the  squire. 

RuDi  knew  not  what  to  say,  he  was  so  completely  oyeroome ;  and  this  joyfbl 
confusion,  which  could  not  utter  a  word,  pleased  Amer  more  than  any  expres- 
sion of  thanks. 

At  last  Rudi  stammered  out  a  few  words,  but  Amer  intermpted  him,  and 
said,  smiling:  "I  see  that  you  are  gratefhl,  RudL"  He  then  ag^n  shook  him 
by  the  hand,  and  added :  ^  Go,  now,  RudL  Drive  home  your  cow,  and  depend 
upon  my  help ;  whenever  I  can  be  of  service  to  you  in  any  waj,  it  will  always 
be  a  pleasure  to  me." 

Then  Rudi  left  Amer,  and  drove  honte  the  cow. 

Chapter  xcvin. — a  scene  to  touch  the  heart. 

The  pastor,  and  all  who  were  present,  had  tears  in  their  eyes,  and  remained 
silent  for  some  moments  after  the  roan  left  the  room. 

At  lost  Theresa  exclaimed :  **  What  an  evening  tliis  has  been  I  How  fiur  ia 
creation,  and  with  what  pleasure  and  joy  does  the  fiice  of  nature  inspire  us ;  but 
liumon  happiness  is  more  delightful  than  all  the  beauties  of  earth !  " 

"  Yes,  my  love,  it  surpasses  all  earthly  beauties,"  said  the  squire. 

The  pastor  added :  "  I  thank  you,  from  my  heart,  sir,  for  the  toucliing'  scenes 
you  have  brought  before  us.  Throughout  the  course  of  my  life,  I  never  met 
with  purer  and  nobler  greatness  of  soul  than  in  tlie  deed  of  this  man.  But  it  is 
most  certain  that  the  purest  elevation  of  the  human  hearty  is  to  be  sought  for 
amongst  the  unfortunate  and  distressed." 

The  pastor's  wife  pressed  her  children,  who  were  much  affected,  to  her  heart, 
bent  over  them,  and  wept  in  silence. 

After  a  while,  tlie  children  said  to  her:  "Let  us  go  and  see  his  poor  children, 
and  send  them  our  supper." 

And  the  pastor's  wife  said  to  Theresa:  "Will  you  like  to  go  with  the  chil- 
dren?" 

"  Very  willingly,"  answered  Theresa.  And  the  squire  and  the  pastor  ex- 
pressed their  wisli  to  accompany  them. 

Amer  had  brought  a  roasted  quarter  of  veal  in  the  carriage  with  him,  for  tlie 
poor  family ;  and  the  pastor's  wife  had  added  to  this  some  good  nourishing  broth, 
and  given  orders  for  it  to  be  taken  to  them :  but  now  she  sent  also  her  own  and 
the  children's  supper,  and  Claus  carried  all  to  the  poor  man's  cottage. 

All  the  villagers,  young  and  old,  men,  women,  and  children,  were  collected  at 
Rudi's  door,  and  round  the  hay-cart  and  the  fine  cow. 

Claus  was  followed  almost  immediately  by  the  squire  and  his  lady,  the  pastor^s 
wife,  and  all  the  children.  They  went  into  the  room  and  found  nothing  but 
sickly,  half-naked  children,  the  pictures  of  hunger  and  want  All  were  much 
affected  by  the  distress  of  the  family ;  and  Amer  said  to  his  companions :  "  Tet 
tliis  very  man  is  now  willing  to  give  the  bailiff,  who  has  been  the  cause  of  all 
this  misery  for  so  many  years,  a  third  part  of  the  hay  from  his  meadow  1  " 

"It  ought  not  to  be  allowed,"  said  Theresa,  hastily,  in  the  warmth  of  her 
compassion  for  so  much  distress.  "  This  man,  with  all  his  children,  ought  not 
to  be  allowed  to  give  a  farthing  of  what  belongs  to  him  to  that  wicked  wrc-tch." 

"  But,  my  love,  would  you  set  bounds  to  the  course  of  that  virtue   and 
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magnanimity  which  God  has  raised,  through  sufTeriDg  and  want,  to  such  a 
height? — a  height  which  lias  so  deeply  affected  your  own  hearty  and  forced  tean 
from  you?" 

"  No,  not  for  worlds,"  answered  Theresa.  "  Let  him  give  all  he  has,  if  he  will 
God  will  never  forsake  such  a  man  1 " 

Amor  tlien  said  to  Rudi:  "Give  your  children  something  to  eat" 

But  Rudeli  pulled  his  &ther  by  the  arm,  and  whispered  in  his  ear:  *' Father, 
may  I  take  Gertrude  something?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Rudi ;  "  but  wait  a  little." 

Amer  had  heard  the  word  Gertrude,  and  asked  what  the  little  fellow  was 
saying  about  her. 

Then  Rudi  told  him  about  the  stolen  potatoes,  and  his  mother's  death-bed ; 
and  the  goodness  of  Leonard  and  Gertrude,  and  tliat  the  very  shoes  and  stock- 
ings he  had  on  came  from  them;  adding:  "This  is  a  blessed  day  for  me,  your 
honor  I  but  I  can  not  enjoy  one  mouthful,  if  these  people  do  not  come  and  sliare 
it" 

How  Amer  praised  them,  and  how  they  all  admired  the  quiet  goodness  of  a 
poor  mason's  wife,  and  the  holy  death  of  Catharine ;  and  how  Rudeli  ran  with 
a  beating  heart  to  invite  Leonard  and  Gertrude ;  and  how  they  declined  till 
Amer  sent  Glaus  again  for  them  and  their  cliildren,  and  then  came  abashed  and 
with  downcast  eyes ;  how  Charles  and  Emily  begged  their  papa  and  mamma  to 
give  them  shoes  and  stockings,  and  some  of  their  old  clothes,  for  all  the  chil- 
dren, and  helped  tliem  to  the  nicest  food ;  and  how  kind  the  pastor's  wife  was 
to  them ;  and  how  Rudeli  and  his  sisters  were  not  content  till  Gertrude  came, 
and  tlicn  ran  to  her,  seized  hold  of  her  hand,  and  jumped  into  her  arms.  All 
this  I  will  not  seek  to  describe  by  many  words. 

Amor  and  Theresa  stood  for  some  time  gazing  on  the  scone,  deeply  touched 
by  the  sight  of  so  much  misery,  which  was  now  cheered  and  entirely  relieved. 
At  last,  with  tears  in  their  eyes,  they  quietly  took  leave ;  and  the  squire  said  to 
the  coachman :  "  Drive  gently  for  a  mile  or  two." 

Leonard  and  Gertmde  remained  with  Rudi  till  eight  o'clock,  joyfully  sympa- 
thizing in  his  good  fortune. 

Chapter  zcul — ^a  pleasing  prospect. 

For  the  last  few  weeks,  there  has  been  a  general  report  in  the  village,  that 
Gertrade  wishes  to  bring  about  a  marriage  between  Rudi  and  young  Meyer  s 
sister,  who  is  her  dearest  friend. 

And  as  Rudi's  meadow  is  worth  at  least  two  thousand  florins,  and  it  is  said 
that  the  squire  has  told  her  brother  he  should  rejoice  in  the  match,  people  sup- 
pose she  will  not  reftise  him. 

The  mason  goes  on  extremely  well  with  the  buildmg,  and  the  squire  likes 
him  better  every  day. 

Chapter  c. — ^the  poulterer's  reward. 

The  poulterer  came  in  for  his  share  of  good  fortune.  Theresa  saw  hun,  as 
they  were  driving  home,  and  said  to  Amer:  "He  should  not  go  unrewarded; 
for,  in  reality,  it  was  he,  and  liis  night  journey,  which  brought  all  this 
about" 

Then  Amer  called  out  to  the  poulterer,  and  said:  "  Christopher  I  my  wife 
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insists  upon  having  you  paid  for  jour  doTfl^s  busineeB: "  and  he  gare  hiio  a 
couple  of  crowns. 

The  poulterer  made  a  low  bow,  and  said:  ** Please  your  honor,  I  siioiild  Uko 
to  do  such  devirs  business  every  day  of  my  life.** 

"Yes,"  said  Arner;  "provided  you  could  be  sure  of  haling  the  dogs  kepi 
well  chained  up." 

"Very  true,  your  honor/'  said  the  poulterer;  and  the  carriage  dioye  on. 


REMARKS  BY  THE  EDITOR. 


The  foregoing  pages,  although  constituting  a  tale  complete  in  itself,  and 
the  whole  work  as  originally  published  in  1781,  are  but  about  one-fourth 
part  of  "  Leonard  and  Gertrude,^  as  enlarged  in  subsequent  editions. 

As  introductory  to  the  chapters  on  the  School  in  Bonnal,  which  are 
the  only  portion  to  be  given  from  the  remainder  of  the  work,  it  will  not 
be  improper  to  give  a  brief  account  of  all  of  it 

The  first  volume  of  the  collected  edition  of  Pestalozzi*s  works  [1818 — 
26,]  contains  all  the  portion  above  printed.  The  story  proceeds  with  a 
continuation  of  Amer^s  efforts  for  the  improvement  of  the  village,  with 
the  help  of  the  pastor,  of  Gluelphi,  a  retired  military  officer  who  becomes 
schoolmaster,  Meyer,  a  cotton  manufacturer,  and  Gertrude,  whose  simple 
and  effective  practical  methods  of  managing  and  instructing  her  own  and 
Rudi's  children,  furnish  indispensable  patterns  to  the  benevolent  i^id  well- 
educated  but  inexperienced  gentry. 

The  school,  though  a  prominent  feature  in  the  story,  is  only  one  feature. 
It  includes  a  combination  of  measures  set  on  foot  by  Amer  for  the  moral, 
social,  and  physical  improvement  of  the  people  of  the  village,  both  rich 
and  poor.  The  action  of  the  tale  consists  of  the  progress  of  these  meas- 
ures, and  of  the  opposition  to  them,  resulting  fh>m  the  obstinate  adher- 
ence of  the  rich  to  their  long-est/iblished  habits  of  oppression  and  ex- 
tortion, and  from  the  low  vices  of  falsehood,  hypocrisy,  Ac.,  which  have 
naturally  infected  the  poor. 

One  of  the  chief  measures  undertaken  by  Amer  for  ameliorating  the 
physical  condition  of  the  village,  is  the  partition  among  the  landowners 
of  a  certain  common,  into  equal  shares  for  rich  and  poor ;  a  scheme 
promising  material  advantage  to  the  latter,  and  perfecUy  fair  to  the  former. 
This  is  bitterly  opposed  by  the  large  landowners,  however;  and  the 
clumsy  cunning  with  which  they  scheme  together  to  prevent  the  partition, 
and  the  energetic  movements  of  Amer  toward  the  accomplishment  of  it, 
form  a  very  curious  and  graphic  picture  of  the  social  life  of  the  villagers 
of  the  period. 

The  feudal  authority  possessed  by  Amer,  however,  is  too  great  to  admit 
of  any  other  than  underhand  and  secret  methods  of  opposition  to  his 
various  reforms ;  and  these  would  necessarily  fiiil  at  fhrthest  with  the 
disappearance  of  the  older  generation  from  the  scene,  and  with  the  gradual 
substitution  in  their  places  of  those  growing  up  under  the  influence  of 
the  reformatory  measures  and  better  education  introduced.  But  the 
progress  of  events  renders  it  proper  for  Amer  to  make  application  to  the 
government  for  purposes  connected  with  his  plans,  and  some  meddlesome 
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relatiyes  of  his  take  the  opportunity  to  make  unfaTorable  representations 
to  a  conservative  minister,  with  the  design  of  breaking  off  his  enterprise. 
This  the  minister  endeavors  to  do,  from  apprehensions  of  some  revolu- 
tionary contagion  which  is  to  be  spread  among  Arner*s  peasantry,  thence 
into  the  vicinity,  and  thence  onward.  But  no  serious  injuries  ensued ; 
and  the  whole  result  of  Amer*s  undertaking  was,  as  might  be  expected, 
the  beginning  of  a  reform  among  the  younger  portion  of  the  community, 
and  an  increased  degree  of  outward  propriety  among  the  elder. 

The  career  of  Hummel,  the  bailiff,  is  somewhat  elaborately  illustrated 
by  an  episodical  history  of  his  previous  life.  Two  sermons  by  the  pastor, 
though  also  digressions  firom  the  thread  of  the  story,  are  not  without  in- 
terest, as  giving  Pestalozzi*8  views  of  what  the  spirit  and  methods  of 
popular  education  should  be.  Hummel  himself^  after  undergoing  public 
punishment,  is  exhibited  at  the  close  of  the  work,  with  more  truthfulness 
than  is  usual  in  a  story,  as  relapsing,  so  &r  as  his  fidling  health  and 
diminished  riches  and  influence  permit,  into  his  old  habits  of  vile  language, 
swindling,  and  buUying. 

But  the  story  comes  to  no  regular  conclusion  at  the  end  of  the  fourth 
Tolume ; — it  drops  all  the  threads  of  the  village  life,  suddenly  and  without 
any  gathering  together ;  although  the  first  volume,  which  was  written  a 
year  or  two  before  the  others,  they  being  added  to  it  by  after-thought,  is 
reasonably  complete  as  a  work  of  art 

The  following  chapters  upon  the  School  in  Bonnal^  are  from  various 
parts  of  the  three  last  volumes ;  and  are  selected  as  furnishing,  in  their 
connected  succession,  a  good  specimen  of  the  style  of  the  remainder  of 
the  work,  and  as  presenting  an  exemplification  of  Pestalozzi^s  favorite 
doctrine  of  the  intimate  relation  between  domestic  and  school  instruction. 
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THE  SCHOOL  IN  BONNAL/ 


1.    A  Gkx)D  School  ib  Founded. 

'oiNCE  the  squire  had  returned  from  Cotton  Meyer's,  he  had  spent  every  mo- 
ment he  could  spare  with  the  lieutenant,  in  consultation  with  him  on  the  organ- 
ization of  the  new  schooL  They  both  came  to  the  conclusion  that  a  child  is 
always  well-educated,  when  he  has  learned  to  practice  skillftdly,  orderly,  and  to 
the  benefit  of  him  and  his,  what  is  to  be  his  future  occupation. 

This  principal  object  of  all  education  seemed  to  them  at  once  the  first  requi- 
site of  a  reasonable  school  Sar  human  beings.  And  they  perceived  that  the 
lieutenant,  and  any  person  proposing  to  establish  a  good  school  for  farmers*  and 
factory  children,  must  either  himself  know  and  understand  what  such  children 
need  to  know  and  do,  in  order  to  become  capable  fiurmers  and  factory  workers; 
or,  if  he  does  not  himself  understand  it,  that  he  must  inquire  and  learn  about  it, 
and  have  those  at  hand  who  do  know  and  can  show  him. 

They  naturally  thought  first  of  Cotton  Meyer  himself  and  immediately  after 
this  conversation,  and  their  meal,  they  went  to  him. 

"  This  is  the  man  of  whom  I  have  said  so  much  to  you,"  said  the  squire  to  the 
lieutenant,  and  then,  to  Meyer,  "  And  this  is  a  gentleman  who,  I  hope,  will  en- 
courage you  about  your  schooL" 

Meyer  did  not  understand ;  but  the  squire  explained  to  him,  saying  that  this 
was  to  be  the  schoolmaster  of  the  village. 

Meyer  could  not  sufficiently  wonder  at  this,  and  after  a  time  he  said,  "  If  the 
gentleman  is  willing  to  take  so  much  pains,  we  can  not  thank  him  enough ;  but 
it  will  require  time  to  become  well  acquainted  vnth  our  condition  and  ways,  in 
the  vUlage." 

lAeuienanU  " I  presume  so;  but  one  must  begin  some  time  or  other;  and  I 
shall  not  regret  any  pains  I  take  to  examine  as  thoroughly  as  possible  what  is 
needed,  and  what  your  children  can  properly  learn,  in  order  to  be  well-fitted  for 
their  farming  and  manu&cturing." 

Meyer.    "  That  will  be  an  excellent  beg^ning." 

Lieut.  "I  do  not  know  hdvr  else  I  ought  to  begin ;  and  I  shall  take  every 
opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  all  manner  of  house  and  field  labor, 
so  as  to  learn  correctly  what  training  and  what  example  your  children  need,  in 
order  to  the  right  education  for  their  vocation  and  circumstances." 

Meyer's  Mareieli  was  quite  at  home  with  the  lieutenant  She  showed  him 
all  about  the  house,  and  in  the  stables,  what  the  children  must  do,  to  learn  to  do 
in  good  order  whatever  was  necessary  for  themselves  and  their  parents ;  made 
them  dig  in  the  garden  and  throw  earth  hither  and  thither,  to  even  the  ground 
and  improve  its  appearance,  and  adjust  the  edges ;  and  to  scatter  fodder  oor* 
rectly.    The  more  he  saw,  the  more  questions  he  asked;  inquired  how  they 

*  From  Part  III.  of  '*  Lienhard  and  Gertrud**  as  extracted  iu  ChristoflTerB  **  Peatalozxi'a 
Life  and  Viewi^"  Zurich,  1847. 
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measured  haj,  reckoned  tithes,  and  kept  account  of  the  cotton  manuiactiire ; 
what  was  the  difference  of  wages  in  different  kinds  of  cotton,  and  a  hundred 
other  things.  These  they  ezphuned  to  him  as  far  as  they  could.  Then  be  pro- 
posed to  teach  the  children  how  to  spin.  But  Mareieli  said,  "  We  take  in  some 
hundred  zentners*  of  yam  in  a  year,  and  I  have  never  yet  brought  them  to  spin 
right  welL  And  I  can  not  complain  about  it,  either;  for  they  have  to  do  a  good 
deal  in  the  fields  and  about  the  cattle.  But  if  you  desire  to  see  a  good  arrange- 
ment for  the  matter  of  spinning,  you  must  go  to  see  the  mason's  wife.  With 
her,  there  is  something  to  be  seen  on  that  point ;  but  not  with  us." 

Lieut.    "  Is  not  the  mason's  wife,  of  whom  you  speak,  named  Gertrude  ?  " 

Mareieli.     "  It  seems  that  you  know  her  already  ?  " 

JjieuL     "  No ;  but  the  squire  had  proposed  to  go  directly  from  you  to  her." 

Mar.     "  Well ;  then  you  will  see  that  I  told  you  correctly." 

2.    A  Good  School  ib  the  Foundation  of  all  Good  Fortune. 

Gertrude's  room  was  so  full,  when  they  entered,  that  they  could  scarcely  pass 
between  the  wheels.  Gertrude,  who  had  not  expected  to  see  any  strangers,  told 
the  children,  as  the  door  opened,  to  get  up  and  make  room.  But  the  squire 
would  not  let  one  of  them  move,  but  gave  his  hand  first  to  the  pastor  and  then 
to  the  lieutenant,  to  lead  them  behind  the  children,  next  the  wall,  to  Gertrtide's 
table. 

You  could  not  believe  how  much  the  scene  delighted  these  gentlemen.  What 
they  had  seen  with  Cotton  Meyer  seemed  as  nothing,  in  comparison. 

And  very  naturally.  Order  and  comfort,  about  a  rich  man,  do  not  surprise. 
We  think,  hundreds  of  others  do  not  do  so  well,  because  they  have  not  money. 
But  happiness  and  comfort  in  a  poor  hut,  showing  so  unanswerably  that  eyery 
body  in  the  world  could  be  comfortable,  if  they  could  maintain  good  order  and 
were  well  brought  up— this  astonishes  a  well-disposed  mind,  almost  beyond 
power  of  expression. 

But  the  gentlemen  had  a  whole  room  full  df  such  poor  children,  in  the  full 
enjoyment  of  such  blessings,  before  their  eyes.  The  squire  seemed  for  a  time  to 
be  seeing  the  picture  of  the  first-bom  of  his  future  better-taught  people,  as  if  in 
a  dream ;  and  the  falcon  eyes  of  the  lieutenant  glanced  hither  and  thither  like 
lightning,  from  child  to  child,  from  hand  to  hand,  from  work  to  work,  from  eye 
to  eye.  The  more  he  saw,  the  fuller  did  his  heart  g^w  with  the  thought:  She 
has  done,  and  completely,  what  we  seek ;  the  school  which  we  look  for  is  in 
her  room. 

The  room  was  for  a  time  as  still  as  death.  The  gentlemen  could  do  nothing 
but  gaze  and  gaze,  and  be  silent  But  Gertmde's  heart  beat  at  the  stillness  and 
at  the  marks  ot  respect  which  the  lieutenant  showed  to  her  during  it,  and  which 
bordered  on  reverence.  The  children  however  spun  away  briskly,  and  laughed 
out  of  their  eyes  to  each  other;  for  they  perceived  that  the  gentlemen  were  there 
on  their  account,  and  to  see  their  work. 

The  lieutenant's  first  words  to  Gertrade  were^  "  Do  these  children  all  belong 
to  you, mistress?" 

"No,"  said  Gertrade,  "they  are  not  all  mine;"  and  she  then  pomted  ont^  one 
after  another,  which  were  hers,  and  which  were  Rudi's. 

"  Think  of  it^  lieutenant^"  said  the  pastor,  "  these  children,  who  belong  to  Bndi, 
oould  not  spin  one  thread,  four  weeks  ago." 

*  Hundred  weight 
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The  lieutenant  looked  at  the  pastor,  and  at  Qertrode,  and  answered,  "  Is  it 
possible  I " 

Gertrude,  "  That  is  not  remarkable.  A  child  will  learn  to  spin  right  well  in 
a  couple  of  weeks.    I  have  known  children  to  learn  it  in  two  days." 

Squire,  "  It  is  not  that  which  I  am  wondering  at  in  this  room,  but  quite 
another  thing.  These  children  of  other  people,  since  the  three  or  four  weeks 
ago  when  Gertrude  received  them,  have  come  to  look  so  diJBferentlj,  that  in 
truth  I  scarcely  knew  one  of  them.  Living  death,  and  the  eztremeet  mis- 
ery, spoke  from  their  &ces ;  and  these  are  so  gone  that  no  trace  of  them  is 
left." 

The  lieutenant  replied,  in  French,  *'  But  what  does  she  do  to  the  children, 
then?" 

Squire,    "God  knows!" 

Fasior,  "  If  you  stay  here  all  day,  you  hear  no  tone,  nor  see  any  shadow  of 
any  thing  particular.  It  seems  always,  and  in  every  thing  she  does,  as  if  any 
other  woman  could  do  it ;  and  certainly,  the  commonest  wife  would  never  im- 
agine that  Grertrude  was  doing,  or  could  do,  any  thing  which  she  herself  could 
not" 

LieuL  "  You  could  not  say  more  to  raise  her  in  my  estimation.  That  is  the 
culmination  of  art,  where  men  think  there  is  none  at  alL  The  loftiest  is  so  sim- 
ple that  children  and  boys  think  they  could  do  much  more  than  that" 

As  the  gentlemen  conversed  in  French,  the  chUdren  began  to  look  at  each 
other  and  laugh.  Heireli  and  the  child  who  sat  opposite  to  her  made  mouths 
to  each  other,  as  if  to  say,  "Parlenj  parlen,  parlenJ" 

Gertrude  only  nodded,  and  all  was  still  in  a  moment  And  then  the  lienten* 
ant,  seeing  a  book  lying  on  every  wheel,  asked  Gertrude  what  they  were  doing 
with  thom." 

Ger.    "  Oh,  they  learn  out  of  them." 

JAeut,    "  But,  not  while  they  are  spinning  ?  " 

Ger,    "Certainly." 

LieuL    "  I  want  to  see  that" 

Squire,    **  Yes ;  you  must  show  us  that^  Gertrude." 

Ger.    "  Children,  take  up  your  books  and  learn." 

Children,    "  Loud,  as  we  did  before  ?  " 

Ger.    "  Yes,  loud,  as  you  did  before ;  but  right" 

Then  the  children  opened  their  books,  and  each  laid  the  appointed  page  before 
him,  and  studied  the  lesson  which  had  been  set  But  the  wheels  turned  as  be- 
fore, although  the  children  kept  their  eyes  VhoUy  on  the  books. 

The  lieutenant  could  not  be  satisfied  vrith  seeing,  and  desired  her  to  show 
him  every  thing  relating  to  her  management  of  the  children,  and  what  she  taught 
them. 

She  would  have  excused  herself  and  said  it  was  nothing  at  all  but  what  the 
gentlemen  knew,  and  a  thousand  times  better  than  she. 

But  the  squire  intimated  to  her  to  proceed.  Then  she  told  the  children 
to  dose  their  books,  and  she  taught  them,  by  rote,  a  stanza  from  the  song, 

'*  How  beautiful  th«  ■unbMina'  plaj, 
▲nd  how  their  soft  and  brilliant  raj 
Dellghta  and  quickene  all  mankind— 
The  eje,  the  brain,  and  all  the  mind ! " 
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The  third  stanza^  whidi  they  were  then  learning,  reads  thns:— - 

**  The  Kin  it  set    And  thus  goet  down, 
Before  the  Lord  of  HesTen't  frown, 
The  loftines  mnd  pride  of  men, 
And  all  is  duek  and  nif  ht  again." 

She  repeated  one  line  at  a  time,  distinctly  and  slowly,  and  the  diUdren  said 
it  after  her,  just  as  slowly,  and  very  distinctly,  and  did  so  oyer  and  oyer,  until 
one  said,  '*  I  know  it  now."  Then  she  let  that  one  repeat  the  stansa  alone^  and 
when  he  knew  every  syllable^  she  permitted  him  to  repeat  it  to  the  others^  and 
them  to  repeat  after  him,  until  they  knew  it.  Then  she  began  with  them  all 
three  of  the  stanzas,  of  which  they  had  already  learned  the  first  two.  And 
then  she  showed  the  gentlemen  how  she  taught  them  arithmetic;  and  her  mode 
was  the  simplest  and  most  practical  that  can  be  imagined. 

But  of  that  I  shall  speak  again  in  another  place. 

3.    BjBOBnrnNa  Offigxb's  Doimos. 

The  lieutenant  was  every  momoit  more  convinced  that  this  was  the  right 
instruction  for  his  school ;  but  he  was  also  convinced  that  he  needed  a  woman 
like  this,  if  the  giving  it  was  to  be  not  merely  possible,  but  actuaL 

A  Prussian  recruiting  officer  does  not  contrive  so  many  means  of  getting  into 
the  service  a  fellow  who  comes  up  to  the  standard,  as  the  lieutenant  contrived 
to  decoy  into  his  trap  this  woman,  who  came  up  to  his  standard  in  school 
teaching. 

"  But,  mistress,"  he  began,  "  could  not  the  arrangements  in  your  room  here  be 
introduced  into  a  school  ?  " 

She  thought  a  moment,  and  replied,  *'  I  don't  know.  But  it  seems  as  if  what 
is  possible  with  ten  children  is  possible  with  forty.  But  it  would  require  mudi ; 
and  I  do  not  believe  that  it  would  be  easy  to  find  a  schoolmaster  who  would 
permit  such  an  arrangement  in  his  school" 

Lieut  "  But  if  you  knew  of  one  who  desired  to  introduce  it,  would  yon  help 
him?" 

Cfer,    {Laughing.)    "  Yes,  indeed ;  as  much  as  I  could." 

Lieut    "And  if  I  am  he?" 

Oer.     "Are  what?" 

Lieut.  "  The  schoohnaster,  who  would  be  glad  to  organize  such  a  aehool  as 
you  have  in  your  room." 

(rer.    "  You  are  no  schoolmaster.* 

Lieut     "  Yes  I  am.    Ask  the  gentlemen." 

Ger.  "  Yes,  perhaps,  in  a  dty,  aXd  in  something  of  which  we  know  neither 
gige  nor  gags.^^ 

Lieut    *'  No ;  but,  honestly,  in  a  village." 

Oer.    ( Ptnnting  to  the  wheeJe.)    "  Of  such  chfldren  ?  " 

Lieut    "Yes,  of  such  chUdren." 

Ger.  "  It  is  a  long  way  from  me  to  the  place  where  schoolmasten  for  such 
children  look  like  you." 

Lieut    "Notsofer." 

Ger,    "I  think  it  is." 

Lieut  "  But  you  will  help  me,  if  I  undertake  to  organize  my  school  in  that 
way?" 

Ger.   *"  If  it  is  far  away,  I  will  not  go  with  you." 
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LienL    "  I  shall  remain  here." 

Chr,    "  And  keep  school  ?  " 

JWwt     "  Yes." 

Otr,    "Here  in  the  room?" 

lAevsk    "No;  in  the  school-room." 

Ger,    "  You  would  be  aoirj,  if  you  should  be  taken  at  jronr  word." 

Lieui.    "  But  you  still  more,  if  you  should  haye  to  help  me." 

Otr.    "No;  it  would  please  me." 

Lieui.    "  You  have  said  twice  that  you  would  help  me." 

Chr,    "  I  have— «nd  I  say  so  three  timesi  if  you  are  our  schoolmaster." 

Here  he  and  the  other  gentlemen  began  to  laugh ;  and  the  squire  said  "  Yei| 
Gertrude ;  he  is  certainly  your  schoolmaster." 
.    This  perplexed  her.    She  blushed,  and  did  not  know  what  to  say. 

Lieui.    "  What  makes  you  so  silent  ?  " 

Oer.  "  I  think  it  would  have  been  well  if  I  had  been  as  silent  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  back." 

LitujL    "Why?" 

Oer.    "  How  can  I  help  you, if  you  are  a  schoolmaster?  " 

Lieut    "You lire  looking  for  excuses;  but  I  shall  not  let  you  go." 

Ger.    "  I  will  beg  you." 

LieuL  " It  will  be  of  no  use;  if  you  had  promiaed  to  many  me,  you  must 
abide  by  the  promise." 

Ger,     "No,  indeed  I" 

LieuL     "  Yes,  indeed !  " 

Ger.     "  It  is  out  of  the  question." 

Squire.  "  If  there  is  any  thing  which  you  know,  Gertrude,  do  it  as  well  as  you 
can ;  he  will  not  ask  any  thing  more ;  but,  whatever  you  do  to  help  him,  you 
will  do  to  help  mo." 

Ger.  "  I  will,  very  willingly ;  but  you  see  my  room  fhll  of  chUdren,  and  how 
I  am  tied  down.  But,  with  regard  to  advice  and  help  in  matters  relating  to 
work,  which  a  gentleman  naturally  can  not  understand,  I  know  a  woman  who 
understands  them  much  better  than  I ;  and  she  can  do  whatever  I  can  not" 

Squire,    "Arrange  it  as  you  can;  but  give  him  your  hand  on  the  bargain." 

4.    A  Pboud  Schoolmaster. 

The  new  condition  of  affairs  raised  the  courage  of  the  pastor,  wbo  bad  been 
almost  in  the  state  of  a  slave  under  the  old  squire;  and  his  acquaintance  with 
the  son  contributed  much  toward  accomplishing  his  ancient  plans.  On  the 
next  Sunday  he  ex^ained  to  the  people  some  chapters  of  the  Bible;-  and,  at  tiie 
end  of  the  servioe,  called  for  .whatever  else  was  to  he  d(me.  Then  the  squire 
took  the  lieutenant  by  the  hand,  and  told  him  to  sf^  himself  to  the  congrega- 
tion what  he  desired  to  do  for  their  children. 

The  lieutenant  arose,  bowed  to  the  squire,  the  pastor,  and  the  congregation, 
took  ofif  his  hat,  leaned  on  hia  stick,  and  said :-~"  I  have  been  brought  up 
with  a  nobleman,  and  am  myself  a  nobleman ;  but  I  am  not  for  that  reason 
ashamed  to  serve  God  and  my  foUow-men  in  the  situation  which  Providence 
calls  me ;  and  I  thank  my  dear  parents,  now  under  the  ground,  for  the  good  ed- 
ucation they  gave  me,  and  which  enables  me  now  to  put  your  scho(d  on  such  li 
footing  that,  if  God  will,  your  diildrcn  shall  all  their  lives  be  respected  ^  hav- 
ing attended  it     But  it  is  not  my  business  to  make  long  speeches  and  sermons; 
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but,  if  it  please  Grod,  I  will  begin  my  school  instruction  to-morrow,  and  theft 
every  thing  will  be  made  plain.  Only  I  will  say  that  each  child  ahoold  bring  his 
work,  whether  sewing,  or  spinning  cotton,  or  whatever  it  be,  and  the  instromeDts 
for  the  same,  until  the  squire  shall  purchase  such  for  the  schooL" 

"And  what  will  he  do  with  spinning-wheels  in  the  sdiool?  "  said  men  and 
women  to  each  other  in  all  their  seats,  and  one,  behind  him,  so  loud  that  be 
heard  it 

The  lieutenant  turned  round,  and  said  aloud,  "Nothing,  except  to  make  the 
children  learn  to  read  and  cipher,  of  each  other." 

This  the  fanners  could  not  get  into  their  heads  how  the  scholars  could  learn 
to  read  and  cipher  of  each  other ;  and  many  of  them  said,  at  the  church-door, 
"  It  will  be  with  him  as  it  was  with  the  madder-plants,  and  the  beautifiil  sheep 
that  the  old  squire  had  brought  from  two  hundred  leagues  awaj,  and  then  let 
them  die  miserably  at  their  fodder."  But  some  older  and  experienced  men  said, 
"  He  does  not  look  at  all  like  the  madder-plants ;  and  has  not  the  appearance 
of  a  man  who  talks  carelessly." 

That  evening  the  lieutenant  went  into  the  school-room,  and  nidled  up,  imme- 
diately opposite  to  where  he  was  g^ing  to  sit,  a  beautiM  engraving.  This  rep- 
resented an  old  man,  with  a  long  white  beard,  who,  with  wrinkled  brow,  and 
eyes  wide  open,  lifted  up  his  finger. 

The  squire  and  the  pastor  said,  "  What  is  that  for  ?  " 

Lieut  "  He  is  to  say  to  me, '  Gluelphi,  swear  not,  while  you  sit  there  before 
mel'" 

They  replied,  "  Then  we  will  not  pull  him  down,  he  fills  too  important  a 
place." 

LieuL     "I  have  been  considering  about  it" 

6.    School  Oboakizatiok. 

Next  morning,  the  lieutenant  began  with  his  school    But  I  should  not  read- 
ily recommend  any  other  schoolmaster  to  do  what  he  did,  and  after  such  a  Sun- 
day's proclamation,  which  was  considered  proud  by  every  body,  then  cause  his 
school  to  be  put  in  order  by  a  former's  wife.    Still,  if  he  be  a  Gluelphi,  he  may 
do  it|  and  it  will  not  ii\jure  him ;  but  I  mean  a  real  Gluelphi,  not  a  pretended 
one. 
He  let  Grertrude  put  the  children  in  order,  Just  as  if  she  had  them  at  hom& 
She  divided  them  according  to  age,  and  the  work  they  had,  as  they  could  best 
be  put  together;  and  placed  her  own  and  Rudi's  children,  who  were  already 
accustomed  to  her  management,  between  others.    In  firont,  next  the  table,  she 
pat  those  who  did  not  know  theur  A,  B,  G ;  next  behind  them,  those  who  were 
to  spell ;  then  those  who  could  read  a  little,  and  last  those  who  could  read  fiuently. 
Then,  for  the  first  row,  she  put  only  three  letters  on  the  blackboard,  and  taught 
them  to  them.    Whichever  knew  them  best  then  was  to  name  them  aloud,  and 
the  others  were  to  repeat  them  after  him.    Then  she  changed  the  order  of  the 
letters,  wrote  them  larger  and  smaller,  and  so  left  them  before  their  eyes,  all  the 
morning.    In  like  manner  she  wrote  up  several  letters,  for  the  scholars  who 
were  learning  to  speU,  and  those  who  could  read  a  little  had  to  spell  with  these 
letters.    But  these,  as  well  as  those  who  could  read  fluently,  were  to  have  their 
books  always  open  by  their  spinning-wheels,  and  to  repeat  in  a  low  tone  of  voice 
after  one  who  read  aloud.    And  every  moment  they  were  saying  to  that  one 
"Goon." 
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For  the  work,  Qertnide  had  hrooght  a  woman  with  her,  naned  Margaret, 
who  was  to  come  to  the  school  every  day;  as  Oertrude  had  no  time  for  that' 
purpose. 

This  Margaret  understood  her  business  so  well  that  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
find  another  like  her.  As  soon  as  any  child's  hand,  or  wheel,  was  still,  she 
stepped  up  to  him,  and  did  not  leave  him  until  all  was  going  on  in  good  order 
again. 

Most  of  the  children  carried  home  that  evening  so  much  work,  that  their 
mothers  did  not  believe  they  had  done  it  alone.  But  many  of  the  children  ai^ 
swered,  "  Yes;  it  makes  a  difference  whether  Margaret  shows  us,  or  you."  And 
in  like  manner  they  praised  the  lieutenant,  their  schoolmaster. 

In  the  afternoon  he  conducted  the  school,  and  Oertrude  watched  him,  as  lie 
had  her  in  the  mommg;  and  things  went  so  well  that  she  said  to  him,  "  If  I 
hod  known  that  I  could  finish  all  my  work  in  helping  you  organize  the  school 
in  a  couple  of  hours,  I  should  not  have  been  so  troubled  on  Thursdii^." 

And  he  was  himself  pleased  that  things  went  so  welL 

That  evening  he  gave  to  each  of  the  children  over  seven  years  old,  a  couple 
of  sheets  of  paper,  stitched  together,  and  a  couple  of  pens;  and  each  child  found 
his  name  written  thereon  as  beautifully  as  print  They  could  not  look  at  them 
enough ;  and  one  after  another  asked  him  how  they  were  to  be  used.  Tie 
showed  them ;  and  wrote  for  them,  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  such  great  letters 
that  they  looked  as  if  they  were  printed.  They  would  have  watched  him  until 
morning,  it  seemed  so  beautiful  to  them,  and  they  kept  asking  him  if  they  were 
to  learn  to  do  the  same. 

He  answered,  "  The  better  you  learn  to  write,  the  better  I  shall  be  pleased." 
At  dismissal,  he  told  them  to  take  care  of  their  paper,  and  to  stick  the  points  of 
their  pens  into  rotten  apples ;  for  that  was  the  very  best  way  to  keep  them. 

"To  this,  many  of  the  children  answered,  "Yes,  that  would  be  nice,  if  we 
bad  any  rotten  apples ;  but  it  is  not  winter  now." 

At  this  he  laughed,  and  said,  "  If  you  have  none,  perhaps  I  can  get  them  for 
you.    The  pastor's  wife  has  certainly  more  than  she  wants." 

But  other  children  said,  "  No,  no ;  we  will  get  some,  we  have  some  yet" 

6.    School  Oeganization — Continued. 

The  children  all  ran  home,  in  order  quickly  to  show  their  beautiful  writing  to 
their  parents ;  and  they  praised  the  schoolmaster  and  Margaret,  as  much  as  they 
could.  But  many  answered,  "  Yes,  yes ;  new  brooms  sweep  clean ; "  or  some 
such  singular  expression,  so  that  the  children  did  not  understand  what  they 
meant  This  troubled  the  good  children,  but  still  they  did  not  cease  to  be 
pleased ;  and  if  their  parents  took  no  pleasure  in  their  beautiful  writmg,  they 
showed  it  to  whomever  they  could,  to  their  little  brothers  in  the  cradle,  and  to 
the  cat  on  the  table ;  and  took  such  care  of  them  as  they  had  never  in  their 
lives  taken  of  any  thing  before.  And  if  the  little  brother  reached  out  his  hand, 
or  the  cat  its  paw,  after  tliem,they  quickly  drew  them  back,  and  said,  "  You 
must  only  look  at  it  with  your  eyes ;  not  touch  it"  Some  of  them  put  theirs 
away  in  the  Bible.  Others  said  they  could  not  open  such  a  great  book,  and  put 
them  in  a  chest,  among  the  most  precious  things  they  had.  Tlieir  joy  at  going 
to  school  again  was  so  great  tliat  the  next  morning  many  of  them  got  up  almost 
before  day,  and  called  their  mothers  to  get  them  quickly  something  to  eat,  so 
that  they  might  get  to  school  in  good  season.    On  Friday,  when  the  new  wrlt- 
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ing^benchea,  which  the  acpiire  had  had  made,  were  ready,  their  pleunre  was  Toy 
great  During  the  flmt  lesson,  they  would  all  sit  together;  bat  the  hentenant 
divided  them  into  four  classes,  in  order  that  there  should  not  be  too  many  of 
them,  and  that  none  should  escape  him,  and  none  could  make  a  mngle  mark  that 
he  did  not  see. 

In  this  study  also,  most  of  the  dkildren  did  rery  well  Some  laomed  ao  easi- 
ly, that  it  seemed  to  come  to  them  of  itself;  and  others,  again,  did  well,  because 
they  had  been  more  in  the  habit  of  doing  things  that  required  attention.  Some, 
however,  who  had  never  had  veiy  much  in  their  bands  except  the  spoon  with 
which  they  ate,  found  great  difficulties.  Some  learned  arithAietk^  yerj  eaaOy, 
who  found  writing  very  hard,  and  who  held  the  pen  aa  if  their  bands  bad  been 
crippled.  And  there  were  some  young  loafers  among  them,  who  had  all  their 
lives  scarcely  done  any  thing  except  run  about  the  streets  and  fields,  and  whe^ 
nevertheless,  learned  almost  every  thing  far  quicker  than  the  rest 

So  it  is  in  the  world.  The  most  worthless  fellows  have  the  best  natural  en- 
dowments, and  usually  exceed,  in  inteUigenoe  and  capacity,  those  who  do  not 
wander  about  so  much,  but  sit  at  home  at  their  work.  And  the  arithmeticians 
among  the  farmers  are  usually  to  be  found  at  the  tavern. 

The  schoolmaster  fimnd  these  poor  children  generally  mudi  more  capablfl^ 
both  in  body  and  in  mind,  than  he  had  expected. 

For  this  there  is  also  a  good  reason.  Need  and  poverty  make  men  more  re- 
flective and  shrewd  than  riches  and  superfluity,  and  teach  him  to  make  the 
best  use  of  every  thing  that  will  bring  him  bread. 

Gluelphi  made  so  much  use  of  this  fsdy  that,  in  every  tiling  he  did,  and  in  al- 
most every  word  he  used,  in  the  school,  he  had  the  distinct  purpose  of  making 
use  of  this  basis  laid  down  by  nature  herself  for  the  education  of  the  poor  and 
of  countrymen.  He  was  so  strenuous,  even,  about  the  sweat  of  daily  labor, 
that  he  claimed  that  whatever  can  be  done  for  a  man,  makes  him  useful,  or  reli- 
able for  skill,  only  so  far  as  he  has  acquired  his  knowledge  and  skill  in  the  sweat 
of  his  years  of  study ;  and  that,  where  this  is  wanting,  the  art  and  knowledge 
of  men  is  like  a  mass  of  foam  in  the  sea,  whidi  often  looks,  at  a  distance,  like  a 
rock  rising  out  of  the  abyss^  but  which  falls  as  soon  as  wind  and  wave  attack  it 
Therefore,  he  said,  in  education,  thorough  and  strict  training  to  the  vocation 
"T    must  necessarily  precede  all  instruction  by  words. 

He  also  maintained  a  close  connection  between  this  training  to  a  vocation 
and  training  in  manners,  and  asserted  that  the  manners  of  every  condition 
and  trade,  and  even  of  the  place  or  country  of  a  man^s  abode,  are  so  important 
to  him,  that  the  happiness  and  peace  of  all  his  life  depends  on  them.  Training 
to  good  manners  was  thus  also  a  chief  object  of  his  school  organisation.  He 
would  have  his  school-room  as  clean  as  a  church.  He  would  not  even  let  a  pane 
be  out  of  the  windows,  or  a  nail  be  wrongly  driven  in  the  floor;  and  still  less 
would  he  permit  the  children  to  throw  any  thing  on  the  floor,  eat  during  study, 
or  any  thing  else  of  the  kind.  He  preserved  strict  order,  even  in  the  least 
thing ;  and  arranged  so  that,  even  in  sitting  down  and  rising  up,  the  diUdrai 
would  not  hit  against  each  other. 

In  muddy  weather  they  were  made  to  leave  their  shoes  at  the  do6r,  and  sit  in 
their  stockings.  And  if  their  coats  were  muddy,  they  had  to  dry  them  in  the 
sun,  or  at  the  stove,  as  the  case  might  be,  and  dean  them.  He  himself  cut  their 
nails  for  many  of  them,  and  put  the  hair  of  almost  all  the  boys  in  good  order ; 
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«nd  whenever  any  one  went  from  writmg  to  working,  he  was  obliged  to  wash 
his  handa  They  had,  Ukewiae,  to  rinae  out  their  moutha  at  proper  timesi  and 
take  care  of  their  teeth,  and  aee  that  their  breath  was  not  fooL  All  these  were 
things  they  knew  nothing  about 

When  they  came  into  the  school  and  went  out,  they  stopped  up  to  him,  one 
after  the  other,  and  said  to  him,  "God  be  with  you."  Then  he  looked  at  them 
from  head  to  foot^  and  looked  at  them  so  that  they  knew  by  his  eye,  without  his 
saying  a  word,  if  there  was  any  thing  wrong  about  them.  But  if  this  look  did 
not  serve  to  set  things  right,  he  spoke  to  them.  When  he  saw  that  the  parraLts 
were  to  YAame  for  any  thing,  he  sent  a  message  to  them ;  and,  not  uncommonly, 
a  child  came  home  to  its  mother  with  the  message,  "You,  the  schoolmaster 
sends  his  respects,  and  asks  whether  you  have  no  needles,  or  no  thread ;  or  if 
water  is  expensive  with  you,"  and  the  like. 

Margaret  was  as  if  she  had  been  made  on  purpose  to  help  him  about  these 
things.  If  a  child's  hair  was  not  in  good  order,  she  placed  it  with  its  spinnings 
wheel  before  her,  and  braided  it  up  while  the  child  studied  and  worked.  Most 
of  them  did  not  know  how  to  &sten  their  shoes  or  their  stockings.  All  these 
things  she  showed  them ;  adjusted  their  neckcloths  and  aprons,  if  they  were 
wrong,  and,  if  she  saw  a  h(^e  in  their  clothes,  took  a  needle  and  thread  and 
mended  it  At  about  the  close  of  the  school,  she  went  through  the  room,  prais- 
ing or  blaming  the  children,  as  they  had  worked  weU,  half-well,  or  ilL  Those 
who  had  done  well,  then  went  first  up  to  the  schoolmaster,  and  said  to  him, 
"  Grod  be  with  you,"  and  he  then  held  out  his  hand  to  them  and  replied,  "  Gk>d 
be  with  you,  yon  dear  child  I "  Those  who  had  done  only  half- well,  came 
then  to  him ;  and  to  them  he  only  said,  "  God  be  with  you,"  without  holding 
out  his  hand  to  them.  Lastly,  those  who  had  not  done  well  at  all  had  to  leave 
the  room  before  the  others,  without  daring  to  go  to  him  at  alL 

If  one  of  them  came  too  late,  he  found  the  door  shut,  like  the  gate  of  a  for- 
tress that  is  dosed.  Whether  then  he  cried  or  not,  made  no  diiBference ;  the 
master  said  to  him,  briefly, "  Go  home  again,  now ;  it  will  do  you  good  to  think 
a  long  time  about  it  Erery  thing  that  is  done  must  be  done  at  the  right  time^ 
or  else  it  is  as  if  it  is  not  done  at  all." 

7.    Gk)D*8  WoBD  n  TBI  Truth. 

Thus,  every  word  he  sud,  was  intended,  by  constantly  accustoming  the  diil* 
dren  to  what  they  would  in  ftiture  have  to  saj  and  do,  to  lead  them  into  true 
wisdom  in  life ;  for  he  endeavored,  with  every  word,  to  plant  deep  in  their 
minds  such  a  foundation  of  equanimity  and  peace,  as  eyery  man  can  possess  in 
all  circumstances,  if  the  difficulties  of  his  lot  are  early  made  to  be  another  na- 
ture to  him.  And  this  is  the  central  point  of  the  difference  between  his  mode 
of  instructing  the  children,  and  that  of  other  schoolmastenk 

The  efficiency  of  his  labors  soon  oonvinoed  the  pastor  of  Bonnal  of  the  lm« 
portance  of  that  distinction ;  and  caused  him  to  see  that  all  vertMl  instruction, 
so  far  as  it  aims  at  true  human  wisdom,  and  that  highest  end  of  this  wisdom, 
true  religion,  must  undoubtedly  be  subordinated  to  constant  exercises  in  usefhl 
domestic  labor ;  and  that  that  mouth-religion  which  consisls  in  memory- work 
and  controversial  opinions  may  be  foxgotton,  as  soon  as,  by  constant  exerdsea 
in  usefiil  praotioal  exertion,  a  better  foundation  is  laid  for  good  and  noble  aspi- 
ratjoos;  that  iS| for  true  wisdom  and  true  religion. 
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But  the  pastor  saw  that  he  himself  knew  little  of  any  socli  management  of 
men,  and  that  the  lieutenant^  and  even  Margaret^  aooompltshed  more  in  that  di- 
rection than  he  did  by  preaching  for  hours,  or  by  doing  whatever  else  he  coukL 
He  was  ashamed  of  himself  in  the  comparison,  but  he  aided  their  undertakings 
learned  from  both  of  them  whatever  he  could,  and,  in  every  thing*  which  he 
taught  his  children,  founded  upon  what  the  lieutenant  and  Mar^garet  practiced. 
But  in  proportion  as  these  latter  accustomed  their  children  to  useful  labor,  so 
much  did  he  shorten  his  verbal  instructions. 

This  he  would  gladly  have  done  long  before ;  but  he  did  not  know  how  to 
begin  it,  or  how  to  continue  it.  He  had  indeed  dreamed  of  what  the  lieutenant 
and  Margaret  were  doing;  but  he  could  not  deprive  his  children  of  such  bene- 
liti  as  were  derivable  from  the  old  system  of  instruction,  for  the  sake  of  mere 
dreams  of  what  he  could  not  execute.  But  now  that  he  saw  a  better  tmtb, 
and  the  advantage  of  practice  in  doing  over  practice  in  teaching,  he  followed 
after  that  better  truth,  and  in  his  age  made  giant  strides  in  the  change  of  his 
method  of  popular  instruction. 

From  this  time  forward  he  permitted  his  children  to  learn  no  more  dogmas  by 
rote — such,  for  example,  as  those  apples  of  discord,  the  questions  which  for  two 
hundred  years  have  split  good  Christians  into  so  many  parties,  and  which  cer- 
tainly, for  country  people,  have  not  made  easier  the  way  to  everlasting  life ;  for 
he  was  every  moment  more  convinced  that  man  loses  little  or  nothing  by  losing 
mere  words. 

But  while  he,  like  Luther,  with  the  help  of  God,  struck  down  the  foolish  verb- 
iage of  a  mere  mouth-religion,  still  he  did  not  serve  up  instead  of  it  a  new  one 
of  the  same  kind,  one  of  his  own  Instead  of  the  strange  one ;  but  united  his  ef- 
forts with  those  of  the  lieutenant  and  Margaret,  to  train  his  children,  without 
many  words,  to  a  peaceful  and  laborious  life  in  their  vocations ;  by  constant^ 
accustoming  them  to  a  wise  mode  of  life,  to  stop  up  the  sources  of  ignoble, 
shameful,  and  disorderly  practices,  and  in  this  manner  to  lay  the  foundations  of 
a  quiet  and  silent  habit  of  worship  of  God,  and  of  a  pure,  active,  and  equally 
and  silent  benevolence  to  men. 

To  attain  this  end,  he  based  every  word  of  his  brief  instructions  in  religion 
upon  the  doings  and  omissions  of  the  children,  theur  circumstances  and  duties 
in  life ;  so  that,  when  he  talked  with  them  of  God  and  eternity,  he  seemed  to  be 
speaking  of  father  and  mother,  of  house  and  home— of  things  closely  connected 
with  this  world. 

He  pointed  out  to  them  with  his  own  hand  the  few  wise  and  pious  portions 
which  they  were  still  made  to  learn  by  rote  from  the  book.  Of  the  rest  of  the 
prolix,  quarrelsome  gabble,  which  he  desired  to  empty  out  of  their  brains,  as 
the  summer  melts  away  the  winter  snow,  he  saved  nothing  at  all ;  and  if 
any  one  began  to  talk  to  him  about  it,  he  said  that  he  saw  more  clearly  every 
day  that  it  was  not  good  for  men  to  have  heads  filled  up  with  too  many  whys 
and  wherefores,  and  that  daily  experience  showed  that,  just  in  proportion  as 
men  carried  about  such  whys  and  wherefores  in  their  heads,  they  lost  in  their 
degree  of  natural  understanding,  and  the  daily  usefulness  of  theur  hands  and 
feet  And  he  no  longer  permitted  any  child  to  learn  a  long  prayer  by  heart; 
saying  openly  that  it  was  contrary  to  the  express  spirit  of  Christiwiity,  and  to 
the  command  which  the  Saviour  gave  to  his  disciples,  "But  thou  when  thou 
j)rayeat,"  ^ 
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8.    To  BB  A8  Good  as  ▲  Mak  can  bb,  hk  mttbt  Apfsab  Bad. 

The  best  thing  about  bun  was,  that  he  said  plainly,  all  that  he  did,  "  If  I  had 
not  seen  the^  lieutenant  and  Margaret  doing  this  in  their  school-room  with  the 
chUdren,  I  should  have  remained,  as  to  their  instruction,  even  until  death,  the 
old  pastor  in  Bonnal,  without  any  change,  just  as  I  have  been  for  thirty  years. 
I  was  not  in  a  condition  to  undertake  the  chief  parts  of  the  true  instruction  of 
these  children ;  and  all  that  I  can  do  for  it,  even  now,  is  this:  not  to  lay  any 
hindrance  in  the  way  of  the  lieutenant  and  Margaret" 

He  was  quite  right ;  for  of  the  ordinary  employments  of  men,  and  of  most 
things  upon  which  the  lieutenant  based  his  proceedings,  he  knew  nothing  what- 
ever. He  both  knew  men,  and  did  not  know  them.  He  could  describe  them 
in  such  a  way  that  you  would  have  to  say,  "  Yes,  they  are  thus."  But  he  did 
not  know  them  so  that  he  oould  mingle  with  them,  and  correct  or  accomplish 
any  thing  about  them.  And  the  lieutenant  often  told  him  directly  that  he  was 
not  capable  of  accomplishing  any  real  reform  amongst  men ;  that  he  would  only 
destroy  them  with  his  goodness.  For  how  kind  soever  the  lieutenant  might 
seem  always,  no  one  could  easily  have  stricter  principles  of  education  than  he. 

He  openly  maintained,  that  "  Love  is  useless  in  the  training  of  men,  except 
behmd  or  by  the  side  of  fear.  For  they  must  learn  to  root  up  thorns  and  this- 
tles ;  and  men  could  never  do  that  willingly,  never  of  themselves,  but  only  when 
they  are  obliged,  or  have  become  accustomed  to.  One  who  would  set  any  thing 
right  with  men,  or  bring  them  up  to  any  proposed  point,  must  gain  the  mastery 
of  their  evil  qualities,  must  follow  up  their  fiilsehood,  and  must  make  them  sweat 
with  pain,  for  their  crooked  way&  The  education  of  men  is  nothing  except  the 
polishing  of  single  members  of  the  g^'eat  chain  by  which  all  humanity  is  bound 
together.  Faults  in  the  education  and  guidance  of  men  consist  mostly  in  this, 
that  we  take  single  links  out  of  the  chain  and  imdertake  to  ornament  them,  as 
if  they  were  isolated,  and  were  not  links  belong^ing  to  that  great  chain ;  and 
as  if  the  power  and  useAilness  of  that  single  member  depended  upon  its  being 
gQded,  or  silvered,  or  set  with  precious  stones;  and  not  upon  its  being  well-knit 
to  its  next  neighbors  without  any  weakening,  and  being  strongly  and  pliantly 
adapted  to  the  daily  vibrations  of  the  whole  chain,  and  to  all  its  movements." 

Thus  spoke  the  man  whose  strength  consisted  in  his  knowledge  of  the  worid, 
to  the  clergyman,  whose  weakness  consisted  in  his  ignorance  of  it 

But  it  was  the  labor  of  the  life  of  the  former  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of 
men ;  and  he  always  felt  gratitude  to  his  deceased  father,  for  having  made  this 
his  design  from  youth  up.  His  father  had  thought  many  men  good  who  were 
not,  by  reason  of  insufficient  knowledge  with  them ;  and  the  sorrow  therefrom 
resulting  cost  him  his  life.  A  few  days  before  his  death,  he  called  Oiuelphi, 
then  eleven  years  old,  to  his  bedside,  and  said,  "  Child,  trust  no  one,  all  your  life, 
until  you  have  experience  of  him.  Men  betray  and  are  betrayed;  but  to  know 
them,  is  worth  gold.  Respect  them,  but  trust  them  not ;  and  let  it  be  your 
daily  task  to  write  down  every  evening  what  you  have  seen  and  heard." 

And  therewith  the  last  tears  came  from  his  eyes,  and  soon  they  were  closed. 
And  from  that  day,  Gluelphi  had  not  omitted,  any  evening,  to  follow  the  death- 
bed advice  of  his  &ther.  He  had  also  preserved  all  his  written  records,  from 
youth.  They  are  to  him  a  treasure  of  knowledge  of  human  nature ;  and  he 
calls  them  by  no  name  except  the  good  bequest  of  his  dear  deceased  father ; 
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and  he  often  moistens  them  with  teftre.  They  make  a  thousand  heavy  hoars 
pleasant  to  him,  and  have  been,  in  his  school  also,  a  guide  which  has  quickly  led 
him  to  the  object  he  has  desired. 

He  knew  the  children  in  a  week,  better  than  their  parents  in  seven  years; 
and,  according  to  his  principles,  set  himself  to  make  them  sweat  for  pain  if  they 
undertook  to  keep  any  thing  secret  from  him,  and  especially  to  keep  their  hearts 
always  open  to  his  eyes. 

9.    He  who  Ssparates  thb  Pbinoiples  of  AitiniifKno  akd  of  Susokfti* 
BiLiTT  TO  Truth,  puts  Asukdbb  what  God  has  JonrsD. 

But  how  much  soever  he  cared  for  the  hearts  of  his  children,  he  took  as  much 
oare  for  their  heads;  and  required  whatever  went  into  them  should  be  as  dear 
and  comprehensible  as  the  silent  moon  in  the  heavens.  He  said,  '*  Nothing  can 
be  called  teaching,  which  does  not  proceed  in  that  principle;  what  is  obscnie^ 
and  deceives,  and  makes  conftised,  to  not,  teaching,  but  perverting  the  mind." 

This  perversion  of  the  mind,  in  his  children,  he  guarded  against,  by  teaching 
them,  above  all,  to  see  and  hear  closely;  and  by  laboriously  and  industriously 
teaching  them  habits  of  cool  observation,  and  at  the  same  time  by  strengthening' 
in  them  the  natural  capacity  which  every  man  possesses.  To  this  end,  he  prao- 
tioed  them  especially  in  arithmetic ;  in  which  he  carried  them  so  &r,  within  a 
year,  that  they  very  soon  yawned  if  any  one  began  to  talk  to  them  about  the 
wondeHbl  puzzles  with  which  Hartknopf  *s  friends  so  easily  astonished  the  rest 
of  the  people  in  tiiie  village. 

So  true  is  it,  that  the  way  to  lead  men  away  from  error  is,  not  to  oppose  their 
folly  with  words,  but  to  destroy  the  spirit  ot  it  within  them.  To  describe  the 
night,  and  the  dark  colors  of  its  shadows,  does  not  help  you  see ;  it  is  only  by 
lighting  a  lamp,  that  you  can  show  what  the  night  was ;  it  is  only  by  couching 
a  cataract,  that  you  can  show  what  the  blindness  has  become.  Correct  seeing 
and  correct  hearing  is  the  first  step  toward  living  wisely ;  and  arithmetic  is  the 
means  by  which  nature  guards  us  from  error  in  our  searches  after  truth ;  the 
basis  of  peace  and  prosperity,  which  children  can  secure  for  their  manhood  only 
by  thoughtful  and  carehil  pursuit  of  their  employments. 

For  such  reasons,  the  lieutenant  thought  nothing  so  important  as  a  right 
tnuning  of  his  children  in  arithmetic ;  and  he  said,  "  A  man's  mind  will  not 
proceed  well,  unless  it  gains  the  habitude  of  apprehending  and  adhering  to  the 
truth,  either  by  means  of  much  experience,  or  of  arithmetical  practice,  whidb 
will  in  great  part  supply  the  place  of  that  habitude." 

But  his  methods  of  teaching  them  arithmetic  are  too  extended  to  be  given 
here. 

10.    A  Sure  Means  Aoainst  Mean  and  Ltino  Slanders. 

In  this  matter  also  he  succeeded  with  the  children  as  he  desired ;  and  it  oould 
not  but  happen  that  one,  who  accomplished  so  much  for  them,  should  become 
dear  to  many  people.  But  it  was  far  from  being  the  case  that  all  were  satisfied 
with  him.  The  chief  charge  against  him  was,  that  he  was  too  proud  for  a 
schoolmaster,  and  would  not  talk  with  the  people  at  alL  He  said  one  thing  and 
another  to  defend  himself,  and  tried  to  make  them  understand  that  he  was  using 
his  time  and  his  lungs  for  their  children ;  but  the  farmers  said  that,  notwith- 
standing all  that,  he  might  stop  a  moment  or  two  when  any  one  wanted  to  sar 
something  to  him ;  and,  if  pride  did  not  prevent  him,  he  would. 
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All  the  childron,  to  be  sure,  contradicted  their  parents  in  this,  and  said  that  he 
certainly  was  not  proud,  but  they  replied,  "  He  may  be  good  to  you,  and  may 
be  proud  neircrthelesa." 

But  the  rainy  weather,  in  the  third  week  of  his  school-keeping,  accomplished 
for  him,  what  the  good  children  could  not  do,  with  all  their  talking. 

It  was  an  established  principle  in  Bonnal,  that  an  old  bridge,  in  front  of  the 
school-house,  decayed  for  twenty  years,  should  not  be  replaced ;  and  so,  when- 
ever it  rained  for  two  days  together,  the  children  had  to  get  wetted  almost  to 
their  knees,  to  get  to  the  school  But  the  first  time  tiiat  Oluelphi  found  the 
street  so  deep  in  water,  he  stood  out  in  the  street,  as  soon  as  the  children  came, 
in  the  middle  of  the  rain,  and  lifted  them,  one  after  another,  over  the  stream. 

Tliis  looked  very  funny  to  a  couple  of  men  and  their  wives,  who  lived  ju0t 
opposite  the  school-house,  and  who  were  exactly  those  who  had  complained 
most  that  his  pride  would  scarcely  let  him  say  good  day  and  good  night  to  peo- 
ple. They  found  great  pleasure  in  seeing  him  get  wet  through  and  through,  in 
his  red  coat,  and  thought  he  would  never  keep  at  it  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and 
expected  every  moment  that  ho  would  call  out  to  them  to  know  whether  no* 
body  was  coming  to  help  hinL  But  when  he  continued  right  on  with  his  work, 
just  as  if  not  even  a  cat  lived  any  where  near  him,  not  to  say  a  man,  and  wa« 
dripping  wot,  clotiies  and  hair,  and  all  over,  and  still  showed  no  shadow  of  im- 
patience, but  kept  carrying  over  one  child  after  another,  they  began  to  say,  be- 
hind their  windows,  "  He  must  be  a  good-natured  Ibol,  after  all,  to  keep  it  up  so 
long,  and  we  seem  to  have  been  mistaken  about  him.  If  he  had  been  proud, 
he  would  certainly  have  stopped  long  ago." 

At  last  they  crept  out  of  their  holes,  and  went  out  to  him,  and  said,  "  We  did 
not  see,  before,  that  you  were  taking  so  much  trouble,  or  we  would  have  come 
out  to  you  sooner.  Gro  home  and  dry  yourself;  we  will  carry  the  children  over. 
We  can  bear  the  rain  better  than  you.  And,  before  school  is  out,  we  will  bring 
a  couple  of  planks,  too,  so  that  there  shall  be  a  bridge  here,  as  there  used  to  be.'* 

This  they  did  not  say  merely,  but  did  it  Before  eleven  o^dock,  there  was 
actually  a  bridge  erected,  so  that  after  the  school  the  scholars  could  go  dry- 
shod  over  the  brook.  And,  also,  the  complaints  about  bis  pride  oeased;  for  the 
two  neighbors'  wives,  who  had  been  the  loudest  in  making  them,  now  sang 
quite  another  song. 

If  this  seems  incredible  to  you,  reader,  make  an  experiment  yourself)  and 
stand  out  in  the  rain  for  the  sake  of  other  people's  children,  without  being  called 
on  to  do  so,  or  receiving  any  thing  for  it,  until  you  are  dripping  wet ;  and  then 
see  whether  those  people  do  not  then  willingly  speak  good  of  you,  and  do  good 
to  you ;  and  whether  they  say  any  thing  evil  of  you,  except  in  regard  to  some- 
thing actually  and  very  evil,  or  something  which  they  absolutely  can  not  see  and 
understand  to  be  otherwise  than  bad. 

11.    Foolish  Words,  and  School  Pumisumehiu 

But  it  was  not  long  before  the  people  had  something  else  to  complain  about ; 
and,  indeed,  something  worse  than  before.  The  Hartknopf  party  in  the  village^ 
that  is,  discovered  that  the  lieutenant  was  not  a  good  Christian ;  and  began  qui- 
etly to  make  good  and  simple  people  in  the  village  believe  it  One  of  the  first 
to  find  comfort  in  this  stoiy,  and  to  endeavor  to  propagate  it,  was  the  old  school- 
master.   He  could  not  endure  that  all  the  children  should  so  praise  and  love 
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the  new  schooImaHter.  As  loDg  as  he  had  been  schoolmaster,  thej  had  hated 
him ;  and  he  had  become  so  used  to  this,  in  thirty  years,  that  he  believed  it 
must  be  so ;  and  asserted  that  the  children,  not  being  able  to  understaiid  what 
is  good  for  them,  naturally  hate  all  discipline,  and  consequently  all  sdioolmasters. 
But  he  made  not  much  progress  with  tliis  theory ;  and  he  fimcied  people  were 
going  to  tell  him  that  the  children  loved  their  present  schoolmaster  because  he 
was  good  to  them. 

This  vexed  him ;  for  he  could  not  endure,  all  his  life,  to  hare  it  flung  at  him 
that  his  own  foolishness  was  the  reason  that  the  children  did  not  love  him, 
although  it  was  the  honest  truth.  If  he  observed  the  least  thing  which  he  dis- 
approved, the  first  word  was,  "  Tou  are  killing  me,  body  and  soul ;  yon  will 
bring  me  into  my  gp'ave.  If  you  did  not  deserve  hell  for  any  other  reason,  you 
deserve  it  on  account  of  me ; "  and  the  like. 

Such  language,  especially  to  children,  does  not  cause  good  feelings ;  and  they 
must  have  been  much  more  than  children  to  be  able  to  love  a  fool,  who  spoke 
to  them  in  that  way  every  moment.  They  knew  whom  they  were  dealing  with, 
and  when  he  was  most  enraged,  they  would  say  to  each  other,  "  When  we  kill 
again,  and  bring  him  some  sausages  and  meat,  we  shall  not  go  to  hell  any  more^ 
at  least  as  long  as  he  has  any  of  them  left  to  eat." 

With  the  new  schoolmaster  the  case  was  quite  otherwise.  His  harshest  re- 
proofs to  the  children,  when  they  did  wrong,  were,  "That  is  not  right,'-  or  "You 
are  injuring  yourself; "  or  "In  that  way  you  will  never  arrive  at  any  thing  good," 
Ac.     Little  as  this  was,  it  was  eflfectual,  because  it  was  the  truth. 

Gluelpbi  8  punishments  consisted  mostly  in  exercises  intended  to  help  the 
faults  wliich  they  were  to  punish.  For  instance,  if  a  child  was  idle,  he  was 
made  to  carry  stone  for  the  guard-fence,  which  the  teacher  was  making  some  of 
the  older  boys  construct,  at  the  sand-meadow,  or  to  cut  fire- wood,  kc  A  foiget- 
ful  one  was  made  school-messenger,  and  for  four  or  five  days  had  to  transact 
whatever  business  the  teacher  had  in  the  village. 

Even  during  his  punishments,  he  was  kind  to  the  children,  and  scarcely  ever 
talked  more  with  them  than  while  punishing  them.  "  Is  it  not  better  for  you," 
he  would  oSten  say  to  a  careless  one,  "  to  learn  to  keep  yourself  attentive  to 
what  you  do,  than  every  moment  to  be  forgetting  something,  and  then  to  have 
to  do  every  thing  over  again  ?  "  Then  the  child  would  often  throw  hhnself  upon 
him  with  tears,  and,  with  his  trembUng  hand  in  his,  would  reply,  "  Yes,  dear 
Ilerr  schoolmaster."  And  he  would  then  answer,  "  Grood  child.  Don*t  cry ; 
but  learn  better ;  and  teU  your  father  and  mother  to  help  you  overcome  your 
carelessness,  or  your  idleness." 

Disobedience,  which  was  not  carelessness,  he  punished  by  not  speaking  pub- 
licly to  such  a  child,  for  throe,  or  four,  or  five  days,  but  only  alone  with  him; 
intimating  to  him,  at  the  close  of  school,  to  remain.  Impertinence  and  impro- 
priety, he  punished  in  the  same  way.  Wickedness,  however,  and  lying,  he  pun- 
ished with  the  rod ;  and  any  child  punished  with  the  rod,  was  not  permitted, 
during  a  whole  week,  to  join  in  the  children's  plays;  and  his  name  and  his  &ult 
stood  entered  in  the  Register  of  Offenses,  until  he  gave  unmistakable  evidence 
of  improvement,  when  they  were  stricken  out  again. 

So  great  was  the  difference  between  the  old  and  the  new  organization  of  the 
school. 
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In  the  year  1782,  Pestalozsd,  with  a  view  of  directing  the  attention  of 
the  readers  of  *^  Letmwrd  and  Gertrude "  from  the  story  to  the  moral 
lessons  which  it  was  intended  to  convey,  and  to  correct  some  erroneous 
impressions  which  the  people  had  got  from  the  picture  he  had  drawn 
of  the  depravity  of  subordinate  functionaries  in  the  villages,  published 
his  "  Christopher  and  Alice,^^  {Christoph  and  EUe.)  This  work  con- 
sists of  a  series  of  dialogues,  in  which  Christopher,  an  intelligent  farmer, 
discusses  with  his  family,  chapter  by  chapter,  the  history  of  Bonnal. 
The  principal  interlocutors  are,  besides  Christopher,  his  wife  Alice,  Jo* 
siah,  his  head-servant,  and  Frederic,  his  eldest  son.  Some  of  his  neigh- 
bors occasionally  drop  in,  and  take  part  in  the  discussion,  which  is  re- 
plete with  the  soundest  views  of  life,  and  of  parental  duty,  and  opportu- 
nity, conveyed  in  homely  but  expressive  language.  But  it  lacked  the 
interest  of  action,  and  never  reached  the  class  of  people  for  whose  special 
benefit  is  was  intended. 

We  extract  the  principal  portion  of  one  of  the  dialogues,  in  which 
Pestalozzi  exalts  the  training  office  of  the  mother  and  the  home  above 
that  of  the  schoolmaster  and  the  school  room — a  leading  principle  of  his 
educational  labors  through  life  —one  of  the  earliest  and  latest  of  his  as- 
pirations for  the  advancement  of  his  father-land,  and  of  humanity. 

HOlfX  AKD  'school  TRAINING.     DOMBSTIO  EDUOATION. 

*^  That  is  my  chapter,  lather  I ''  aaid  Alice,  when  Christopher  had  read  the 
twelfth  chapter  of  oar  book  ;*  **  a  pious  mother,  who  herself  teaches  her  obildrea 
seems  to  me  to  be  the  finest  sight  on  the  earth." 

**  It  is  a  very  different  one  from  a  school  room,  at  all  events,"  said  Josiah. 

Alice.    '^  I  did  not  mean  to  say  that  schools  are  not  very  good." 

Christopher.    ^^  Nor  would  I  allow  myself  to  think  so." 

Josiah.  ^*  Well,  and  it  is  true,  after  all,  that  nothing  of  what  the  schoolmaster 
can  say  will  ever  reach  children's  hearts  in  the  same  way  as  what  their  parents 
teach  them ;  and,  generally  speaking,  I  am  sure  there  is  not  in  school-going  aU 
the  good  that  people  fancy  there  is." 

Christopher.  "  I  am  afraid,  Josiah,  thon  art  rather  straining  thy  point  We 
ODgbt  to  thank  God  for  all  the  good  that  there  is  in  the  worki ;  and,  as  for  the 
schools  in  oar  country,  we  oanH  thank  Him  enough  for  them." 

Josiah.  *^  Well  spoken,  roaster.  It  is  well  that  there  are  schools ;  and  God 
forbid  that  I  should  be  ungrateful  for  any  good  that  it  has  done  to  us.  But,  with 
all  this,  I  think  that  he  must  be  a  fool  who,  having  plenty  at  homo,  runs  about 
begging ;  and  that  is  the  very  thing  which  our  village  folks  do,  by  forgetting  all 

*  This  chapter  repreaentt  Gertrude  In  the  midst  of  her  children,  teicbinf  them,  at  the 
same  time  that  they  are  eogaged  in  splnninf .— B. 
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tlie  good  ItiMoni  which  they  might  teach  their  children  at  home,  and,  infltead 
thereof,  sending  them  every  day  to  gather  up  the  dry  cmmlw  whioh  are  to  be  goi 
m  onr  miserable  ■ohools.    I  am  tore  that  is  not  quite  as  it  ought  to  be." 
Ckrittopher.    ^*  Nor  is  it,  perhaps,  quite  as  thon  hast  pot  it." 
Jonah,    *'  Nay,  marterl  bat  only  look  it  in  the  fine,  and  thoalt  sorely  see  it 
the  same  as  I  do.    That  which  parents  can  teach  their  children  is  always  what 
they  stand  most  in  need  of  in  life ;  and  it  b  a  pity  that  parents  should  negleei 
this,  by  trusting  in  the  words  whioh  the  sohoolroaster  makea  them  get  by 
It  is  very  true,  they  may  be  good  and  wise  words,  and  have  an  exoelletit 
ing  to  them ;  but,  after  all,  they  are  only  words,  and  coming  from  the  nraiith  of  a 
stranger,  they  donH  come  half  as  near  home  as  a  Other's  or  a  mother'a  worda." 
Chfittopker.    **  I  can  not  see  what  thou  would'st  be  at,  Josiah«" 
Jonah.    ^*  Look,  master  1    The  great  point  in  bringing  up  a  child  is,  that  he 
should  be  well  brought  up  for  his  own  house ;  he  must  learn  to  know,  and  han- 
dle, and  use  those  things  on  which  his  bread  and  his  quiet  will  depend  throi^h 
life ;  and  it  seems  to  me  very  plain,  that  fathers  and  mothers  can  teach  that 
much  better  at  home,  than  any  schoolmaster  can  do  it  in  his  school.    The  school- 
master, no  doubt,  tells  the  children  of  a  great  many  things  which  are  r^t  and 
good,  but  they  are  never  worth  as  much  in  his  mouth  as  in  the  month  of  an  np- 
right  fiither,  or  a  pious  mother.    The  schoolmaster,  for  instance,  will  t^  the  child 
to  fear  Orod,  and  to  honor  his  fether  and  mother,  for  that  such  is  the  wopd  of 
God ;  but  the  child  understands  little  of  what  he  says,  and  mostly  forgets  it  i^^ 
before  he  comes  home.    But  if,  at  home,  his  fether  gives  him  milk  and  bread, 
and  his  mother  denies  herself  a  morsel,  that  she  may  give  it  to  him,  the  child 
feels  and  understands  that  he  ought  to  honor  his  fiither  and  mother,  who  are  so 
kind  to  him,  and  he  will  not  forget  his  fether's  words,  which  tell  hin  that  saeh  is 
the  word  of  Grod,  as  easily  as  the  empty  word  of  the  schoolmaster.    In  the  same 
way,  if  the  child  is  told  at  school  to  be  merciful,  and  to  k>ve  his  neighbor  as  him- 
self, he  gets  the  text  by  heart,  and  perhaps  thinks  of  it  for  a  few  days,  till  the 
nice  words  slip  again  fipom  his  memory.    But  at  home  he  sees  a  poor  neighbor's 
wife  calling  in  upon  his  mother,  lamenting  over  her  misery,  her  hunger,  and  na- 
kedness; he  sees  her  pale  countenance,  her  emaciated  and  trembling  figure,  the 
very  image  of  wretchedness ;  his  heart  throbs,  his  tears  6ow ;  he  lifts  up  his  eyes 
full  of  grief  and  anxiety  to  his  mother,  as  if  he  himsdf  was  starving ;  his  mother 
goes  to  fetch  some  refkvshments  for  the  poor  snfierer^  in  whose  looks  the  child 
now  reads  comfort  and  reviving  hope ;  his  anguish  ceases,  his  tears  flow  no  lon- 
ger, he  approaches  her  with  a  smiling  face ;  at  last  his  mother  returns,  and  her 
gift  is  received  with  sobs  of  gratitode,  which  draw  ttetAi  tears  from  the  child'a 
eye.    Here  then  he  learns  what  it  b  to  be  merciful,  and  to  love  one's  neighbor. 
He  learns  it,  without  the  aid  of  words,  by  the  real  fiut;  he  sees  mercy  indf, 
instead  of  learning  words  aboot  mercy  .^ 

Chritiopher.  **  I  must  own  I  begin  to  think  thoo  art  not  quite  mistaken  m 
saying  that  too  much  value  b  put  upon  the  schoolmaster's  teaching." 

Jonah,  ^  Of  course,  master  1  If  thou  sendest  thy  aheep  up  into  the  meant- 
ain,  thon  reliest  upon  their  bemg  well  kept  by  the  shepherd,  who  u  paid  for  it, 
and  thon  dost  not  think  of  running  about  after  them  thyself;  but  if  thou  hast 
them  at  home,  in  thy  own  stables,  thou  lookest  after  them  thyself.  Now  it  b  just 
the  same  thing  with  the  school ;  only  there  b  thb  difference,  that  it  b  easy  to 
get  for  the  sheep  pasture  which  b  infinitely  better  than  the  food  they  have  in  the 
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■table ;  bot  it  is  not  so  easy  to  find  a  tohool  in  whioh  the  children  are  better 
taught  than  they  might  be  at  home.  Tke  par€nt^  Uaehing  t«  the  ktrnel  of 
wUdom^  and  (At  9eh90lmatter^§  AaatacM  to  omlff  f#  make  a  kuMk  evir  tl,  mtd 
there  even  ie  a  great  ekanee  whether  it  turn  eut  loeU." 

JJiee.  "  Why,  Josiah,  tbon  makeat  one's  braina  whirl  all  roand,  about  ooe*a 
diildren.  I  think  I  see  now  what  then  art  at )  and  I  ianoy  many  a  poor,  igno- 
rant mother,  who  now  send*  her  children  to  school,  without  thinking  any  thing 
aboat  it,  merely  beoanae  it  is  the  custom  to  do  ao,  would  be  Tery  glad  to  be  taught 
better." 

Joeiah.  *'  There  ia  yet  another  part  of  the  story,  master.  What  helps  the 
common  people  to  get  through  the  world,  thou  knowest,  and  to  have  their  daily 
bread,  and  a  cheerful  heart,  ia  nothing  else  but  good  sense  and  natural  under- 
standing ;  and  I  have  never  found  in  all  my  life  a  useful  man  who  was  what  they 
call  a  good  scholar.  The  right  understanding  with  the  common  people  is,  as  it 
were,  free  and  easy,  and  shows  itself  always  in  the  proper  place  and  season ;  so 
that  a  man's  words  don't  fit  but  at  the  very  moment  when  they  are  spoken,  and  a 
quarter  of  an  hoar  before  or  after  they  would  not  fit  at  all.  But  the  school  un- 
derstanding, brings  in  all  manner  of  sayings  which  are  fit  at  all  times,  in  summer 
and  winter,  in  hot  and  cold,  in  Lent  and  at  Easter ;  and  that  is  the  reason  why 
this  school  uoderstanding  does  not  do  any  good  to  common  people,  who  muat 
regulate  themselves  according  to  times  and  aeasons ;  and  that  is  the  reason,  again, 
why  their  natural  understandings,  which  are  in  them,  ought  to  be  drawfi  out 
more.  And  for  this,  there  are  no  better  teachers  than  the  house,  and  the  lath- 
er's and  mother's  love,  and  the  daily  labor  at  home,  and  all  the  wants  and  necea- 
sities  of  life.  Bat  if  the  children  must  needs  be  sent  to  school,  the  schoolmaster 
should,  at  least,  be  an  open-hearted,  cheerfbl,  aflfectionate,  and  kind  man,  who 
would  be  as  a  fother  to  the  children ;  a  man  made  on  purpose  to  open  chil- 
dren's hearts,  and  their  mouths,  and  to  draw  forth  their  understandings,  as  it 
were,  from  the  hindermost  comer.  In  most  schools,  however,  it  b  just  the  con- 
trary ;  the  soboolmaster  seems  as  if  he  was  made  on  purpose  to  shot  up  children's 
mouths  and  hearts,  and  to  bury  their  good  understandings  ever  so  deep  under 
ground.  That  is  the  reason  why  healthy  and  cheerful  children,  whose  hearts  are 
full  of  joy  and  gladness,  hardly  ever  like  school.  Those  that  show  beet  at  school 
are  the  children  of  whining  hypocrites,  or  of  conceited  parish-oflicers ;  stupid 
dunces,  who  have  no  pleasure  with  other  children ;  these  are  the  bright  orna- 
ments of  school  rooms,  who  hold  up  their  heads  among  the  other  children,  like 
the  wooden  king  in  the  ninepins  among  hb  eight  fellows.  But,  if  there  b  a  boy 
who  haa  too  much  good  sense  to  keep  his  eyes,  ftir  hours  together,  fixed  upon  a 
doien  letters  which  he  hatea ;  or  a  merry  girl,  who,  while  the  schoolmaster  dis- 
courses of  spiritual  life,  plays  with  her  little  handa  all  manner  of  temporal  fim, 
under  the  desk ;  the  schoolmaster,  in  his  wisdom,  settles  that  these  are  the  goats 
who  care  not  for  their  everlasting  salvation.    .    .    ." 

Thus  spoke  good  Josiah,  in  the  overflowing  of  his  seal,  against  the  ncoaense 
of  village  schools,  and  hb  master  and  miatress  grew  more  and  more  attentive  to 
what  he  said. 

'^  Well,  I  trust,"  said  Christopher,  at  last,  "there  still  may  be  some  other  light 
to  view  the  matter  in." 

But  Alice  replied :  "  There  may  be  twenty  more  lights  to  view  the  matter  in, 
for  aaght  I  know.    Bat  I  care  not ;  I  know  thb  one  thing,  that  I  will  have  my 
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children  moro  about  me  in  future ;  it  Mema  very  natural,  indeed,  that  fatbera  and 
motbcn  should  themaelyea  teaoh  their  children  aa  much  aa  they  poaaibly  oan.  I 
think  there  is  a  great  deal  in  what  Joaiah  aaya,  and  one  really  ahnddera,  when  one 
cornea  to  reflect  what  sort  of  people  our  village  achoolmaateni  generally  are. 
There  are  many  of  them,  I  know,  Chriatopher,  whom  thoa  wooldat  not  tnat 
with  a  cow,  or  a  calf,  over  winter ;  and  it  ia  very  true,  that  one  ought  to  look 
more  onc^s  self  after  one's  children,  and  not  iancy  all  ia  well,  prorided  one  aenda 
them  to  achool." 


HOW  GERTRUDE  TEACHES  HER  CHILDREN. 


This  work  was  written  in  ISOl,  and  is  in  the  form  of  letters  to  Pesta- 
lozzi^s  friend  Gesner,  of  Zurich,  son  of  the  author  of  **  The  Death  of 
Ahel ; "  and  was,  indeed,  drawn  up  at  his  request  Its  purpose  is  to 
present  in  a  condensed  form  the  history  of  the  development  of  Pestalozzi^s 
views  on  the  principles  and  practice  of  instruction,  up  to  the  period  of  the 
composition  of  the  work. 

The  name  is  not  appropriate  to  the  actual  contents  of  the  book ;  for 
instead  of  containing  such  details  of  rudimentary  instructions  as  mothers 
might  give,  it  is  mainly  a  careful  and  condensed  compend  of  an  extended 
course,  adapted  to  the  minds  of  teachers  of  some  experience.  The  title 
was  given  with  reference  to  the  previous  work,  "  Leonard  and  Gertrude^ 
in  which  Gertrude  is  represented  as  a  pattern  teacher  for  young  children ; 
and  it  signifies  merely  that  the  present  work  sets  forth  at  greater  length 
the  principles  and  practice  of  the  former  one.  It  has  an  allusive  pro- 
priety only. 

The  work  commences  with  reference  to  Pestalozzi^s  early  cot  tusion  of 
ideas  respecting  education,  and  states  briefly  his  early  labors  f  r  improv* 
ing  the  condition  of  the  poor.  But  he  says  his  early  hopes,  as  ex- 
pressed in  Iselin^s  ^^Bphemerides  "  (1782,)  were  no  less  comprehensive  than 
his  later  ones.  His  progress  had  been  in  working  out  the  details  of  the 
application  of  his  principles  to  practical  instruction.  In  the  course  of  the 
unsuccessf\il  experiment  at  Neuhof,  he  proceeds,  he  had  acquired  an 
acquaintance  with  the  real  needs  of  the  Swiss  people,  altogether  deeper 
than  that  of  his  cotemporaries.  In  the  despondent  years  then  following, 
he  endeavored  to  do  something  toward  supplying  those  needs,  by  com- 
posing and  publishing  his  "  Inquiriee  into  the  Couree  of  Nature  in  ths 
Development  of  Mankind^  But  Pestalozzi  was  not  made  for  a  master  of 
theories,  whether  in  social  or  mental  philosophy,  or  elsewhere.  His  work 
neither  satisfied  him  nor  commanded  the  attention  of  the  public. 

Pestalozzi  then  traces  his  career  as  a  practical  educator,  beginning  with 
his  sudden  resolution  to  become  a  schoolmaster,  and  his  bold  assumption, 
single-handed  and  without  money,  books,  apparatus,  or  any  thing  except 
a  ruinous  old  building,  of  the  charge  of  the  school  of  homeless  poor 
children  at  Stanz,  and  pausing  to  give  brief  accounts,  partly  autobiograph- 
ical, of  his  three  assistants,  Kriisi,  Buss,  and  Tobler.* 

Besides  the  exposition  of  his  practical  views,  of  which  the  following 
pages  present  an  abstract  in  his  own  words,  the  work  contains  a  consider- 

'  These  aatobiographiee  will  be  found  in  the  ^* American  Journal  <if  Edveaiiony"  VoU  V., 
p.  166. 
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able  portion  of  polemic  matter,  directed  against  cotemponuy  erila  and 
errors  in  received  modes  of  education.  A  principal  origin  of  the  superfi- 
cial and  unsubstantial  character  of  these  modes  he  finds  to  have  been  the 
introduction  of  printing,  which,  according  to  him,  has  caused  an  ezcessiTe 
devotion  to  mere  language,  wi^out  regard  to  thougbt,  and  1ms  resulted 
in  making  book-men,  instead  of  thinkera 

The  latter  portion  of  the  work  contains  a  somewhat  obscure  and  un- 
ntisiactory  statement  of  the  position  of  religious  education  in  his  system, 
and  of  the  mode  of  giving  it ;  which,  however,  is  by  no  means  to  be  taken 
as  an  adequate  presentation  of  Pestalozo^s  views  on  this  point. 

The  positive  part  of  the  book  may  be  considered  as  an  extended  an- 
swer to  the  question,  *^  What  is  to  be  done  to  give  the  child  all  the  thec^ 
retical  and  practical  knowledge  which  he  will  need  in  order  to  perlbrm 
properly  the  duties  of  his  life,  and  thus  to  attain  to  inward  contentment?  " 

This  answer  professes  to  discuss  both  the  theory  and  Une  practioo  re- 
ferred to  in  the  question ;  but  the  former  is  predominant|  althos^b  theie 
is  an  honest  effort  to  give  the  latter  its  proper  place. 

The  following  pages^will  suficiently  present  the  chief  features  of  the 
most  important  portion  of  the  work,  that  which  sets  forth  the  system  of 
instruction  within  the  three  primary  divisions  of  Number,  Form,  and 
Speech. 
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Popular  ednoation  once  lay  before  me  like  an  immeoBe  manhf  in  the  mire  of 
which  I  waded  about,  until  I  had  diaoovered  the  sources  from  which  its  waters 
spring,  as  well  as  the  cauaee  bj  which  their  free  course  is  obstructed,  and 
made  mjself  acquainted  with  those  points  from  which  a  hope  of  draining  its 
pools  might  be  oonceired. 

You  shall  now  follow  me  yourself  for  awhile  through  these  labyrinthine  wind* 
ings,  from  which  I  extricated  myself  by  accident  rather  than  by  my  own  art 
or  reflection. 

Ever  since  my  youthful  dayi^  the  course  of  my  feelings,  rolled  on  like  a 
mif^ty  stream,  was  directed  to  this  one  point;  namely,  to  stop  the  sources  of 
that  misery  in  which  I  saw  the  people  around  me  immersed. 

It  is  now  more  than  thirty  years  since  I  first  put  my  hand  to  this  same  work, 
which  I  am  still  pursuing.  Iselin's  "  Ephemeridea ''  bear  witness  that  my  present 
dreams  and  wishes  are  not  more  comprehensiTe  than  those  which  I  was  OTon 
then  seeking  to  realize. 

I  lived  for  years  together  in  a  circle  of  more  than  fifty  pauper  children ;  in 
poverty  did  I  share  my  bread  with  them,  and  lived  myself  like  a  pauper,  to  try 
if  I  could  teach  paupers  to  live  as  men. 

The  plan  which  I  bad  formed  for  their  education  embraced  agriculture,  manu- 
fiM^re,  and  commerce.  But,  young  as  I  was,  I  knew  not  what  attention,  and 
what  powers,  the  realization  of  my  dreams  would  require.  I  allowed  myself 
to  be  guided  by  a  deep  and  decided  feeling  of  what  seemed  to  me  essential  to 
the  execution  <^my  project;  and  it  is  true  that,  with  all  the  experience  of  after 
life,  I  have  found  but  little  reason  to  modify  the  views  I  then  entertained. 
Nevertheless  my  confidence  in  their  truth,  founded  upon  the  apparent  in&llibil- 
ity  of  my  feeling,  became  my  ruin.  For  it  is  equally  true,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  in  no  one  of  the  three  departments  above-mentioned  did  I  possess  any  prac- 
tical ability  for  the  management  of  details,  nor  was  my  mind  of  a  cast  to  keep 
up  a  persevering  attention  to  little  things ;  and,  in  an  insulated  position,  with 
limited  means,  I  was  unable  to  procure  such  assistance  as  might  have  made  up 
for  my  own  deficiencies.  In  a  short  time  I  was  surrounded  with  embarrass- 
ments, and  saw  the  great  object  of  my  wishes  defeated. 

In  the  struggle,  however,  in  which  this  attempt  involved  me,  I  had  learned  a 
vast  deal  of  truth ;  and  I  was  never  more  fully  convinced  of  the  importanoe 
of  my  views  and  plans  than  at  the  moment  when  they  seemed  to  be  for  ever  set 
at  rest  by  a  total  &ilure.  My  heart  too  was  still  aiming  at  the  same  object; 
and,  being  now  myself  plunged  into  wretchedness,  I  had  a  better  opportunity, 
than  any  man  in  prosperity  ever  can  have,  of  making  myself  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  wretchedness  of  the  people,  and  with  its  sources.  I  suffered 
even  as  the  people  sufiered ;  and  they  appeared  to  me  such  as  they  were,  and 
as  they  would  not  have  shewn  themselves  to  any  one  else.    For  a  length  of 
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years  I  sat  amongst  them  like  the  owl  among  the  birda  I  waa  cast  awaj  bj 
men,  and  their  sneers  foUowed  after  me.  "  Wretch  that  thou  art  I  **  thej  ex- 
claimed; "thou  art  less  able  than  the  meanest  laborer  to  help  thjseli)  and  jet 
thou  fanciest  thyself  able  to  help  the  people! "  Tet  amidst  the  aoom  which  I 
read  on  all  lips,  the  mighty  stream  of  my  feeUng  was  still  directed  to  the  same 
point;  to  stop  the  sources  of  the  misery  in  which  I  saw  the  people  around  me 
sinking;  and  in  one  respect,  at  least,  my  power  was  daily  increased.  My  mis- 
fortune was  a  school,  in  which  Providence  had  placed  me  to  learn  truth  for  mj 
great  object ;  and  I  learned  of  it  more  and  more.  That  which  deceiTed  no 
other,  has  ever  deceived  me ;  but  what  deceived  every  one  else,  now  deceived 
me  no  longer. 

I  knew  the  people  in  a  manner  in  which  no  one  ar6und  me  knew  them. 
The  glitter  of  prosperity  arising  from  the  newly-introduced  manufiicturea,  the 
fheshened  aspect  of  their  houses,  the  abundance  of  their  lianreets,  all  this  could 
not  deceive  me ;  nor  even  the  Socratic  discoursing  of  some  of  their  teachers, 
nor  the  reading  associations  among  bailiffs'  sons  and  hair-dressers.  I  saw  their 
misery,  but  I  lost  myself  in  the  vast  prospect  of  its  scattered  and  insulated 
sources ;  and  while  my  knowledge  of  their  real  condition  became  every  day 
more  extensive,  my  practical  capability  of  remedying  the  evils  under  which 
they  labor c;d,  increased  in  a  far  less  proportion.  Even  "Leonard  and  Gertrude,^ 
the  work  which  sympathy  with  their  sufferings  extorted  from  me,  was,  after  all, 
but  the  production  of  my  internal  inabiUty  to  offer  them  any  real  help.  I 
stood  among  my  contemporaries  Uke  a  monument  which  bespeaks  life,  but  is  in 
Itself  dead.  Many  cast  a  glance  upon  it ;  but  they  could  appreciate  me  and 
my  plans  no  better  than  I  myself  was  able  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the 
various  powers,  and  the  details  of  knowledge,  necessary  to  cany  them  into 
effect 

I  gp'ew  careless ;  and,  being  swallowed  up  in  a  vortex  of  anxiety  for  outward 
action,  I  neglected  to  work  out  to  a  sufficient  depth,  within  my  own  mind,  the 
foundations  of  what  I  intended  to  bring  about 

Had  I  done  this,  to  what  internal  elevation  might  I  have  risen  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  my  purposes  I  and  how  rapidly  should  I  then  have  reached  m j 
aim  I  I  attained  it  not,  because  I  was  unworthy  of  it;  because  I  sought  it 
merely  in  the  outward ;  because  I  allowed  my  love  of  truth  and  of  justice  to 
become  a  passion  which  tossed  me  about,  like  a  tom-up  reed,  on  the  waves  of 
life,  nor  would  permit  me  to  take  root  again  in  firm  ground,  and  to  imbibe 
that  nourishment  and  strength  of  which  I  stood  so  much  in  need  for  the  fur- 
therance of  my  object  It  was  far  too  vain  a  hope,  that  some  one  else  would 
rescue  that  loose  reed  from  the  waves,  and  secure  it  m  the  ground  in  which  I 
myself  neglected  to  plant  it 

Oh,  my  dear  friend !  Who  is  the  man  that  has  but  one  feeling  in  common 
with  my  soul,  and  knows  not  how  low  I  must  now  have  sunk  ?  And  thou, 
my  beloved  Gesner,  before  thou  readest  on,  wilt  consecrate  a  tear  to  my 
course 

Deep  dissatisfaction  was  gnawing  my  heart;  eternal  truth  and  eternal  recti- 
tude were  converted  by  my  passion  into  airy  castles.  With  a  hardened  mind  I 
clung  stubbornly  to  words  and  sounds  which  had  lost  witliin  me  the  basis  of 
truth-  Thus  I  degraded  myself  every  day  more  with  the  worship  of  common- 
places, and  the  trumpeting  of  those  quackeries,  wherewith  these  modem  times 
pretend  to  better  the  condition  of  mankind. 
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I  was  not,  however,  insensible  to  this  internal  abasement,  nor  did  I  fail  to 
struggle  against  it  For  three  years  I  toiled,  more  than  I  can  express,  over  my 
"Inquiries  into  the  Ckmrse  qf  Kaiure  m  the  Development  qf  Mankind^"  chiefly 
with  a  view  to  get  settled  in  my  own  mind  as  to  ttie  progress  of  my  favorite 
ideas,  and  to  bring  my  innate  feelings  into  harmony  with  my  notions  of  civil 
right  and  moral  obligation.  But  this  work,  likewise,  is  no  more  than  a  testi- 
mony of  my  internal  incapacity;  a  mere  play  of  my  reflective  Acuities.  The 
subject  is  not  comprehensively  viewed,  nor  is  there  a  due  exercise  of  power  to 
combat  myselfl  or  a  sufficient  tendency  to  that  practical  ability  which  was 
requisite  for  my  purposes.  It  only  served  to  increase  that  deficiency  within 
myself  arising  from  a  disproportion  between  my  power  and  my  knowledge, 
which  it  was  indispensable  that  I  should  fill  up,  though  I  grew  every  day  more 
unable  to  do  so. 

Nor  did  I  reap  more  than  I  sowed.  My  book  produced  upon  those  around 
me  the  same  effect  as  did  every  thing  else  I  did;  hardly  any  one  imdorstood 
me ;  and  in  my  immediate  neighborhood  there  were  not  two  men  to  be  found, 
who  did  not  hint  that  they  considered  the  whole  book  as  a  heap  of  nonsense. 
And  even  lately,  a  man  of  importance,  who  has  much  kindness  for  me,  said 
with  Swiss  familiarity:  "  Don^  you  now  feel  yourseUI  Mr.  Pestalozzi,  that  when 
you  wrote  that  book  you  did  not  know  what  you  wanted  to  be  at?  "  Thus, 
however,  to  be  misunderstood  and' wronged  was  my  lot :  but  instead  of  profiting 
by  it,  as  I  ought  to  have  done,  I  warred  against  my  misfortune  with  internal 
scorn  and  a  general  contempt  of  mankind;  and  by  thus  injuring  the  foundation, 
which  my  cause  ought  to  have  had  within  myself|  I  did  it  infinitely  more  harm 
than  ail  those  could  do,  by  whom  I  was  misunderstood  and  despised.  Yet  I 
had  not  lost  sight  of  my  aim;  but  my  adherence  to  it  was  no  more  than  the 
obstinacy  of  a  perverted  imagination  and  a  murmuriDg  heart ;  it  was  on  a  pro- 
faned soil  that  I  sought  to  cherish  the  sacred  plant  of  human  happiness. 

I,  who  had  just  then,  in  my  "Inquiries"  declared  the  claims  of  civil  right  as 
mere  claims  of  our  animal  nature,  and  therefore  essential  impediments  to  moral 
purity,  the  only  thing  that  is  of  real  value  to  human  nature,  now  descended 
so  low,  that  amidst  the  violent  convulsions  of  the  revolution  I  expected  the 
more  sound  of  social  systems,  and  of  political  theories,  to  produce  a  good  effect 
upon  the  men  of  my  age,  who,  with  few  exceptions,  lived  upon  mere  puff  and 
swell,  seeking  power,  and  hankering  after  well-set  tables. 

My  head  was  gray ;  yet  I  was  still  a  child.  With  a  heart  in  which  all  the 
foundations  of  life  were  shaken,  I  still  pursued,  in  those  stormy  times,  my  &- 
vorite  object ;  but  my  way  was  one  of  prejudice,  of  passion,  and  of  error.  To 
bring  to  light  the  inveterate  causes  of  social  evils,  to  spread  impassioned  views 
of  the  social  constitution  and  the  unalterable  basis  of  man's  rights,  nay,  to  turn 
to  account  the  spirit  of  violence  which  had  risen  up  amongst  us,  for  the  cure  of 
some  of  the  ills  under  which  the  people  suffered ;  such  were  the  means  by 
which  I  hoped  and  sought  to  effect  my  purpose.  But  the  purer  doctrines  of 
my  former  days  had  been  but  sound  and  word  to  the  men  among  whom  I  lived ; 
how  much  less,  then,  was  it  to  be  expected,  that  they  should  apprehend  my 
meaning  in  the  view  which  I  now  tOf)k.  Even  this  inferior  sort  of  truth  they 
contaminated  by  their  filth :  they  remained  the  same  as  ever ;  and  they  acted 
toward  me  in  a  manner  which  I  ought  to  have  anticipated,  but  which  I  did  not 
anticipate,  because  the  dream  of  my  wishes  kept  mo  suspended  in  mid-air,  and 
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mj  soul  was  a  stranger  to  that  seLQshness  by  which  I  mig^t  have  recognized 
them  in  their  true  colors.  I  was  deceived  not  only  in  ereiy  fox,  but  also  in 
every  fool ;  and  to  every  one  that  came  before  me,  and  spoke  well,  I  gave  fall 
credit  for  the  sincerity  of  his  intentions.  With  all  this  I  knew  more  than  any 
one  else  about  the  people,  and  about  the  sources  of  their  savage  and  degraded 
condition;  but  I  wished  nothing  further  than  that  thoee  sources  might  be 
stopped,  and  the  evils  which  sprang  ftom  them  arrested ;  and  the  new  men, 
{navi  homines)  of  Helvetia,  whose  wishes  went  further,  and  who  had  no  knowl- 
edge of  the  condition  of  the  people,  found,  of  course,  that  I  was  not  made  lor 
them.  These  men,  in  their  new  position,  like  shipwrecked  women,  took  every 
straw  for  a  mast,  on  which  the  republic  might  be  driven  to  a  safe  shore ;  but 
me,  me  alone,  they  took  for  a  straw  not  fit  for  a  fly  to  ding  to. 

They  knew  it  not,  they  intended  it  not ;  but  they  did  me  good,  more  good 
than  any  men  have  ever  done  me.  They  restored  me  to  mTself;  for,  in  the 
amazement  caused  by  the  sudden  change  of  their  ship*s  repair  into  a  shipwreck, 
I  had  not  another  word  left,  but  that  which  I  pronounced  in  the  first  days  of 
confusion :  "  I  will  turn  schoolmaster."  For  this  I  found  confidence.  I  did 
turn  schoolmaster.  Ever  since  I  have  been  engaged  in  a  mighty  struggle,  and 
compelled,  as  it  were,  in  spite  of  myself|  to  fill  up  those  internal  deficiencies  by 
which  my  purposes  were  formerly  defeated. 

To  lay  before  you,  my  friend,  the  whole  oT  my  existence,  and  tdj  operations^ 
since  that  period,  is  my  present  task.    Through  Legrand  I  had  made  some  in- 
terest with  the  first  Directoire  for  the  subject  of  popular  education,  and  I  was 
preparing  to  open  an  extensive  establishment  for  that  purpose  in  Argovie,  when 
Stanz  was  burnt  down,  and  Legrand  requested  me  to  make  the  scene  of  mis- 
ery the  first  scene  of  my  operations.    I  went;  I  would  have  gone  into  the  re- 
motest clefts  of  the  mountains,  to  come  nearer  to  my  aim ;  and  now  I  really  did 
come  nearer.  .  .  .    But    imagine    my  position.  .  .  .    Alone,   destitute  of  all 
means  of  instruction,  and  of  all  other  assistance,  I  united  in  my  person  the 
offices  of  superintendent,  paymaster,  steward,  and  sometimes  chambermaid,  in 
a  half-ruined  house.    I  was  surrounded  with  ignorance,  disease,  and  with  every 
kind  of  novelty.    Tbe  number  of  children  rose,  by  degrees,  to  eighty :  all  of 
different  ages ;  some  full  of  pretensions;  others  inured  to  open  beg^gary ;  and 
all,  with  a  few  solitary  exceptions,  entirely  ignorant    What  a  task  I  to  educate, 
to  develop  these  chUdren,  what  a  task  t 

I  ventured  upon  it  I  stood  in  tiie  midst  of  these  children,  pronoundng  va- 
rious sounds,  and  asking  them  to  imitate  them ;  whoever  saw  it,  was  struck 
with  the  effect  It  is  true  it  was  a  meteor  which  vanishes  in  the  air  as  soon  m 
it  appears.  No  one  understood  its  nature.  I  did  not  understand  it  myselC  It 
was  the  result  of  a  simple  idea^  or  rather  of  a  fiict  of  human  nature,  which  was 
revealed  to  my  feelings,  but  of  which  I  was  tu  from  having  a  dear  oonsciousiiQM. 
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L    Ths  Elementabt  Mxaks  of  iKaTBucnoir  Depend  upon  Nitmbeb,  Fobm, 

AND  Speech. 

Ideas  of  the  elements  of  instruction  were  for  a  long  time  working  in  mj 
mind,  vividly  though  indistinctlj,  until  at  last,  like  a  "i>0ti«  ex  machina^^*  the 
conception  that  ihe  meam  of  Ihe  ekicida^on  of  aU  our  iniuiHonai  knovMge  pro- 
ceed from  nwnber^  f^^'"^  on^  tfpaecA,  seemed  suddenly  to  give  me  new  light  oa 
the  point  which  I  was  investigating. 

After  long  consideration  of  the  subject— or  rather,  uncertain  dreams  about 
it — I  at  last  set  myself  to  conceive  how  an  educated  man  proceeds,  and  must 
proceed,  when  endeavoring  to  abstract,  and  gradually  make  clear,  any  subjeol 
now  floating  confusedly  and  dimly  before  his  eyes. 

In  such  a  case,  he  will — and  must—observe  the  three  following  points:— 

1.  How  many  subjects,  or  how  various  ones,  are  before  him. 

2.  How  they  look ;  what  is  their  form  and  outline. 

3.  What  they  are  called ;  how  he  can  recall  each  to  mind  by  meana  of  a 
sound,  a  word. 

The  doing  this  evidently  presupposes,  hi  such  a  man,  the  following  developed 
powers : — 

1.  The  power  of  considering  unlike  objects  in  relation  to  their  forms,  and  of 
recalling  to  mind  their  material 

2.  That  of  abstracting  these  objects  as  to  their  number,  and  of  distinctly 
conceiving  them  either  as  one  or  as  many. 

3.  That  of  repeating  by  language,  and  fixing^  so  as  not  to  be  forgotten,  the 
conception  of  an  object  as  to  number  and  form. 

Thus  I  conclude  that  number,  form,  and  speech  are  commonly  the  element- 
ary means  of  instruction,  smce  they  include  the  whole  sum  of  the  external 
qualities  of  an  object,  so  &r  as  relates  to  its  extent  and  number,  and  become 
known  to  my  intellect  through  speech.  Instruction,  as  an  art,  must  thus,  by 
an  invariable  law,  proceed  from  this  threefold  basis,  and  endeavor 

1.  To  teach  the  children  to  consider  any  object  brought  before  their  con- 
sciousness, as  a  unity ;  that  is,  as  separate  from  whatever  it  seems  to  be  bound 
up  with. 

2.  To  teach  them  an  acquaintance  with  the  form  of  each  such  object;  its  size 
and  relations. 

3.  To  make  them  as  early  as  possible  acquainted  with  the  whole  cirde  of 
words  and  names  of  all  the  objects  known  to  them. 

The  instruction  of  children  being  to  proceed  from  these  three  elementaiy 
points,  it  is  evident,  again,  that  the  first  efforts  of  the  art  must  be  directed  to 
develop,  establish,  and  strengthen,  with  the  utmost  psychological  skill,  the  frin« 
damental  knowledge  of  numbering,  measuring,  and  speaking,  upon  whose  ocv- 
not  attainment  depends  the  rig^t  knowledge  of  all  visible  objects;  and  after- 
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ward  to  bring  the  means  of  developing  and  training  theee  three  departmeDti 
of  mental  attainment  to  the  behest  degree  of  simplicitj,  of  perfection,  and  of 
agreement  together. 

The  only  difficulty  which  occorred  to  me  upon  the  recog^tion  of  these  three 
elementary  points  was  this :  Why  are  not  all  those  conditions  of  things,  whidi 
we  recognize  through  the  three  senses,  not  elementary  in  the  mxae  sense,  as 
number,  form,  and  speech  ?    But  I  soon  obserrcd  that  all  possible  objects  have 
number,  form,  and  name;  but  that  the  other  attributes,  recognized  through  the 
five  senses,  are  not  possessed  In  common  with  all  others  as  those  are,  but  only 
sometimes  one  and  sometimes  another  of  them.    Between  the  three  attributes 
of  number,  form,  and  name,  and  others,  I  also  found  this  sobstantial  and  dis- 
tinct difference— that  I  was  unable  to  make  any  of  the  others  elementary  points 
of  human  knowledge ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  I  saw  just  as  clearly  that  all 
other  such  attributes  of  things  as  are  recognized  by  the  fire  senses,  jwrmtt 
themselves  to  be  put  into  immediate  relations  with  those  three ;  and  in  conse- 
quence, that  in  the  instruction  of  children,  knowledge  of  all  the  other  qualities 
of  subjects  must  be  deduced  immediately  fVom  the  preliminary  knowledge  of 
form,  number  and  name.    I  saw  that  by  my  acquaintance  with  the  unity,  form, 
and  name  of  an  object,  my  knowledge  of  it  becomes  deflnUe  knowledge ;  that 
by  gradually  aiming  to  know  all  its  other  qualities,  I  acquire  a  dear  knowl- 
edge ;  and  by  understanding  the  relations  of  all  facts  relative  to  it,  I  acquire  an 
irUeUigeni  knowledge. 

I  now  proceeded  further,  and  found  that  all  our  knowledge  proceeds  from 
three  elementary  faculties,  namely : — 

1.  Tlie  active  faculty,  which  renders  us  capable  of  language. 

2.  The  indefinite  power  of  mere  perception  by  the  senses,  which  gives  us  our 
consciousness  of  all  forms. 

3.  The  definite  power  of  perception  not  by  the  senses  alone,  fix>m  which  must 
be  gained  the  consciousness  of  unity,  and  through  it  the  power  of  counting 
and  computing. 

I  thus  concluded  that  the  art  of  educating  our  race  must  be  based  upon  the 
first  and  simplest  results  of  these  three  fimdamental  elements— sound,  form,  and 
number ;  and  that  instruction  in  any  one  department  could  and  would  never 
lead  to  a  result  beneficial  to  our  nature,  considered  in  its  whole  compass,  unless 
these  three  simple  results  of  our  fundamental  Acuities  should  be  recognized  as 
the  universal  starting-points  for  all  instruction,  fixed  as  such  by  nature  herself; 
and  unless  these  results  were  accordingly  developed  into  forms  proceeding  uni- 
versally and  harmoniously  Brom  them,  and  calculated  efficiently  and  surdy  to 
carry  instruction  forward  to  its  completion,  through  the  steps  of  a  progreasion 
unbroken,  and  dealing  alike  and  equally  with  all  three.  This  I  concluded  the 
only  means  of  proceeding  in  all  three  of  these  departments,  fit>m  indistinct  in- 
tuitions to  definite  ones,  from  intuitions  to  dear  perceptions,  and  finom  clear  per- 
ceptions to  intelligent  ideas. 

Thus,  moreover,  I  find  art  actually  and  most  intimately  united  with  nature, 
or  rather  with  the  ideal  by  means  of  which  nature  makes  the  objects  of  ^e 
creation  known  to  us ;  and  so  was  solved  my  problem,  m.,  to  discover  a  com- 
mon origin  of  all  the  means  of  the  art  of  instruction,  and,  at  the  same  time,  that 
form  of  it  in  which  the  development  of  the  race  is  defined  by  the  constitution 
Itself  of  our  nature: — and  the  difficulty  removed^  in  the  way  of  applying  the 
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mechanical  lawB,  which  I  recognized  as  at  the  foundation  of  human  instmctioii, 
to  that  system  of  instraction  which  the  experience  of  thousands  of  years  has 
given  to  the  human  race  for  its  own  development;  that  is,  to  writing,  arithme- 
tic, reading,  Sui. 

2.   TH£  FiBST  ElBMSMTABT  ]h£BAKS  OF  iNSn^UOnOV  IB,   AOCOBDINGLT, 

SOUND. 

From  this  arise* the  following  subdivisions  of  instruction: — 

A.  In  Tones;  or,  the  means  of  training  the  organs  of  speech. 

B.  In  Words;  or,  the  means  of  becoming  acquainted  with  single  objects. 

0.  In  Language ;  or,  the  means  of  becoming  able  to  express  ourselves  with  ■ 
deamess  relatively  to  such  objects  as  become  known  to  us,  and  to  all  which  we 
are  capable  of  seeing  in  those  objects. 

To  repeat  these  subdivisions. 

A.  InstrucUon  in  Tones.  This,  again,  divides  itself  into  instruction  in  speak- 
ing tones,  and  singing  tones. 

a.  Speaking  tones. 

With  respect  to  these,  it  should  not  be  left  to  chance  whether  they  are  heard 
by  the  child  at  an  early  or  late  period ;  and  in  great  number  or  in  small  It  is 
important  that  he  should  hear  all  of  them,  and  as  early  as  possible. 

His  knowledge  of  them  should  be  complete,  before  he  has  attained  the  ability 
to  form  them ;  and  in  like  manner  his  power  of  imitating  them  all  and  with  &- 
cility  should  be  completely  developed,  before  the  forms  of  the  letters  are  laid 
before  him,  and  before  his  first  exerdses  in  reading. 

The  spelling-book  must  therefore  contain  all  the  sounds  of  which  language 
consists ;  and  should  in  every  &mily  be  daily  repeated  by  the  child  wlu>  is 
studying  them,  in  the  presence  of  the  child  in  the  cradle;  so  that  the  knowl- 
edge of  those  sounds  may  thus  by  frequent  repetition  become  deeply  impressed 
upon  the  latter,  and  indeed  be  made  quite  indelible,  even  before  it  is  able  to 
repeat  one  of  them. 

No  one  who  has  not  seen  it  can  imagine  how  the  pronunciation  of  such  sim- 
ple sounds  as  ba,  ba,  ba,  da^  da,  da,  ma^  ma,  ma,  la^  la^  la,  Ac,  excites  the  at- 
tention of  young  children,  and  stimulates  them;  or  of  the  gain  to  the  general 
powers  of  acquisition  of  the  child  which  comes  from  the  early  acquaintanoe 
with  these  sounds. 

In  accordance  with  this  principle  of  the  importance  of  the  knowledge  of 
sound  and  tones,  before  the  child  can  imitate  them,  and  in  the  conviction  that 
it  is  equally  importent  what  representations  and  objects  come  before  the  eyea 
of  young  children,  and  what  sounds  come  to  his  ears,  I  have  composed  a  ^^Book 
for  Mothers;'*  in  which  I  explain,  by  illuminated  wood-cuts,  not  only  the  fhn« 
damental  points  of  number  and  form,  but  also  the  most  important  other  attri- 
butes with  which  th»  five  senses  make  us  acquainted ;  and  in  which,  by  an 
acquaintance  with  many  names,  thus  assured,  and  rendered  vivid  by  much 
actual  inspection,  future  reading  is  prepared  for  and  made  easy.  In  the  same 
way  also,  by  practice  in  sounds,  preparatory  to  spelling,  I  prepare  and  focilitate 
this  study  also ;  for  by  this  book,  I  make  these  sounds  at  home  and,  I  may  say, 
quarter  them  upon  the  child's  mind,  before  the  child  can  pronounce  a  syUable 
of  them. 

I  intend  to  accompany  these  cuts^  for  the  youngest  children,  with  a  book  of 
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methods,  in  which  overy  word  which  must  be  said  to  the  child  upon  each  sab- 
ject  elucidated,  shall  be  stated  so  dearly  that  eyen  the  most  inexperienced 
mother  can  sufficiently  attain  my  purpose ;  for  the  reason  that  not  a  word  win 
need  to  be  added  to  those  which  I  shall  set  forth. 

Thus  prepared  from  the  ^*Bookfor  Mothers^**  and  acquainted  by  actual  practice 
from  the  spelling-book  with  the  entire  extent  of  sounds,  the  child  must,  as  soon  as 
his  organs  become  trained  to  articulation,  become  accustomed  to  repeat  oyer  the 
Tarious  columns  of  sounds  in  the  spelling-book,  with  as  much  ease  aa  he  does 
Buch  other  purposeless  sounds  as  people  give  him  to  imitate. 

This  book  differs  from  all  preyious  ones  in  this:  that  its  method  is  oniyersa] ; 
and  that  the  pupil  himself  proceeds  in  a  yisible  manner,  beginning  with  the 
yowels,  and  constructing  syllables  by  the  gradual  addition  of  consonants  be- 
hind and  before,  in  a  manner  which  is  comprehensiye,  and  which  perceptibly 
&cilitates  speech  and  reading. 

My  method  is:  to  take  each  yowel  with  all  the  consonants  one  after  another, 
from  b  to  z,  and  thus  to  form  %t  first  the  simple  easy  syllables,  ab,  ad,  a^  Ac  t 
and  then  to  put  before  each  of  these  simple  syllables  such  consonants  as  are 
actually  so  placed  in  common  laixg^age;  as,  for  instance,  before  ab,  in  succession, 
b,  g,  sch,  Btf  kc ;  making  bab,  gab,  schab,  &c  By  going  through  all  the  yow- 
els in  this  manner,  with  this  simple  prefixing  of  consonants,  I  formed  first  easy 
syllables,  and  then,  by  prefixing  more  consonants,  more  difficult  ones.  This  ex- 
ercise necessitated  manifold  repetitions  of  the  simple  sounds,  and  a  general  and 
orderly  classification  of  all  the  syllables  which  are  alike  in  their  elements ;  re- 
sulting in  an  indelible  impression  of  their  sounds,  which  is  a  yery  groat  assist- 
ance in  learning  to  read. 

The  adyantages  of  the  book  are  explained  in  it^  as  follows : — 

1.  It  keeps  the  child  at  spelling  single  syllables,  until  sufficient  skill  is  ac- 
quired in  tlie  exercises. 

2.  By  the  uniyersal  employment  of  similarities  of  sound,  it  renders  the  repeti- 
tion of  similar  forms  not  disagreeable  to  the  child,  and  thus  facilitates  the 
design  of  impressing  them  indelibly  on  the  mind. 

3.  It  yery  rapidly  enables  the  children  to  pronounce  at  once  eyery  new  word 
formed  by  the  addition  of  new  consonants  to  syllables  already  known,  without 
being  obliged  to  spell  them  oyer  beforehand ;  and  also  to  spell  these  combina- 
tions by  heart,  which  is  afterward  a  gpreat  assistance  in  orthography. 

In  the  sliort  introduction  prefixed  to  the  book,  explaining  the  use  of  it,  moth- 
ers are  required  thcmselyes  to  repeat  daily  to  their  children,  before  they  can 
read,  these  series  of  sounds,  and  to  pronounce  them  in  different  successions,  so 
as  to  attract  attention,  and  to  g^ye  an  acquaintance  with  each  separate  sound. 
This  recitation  must  be  prosecuted  with  redoubled  zeal,  and  begun  again  fixun 
the  beginning,  as  soon  as  the  children  begin  to  speak,  to  enable  them  th^n- 
selyes  to  repeat  them,  and  thus  to  learn  quickly  to  read.    • 

In  order  to  make  the  knowledge  of  the  written  characters,  which  must  pre- 
cede spelling,  easier  to  the  children,  I  haye  annexed  them  to  the  spelling-book, 
printed  in  a  large  character,  in  order  to  make  their  distinctions  more  easily  dis- 
cernible by  the  eye. 

These  letters  are  to  be  pasted  separately  on  stiff  paper,  and  put  before  the 
children.  The  yowels  are  in  red,  to  distinguish  them,  and  must  be  learned 
thoroughly,  as  well  as  their  pronunciation,  before  going  further.     After  this 
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they  aro  by  little  and  little  to  be  taught  the  oonsonants,  but  always  along  with 
a  vowel ;  because  they  can  not  be  pronounced  without  a  voweL 

As  soon  as  the  children,  partly  by  their  exercise,  partly  by  the  spelling  which 
I  am  about  to  describe,  begin  to  have  a  suflBcient  knowledge  of  the  letters,  they 
may  be  set  at  the  threefold  series  of  letters,  also  appended  to  the  book ;  where, 
in  a  smaller  type,  is  given,  over  the  (German  printed  letter,  the  German  written, 
and  the  Roman  printed  letters.  The  chUd,  reading  each  syUable  in  the  form  of 
letter  already  familiar  to  him,  and  then  repeatin^t  in  the  other  two,  will  learn 
to  read  in  all  three  alphabets,  without  any  loss  of  time. 

The  same  principle  is  still  to  be  adhered  to  in  these  exercises :  that  every  syl- 
lable is  nothing  but  a  sound  constructed  by.  the  addition  of  a  consonant  to  a 
vowel ;  the  vowel  being  thus  always  the  foundation  of  the  syllable.  The  vowel 
should  bo  laid  down  first— or  slid  out  on  the  spelling-board  hung  up  on  the 
wall,  which  should  have  a  groove  at  the  upper  and  lower  side,  in  which  the  let- 
ters should  stand  and  move  easily  backward  and  forward — and  the  consonants 
added,  in  the  order  given  in  the  book.  Each  syllable  should  at  the  same  time 
be  pronounced  by  the  teacher  and  repeated  by  the  children,  until  indelibly  im- 
pressed on  their  minds.  Then  the  teacher  may  ask  for  each  letter,  in  its  order 
or  out  of  it;  and  make  them  spell  the  syllables  when  covered  up  out  of  sight 

It  is  very  necessary,  especially  in  the  first  part  of  the  book,  to  proceed  slowly, 
and  never  to  proceed  to  any  thing  new  until  what  precedes  it  has  been  learned 
beyond  the  power  of  forgetting;  for  upon  this  depends  the  foundation  of  the 
whole  course  of  instruction  in  reading,  upon  which  what  follows  is  to  be  built 
by  small  and  gradual  additions. 

When  in  this  way  the  children  have  arrived  at  a  certain  degree  of  &cility  in 
spelling,  it  may  be  interchanged  with  exercises  of  another  kind.  Thus,  for  ex- 
ample, a  word  may  be  spelled  by  beginning  with  one  letter  and  adding  the 
others,  one  after  another,  until  it  is  complete,  pronouncing  it  as  each  letter  is 
added ;  as,  p,  pi,  pin.  Then  the  reverse  process  may  be  followed,  by  taking 
away  one  letter  after  another,  and  thus  going  backward  in  the  same  manner; 
repeating  it  until  the  children  can  spell  the  word  by  heart,  oorrectiy.  The  same 
thing  can  also  be  done  by  beginning  at  the  end  of  the  word,  instead  of  the  be- 
ginning. 

Lastly,  the  word  may  be  divided  into  syllables,  the  syllables  numbered,  and 
repeated  and  spelled  promiscuously  by  their  numbers. 

Great  advantages  may  be  gained  in  schools,  by  teaching  the  children,  from 
the  beginning,  to  repeat  the  words  all  together  at  the  same  moment;  so  that  the 
sound  produced  by  all  shall  be  heard  as  a  simple  sound,  whether  the  words 
were  repeated  to  them,  or  pointed  out  by  the  number  of  the  letter^  or  syllables. 
This  keeping  time  together  renders  the  instructor's  part  quite  mechanical,  and 
operates  with  incredible  power  upon  the  senses  of  the  children. 

When  these  exercises  in  spelling  have  been  gone  through  with  on  the  tablet, 
the  book  itself  is  then  to  be  put  into  the  child's  hand,  as  a  first  reading-book ; 
and  he  is  to  be  kept  at  work  upon  it  until  he  has  acquired  the  most  complete 
facility  in  reading  it 

So  much  for  instruction  in  the  sounds  of  speech.  I  have  to  add  a  word,  on 
the  sounds  of  singing.  But  as  singing  proper  can  not  be  reckoned  a  means  of 
proceeding  from  indistinct  intuitions  to  clear  ideas,  that  is,  as  one  of  the  means 
of  instruction  which  I  am  at  present  discussing,  but  is  rather  a  capacity,  to  be 
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developed  from  other  points  of  view,  and  for  other  pnrpoees,  I  pot  off  its  ooo- 
sideration  to  the  time  when  I  shall  consider  the  system  of  edacatioii ;  sajing  at 
present  only  this :  that  singing,  according  to  the  general  principle,  begins  with 
what  is  simplest,  completes  this,  and  proceeds  only  gradually  fix>m  it,  wlien 
completed,  to  the  beginning  of  what  is  new. 

fi.  The  second  department  of  the  domain  of  sound,  or  of  the  spedid  element- 
ary means  of  instruction  derived  from  sound,  is — 

Instruction  in  words,  or  raAer  m  names. 

I  have  already  remarked  that  the  child  must  receire  its  first  ixistractlon  in 
this  department,  also,  from  the  "  Book  for  Mothers."  This  is  so  arranged,  that  the 
most  important  subjects  of  the  world,  and  especially  those  that,  aa  generie 
names,  include  whole  classes  of  subjects  within  themselyes,  are  diacuascd ;  and 
the  mother  is  enabled  to  make  the  child  well-acquainted  with  the  most  import- 
ant of  all  these  names.  By  this  course  of  proceeding,  the  child  is  prepared, 
even  from  its  earliest  years,  for  instruction  in  names;  that  for  the  second  spe- 
cial means  of  instruction  depending  on  the  power  of  uttering  sounds. 

The  instruction  in  names  is  given  by  means  of  series  of  names  of  the  mors 
important  subjects,  from  all  the  realms  of  nature,  history,  geography,  and  hu- 
man vocations  and  relations.  These  columns  of  words  are  put  into  the  duld's 
hand  immediately  after  the  end  of  his  studies  in  the  spelling-book,  as  a  mere 
exorcise  in  learning  to  read ;  and  experience  has  shown  me  that  it  is  possible 
for  the  children  to  have  completely  committed  to  memory  the  columns,  within 
no  more  time  than  is  required  to  learn  to  read  them  readily.  The  adrantage  of 
so  complete  a  knowledge  of  such  various  and  comprehensiTe  vievrs  of  names 
at  tliis  stage,  is  immeasurable,  in  relation  to  the  &cilitation  of  subsequent  in- 
struction. 

C.  The  thu*d  special  means  of  instruction  proceeding  from  the  fiicultj  of 
sounds  is — 

Instruction  in  language  itself 

And  here  is  the  point  at  which  begins  to  be  developed  the  proper  method  by 
which  the  art  of  instruction,  by  taking  advantage  of  the  development  of  the  capaci- 
ties of  the  human  mind,  can  give  an  acquaintance  with  language  which  shall  keep 
up  with  the  course  of  nature  in  general  development  But  I  should  say,  rather, 
here  begins  to  develop  itself  the  method  by  which,  according  to  the  will  of  the 
Creator,  man  can  secure  himself  from  the  hands  of  mere  natural  blindness  and 
natural  capability  for  instruction,  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  higher  powers 
which  have  been  developing  in  him  for  thousands  of  years;  the  method  by 
which  the  human  race,  independently — man— can  secure  for  the  development 
of  his  powers  that  more  definite  and  comprehensive  tendency  and  that  more 
rapid  progress,  for  which  nature  has  given  him  power  and  means  but  no  gmd* 
ancc,  and  in  which  she  can  never  guide  him  while  he  is  man  only;  the  form  in 
which  man  can  do  all  this  without  interfering  with  the  loftiness  and  simplici:^ 
of  the  physical  development  of  nature,  the  harmony  that  exists  in  our  merely 
sensuous  development ;  without  taking  away  any  part  of  ourselves,  or  a  single 
hair  of  that  uniform  protection  which  mother  nature  exercises  over  even  the 
mere  physical  development. 

All  these  attainments  must  be  reached  by  means  of  a  finished  art  of  teaching 
language,  and  the  highest  grade  of  psychology ;  thus  securing  the  utmost  per- 
fection in  the  mechanism  of  the  natural  progression  flx>m  oonfhsed  intuitions  to 
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intelligent  ideas.    This  is,  in  truth,  far  beyond  mj  powers;  and  I  feel  myself  to 
be,  on  this  subject,  as  the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness. 

But  the  Egyptian,  who  first  &stened  a  shovel  with  a  crooked  handle  to  tt 
horn  of  an  ox,  and  thus  taught  him  to  perform  the  labor  of  a  man  at  digging; 
thus  prepared  the  way  for  the  invention  of  the  plow,  although  he  did  not  bring 
it  to  perfection. 

My  services  are  only  the  first  bending  of  the  shovel*handle,  and  the  fastening 
of  it  to  a  new  horn.  But  why  do  I  speak  by  similitudes?  I  ought  to  and  will 
state  what  I  mean,  plainly,  and  without  circumlocution. 

I  desire  to  remove  the  imperfections  from  school  instruction;  both  from  the 
obsolete  system  of  stanmiering  servile  old  schoolmasters,  and  from  the  later  S3rs- 
tem  which  has  by  no  means  taken  its  place— in  the  common  schools;  and  to 
knit  it  to  the  immovable  power  of  nature  herselfl  and  to  the  li^t  which  God 
kindles  and  ever  maintains  in  the  hearts  of  fethers  and  mothers ;  to  the  desires 
of  parents  that  their  children  may  be  respectable  before  God  and  man. 

In  order  to  define  the  form  of  our  instruction  in  language,  or  rather  the  vari- 
ous forms  in  which  its  object  can  be  gained,  that  is,  through  which  we  are  to 
become  able  to  express  ourselves  distinctly  on  subjects  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted, and  as  to  every  thing  which  we  see  about  them,  we  must  inquire: — 

1.  What  is  man's  ultimate  object  in  language  ? 

2.  What  are  the  means,  or  rather  what  is  the  progression,  through  which  na- 
ture herself)  by  the  gradual  development  of  the  fi^^ulty  of  language,  brings  Us 
to  this  end  ? 

The  answer  to  the  first  question  is,  evidently:  To  bring  our  race  fix>m  ob- 
scure intuitions  to  inteUigent  ideas ;  and  to  the  second :  The  means  by  which 
she  gradually  brings  us  to  this  end  have,  unquestionably,  this  order  of  suo- 
cession,  viz. : — 

a.  We  recognize  an  object  generally,  and  designate  it  as  a  unity — an  object 

b.  We  become  generally  acquainted  with  its  characteristics,  and  learn  to  des- 
ignate them. 

c.  We  acquire,  through  language,  the  power  of  defining  more  in  detail  these 
traits,  by  verbs  and  adverbs,  and  making  dear  to  ourselves  their  modifications 
by  modifieationsin  words  themselves,  and  in  their  juxtaposition. 

1.  On  the  efibrt  to  learn  the  names  of  objects,  I  have  already  spoken. 

2.  Efforts  to  comprehend  and  to  teach  the  names  of  the  qualities  of  objects 
as  desirable,  are  divided  into-~ 

a.  Efforts  to  teach  the  child  to  express  himself  with  distinctness  in  relation 
to  number  and  form :  (Number  and  form,  as  qualities  possessed  by  all  things, 
are  the  two  most  comprehensive  universal  abstractions  of  physical  nature;  and 
are  the  two  central  points  to  which  are  referred  all  o^er  means  of  rendering 
our  ideas  intelligent.) 

b.  Efforts  to  teach  the  child  to  express  himself  with  distinctness  upon  all 
other  qualities  of  things,  besides  number  and  form;  as  well  those  qualities 
which  are  perceived  through  the  five  senses,  as  tiiose  which  are  perceived,  not 
by  means  of  a  simple  intuition  of  them,  but  by  means  of  our  feculties  of  imag- 
ination and  judgment 

Children  must  early  become  accustomed  to  consider  with  ease  form  and 
number,  the  first  physical  universal  qualities  which  the  experience  of  thou- 
sands of  years  has  taught  us  to  abstract  {torn  the  nature  of  all  things;  and  to 
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consider  them,  not  merely  as  qualities  inherent  in  each  particular  thing,  bat  as 
phTsical  univerBal  qualities.  He  must  not  only  learn  early  to  distinguish  a 
round  and  a  triangular  thing  as  such,  but  must  as  early  a^  possible  have  im- 
pressed upon  his  mind  the  idea  of  drcularity,  and  triangularity,  as  a  pure  ab- 
straction ;  so  that  he  may  be  able  to  apply  the  proper  term,  expressing  this 
universal  abstract  idea,  to  whatever  occurs  to  him  in  nature  virhich  is  nnind, 
triangular,  simple,  fourfold,  Ac  Here  also  comes  up  clearly  the  reason  why 
speech  is  to  be  and  must  be  treated  as  a  means  of  expressing  form  and  num- 
ber, in  a  special  manner,  differing  fh)m  its  treatment  as  a  means  of  expressiiig 
all  the  other  qualities  which  we  observe  in  natural  objects  by  the  five  senses. 

I  therefore  began,  even  in  the  "  Book  for  MoUiers,"  to  lead  the  children  to- 
ward the  clear  knowledge  of  those  universal  qualities.  This  book  fumiabea 
both  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  most  usual  forms  and  the  simplest  means  of 
making  the  first  relations  of  numbers  intelligible  to  the  child. 

More  advanced  steps  toward  this  purpose  must^  however,  together  with  the 
corresponding  exercises  in  language,  be  put  off  to  a  later  period,  and  must  be 
connected  with  the  special  exercises  in  number  and  form,  which  two,  as  the 
elementary  points  of  our  knowledge,  must  be  taken  up  after  a  fhll  course  of 
exercises  in  language. 

The  cuts  in  the  elementary  manual  for  this  instruction,  the  "  Book  for  Mofk" 
er«,  or  for  the  earliest  childhood,"  are.  so  selected  as  to  bring  forward  all  the  uni- 
versal physical  qualities  of  which  we  become  aware  through  the  tk-v^  senses; 
and  as  to  enable  mothers  readily  to  give  their  children  the  command  of  the 
most  definite  expressions  relative  to  them,  without  any  pains  of  their  own. 

As  relates,  next,  to  those  qualities  of  things  which  become  known  to  us,  not 
immediately  through  the  five  senses,  but  through  the  separating  powers  of  our 
faculty  of  comparison,  imagination,  and  &culty  of  abstraction,  in  regard  to 
them  also,  I  adhere  to  my  principle,  not  to  endeavor  to  bring  any  human  opin- 
ion to  a  premature  ripeness,  but  to  make  use  of  the  necessary  knowledge  of 
the  appropriate  abstract  terms  by  the  children,  as  a  mere  exercise  of  memory; 
and  also  to  some  extent  as  a  light  nourishment  for  the  play  of  their  imagina- 
tions and  of  their  powers  of  forethought 

In  reference  to  such  objects  as  we  recognize  immediately  by  the  five  senses^ 
and  in  reference  to  which  it  is  necessary  to  teach  the  child  as  quickly  as  possi- 
ble to  express  himself  with  precision,  I  take  fix>m  a  dictionary  substances  whose 
most  prominent  qualities  are  such  as  we  can  distinguish  by  the  five  senses,  and 
put  down  with  them  the  adjectives  which  describe  those  qualities;  as — 

{AaX^  EeL    Slippery,  worm-shaped,  tough-skinned. 

(Aas^  Carcass.    Dead,  offensive. 

(Abend^  Evening.     Quiet^  cheerful,  cool,  rainy. 

{Ach»e.)  Axle.    Strong,  weak,  greasy. 

(Acker^  Field.  Sandy,  clayey,  sowed,  manured,  fertile,  profitable,  unprofit- 
able. 

Then  I  reverse  this  proceeding,  and  in  the  same  way  select  fix>m  the  dictionar 
ry  adjectives  expressing  distinguishing  qualities  of  objects  recognized  by  the 
five  senses,  and  set  down  after  them  the  substantive  names  of  objects  possess* 
ing  them ;  as — 

Round.    Ball,  hat,  moon,  sun. 

Light    Feather,  down,  air. 
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HettTj.    Gold,  I^s^  oak-wood. 

Hot    Oren,  summer^j,  fire. 

High.    Tower,  moantaiii,  giantBi  tre«& 

Deep.    Oceans,  seasi  eelUn,  gnTea. 

Soft    Fle«h,  wmx.  butter. 

Elastic,    8teel-«priDg8,  whalebone. 

I  did  not  endeavor,  by  completing  these  explanatory  suffixes,  to  diminish  the 
field  of  the  child  s  independent  mtellectual  activity ;  but  only  gave  a  Tow  tomu^ 
calculated  to  appeal  distinctly  to  his  senses,  and  then  inquired,  in  continuation: 
What  else  can  you  mention  of  the  same  sort? 

In  far  the  greatest  number  of  cases  the  diildren  found  tlmt  tlioir  ox|H>rience 
furnished  them  additional  terms,  frequently  such  as  had  not  oci*uiTvd  to  tho 
teacher ;  and  thus  their  circle  of  knowledge  was  widened  and  eluoidatod  in  a 
manner  either  impossible  by  the  catechetical  method,  or  possible  only  with  a 
hundred  times  greater  expenditure  of  art  and  exertion. 

In  all  proceedings  by  catechisation,  the  diild  is  constrained,  in  part  by  tho 
limits  of  the  defined  idea  respecting  which  he  is  catoi^hisod,  in  part  by  the 
form  in  which  it  is  done,  in  part  by  the  limits  of  the  teacher's  knowledge,  and 
lastly,  and  more  important,  by  the  limits  of  a  painful  care  lost  they  should  got 
out  of  the  regular  artistic  track.  What  unfortunate  limitations  for  Uio  child  I 
but  in  my  course  they  are  avoided. 

Having  finished  this  portion  of  study,  I  proceed,  by  moans  of  tho  dictionary, 
to  communicate  to  the  child,  now  variously  acquainted  with  tho  objects  of  the 
world,  a  further  mcrease  of  the  gradually  growing  clearness  of  his  knowledgo 
of  objects  so  far  as  known  to  him. 

For  this  purpose,  I  divide  language,  that  great  witness  of  the  post  rospocting 
all  that  now  exists,  into  four  chief  heads,  viz. : — 

1.  Geography. 

2.  History. 

3.  Nature. 

4.  Natural  History. 

But  in  order  to  avoid  all  unnecefsary  repetition  of  the  same  words,  and  to 
make  the  form  of  instruction  as  brief  as  possible,  I  divide  those  chief  heads  into 
some  forty  sublieads,  and  bring  tho  names  of  objects  before  the  children  only 
under  these  latter  subdivisions. 

I  then  turn  attention  to  that  great  object  of  my  intuitions,  myself;  or 
rather,  to  that  whole  scries  of  terms  in  lang^uage  which  relate  to  myself;  by 
bringing  all  thjit  language,  that  great  witness  of  the  past,  says  upon  man  under 
the  following  chief  heads. 

First  head.  What  does  language  say  of  man,  considered  as  a  merely  phys- 
ical being;  as  a  member  of  the  animal  world? 

Second  head.  What  does  she  say  of  him  as  striving  toward  physical  inde- 
pendence by  means  of  the  social  state  ? 

Third  head.  What  does  she  say  of  him  as  a  reasoning  being,  striving  for 
inner  independence ;  or  selMmprovement? 

I  then  divide  these  three  chief  heads,  as  before,  into  some  forty  subheads^ 
and  bring  them  before  tho  children  only  under  the  latter. 

The  first  exhibition  of  these  scries  of  names,  both  relating  to  men  and  to  the 
other  subjects  of  the  world,  must  be  strictly  alpliabetical,  without  any  inter- 
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mixture  of  any  opinion,  and  not  as  anj  consequenoe  of  any  ophuon;  beta 
g^radually  increased  clearness  in  the  knowledge  of  them  moat  be  attained  menly 
by  the  juxtaposition  of  similar  intuitions,  and  similar  intuitional  idea& 

When  this  lias  been  done,  when  the  witness  of  the  past  as  to  all  that  now 
exists  has  thus  been  made  useful  in  the  whole  simplicity  of  her  alphabetioil 
arrangement,  I  propose  this  question: — 

How  does  the  method  arrange  these  subjects  further,  for  fuller  definition  ? 
To  answer  this,  a  new  labor  begins.  The  same  columns  of  -vrorda  with  whicfa 
the  child  has  become  acquainted  in  seven  or  eight  columns,  in  an  alphabetical 
order,  almost  beyond  the  possibility  of  forgetting  them,  are  laid  before  hiw 
again,  in  the  same  columns,  but  in  a  classified  manner,  by  iirhi<^  the  mediod 
arranges  them  very  differently,  and  enables  the  child  himself  to  arrange  them 
on  the  new  principle. 

The  plan  is  this :  The  different  heads,  under  whidi  the  words  are  to  be  newly 
arranged,  are  put  in  a  row,  and  distingruished  by  a  series  of  numbers,  abbrevia- 
tions, or  some  other  arbitrary  marks. 

The  child  must,  during  his  first  studies  in  reading,  become  thoroughly  master 
of  this  series  of  heads ;  and  he  may  then  find,  in  the  colunms  of  words,  against 
each  word,  the  mark  of  that  head  under  which  it  belongs ;  and  thus  he  can,  at 
first  sight  of  the  figure,  tell  under  what  head  it  belongs,  and  thus  himf^jf  alter 
the  alphabetical  nomenclature  into  a  scientific  one. 

I  do  not  know  that  this  plan  needs  to  be  illustrated  by  an  example ;  hot; 
though  it  seems  to  me  almost  superfluous,  I  will  still  g^ve  one,  on  account  of 
the  newness  of  the  plan.  Thus,  for  instance,  one  of  the  subdivisions  of  Europe 
is  Germany.  Let  the  child  first  become  acquainted,  beyond  the  power  of  for- 
getting them,  with  the  subdivision  of  Germany  into  ten  circles.  Now  let  the 
names  of  the  cities  of  Germany  be  laid  before  him  in  alphabetical  c»xier,  to 
be  read ;  there  being,  at  the  name  of  each  city,  the  number  of  the  circle  in 
which  it  lies.  As  soon  as  he  can  read  these  names  of  cities  fluently,  let  hhn  be 
shown  how  the  numbers  annexed  to  them  refer  to  the  heads  above,  and  the 
child  will  after  a  few  lessons  be  able  to  locate  all  the  cities  of  Germiiny  accord- 
ing to  the  heads  thus  set  above  them.  Let«there  be  put  before  him,  for  instanosL 
the  following  names  of  German  places,  with  figures : — 


Aachen,  8 
Aalen,  3 
Abendberg,  4 
Aberthan,  11 
Acken,  10 
Adersbach,  11 
Agler,  1 
Ahrbergen,  10 
Aigremont,  8 
Ala,  1 
Allenbach,  6 


AUendor^  5 
Allersperg,  2 
Alschausen,  3 
Alsleben,  10 
Altbunzlau,  11 
Altena,  8 
Altenau,  10 
Altenberg,  9 
Altenburg,  9 
Altensalza,  10 


Altona,  10 
Altorf;  1 
Altranstadt,  9 
Altwasser,  13 
Alkerdissen,  8 
Ambei^,  2 
Ambras,  I 
AmunebuTg,  6 
Andemach,  6. 


Altkirchen,  8 
He  may  then  read  these  as  follows: — 
Aachen  is  in  the  Westphalian  circle. 
Abendberg  is  in  the  Franoonian  circle. 
Aacken  is  in  the  Lower  Saxon  circle ;  Ac. 
The  ohikl  will  thus  evidently  be  enabled,  at  the  first  glanoe  at  the  nmnber 
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mark  which  distinguishes  the  head  under  which  anj  word  belongs,  to  determine 
it ;  and  thus,  as  was  said,  to  change  the  alphabetical  nomenclature  into  a  scien- 
tific one. 

And  having  gone  so  far,  I  find  mTseliJ  in  this  direction,  at  the  limit  of  mj 
course,  as  peculiar  to  me ;  and  the  powers  of  the  children  so  developed,  that 
thej  can,  in  any  department  of  the  method  to  which  their  disposition  inclines 
them,  and  to  which  they  are  inclined  to  attend,  make  an  independent  use  for 
themselves  of  the  means  of  assistance  which  already  exist  in  all  these  depart- 
ments, but  which  are  of  such  a  character  that^  hitherto,  only  a  few  fortunate 
persons  have  been  able  to  use  them.  To  this  point,  and  no  further,  have  I 
sought  to  attain.  What  I  desired,  and  desire,  was,  not  to  teach  the  world  any 
art  or  science — for  I  know  none — but  to  make  more  easy  for  the  people  at 
large  the  mastery  of  the  points  of  commencement  of  all  arts  and  sciences ;  to 
open  to  the  powers  of  the  poor  and  weak  in  the  country,  neglected  and  given 
up  to  desolation,  the  approaches  to  learning,  which  are  the  approaches  to  hu- 
manity ;  and,  if  possible,  to  bum  down  the  barrier  which  keeps  the  more  lowly 
of  the  citizens  of  £urope  far  behind  the  barbarians  of  the  north  and  south  in 
respect  to  independent  inteUectual  power,  which  is  the  basis  of  all  efficient  ac- 
quirement. It  keeps  them  so,  because,  notwithstanding  our  windy  boastings  on 
universal  enlightenment,  it  deprives  t€n  men  to  one  of  the  right  of  all  men  in 
society,  the  right  of  being  instructed ;  or  at  least  of  the  possibility  of  making 
use  of  this  right. 

May  that  barrier,  after  my  death,  bum  up  with  a  bright  flame  I  But  yet  I 
know  that  I  myself  am  only  one  feeble  coal,  lying  among  wet  straw.  But  I 
see  a  wind,  and  that  not  far  off,  which  shall  kindle  the  coal  into  a  blaze ;  the 
wet  straw  around  me  will  gradually  dry,  grow  warm,  kindle,  and  at  last  bum. 
Yes,  however  wet  it  is  round  me  now,  it  will  bum,  it  will  bum  1 

But  I  have  occupied  so  much  time  with  the  second  of  the  special  means  of 
instruction  in  language,  that  I  find  I  have  not  yet  said  any  thing  of  the  third 
of  those  means,  by  which  is  to  be  attained  the  last  purpose  of  instmction,  the 
rendering  our  ideas  intelligent    It  is  this : — 

c.  The  endeavor  to  enable  the  child  correctly  to  define,  by  language,  the  con- 
nections of  objects  with  each  other,  and  their  intermodifications  by  number, 
time,  and  relation ;  or,  rather,  to  make  still  better  understood  the  existence,  the 
qualities,  and  the  powers  of  all  those  objects  of  which  knowledge  has  been 
gained  by  the  study  of  names,  and  made  clear  to  a  certain  extent  by  juxtaposi- 
tion of  their  names  and  their  qualities. 

From  this  point  of  view  we  may  discern  the  foundations  on  whic^j  a  real 
grammar  is  to  be  constmcted,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  further  progression  by 
which,  through  this  means,  we  are  to  arrive  at  the  last  purpose  of  instmction, 
the  rendering  intelligent  of  ideas. 

Here,  also,  I  prepare  the  children  for  the  first  steps  by  very  simple  but  still 
psychological  instmction  in  speaking ;  and,  without  a  word  of  any  form  or  rule^ 
I  cause  the  mother  first  to  repeat  to  the  child,  as  mere  exercises  in  speaking, 
sentences,  which  are  to  be  repeated  after  her,  almost  as  much  on  account  of  the 
training  of  the  organs  of  speech,  as  of  the  sentences  themselves.  The  two  ob- 
jects, practice  in  speaking  and  the  learning  of  words  as  language,  must  be 
kept  apart  firom  each  other;  and  the  former  must  also  be  attended  to  by  itself 
by  proper  exercises.  In  the  exercises  for  both  purposes  at  once,  then,  the 
mother  repeats  to  the  diild  the  following  sentences: — 
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The  father  is  kind. 

The  butterfly  has  varioasly-oolored  wings. 

Cattle  eat  grass. 

The  pine  is  straight-stemmed.* 

When  the  child  has  pronounced  theae  ao  often  that  it  ia  eaaj  for  him,  the 
mother  inquires,  "Who  is  good?  What  has  yarioua-ooknned  wings?"  And 
again,  "What  is  the  &therr  What  has  the  butterfly?"  And  ao  on,  as 
follows : — 

Whoisi    What  are? 
Carnivorous  beasts  eat  flesh. 
Deer  are  light-footed. 
Boots  are  spread  out. 

Who  has  I    What  has  I 

The  lion  hath  strength. 

Man  has  reason. 

The  hound  has  a  keen  scent. 

The  elephant  has  a  trunk,  <Scc.,  ^^ 

Thus  I  proceed,  through  the  whole  extent  of  the  dedensioiis  and  conjuga- 
tions, to  unite  the  first  and  second  steps  of  these  exerciaea ;  going  alao^  in  par- 
ticular, into  the  use  of  the  verbs,  after  a  mode  of  which  I  give  the  following 

examples : — 

SitnpU  CkmnecUan, 

Regard — the  teacher's  words. 
Breathe — through  the  lungs. 
Bend — a  tree. 
Tie — a  sheaf,  the  stockings,  && 

After  this  comes  the  second  species  of  exercise,  in  verba  in  compoeiUon ;  m, 

Begard.  I  regard  {achte)  the  teacher's  words,  mv  dntj,  my  estate.  I  nmuA 
one  person  more  than  another ;  I  judge  {eraehu)  wnether  a  thing  ia  fio  or  o£i^ 
wise ;  I  take  an  important  matter  mto  consideration  {odaeAt  /)I  watch  over  (hetH 
haehte)  a  man  whom  I  do  not  trust,  an  affair  which  I  am  desirooa  of  arranging 
and  my  duty ;  a  good  man  honors  {kodkaehUt)  virtue,  and  despisea  (vJraSuS] 
vice. 

80  far  as  a  man  regards  any  thing,  he  is  attentive  {achtscun)  to  it ;  ao  iar  as  ha 
does  not  regard  it,  he  is  inattentive  {unachttam.) 

I  regard  myself  more  than  every  thing  else ;  and  care  more  for  (ackien  auf) 
myself  than  every  thing  else. 

Then  I  proceed  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  these  exerdsea  by  additiona  gndn- 
ally  more  extensive,  and  thus  progressively  more  variously  developed  and  more 
definite ;  as,  for  instance : — 

I  shall. 

I  shall  gain. 

I  shall  gain  my  health  by  no  other  means. 

I  shall  gain  my  health,  after  all  that  I  have  suffered,  by  no  other  meana. 

I  shall  guin  my  health,  after  all  that  I  have  suffered  in  my  iUneaa,  by  no  other 
means« 

I  shall  gain  my  health,  after  all  that  I  have  suffered  in  my  aickneaa,  by  no 
other  means  than  by  temperance,  &c.,  Ao, 

All  these  sentences  are  then  each  to  be  carried  through  the  whole  tenaa- 
conjugation;  as, 

I  shall  g[ain. 

Thou  wilt  gain,  <&c. 

I  shall  ^in  my  hedth. 

Thou  wilt  gain  thy  health,  Ao, 

The  same  may  then  be  carried  through  the  different  tenses. 

Care  is  taken  to  select,  for  these  sentences,  so  firmly  to  be  fixed  in  the  diild^ 


*  Id  the  Oerman,  all  these  sentences  are  constmcted  precisely  like  the  first ;  and  an  •§ 
rimple.— TVcmt. 
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mind,  such  as  shall  be  particularly  instructiye,  eleyating,  and  suitable  to  his 
condition. 

With  them  I  join  examples  of  description  of  material  objects,  in  order  to  ex- 
ercise and  strengthen  in  the  children  the  powers  which  these  exercises  deyelop 
in  them.    For  instance : — 

A  bell  is  a  bowl  or  vesBcl,  open  below,  wide,  thick,  round,  nsaall^  hanging 
free,  crowing  smdlef  fVom  below  up,  egg-shaped  at  the  top,  and  havmg  in  the 
middle  of  it  a  perpendicular  bar,  hanging  loose,  which,  upon  a  violent  motion  of 
the  bell,  strikes  it  from  below  on  both  sides,  and  thus  occasions  the  sound  which 
we  hear  from  it. 

Go.    To  move  forward  step  by  step. 

Stand.    To  rest  on  the  le^  with  the  body  upright. 

Lie.    To  rest  upon  any  thmg  with  the  body  norizontal,  &o.,  &o. 

I  would  gladly  leave  these  exercises  in  language,  at  my  death,  as  a  legacy  to 
my  pupils,  making  them,  by  means  of  brief  observations  annexed  to  the  more 
important  verbs,  a  vehicle  for  conveying  to  their  minds  the  same  impressions 
which  have  been  made  upon  my  own,  by  the  experiences  of  my  life  on  the  sub- 
jects of  their  significance.  Thus  I  would  make  these  exercises  in  words  a 
means  of  imparting  truth,  correct  views,  and  pure  feelings  on  all  the  doings  and 
failings  of  men.    For  example : — 

Breathe,  (athmen,)  Thy  life  depends  upon  a  breath.  Man  I  when  thou  snort- 
est  like  a  tynmt,  and  inspirest  the  pure  air  of  the  earth  like  poison  into  thy 
lungs,  what  doest  thou  but  to  hasten  to  become  breathless,  and  so  free  humanity, 
weary  of  thy  snorting,  from  thy  presence. 

But  I  must  leave  this  part  of  the  subject 

I  have  dwelt  at  length  upon  language  as  a  means  of  the  gradual  clearing  up 
of  our  ideas.  But  it  is  the  most  important  means  for  that  purpose.  My  meth- 
od of  instruction  is  distinguished  especiaUy  in  this,  that  it  makes  more  use  of 
language,  as  a  means  of  lifting  the  child  from  obscure  intuitions  to  intelligent 
ideas,  than  has  heretofore  been  the  case;  and  also  in  this,  that  it  excludes 
from  the  first  elementary  instruction  all  combinations  of  words  which  presup- 
pose an  actual  knowledge  of  language.  Any  one  who  admits  how  nature  leads 
to  intelligent  comprehension  of  all  things  by  a  clear  comprehension  of  single 
things,  will  admit  also  that  single  words  must  be  clearly  understood  by  the 
child  before  he  can  intelligently  comprehend  them  in  connection ;  and  any  one 
who  admits  this,  rejects  at  once  all  the  received  elementary  books  of  instruc- 
tion ;  for  they  all  presuppose  an  acquaintance  with  language  in  the  child  before 
they  communicate  it  to  him.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  even  the  best  school- 
book  of  the  last  century  forgot  that  the  child  must  learn  to  talk  before  he  can 
be  talked  with.  This  omission  is  remarkable,  but  it  is  true ;  and  since  I  ob- 
served it,  I  have  wondered  no  longer  that  we  can  develop  children  into  other 
men  than  were  trained  by  those  who  had  so  far  forgotten  both  the  piety  and 
the  wisdom  of  antiquity.  Language  is  an  art — an  immeasurable  art ;  or,  rather, 
the  compendium  of  all  the  arts  which  our  race  has  acquired.  It  is  in  a  peculiar 
sense  the  reflection  of  all  the  impressions  which  the  whole  extent  of  nature  has 
made  upon  our  race.  As  such  I  use  it,  and  seek,  by  moans  of  its  spoken 
sounds,  to  produce  in  the  children  the  same  impressions  which  have  occasioned 
the  production  of  the  sounds  by  mankind.  The  gift  of  speech  is  a  great  one. 
It  gives  the  child,  m  a  moment,  what  it  has  taken  nature  thousands  of  years  to 
give  mankind.  It  is  said  of  the  poor  beast,  What  would  he  be  if  he  knew  his 
strength?  And  I  say  of  man.  What  would  ho  be  if  he  knew  his  strength- 
through  lang^ge? 
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It  is  a  great  defect  in  the  very  heart  of  human  education,  that  we  have  been 
80  forgetful  of  what  was  proper,  as  not  only  to  do  nothing  toward  teaching 
the  lower  classes  to  speak,  but  as  to  haye  pennitted  the  speechlees  to  leam  by 
rote  isolated  abstract  terms. 

In  truth,  the  Indians  oould  not  do  more  in  order  to  keep  their  lower  clasBes 
eternally  in  stupidity,  and  in  the  lowest  ranks  of  humanity. 

Let  these  facts  be  denied  by  any  one  who  dares.  I  appeal  to  all  clergymen, 
all  authorities,  all  men  who  live  among  the  people,  who,  in  the  midst  of  their 
so  great  carelessness,  are  subjected  to  such  a  distorted  and  miataken  noodel  of 
fatherly  care.  Let  any  one  who  has  lived  among  snch  a  people  stand  forward, 
and  testify  whether  he  has  not  experienced  how  difficult  it  is  to  get  any  idea 
into  the  heads  of  the  poor  creatures.  But  all  are  agreed  on  the  point.  "  Yes, 
yes,"  say  the  clergy ;  "  "When  they  come  to  us  they  do  not  understand  one 
word  of  our  instructions."  "  Yes,  yes,"  say  the  ju(^^;  "  However  right  they 
are,  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  make  any  one  understand  the  justice  of  their 
cause."  The  lady  says,  pitifully  and  proudly,  they  are  scarcely  a  step  in  advance 
of  beasts;  they  can  not  be  trained  to  any  service.  Fools,  who  can  not  count 
five,  look  upon  them  as  more  foolish  than  themselves,  the  fools ;  and  villains  of 
all  sorts  cry  out,  each  with  the  gesture  natural  to  him,  "  Well  for  us  that  it  is 
BO  I    If  it  were  otherwise,  we  could  no  longer  buy  so  cheaply,  nor  sell  so  dearly." 

Nearly  the  same  is  the  speech  of  all  the  boxes  of  the  great  European  Chris- 
tian comic  theater,  regarding  the  pit :  and  they  can  not  speak  otherwise  of  it ; 
for  they  have  been  for  a  century  making  the  pit  more  mindless  than  any  Asiatic 
or  heathen  one  would  be.    I  repeat  my  position  once  more : — The  Christian 
people  of  our  portion  of  the  world  is  sunken  to  this  depth,  because,  for  more 
than  a  century,  in  its  lower  schools,  a  power  over  the  human  mind  has  been  ac- 
corded to  empty  words,  which  not  only  in  itself  destroyed  the  power  of  atten- 
tion to  the  impressions  of  nature,  but  destroyed  the  very  susceptibility  itself  of 
men  to  them.    I  say,  once  more,  that  while  this  has  been  done,  and  has  made 
of  our  European  Christian  people  the  most  wordy,  rattle-box  people  on  the  &ce 
of  the  earth,  (hey  Tiave  not  been  taught  to  apeak.    This  being  the  case,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  the  Christianity  of  this  century  and  this  part  of  the  world  has  its 
present  prospects;  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  wonder  that,  considering  all  the 
bungling  methods  which  have  been  proved  upon  it  in  our  wordy  and  rattle-box 
schools,  it  has  retained  so  much  of  its  native  force  as  can  still  be  recognized 
every  where  in  the  hearts  of  the  people.    But,  God  be  praised  I  the  folly  of  all 
these  apish  methods  will  always  find  an  end,  an  antagonist  in  human  nature 
itself;  and  will  cease  to  injure  our  race,  when  it  has  reached  the  highest  point 
of  its  apishncss  which  can  be  endured.    Folly  and  error,  in  whatever  garb,  con- 
tain the  seeds  of  their  own  transitoriness  and  destruction ;  truth  alone,  in  every 
form,  contains  within  itself  the  seeds  of  eternal  life. 

The  second  elementary  means,  fh^m  which  all  human  knowledge,  and  conse- 
quently the  existence  of  all  means  of  instruction,  proceeds  and  must  proceed,  is 

FOBIL 

Instruction  in  form  must  precede  the  consdons  intuition  of  things  having 
form ;  whose  representation,  for  purposes  of  instruction,  must  be  deduced  in 
part  from  the  nature  of  the  means  of  intuition,  and  in  part  firom  the  purpose  <^ 
instruction  itself. 

The  whole  sum  of  our  knowledge  comea^ 
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1.  Through  the  impressiooB  derived  from  all  things  around  us,  when  brought 
into  relation  with  our  fiye  senses.  This  mode  of  intuition  is  without  rule,  con- 
lusedf  and  its  progress  is  very  confused  and  tedious. 

2.  Through  whatever  is  brought  before  our  senses  by  $he  intervention  of 
methodic  guidance,  so  &r  as  this  depends  upon  our  parents  and  teachers.  This 
mode  of  intuition  naturally  corresponds  to  the  intelligence  and  activity  of  our 
parents  and  teachers,  in  respect  to  comprehensiveness  and  connection ;  and  is 
of  a  more  or  less  oorreot  psychological  character;  and,  according  to  the  same 
rule,  it  pursues  a  course  more  or  less  rapid,  and  leading  with  more  or  less  speed 
and  certainty  toward  the  purpose  of  instruction,  the  attainment  of  intelligent 
ideas. 

3.  Through  our  own  determination  to  attain  to  knowledge,  and  to  obtain  intui- 
tions by  our  independent  striving  alter  the  various  means  of  them.  Knowl- 
edge thus  attained  possesses  a  positive  and  proper  value;  and,  by  giving  to  the 
results  of  our  intuitions  a  free  existence  within  ourselves,  brings  us  nearer  to 
the  attainment  of  a  moral  influence  upon  our  own  education. 

4.  Through  the  results  of  effort  and  labor  in  our  callings,  and  all  activity 
which  has  not  mere  intuition  as  its  object  This  department  of  knowledge  con- 
nects our  intuitions  with  our  situations  and  relations ;  brings  the  results  of  those 
intuitions  into  agreement  with  our  duty  and  with  virtue ;  and,  both  by  the  con- 
straiuiug  force  of  its  progress  and  by  our  purposelessness  as  to  its  results,  a 
most  important  influence  upon  the  correctness,  completeness,  and  harmony  of 
our  views,  as  related  to  the  attainment  of  our  purpose,  inteUigent  ideas. 

5.  Through  a  means  analogous  to  our  intuitional  knowledge ;  inasmuch  as  it 
instructs  us  in  the  properties  of  things  not  pertaining  properly  to  our  intuitions, 
but  in  which  we  perceive  a  similarity  to  things  which  we  know  by  our  intui- 
tions. This  mode  of  intuition  enables  us  to  make  our  progress  in  knowl- 
edge, which,  as  a  result  of  actual  intuition,  is  only  the  work  of  the  five  senses, 
the  work  of  our  minds  and  of  all  their  powers;  so  that  thus  we  enjoy  as  many 
kinds  of  intuition  as  we  have  powers  of  mind.  But  the  term  iiftuition,  in  tliis 
latter  sense,  has  a  more  extended  meaning  than  in  the  common  usage  of  lan- 
guage ;  and  includes  the  whole  range  of  feelings  which  are  by  nature  insepa- 
rable fVom  my  mind. 

It  is  important  to  be  acquainted  with  the  distinction  between  these  two  kinds 
of  intuitions ;  in  order  to  be  able  to  comprehend  the  rules  which  apply  to  each 
of  them. 

With  this  purpose,  I  return  to  the  course  of  my  discussion. 

From  the  consciousness  of  intuition  of  things  havmg  form,  comes  the  art  of 
g^motry.  This  however  depends  upon  a  power  of  intuition  which  it  is 
important  to  distinguish  from  the  primary  means  of  knowledge,  as  well  as  from 
the  mere  simple  intuition  of  thhigs.  From  this  power  of  intuition  are  devel- 
oped all  the  departments  of  geometry  and  those  deduced  from  them.  But 
this  very  Acuity  of  intuition  leads  us,  by  the  comparison  of  different  objects,  be- 
yond the  rules  of  surveying,  to  a  freer  imitation  of  the  relations  between  those 
objects — to  drawing;  and,  lastly,  we  make  use  of  the  art  of  drawing  in 
writing. 

GEOMETRY. 

This  presupposes  an  intuitional  ABC;  that  is,  the  power  of  simplifying  and 
defining  the  rules  of  geometry  by  the  accurate  distinction  of  all  the  dissimilari- 
ties which  come  before  the  intuition,  j  ^ 
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I  will  draw  attention  again  to  the  empirical  suoceesion  which  led  me  to  mj 
Tiews  on  this  subject,  and  will  give  for  this  purpose  an  extract  fix>m  mj  Report 

In  this  I  say,  "  Having  granted  the  principle  that  intuition  is  the  basis  of  all 
knowledge,  it  follows  irresistiblj  that  correct  intuition  is  the  proper  basis  of  the 
most  correct  opinions. 

"  But  with  reference  to  the  method  of  education,  thoroogh  oorrectneae  of  in- 
tuition is  evidently  a  result  of  measuring  the  subject  to  be  judged  ol)  or  else  of 
a  faculty  of  perceiving  relations,  so  far  developed  as  to  make  such  measuring 
superfluous.  Thus  a  readiness  at  measuring  correct!/  has,  in  education,  an  im- 
mediate  relation  to  the  necessity  of  intuition.  Drawing  is  a  linear  definition  of 
forms,  whose  shape  and  contents  are  correctly  and  fully  defined  by  means  of  a 
developed  power  of  measuring. 

"  The  principle  that  practice  and  readiness  in  measuring  ahoold  precede  prac- 
tice in  drawing,  or  at  least  must  keep  pace  with  it,  is  as  obTioua  as  it  is  unused. 
But  the  process  of  our  methods  of  education  is,  to  begin  with  inoorrect  seeing; 
to  build  awry,  then  to  pull  down,  and  so  on  ten  times  over,  until  after  a  long 
time  the  sense  of  relations  becomes  developed,  and  then  at  last  we  come  to 
what  wo  should  have  beg^n  with — to  measuring.  Such  is  the  proceeding  of 
our  methods,  and  yet  we  are  so  many  thousands  of  years  older  than  the  Egyp- 
tians and  Etruscans,  whose  drawings  all  depend  upon  a  trained  power  of  meas- 
uring, or  in  fact  were  at  bottom  nothing  than  measurings. 

"  And  now  the  question  comes  up,  By  what  means  is  the  chOd  to  be  trained 
to  this  basis  of  all  art,  the  right  meaning  of  objects  which  oome  before  his  eyes? 
Evidently  by  a  succession  including  the  whole  of  all  possible  intuitions ;  and 
by  an  analysis  of  the  square,  according  to  simple,  certain,  and  definite  rulea 

"  Young  artists,  in  the  absence  of  such  elementary  exercises,  find  the  means^ 
by  long  practice  in  their  art,  of  acquiring  greater  or  less  facihtj  in  so  placing 
any  object  before  their  eyes  and  imitating  it  as  it  is  in  nature.     And  it  can  not 
be  denied  that  many  of  them,  by  painful  and  long-continued  efibrta,  have,  fiom 
the  most  confused  intuitions,  attained  to  a  sense  of  relations  so  far  advanced 
that  the  measuring  of  objects  is  superfluous  to  them.    But  then  each  individual 
had  a  difiercnt  system ;  none  of  them  had  any  nomendature,  for  none  of  them 
had  any  distinct  conscious  comprehension  of  the  system ;  and,  accordingly,  they 
could  not  properly  communicate  it  to  their  scholars.    The  latter  were  thus  in 
the  same  condition  in  which  their  teachers  had  been,  and  were  obliged  to  attain 
the  same  result— correct  sense  of  relations — ^with  the  extremest  exertion  and 
by  long  practice,  and  with  their  own  means,  or  rather  with  no  means  at  alL 
Thus  art  remained  m  the  possession  of  a  few  fortunate  individuals,  who  had 
time  and  leisure  to  travel  by  such  an  incommodious  road  to  the  requisite  attain* 
ment    Art  could  not  be  considered  as  concerning  all  men,  nor  could  instruc- 
tion in  it  be  demanded  as  a  universal  right,  although  it  is  such.     At  least,  this 
can  not  be  denied  by  any  one  who  admits  that  it  is  the  right  of  living  men,  in 
an  enlightened  state,  to  be  able  to  learn  reading  and  writing;  for  the  tenden- 
cies to  draw,  and  the  capacity  for  measuring,  develop  naturally  and  finely  in 
the  child ;  while  the  painstaking  efibrts  which  must  be  made  in  order  to  bri^g 
him  to  spell  and  read,  must  be  applied  either  with  great  skill  or  with  harshness 
and  violence,  if  they  are  not  to  injure  him  more  than  reading  is  worth  to  him. 
And  drawing,  if  it  is  to  promote  the  aim  of  instruction,  the  attainment  of  intel- 
ligent ideas,  is  necessarily  connected  with  the  measuring  of  forms.     The  child 
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before  whom  an  object  is  placed  to  be  drawn  before  he  can  represent  to  him- 
self its  proportions  in  their  whole  form,  and  express  himself  upon  it,  can  ney^r 
make  the  art,  as  it  should  be,  an  actual  means  of  proceeding  from  obscure  intui- 
tions  to  intelligent  ideas;  nor  procure  from  it  the  actual  substantial  advantage, 
throughout  his  whole  education  and  in  harmony  with  the  great  purpose  of  it, 
which  it  ought  to  and  can  afford  him." 

In  order  to  establish  the  art  of  drawing  upon  this  basis,  it  must  be  subordin- 
ated to  that  of  geometry ;  and  the  subdivisions  into  angles  and  curves  which 
proceed  from  the  rudimental  form  of  the  square,  as  well  as  the  divisions  of 
curves  by  straight  lines,  must  be  arranged  into  regularly  classified  geometrical 
forms.  This  has  been  done ;  and  I  believe  that  I  have  arranged  a  series  of  geo- 
metrical forms,  whose  use  will  as  much  facilitate  the  child's  acquisition  of  geom- 
etry, and  his  acquaintance  with  the  proportions  of  all  forms,  as  does  the  alpha- 
bet of  sounds  his  studies  in  language. 

This  intuitional  alphabet*  is  a  symmetrical  subdivision  of  an  equilateral  square 
into  fixed  geometrical  forms,  and  evidently  requires  a  knowledge  of  the  origin 
of  the  square;  that  is,  of  horizontal  and  perpendicular  lines. 

The  subdivision  of  the  square  by  right  lines  produces  means  of  determining 
and  measuring  angles,  circles,  and  all  curves. 

This  is  brought  before  the  child  in  the  following  manner: — 

The  qualities  of  the  right  line  are  first  explained  to  him  by  itself  alone,  and 
drawn  in  various  arbitrary  directions;  until  a  variety  of  exercises  has  given 
him  a  dear  apprehension  of  it,  without  reference  to  any  ulterior  application. 
He  is  next  made  acquainted  with  right  lines,  as  horizontal,  perpendicular,  and 
oblique,  and  to  distinguish  them  as  inclining  or  extending  toward  the  right  or 
left ;  then  with  various  parallel  lines  and  their  names,  as  horizontal,  perpen- 
dicular, and  inclined  parallels;  then  with  the  names  of  the  different  varieties 
of  angles  formed  by  the  intersection  of  these  lines,  so  that  he  can  distinguish 
them  as  right,  acute,  and  obtuse  angle&  He  is  then  made  acquainted  with  the 
primitive  of  all  geometrical  forms,  the  equilateral  triangle,  which  is  formed  by 
the  junction  of  two  angles,  and  with  its  divisions  mto  halves,  fourths,  sixths^ 
Ac. ;  and  then  with  the  circle  and  its  variationfl^  and  to  recognize  and  name 
them  and  their  forms. 

AU  these  definitions  are  to  be  done  merely  by  the  power  of  the  eye;  and  the 
names  of  the  geometrical  forms  are,  in  this  part  of  the  studies,  merely  square; 
horizontal  and  perpendicular  quadrilateral,  or  rectangle;  circle,  semicircle, 
quarter-circle ;  first-oval,  half-oval,  and  quarter-oval ;  second,  third,  ftc,  oval ; 
and  thus  he  must  be  introduced  to  the  use  of  these  forms  as  means  of  geomet- 
rical study;  and  must  learn  the  nature  of  the  relations  by  which  they  are 
generated. 

*  I  should  here  obserre  that  the  alphabet  of  intuition  if  the  indiaperaabla  and  onlj  traa 
meana  of  inatruction  in  judfinf  correctly  of  the  forma  of  all  things.  Yet  it  baa  hitherto 
been  entirely  neglected,  until  It  ia  entirely  unknown.  For  inatruction  In  number  and  speech, 
on  the  contrary,  there  are  a  hundred  such  meana.  But  thia  want  of  meana  of  instruction  in 
form  is  not  merely  a  simple  defect  in  the  syitem  of  education  {o  human  knowledge— It  ia 
alao  a  breach  in  the  necessary  ibundationa  of  all  knowledge.  It  is  a  defect  of  knowledge 
upon  a  point  to  which  knowledge  of  number  and  speech  must  be  subordinated.  My  alpha* 
bet  of  intuition  will  supply  this  serious  defect  in  instruction,  and  assure  the  basts  upon  which 
all  other  meana  of  instruction  must  be  founded.  I  beg  such  Oermana  aa  may  be  inclined  to 
form  an  opinion  on  the  sal)jeet,  to  consider  this  position  sa  the  basis  of  my  method ;  upon 
whose  eorraetaaM  or  lneorreetne«  depends  the  value  or  worthlessness  of  all  my  researchesL 
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The  first  means  of  reaching  theoe  reeolts  is — 
•  1.  The  endeavor  to  teach  the  child  to  recognize  and  name  the  relations  of 
these  geometrical  forms. 

2.  To  enable  him  to  know  and  make  nse  of  them  independentlj'. 
Preparation  for  this  purpose  has  already  been  made  in  the  ^"Book  far  JkOh 

ere ; "  and  various  objects  set  before  him — triangular,  round,  oral,  wide,  long, 
and  narrow.  After  this,  various  detached  portions  of  the  alphabet  of  intuition 
are  set  before  him,  as  a  quadrilateral  in  quarters,  eighths,  sixths,  Ac^  and  cir- 
cles, and  half  and  quarterKrircles,  ovals,  and  half  and  qnarter-ovals ;  thus  furn- 
ishing him  in  advance  with  an  obscure  consciousness  of  the  dear  conception 
whicli  lie  must  acquire  under  the  instruction  of  the  method,  and  the  subsequent 
application  of  these  forms.  He  is  also  prepared  for  this  conception  and  appli- 
cation in  the  "  Book  for  Moihers,^^  in  which  are  given,  on  one  band,  the  rudi- 
ments of  a  definite  nomenclature  for  these  forms,  and,  on  the  other,  the  com- 
mencement of  arithmetic,  which  presupposes  geometry. 

Tlio  study  of  the  alphabet  of  intuition  will  lead  toward  the  same  end ;  for  in 
that  alphabet  Fpeoch  and  number,  the  means  before  nsed  for  attaining  an  ob- 
scure eonsciousnc!^,  are  made  more  deariy  applicable  to  the  definite  aim  of 
geometf}',  and  thus  the  pupil  will  gain  a  more  assured  power  of  expressing  him- 
self detinitely  as  to  the  number  and  proportion  of  all  forms. 

3.  Tlie  third  means  of  attaining  this  purpose  is  the  copying-  of  forms  them- 
selves ;  by  means  of  which  the  children,  using  at  the  same  time  the  two  other 
meanfl  above-mentioned,  will  generally  gain  not  only  intelligent  ideas  as  to  each 
form,  but  the  power  of  lajring  off  each  form  with  certainty.  In  order  to  gain 
the  first  of  tlioee  steps,  the  relations  of  the  forms  known  to  them  in  the  firsl 
course  as  horizontal  and  perpendicular  quadrilaterals,  are  now  to  be  brought  out 
by  teaching  them  that  "  Horizontal  quadrilateral,  two  are  twice  as  long  as  wide  • 
perpendicular  quadrilateral,  two  are  twice  as  high  as  wide,"  &c. ;  going  through 
an  the  parts  of  the  figrure  also.  In  this  exercise,  also,  on  account  of  the  various 
directions  of  the  inclined  lines  of  some  quadrilaterals,  it  must  be  shown  that,  of 
the  horizontal  ones,  some  are  once  and  a  half  times  as  high  as  wide^  Ac,  until 
the  description  is  easy.  In  like  manner  are  to  be  studied  the  various  directions 
of  inclined  lines,  and  of  acute  and  obtuse  angles,  as  well  as  the  various  subdi- 
visions of  the  circle,  and  the  ovals  and  their  parts,  arising  from  the  subdivisiona 
of  the  square. 

By  the  recognition  of  these  definite  forms,  the  geometrical  faculty  develops 
fVom  an  uncertain  natural  fiiculty  of  intuition  to  an  artistic  power  according  to 
definite  rules ;  from  which  comes  that  power  of  judging  correctly  of  the  rela- 
tions of  all  forms,  which  I  call  the  power  of  intuition.  This  is  a  new  power; 
which  must  precede  the  former  usual  and  recognized  views  of  the  artistic  culti- 
vation of  our  powers,  as  their  common  and  actual  basis. 

By  means  of  it,  every  child  arrives,  in  the  simplest  manner,  at  the  power  of 
rightly  judging  of  every  object  in  nature  according  to  its  inner  relations,  and  its 
relations  to  other  objeqjs ;  and  of  expressing  himself  with  distinctness  relatively 
to  it  By  this  method  of  proceeding  he  becomes  able,  when  he  sees  any  figure, 
to  define  it  accurately,  not  only  as  to  the  proportion  between  hight  and  breadth, 
but  as  to  the  relations  of  every  variation  of  its  form  from  the  equilateral  tri- 
anj^le,  in  cur\'es  and  crooked  outlines;  and  to  apply  to  all  these  the  names  by 
.which  tliese  variutii  ns  should  be  designated  in  the  alphabet  of  intuition.     The 
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means  of  attaining  this  power  are  within  geometry  itself  and  are  to  be  devel- 
oped still  further  bj  drawing,  especially  by  linear  drawing ;  and  carried  to  such 
a  point,  that  his  power  of  definitely  measuring  objects,  with  such  a  degree  of 
skill  and  accuracy,  that  after  completing  his  course  of  elementary  exercises  he 
will  no  longer  need,  even  in  the  case  of  the  most  complicated  objects,  to  pro- 
ceed by  actual  geometrical  rules,  but  can  without  assistance  correctly  determine 
the  relations  of  all  their  parts  amongst  each  other,  and  express  himself  distinctly 
respecting  them. 

Even  children  of  inferior  capacity  attain  to  indescribably  great  results  by  the 
development  of  this  power.  This  assertion  is  no  dream.  I  have  taught  cliil- 
dren  on  these  principles ;  and  my  theory  on  this  subject  is  nothing  except  a  re- 
sult of  my  experience  upon  it  Let  any  one  come  and  see  the  children.  They 
are  still  at  the  beginning  of  the  course,  but  their  beginning  has  carried  them  so. 
far  that  it  must  be  a  very  extraordinary  kind  of  man  who  can  stand  by  and  not 
quickly  be  convinced ;  and  still  their  progress  is  by  no  means  extraordinary. 

DRAWING 

Is  the  ability  to  represent  to  one^s  self)  in  similar  lines,  the  outlines  of  any 
object  and  what  is  contained  within  them,  by  means  of  merely  looking  at  the 
object,  and  thus  to  imitate  it  correctly. 

This  art  is  facilitated  out  of  all  measure  by  the  new  method,  since  it  is, 
throughout,  an  easy  application  of  forms  whioh  have  not  only  been  brought  be- 
fore the  intuition  of  the  child,  but  by  practice  in  imitating  which  he  has  ac- 
quired actual  geometrical  ability. 

The  mode  pursued  is  as  follows : — ^As  soon  as  the  clilld  can  correctly  and 
readily  draw  the  straight  horizontal  lines  with  which  the  alphabet  of  intuition 
begins,  there  are  sought  for  him,  out  of  the  chaos  of  intuitions,  figures  whose 
outline  requires  nothing  but  the  application  of  the  horizontal  lines  which  are 
already  easy  to  him,  or  at  most  only  a  not  noticeable  departure  from  them. 

Then  we  proceed  to  the  perpendicular  line,  and  then  to  the  right-angled  trian- 
gle, tc. ;  and,  in  proportion  as  the  child  is  more  assured  in  the  simple  application  of 
these  forms,  we  gradually  pass  from  them  to  the  application  of  them.  The  rf^sults 
of  the  application  of  this  rule,  entirely  coincident  with  the  essence  of  physico- 
mechanical  laws,  are  no  less  in  drawing  than  are  those  of  the  use  of  the  alpha^ 
bet  of  intuition  upon  the  geometrical  powers  of  the  child.  In  this  course  they 
become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  first  elements  of  drawing  before  going 
further ;  and  accordingly,  even  in  the  first  stages  of  their  progress,  there  is  de- 
veloped in  thera  a  perception  of  what  the  consequences  of  the  thorough  maa- 
tery  of  the  whole  subject  will  be,  and  with  this  an  endeavor  after  perfection, 
and  a  perseverance  in  the  attainment  of  their  object,  sudi  as  the  foolishness 
and  disorderliness  of  the  usual  methods  would  never  produca  The  basis  of 
this  progress  is  not  merely  in  the  cultivation  of  the  hand ;  it  is  founded  upon 
the  innermost  powers  of  human  nature ;  and  practical  books  of  g^metrical 
forms  coming  in  succession  afterward,  enable  the  children,  pursuing  this  course 
on  correct  psychological  principles,  and  under  the  proper  conditions  of  physico- 
mechanical  laws,  gradually  to  attain  the  desired  point,  namely,  that  the  fur- 
ther use  of  geometrical  lines  to  be  employed  by  the  eye  shall  gradually  become 
entirely  superfluous,  and  that,  of  the  means  of  attaining  their  art,  nothing  shall 
remain  but  the  art  itselC 
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WBITOrO. 

Nature  bereelf  subordinates  this  art  to  drawing,  and  to  all  the  means  by 
which  tho  latter  is  taught  to  the  child  and  carried  to  perfection ;  and,  accord- 
inglj,  is  actually  and  especially  subordinate  to  geometry. 

Writing  ought,  even  still  less  than  drawing,  to  be  begun  and  parsaed  without 
previous  training  in  linear  geometry;  not  only  because  it  is  itself  a  kind  of  lin- 
ear drawing,  and  does  not  allow  arbitrary  variations  from  the  fixed  lines  of  its 
forms,  but  more  particularly  because,  if  fiunhty  is  acquired  in  it  before  drawing; 
it  must  necessarily  injure  tho  hand  for  the  latter,  by  confirming  it  in  particular 
forms  before  it  has  been  sufficiently  trained  to  a  universal  capacitj  for  all  forma, 
such  as  drawing  requires.  It  is  another  reason  why  drawing  ahould  precede 
writing,  that  it  beyond  measure  facilitates  the  proper  formation  of  the  letters  by 
the  child,  thus  saving  him  a  great  loss  of  time  spent  in  weaning  himself  from 
wrong  forms  which  he  has  been  acquiring  for  years  together.  This,  again,  is 
of  advantage  to  him  during  his  whole  course,  in  that,  even  in  the  first  begin- 
nings of  study,  he  becomes  conscious  of  the  power  to  be  acquired  bj  the  mas- 
tery of  it ;  so  that,  even  in  the  first  part  of  his  studies  in  writing,  he  becomes 
resolved  not  to  leave  any  thing  incomplete  or  imperfect,  in  his  rudimentary 
acquirements. 

Writing,  like  drawing,  must  be  first  commenced  on  the  slate,  with  a  pencil ; 
children  being  competent  to  make  a  perfect  letter  on  the  slate,  at  an  age 
when  it  would  be  infinitely  difficult  to  teach  them  how  to  g^de  the  pen. 

This  use  of  the  slate-pencil  before  the  pen  is  to  be  recommended,  both  in 
writing  and  drawing,  for  the  additional  reason  that  it  admits  of  the  easj  recti- 
fioation  of  errors ;  while,  by  the  remaining  on  the  paper  of  a  fiiultj  letter,  a 
worse  one  is  always  made  next 

And  I  shall  cite,  as  a  material  advantage  of  this  method,  that  the  child  wiU 
wash  from  the  slate  even  perfectly  good  work ;  an  advantage  incredible  to  all 
who  do  not  know  the  importance  of  educating  children  without  presumption, 
and  so  as  to  prevent  them  from  vanity  in  attaching  value  to  the  work  of  their 
hands. 

1  divide  the  study  of  writing  into  two  epochs : — 

1.  That  in  which  the  child  is  to  become  familiar  with  the  forms  of  letters  and 
their  connection,  independently  of  the  use  of  the  pen ;  and 

2.  That  in  which  his  hand  is  to  be  trained  to  the  use  of  the  pen,  the  proper 
instrument  for  writing. 

During  tho  first  of  these  epochs  I  place  the  letters  before  the  child,  in  strictly 
correct  forms ;  and  have  caused  a  copy-book  to  be  engraved,  bj  means  of  which 
the  child,  if  he  has  the  advantages  consequent  upon  pursuing  my  whole  meth- 
od, can  acquire  facility  in  writing  almost  by  himself  without  assistance. 

The  characteristics  of  this  writing-book  are : — 

1.  It  dwells  sufficiently  long  upon  the  rudimentary  and  fundamental  fcMins  of 
the  letters. 

2  It  proceeds  gradually,  only  fit>m  the  simple  forms  of  the  letters  to  the 
complex. 

3.  It  practices  tho  child  in  the  combination  of  several  letters,  beginning  from 
tho  moment  when  he  can  correctly  write  a  simple  one ;  and  goes  on,  step  by 
step  in  the  writing  of  such  words  as  contain  those  letters  only  which  he  is 
already  able  to  make  perfectly. 
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4.  Lastlj,  it  has  the  advantage  of  being  cut  up  into  single  lines ;  so  that  the 
line  to  be  written  upon  can  always  be  made  to  stand  immediately  under  the 
copy. 

In  the  second  epoch,  in  which  the  child  is  to  be  introduced  to  the  use  of  the 
pen,  the  proper  instrument  for  writing,  he  is  practiced  in  the  forms  of  the  let- 
ters and  in  their  combinations,  even  to  a  higher  degree  of  perfection ;  and  the 
teacher's  work  is  then  only  to  apply  this  perfected  skill  in  drawing  these  forms 
to  writing  proper,  by  the  use  of  the  pen. 

But  the  child  must  here  also  come  at  the  new  step  in  his  progress  with  those 
he  has  already  made.  His  first  copy  for  the  pen  is  precisely  like  his  copy  for 
the  pencil ;  and  he  must  commence  his  practice  with  the  pen  by  writing  the 
letters  as  large  as  he  drew  them,  and  only  gradually  becoming  accustomed  to 
imitating  the  smaller  usual  forms  of  writing. 

The  psychology  of  all  departments  of  education  requires  a  clear  distinction  to 
be  preserved  between  their  means ;  and  a  keen  discrimination  as  to  which  of 
them  the  child  can  and  should  be  made  to  practice  at  any  age.  As  in  all  de- 
partments, I  apply  this  principle  in  writing  also ;  and  by  a  steady  adlierence  to 
this  principle,  and  with  the  help  of  the  book  of  slate-pencil  copies  founded  on 
it,  whicli  has  been  prepared  for  children  of  four  and  five  years  of  age,  I  confi- 
dently assert  that  by  this  method  even  an  unskillful  schoolmaster,  or  a  very 
inexperienced  mother,  can  instruct  children,  up  to  a  certain  point,  in  both  plain 
and  ornamental  writing,  without  having  themselves  been  previously  able  to  do 
it  It  is,  in  this  particular,  as  every  where,  the  main  design  of  my  method  to 
make  home  instruction  again  possible  to  our  neglected  people ;  and  to  enable 
every  mother,  whose  heart  beats  for  her  child,  to  follow  my  elementary  exer- 
cises in  a  progressive  order,  quite  to  their  end ;  and  to  practice  them  through- 
out with  her  children.  To  do  this,  she  need  be  but  a  little  way  forward  of  the 
child  itselfl 

My  heart  is  lifted  up  by  the  blessed  wishes  that  spring  fh)m  this  idea.  But 
when  I  first  expressed  distantly  something  of  these  hopes,  I  was  answered,  from 
all  sides,  "  The  mothers  among  the  people  at  large  will  not  approve  of  it ;  "  and 
not  only  men  firom  the  common  people,  but  men  who  teach  tlie  common  peo- 
ple— who  teach  them  Christianity! — said  to  me,  scoffingly,  "You  may  search 
all  our  villages  up  and  down,  but  you  will  find  no  mother  who  will  do  what 
you  require  fi'om  her."  I  answered  them,  '*  Then  I  will,  by  the  use  of  these 
means  of  mine,  enable  heathen  mothers  fh)m  the  furthest  north  to  do  it ;  and, 
if  it  is  really  true  that  Christian  mothers  in  peaceful  Europe — that  Christian 
mothers  in  my  fatherland— can  not  be  carried  forward  as  &r  as  I  will  carry 
heathen  mothers  from  the  wild  north ; — ^then  I  wil^  X|A1  upon  these  gentlemen, 
who  are  to-day  thus  insulting  the  people  of  tliild^  Ihlfi^land,  whom  they  and 
their  fathers  have  hitherto  taught,  instructed,  siAll'lttiWlked ;  and,  if  they  dare 
wash  their  hands  of  the  blame,  and  say,  "  We  are  guitll^  of  this  inexpressible 
shame  of  the  people  in  peaceful  Europe,  we  are  gutless  of  this  unspeakable 
disgrace  of  the  best  natured,  most  teachable,  and  patient  of  all  the  European 
nations,  the  Swiss" — if  they  dare  say,  "We  and  our  fiithers  have  done 
what  it  was  our  duty  to  do,  m  order  to  remove  from  our  father-land  the  name- 
less unhappinoss  of  this  inhuman  condition  of  our  country  and  our  Cither-land, 
to  prevent  this  decay  of  the  first  foundations  of  morality  and  religion  in  our 
country  and  our  fiither-land  " — ^to  these  men,  who  dared  to  tell  me,  "  You  may 
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sonrch  the  land  up  and  down^  but  its  mothers  will  not  do  nor  desire  wliat  jou 
wirth,"  I  will  reply,  "Cry  out  to  these  unnatural  mothers  of  our  fatber-laod,  as 
did  CliriHt  to  Jerusalem,   'Mothers,  mothers,  how  often  have  we  wished  to 
gather  you  under  the  wings  of  wisdom,  humanity,  and  Chrifltianity,  as  a  hen 
gathers  her  chickens  under  her  wings,  and  ye  would  not  I ' "     If  tbey  dare  do 
this,  then  I  will  be  silent,  and  believe  their  assertion  and  their  experience,  in- 
stead of  believing  in  the  mothers  of  tlie  country,  and  in  the  hearts  which  God 
has  put  into  their  breasts.    But  if  they  dare  not,  I  will  not  believe  in  them,  but  in 
the  mothers,  and  in  the  hearts  which  God  has  put  in  their  breasts ;  and  will 
moreover  meet  the  miserable  statement  with  which  they  have  rejected  from 
thcinsclves  the  people  of  the  land,  like  the  production  of  an  evil  creation,  and 
prochiim  it  an  insult  to  the  people,  to  nature,  and  to  truth ;  and  will  go  my  way, 
like  a  wanderer  who  in  a  distant  forest  hears  a  wind  whose  blowing  be  does  not 
feel.    I  must  go  my  way,  for  the  sake  of  wliat  I  desire  to  speak.     I  have  all 
my  life  seen  all  manner  of  such  word-men,  hardened  in  systems  and  ideals,  with 
no  knowledge  or  respect  ibr  the  people;  and  the  appearance  of  those  who  to- 
day are,  as  I  have  shown,  insulting  the  people,  is  more  similar  to  theirs  than 
any  other  that  I  know.    Such  men  believe  themselves  to  be  upon  an  eminence, 
and  the  people  at  a  depth  &r  below  them ;  but  they  are  mistaken  on  both 
points,  and  Uke  wretched  apes,  by  the  arrogance  of  their  miserable  nature,  hin- 
dered and  made  incapal>le  of  right  judgment  on  the  real  value  of  actual  animal 
power,  or  that  of  real  human  endowments ;  thus  these  wretched  word-men  arc, 
even  by  the  loftiest  attainments  of  their  unnatural  course,  become  incapable  of 
observing  that  they  are  walking  on  stilts,  and  tliat  they  must  get  down  fh>m 
their  wretched  wooden  legs,  in  order  to  be  planted  as  firmly  as  common  people 
are,  upon  God's  earth.     I  am  forced  to  pity  them.    I  have  heard  many  of  these 
wretched  word-men  say,  with  such  a  mixture  of  nun-like  innocence  and  rabbin- 
ical wisdom,  "  What  can  be  better  for  the  people  than  the  Heidelberg  cate- 
chism and  the  psalter?  "  that  I  have  been  forced,  out  of  consideration  for  hu- 
manity, to  give  up  my  respect  for  even  the  foundation  of  this  error.     And  even 
if  I  would  excuse  the  error,  it  would  still  be  an  error,  and  will  be.     Men  are 
ever  Hke  themselves ;  and  book-learned  men,  and  their  pupils,  have  likewise 
been  so.     I  will  therefore  open  my  mouth  no  longer  against  the  verbiage  of 
their  human  sayings,  and  the  tinkling  bells  of  their  ceremoniousness,  and  the 
dehghtful  foolish  frame  of  mind  which  must  naturally  thence  arise ;  but  will 
only  say,  with  that  greatest  of  men,  who  ever  beneficially  advocated  the  cause 
of  truth,  the  people,  and  love,  against  the  errors  of  the  book-learned,  "  Lord, 
forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do." 

But  to  return :  The  stndj  ^  writing  seems  to  appear,  in  the  third  place,  as  an 
introduction  to  learning. t^iftpqfe  It  is,  indeed,  essentially,  nothing  but  a  pecu- 
liar and  special  applicat^iK^fttJbe  latter. 

As,  therefore,  writing,  lepoddored  as  a  study  of  form,  comes  according  to  mj 
method  into  connection  with  geometry  and  drawing,  and  thus  ei^joys  all  the  ad- 
vantages derivable  from  the  early  development  of  those  studies,  so,  as  a  special 
department  of  the  study  of  speech,  it  comes  into  connection  with  all  that  has 
been  done,  Qrom  the  cradle  upward,  by  the  method  for  the  development  of  that 
fiiculty,  and  enjoys  the  same  advantages  which  were  secured  and  established 
for  it,  firom  the  previous  training  of  it  by  the  "  Book  for  Mothers^"  and  the  spell- 
ing and  reading-book. 
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A  child  taught  bj  this  method  knows  the  spelling-book  and  the  first  reading- 
book  almost  hj  rote ;  he  knows,  to  a  great  extent,  the  basis  of  orthography 
and  speech ;  and  when  he  has  acquired  facility  in  the  forms  of  writing,  by  means 
of  the  pencil-book  and  the  first  exercises,  so  &r  as  concern  single  letters  and 
their  connection,  he  will  need  no  special  copies  to  proceed  in  his  studies  in  writ- 
ing, for  he  will  then,  by  means  of  his  knowledge  of  speech  and  orthography, 
have  the  substance  of  all  the  copies  in  his  head,  and  can  write  down,  from  the  ac- 
quaintance he  has  acquired  with  the  spelling  and  reading-books,  whole  series 
of  words ;  by  which  his  knowledge  of  language  is  continually  increased,  and 
his  memory  and  imagination  trained. 

The  advantages  of  exercises  in  writing  thus  arranged,  and  connected  with 
those  in  language,  are  as  follows : — 

1.  They  continually  increase  the  grammatical  facility  which  the  child  has 
already  acquired,  and  make  its  basis  in  his  mind  more  firm.  This  can  not  fidl 
to  be  the  case ;  for  the  arrangement  of  the  reading-book,  in  which  nouns,  ad- 
verbs, verbs,  conjunctions,  &c.,  stand  in  separate  columns,  enables  him  to  write 
them  down  as  they  stand ;  by  which  means  he  acquires  the  power  of  determ- 
ining at  once  in  which  series  any  word  belongs  that  comes  before  him.  In  this 
manner  even  the  rules  applicable  to  these  classes  of  words  will  shape  them- 
selves in  his  mind. 

2.  By  these  exercises  in  language,  according  to  the  method,  is  also  cultivated 
the  general  power  of  arriving  at  intelligent  ideas ;  for  the  child  may,  as  a  writ- 
ing-exercise, write  out  his  dictionary,  according  to  the  headings  and  distinctions 
of  the  series  of  subdivisions  which  he  has  already  learned,  into  groups  of  words, 
and  thus  arrange  for  himself  orderly,  generalized  views  of  the  various  classes  of 
things. 

3.  The  means  of  gradually  attaining  to  intelligent  ideas  by  writing-exercises 
are  re-enforced  in  two  ways :  first,  because  the  pupil  gains  practice  both  by  the 
writing  and  reading-lessons,  through  the  elucidatory  juxtapositions  of  the  im- 
portant nouns,  verbs,  adverbs,  kc. ;  and,  second,  he  gains  independent  power  in 
discovering  and  adding  the  ideas  derived  firom  his  own  experience  to  the  various 
series  of  terms  whose  chief  conceptions  he  has  made  his  own  while  engaged 
in  studying  reading. 

Thus,  in  the  writing-exercises,  for  example,  he  sets  down  not  only  the  names 
of  what  he  has  learned  in  the  reading-book  to  call  "high"  and  "pointed,"  but 
he  practices  himself)  and  the  very  task  stimulates  him  to  do  so,  in  remembering 
and  adding  such  objects  as  he  recollects,  within  his  own  experience,  of  that 
form. 

I  will  give  an  example,  to  illustrate  the  investigating  spirit  of  children  as  to 
such  additiona 

I  gave  out  to  them  the  word  "  Three-cornered ; "  of  which,  along  with  a 
country  schoolmaster,  they  fiimished  the  following  instances : — 

Three-cornered :  Triangle;  plumb-level ;  half  a  neck-cloth  ;  carpenter's  square; 
a  kind  of  file ;  bayonet ;  priHm ;  beech-nut ;  engraver's  scraper ;  wound  left  by 
leech ;  blade  of  a  8word-cane ;  buckwheat  kernel ;  leg  of  a  pair  of  dividers ;  the 
under  surface  of  the  no»e ;  leaf  of  "  Good  Henry ; "  spinach  leaf;  seed-jKHl  of 
tulip ;  figure  4  ;  seed-pod  of  shepherd's  pouch. 

They  found  still  others  on  tables,  and  in  round  windows,  which  they  were 
unable  to  give  names  for. 
The  like  is  the  case  with  reference  to  the  addition  of  adjectives  to  the  nooni. 
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For  instance,  the  children  annexed  to  the  nouns  eel,  egg,  evcuing,  not  onlj'  all 
the  adjectives  which  they  had  learned  as  annexed  to  them  in  the  reading-book, 
but  those  also  which  their  own  experience  enabled  them  to  add  as  appropriate. 
Thus,  by,  this  mode  of  collecting  the  qualities  of  all  things,  they  arrive,  by  the 
simplest  of  processes,  at  the  means  of  becoming  acquainted  and  fenniimr  with 
the  nature,  essence,  and  qualities  of  all  things,  from  various  directions,  and  in 
a  mode  harmonizing  with  their  own  experience.  The  same  is  true  of  verbs; 
as,  for  instance,  if  the  children  are  to  elucidate  the  verb  "to  observe/*  by  ad- 
ding nouns  and  adverbs  to  it,  they  would  elucidate  or  accompany  them,  not 
only  with  the  words  which  they  had  found  accompanying  them  in  the  reading- 
book,  but  would  add  others,  as  in  the  previous  case. 

The  consequences  of  tliese  exercises  are  far-reaching.  The  descriptions 
which  the  children  have  learned  by  rote,  as  of  the  bell,  going,  standing,  lying, 
the  eye,  the  ear,  &c,  become  definite  and  universal  guides  to  them,  by  means 
of  which  they  become  able  to  express  themselves,  both  orally  and  in  writing, 
as  to  every  thing  with  whose  form  and  contents  they  become  acquainted.  It 
will  of  course  be  observed,  that  this  result  can  be  reached,  not  by  isolated,  ex- 
clusive practice  in  writing,  but  by  connecting  it  with  the  whole  series  of  means 
by  which  the  method  g^radually  elevates  its  pupils  to  the  attainment  of  intelli- 
gent ideas. 

It  is  also,  as  standing  in  connection  with  the  whole  course  of  instruction,  that 
I  say  of  the  study  of  writing,  that  it  should  be  completed,  not  merely  aa  an  art, 
but  as  a  business  acquirement ;  and  that  the  chUd  should  be  carried  to  such  a 
deg^ree  of  facility  in  it,  that  he  shall  be  able  to  express  himself  as  distinctly 
respecting  it,  and  use  it  as  easily  and  as  universally,  as  speaking. 

The  third  elementary  means  of  our  knowledge  is 

NUMBER. 

While  sound  and  form  lead  us  toward  the  mtelligence  of  ideas,  and  tlie  intel- 
lectual independence  which  are  attained  through  them,  by  the  use  of  various 
means  of  instruction  subordinate  to  themselves,  arithmetic  is  the  only  depart- 
ment of  instruction  which  makes  use  of  no  such  subordinate  means,  but  seems, 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  its  influence,  to  be  only  a  simple  result  of  the 
primitive  faculty,  by  which  we  represent  clearly  to  ourselves,  in  all  cases  of  in- 
tuition, the  relations  of  greater  and  less,  and,  in  cases  where  measurement  is 
impossible,  to  form  a  perfectly  clear  idea  of  the  relation. 

Sound  and  form  often,  and  in  various  ways,  contain  within  themselves  a  germ 
of  error  and  delusion ;  but  number,  never :  it  alone  leads  to  infallible  results ; 
and,  if  geometry  makes  the  same  claim,  it  can  be  only  by  means  of  the  applica- 
tion of  arithmetic,  and  in  conjunction  with  it ;  that  is,  it  is  infallible,  as  long  as 
it  arithmeticize& 

Since,  therefore,  this  department  of  instruction,  which  leads  with  most  cer- 
tainty toward  the  purpose  of  all  instruction — ^intelligent  ideas — ^must  be  hon- 
ored as  the  most  important  of  all  the  departments,  it  is  therefore  evident  that  it 
must  also  be  pursued  universally,  and  with  the  utmost  care  and  wisdom ;  and 
that  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  for  the  attainment  of  the  ultimate  object  of 
education ;  and  also  that  it  should  be  put  in  a  form  whicli  shall  admit  all  the 
advantages  which  a  profound  psychology  and  a  most  comprehengivc  knowledge 
of  the  invariable  laws  of  the  physical  mechanism  of  instruction  can  secure.     I 
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have,  therefore,  made  the  utmost  efforts  to  bring  arithmetic  before  the  intuitioii 
of  the  child,  as  the  clearest  result  of  these  laws ;  and  not  only  to  reduce  the 
element  of  it  in  the  mind  to  that  sunpUcitj  which  they  wear  in  the  actual  phe- 
nomena of  nature,  but  also  to  preserve  this  same  simplicity,  without  any  varia- 
tion, strictly  and  without  exception,  in  every  step  of  onward  progress ;  in  the 
conviction  that  even  the  furthest  attainments  in  this  study  can  only  be  the 
means  of  true  enlightenment — tliat  is,  means  of  attaining  to  intelligent  ideas 
and  correct  views — so  far  as  it  is  developed  in  the  human  mind  in  the  same 
order  of  progress  in  which  it  proceeds  from  nature  herself)  from  the  very 
beginning. 

ABTTHlfETia 

This  arises  wholly  from  the  simple  collocation  and  separation  of  several  uni« 
ties.  Its  primitive  formula  is  evidently  as  has  been  stated.  One  and  one  make 
two,  and  one  from  two  leaves  one.  Every  figure,  whatever  its  value,  is  in 
itself  only  a  mode  of  abbreviating  this  rudimentary  form  of  all  computation. 
It  is,  however,  important  that  the  recollection  of  the  primitive  form  of  the  rela- 
tions of  numbers  should  not  be  weakened  in  the  mind  by  the  abbreviated 
means  of  arithmetic ;  but  that  they  should,  by  means  of  the  forms  in  which  the 
study  is  pursued,  be  carefully  and  deeply  impressed  upon  it ;  and  that  all  prog^ 
ress  in  this  department  toward  the  end  proposed  should  be  founded  upon  that 
deeply-seated  consciousness  of  the  material  relations  which  lies  at  the  basis  of 
all  arithmetic.  If  this  does  not  happen,  the  very  first  means  of  attaining 
intelligent  ideas  would  be  degraded  to  a  mere  plan  of  memory  and  imagination, 
and  thus  made  powerless  for  its  real  object 

This  must,  of  course,  be  the  case;  for  i^  for  instance,  we  learn  by  rote  that 
three  and  four  are  seven,  and  then  proceed  to  use  this  seven  as  if  we  reaUy 
knew  that  three  and  four  made  it,  we  should  deceive  ourselves ;  for  the  inner 
truth  of  the  seven  would  not  be  in  us,  since  we  should  not  be  conscious  of  the 
material  basis  which  alone  can  give  the  empty  words  any  truth  for  us.  The 
fact  is  the  same  in  all  the  departments  of  human  knowledge.  Drawing,  in  like 
manner,  if  not  based  upon  the  geometry  from  whiqh  it  is  deduced,  loses  that 
internal  truthfulness  by  means  of  which  only  it  can  lead  us  toward  intelligent 
ideas. 

I  begin,  in  the  "  Book  for  Mothera^^*  to  endeavor  to  make  upon  the  child  that 
firm  impression  of  the  relations  of  numbers,  as  such  actual  interchanges  of  more 
and  less,  as  may  be  observed  in  objects  discernible  by  the  eye.  The  first  tables 
of  that  work  contain  a  series  of  objects  intended  to  bring  distinctly  before  the 
eyes  of  the  children  the  ideas  of  one,  two,  three,  &a,  up  to  ten.  Then  I  let  the 
children  select  from  the  pictures  the  objects  which  represent  one;  then  the 
twos,  threes,  ^.  Then  I  make  the  same  relations  famUiar  to  them  by  their 
fingers,  or  with  peas,  small  stones,  or  such  other  objects  as  may  be  at  hand; 
and  I  daUy  renew  the  consciousness  of  the  numbers  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
times,  by  the  division  of  words  into  syllables  and  letters  on  the  spelling-board, 
and  asking,  How  many  syllables  has  that  word  ?  What  is  the  first?  The  sec- 
ond? kc.  In  this  manner  the  primitive  form  of  all  arithmetic  becomes  deeply 
impressed  upon  the  children's  minds,  by  which  mecms  they  become  familiar 
with  the  means  of  abbreviating  it,  by  figures,  with  the  full  consciousness  of 
their  inner  truth,  before  proceeding  to  the  use  of  the  figures,  without  keeping  this 
background  of  intuition  before  their  eyes.    Aside  from  the  advantage  of  thus 
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making  arithmetic  a  basis  for  intelligent  ideas,  it  is  incrediblo  how  easy  the 
study  thus  becomes,  even  to  children,  through  this  assured  preparation  of  the  in- 
tuition ;  and  experience  shows  that  the  beginning  eren  is  difficult  only  because 
this  psychological  rule  is  not  used  to  the  proper  extent  I  must,  thorefbre,  go 
somewhat  more  into  detail  upon  such  of  my  rules  as  are  here  appUcable. 

Besides  the  steps  already  mentioned,  and  ailer  them,  I  make  use  of  the  speU- 
ing-tablcts  also  as  a  means  of  teadiing  aritlmaetic.  I  call  each  tablet  one,  and 
begin  with  the  child  at  a  time  when  it  can  learn  its  letters,  to  instruct  it  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  relations  of  numbers.  I  lay  down  one  tablet,  and  ask  the 
child,  "Are  there  many  tablets?"  Ho  answers,  "No;  only  one."  Then  I 
put  one  more,  and  say,  "  One  and  one.  IIow  many  is  it?  "  The  cliild  answers, 
"  One  and  one  are  two."  And  so  I  go  on,  adding  only  one  at  a  time,  then  two. 
three,  Slc^  at  a  time. 

When  the  child  has  thoroughly  mastered  the  combinations  of  one  and  one,  as 
&r  as  ten,  and  states  them  with  entire  facility,  I  put  the  spelling-tablets  before 
him  in  the  same  manner,  but  vary  the  question,  and  say,  "  If  you  hare  two 
tablets,  how  many  times  one  tablet  have  you?"  The  child  sees,  reckons,  and 
answers  correctly,  "  If  I  have  two  tablets,  I  haye  twice  one  tablet." 

When  he  lias  thus,  by  the  limited  and  often-repeated  computation  of  their 
parts,  gained  a  clear  understanding  of  the  number  of  ones  in  each  of  the  first 
numbers,  the  question  is  varied  again,  and  ho  is  asked,  with  the  tablets  in  sight 
as  before,  "How  many  times  one  are  two?  how  many  times  one  are  three?" 
Ac. ;  and  again,  "How  many  times  is  one  in  two;  in  three?  "  Ac,  When  tJie 
child  has  thus  become  acquainted  w^ith  the  simplest  rudimentary  forms  of  addi- 
tion, multiplication,  and  division,  an(^  intuition  has  enabled  him  to  master  the 
essence  of  the  processes,  the  next  step  is  to  make  him  thoroughly  acquainted, 
in  like  manner,  by  intuition,  with  the  rudimentary  forms  of  subtraction.  This 
is  done  as  follows : — From  the  whole  ten  tablets  together  I  take  away  one,  and 
ask,  "If  you  take  away  one  from  ten,  how  many  remains?"  The  child  reck- 
ons, finds  nine,  and  answers,  "  If  I  take  one  away  from  ten,  there  remain  nine." 
Then  I  take  away  another,  and  ask,  " One  less  than  nine  is  how  many?  "  The 
child  reckons  again,  finds  nine,  and  answers,  "One  less  than  nine  is  eight." 
And  so  it  proceeds  to  the  end. 

This  mode  of  explaining  arithmetic  can  be  practiced  by  means  of  the  follow- 
ing series  of  figures : — 

1  11  11  11  Ac 
1  111  111  111  Ac. 
1     1111  1111  1111  Ac 

When  the  additions  in  one  of  these  columns  are  finished,  they  may  be  used 
for  subtraction ;  e.  g. : — 

If  one  and  two  are  three,  and  two  and  three  make  five,  and  two  and  flye 
make  seven,  Ac,  up  to  twenty-one;  then  two  tablets  may  be  removed,  and  the 
question  asked,  "Two  less  than  twenty-one  is  how  many?"  and  so  on,  until 
none  are  lefi;. 

The  knowledge  of  the  greater  or  less  number  of  objects,  which  is  awakened 
in  the  child  by  the  laying  before  him  of  actual  movable  bodies,  is  strengthened 
again  by  the  use  of  arithmetical  tables,  by  means  of  which  the  same  succee- 
sions  of  relations  are  set  before  hun  in  lines  and  points.  These  tables  are  uaed 
as  guides,  in  reference  to  computing  with  real  objects,  as  the  spelling-book  is  in 
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connection  with  writing  words  on  the  blackboard ;  and  when  the  child  has  pro- 
ceeded as  lar,  in  reckoning  with  real  objects,  as  these  tables,  which  are  entirely 
based  on  intuition,  his  apprehenaon  of  the  actual  relations  of  numbers  will 
have  become  so  strengthened,  that  the  abbreviated  modes  of  proceeding  bj  the 
usual  figures,  even  without  the  intuition  of  objects,  will  be  inorediblj  easy  to 
him,  wliilo  his  mind  will  have  been  preserved  from  error,  defects,  and  Qinciful 
instructions.  Thus  it  may  be  said,  with  strict  correctness,  that  such  a  study  of 
arithmetic  is  exclusively  an  exercise  of  the  reason,  and  not  at  all  of  the  memo- 
ry, nor  any  mechanical  routine  practice ;  but  the  result  of  the  clearest  and  most 
definite  intuitions,  and  leading  to  nothing  except  to  intelligent  ideas. 

But  as  increase  and  decrease  takes  place,  not  only  by  increase  and  decrease 
of  the  number  of  single  objects,  but  by  the  division  of  single  objects  into  sev- 
eral parts,  there  thus  arises  a  second  form  of  arithmetic,  or,  rather,  a  method  la 
offered  by  which  each  single  object  m%y  itself  be  made  the  basis  of  an  infinite 
partition  of  itself^  and  an  infinite  division  into  single  parts  existing  within  it. 

And  as,  in  the  previous  form  of  arithmetic,  the  number  one  was  taken  as  the 
starting-point  for  the  increase  and  decrease  in  the  number  of  single  objects,  and 
as  the  basis  of  the  intuitional  knowledge  of  all  their  changes,  in  like  manner  a 
figure  must  be  found  in  the  second  form  of  arithmetic  which  shall  occupy  the 
same  place.  It  must  be  infinitely  divisible,  and  all  its  puts  alike ;  a  figure  by 
which  the  parts  in  fractional  arithmetic,  each  first  as  part  of  a  whole,  and  again 
as  independent,  undivided  unities,  may  be  brought  before  the  intuition  in  such 
a  way  that  every  relation  of  a  fraction  to  its  integer  may  be  presented  to  the 
child's  eye  as  definitely  and  accurately  as,  by  our  method,  in  the  simple  form 
of  arithmetic,  the  number  one  was  seen  by  him  to  be  distinctly  contained  three 
times  in  three. 

No  figure  will  serve  this  purpose  except  the  equilateral  square. 

By  means  of  this  figure  we  can  place  before  the  eye  of  the  chUd  the  relation 
of  the  parts  to  unity ;  that  is,  the  progressive  series  of  fitictions,  beginning  with 
the  universal  starting-point  of  all  increase  and  decrease,  the  number  one,  with 
as  much  distinctness  as  we  formerly  set  before  him  in  a  sensible  form  the  in- 
crease and  decrease  of  whole  unities.  I  have  also  prepared  an  intuitional  table 
of  fractiqps,  in  eleven  columns,  each  consisting  of  ten  squares.  Tlie  squares  in 
the  first  column  are  whole,  those  in  the  second  are  divided  into  two  equal  parts, 
those  in  the  third  into  three,  &c.,  as  far  as  ten.  This  simply-divided  table  is 
followed  by  a  second,  in  which  these  simple  intuitional  divisions  are  continued 
in  a  further  progression.  The  squares,  which  in  the  first  table  are  divided  into 
two  equal  parts,  are  now  divided  into  two,  four,  six,  eighty  ten,  twelve,  four- 
teen, sixteen,  eighteen,  and  twenty  parts ;  those  in  the  next  column  into  three^ 
six,  nine,  twelve,  Ac. 

As  this  intuitional  alphabet  consists  of  geometrical  forms,  which  are  derived 
fix)m  the  tenfold  subdivision  of  an  equilateral  square,  it  is  evident  that  we  havc( 
established  a  conmion  source  for  the  alphabet  of  intuition,  and  this  arithmetical 
alphabet ;  or,  rather,  that  we  have  established  such  a  harmony  between  the 
elementary  means  of  instruction  in  form  and  number,  that  our  geometrical 
forms  are  made  the  primary  basis  of  the  relations  of  numbers,  and  the  funda- 
mental relations  of  numbers,  on  the  other  hand,  the  primary  basis  of  the  geo- 
metrical forms. 

In  this  manner  we  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  we  can  not  teach  children 
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arithmetto^  undor  our  method,  except  by  the  use  of  the  samo  alphabet  which 
we  used  previoualy  aa  an  alphabet  ol  mtoition  in  the  naore  reetiicted  aenae  ; 
that  ifl,  as  a  basis  for  measuring,  writing,  and  drawing. 

The  child's  apprehension  of  the  actual  material  relations  of  all  fractiona  will 
become  so  clear  by  the  use  of  this  table,  tliat  the  study  of  fractions  in  the  usual 
fig^ures,  as  in  the  case  of  the  arithmetic  of  integers,  will  beoome  incredibly  easy. 
Experience  shows  that  by  this  method  the  children  arrivo  four  or  fire  years 
earlier  at  a  proper  facility  by  this  method  than  could  possibly  be  the  case  without 
its  use.  These  exercises  also,  as  well  as  the  previous  onea,  preserve  the  child's 
mind  from  confbsion,  omissions,  and  fanciAil  instructions;  and  in  this  respect 
also  it  may  be  said,  with  distinctness,  that  this  mode  of  studying  arithmetic  is 
exdusiyely  a  training  of  the  reason  ;  in  no  sense  a  more  exercise  of  memoij, 
nor  any  routine  mechanical  process.  It  is  the  result  of  the  clearest  and  most 
definite  intuitions;  and  leads,  by  an  easy  path,  through  correct  understanding, 
to  tfoth. 


TEACHING  AS  THE  FATHER  OF  A  FAMILY. 

[rROM  biber's  Lin  or  pbstalozzi.] 


The  spirit  in  which  Pestalozzi  presided  over  his  house  can  not  be 
better  described  than  by  his  own  words,  in  the  discourses  which  he 
addressed  to  the  whole  family  every  Christmas  Eve  and  New- Yearns 
Day.  One  of  these,  delivered  on  Christmas  Eve,  1810,  will  be  read 
with  interest,  as  it  is  not  only  a  faithful  expression  of  the  tone  which 
he  maintained  in  his  establishment,  but  affords,  at  the  same  time,  a 
pleasing  picture  of  that  peculiarity  of  continental  custom,  by  which 
Christmas  Eve  and  New-Year's  Day  are  consecrated  as  the  two  great 
family  festivals. 

Children,  sons  and  daoghten  of  this  bouse,  and  ye  matured  men,  my  friends 
and  brethren ! 

What  is  there  in  this  day  that  calls  for  rejoicing !  For  nearly  twice  ten  cen- 
turies, this  hoar  has  ever  been  an  hour  of  gladness !  Is  iti  joy,  peradventare, 
worn  oat  with  age,  and  do  we  possess  no  more  than  the  dregs  and  forms  of  its 
saored  solemnity  7  If  so,  I  would  rather  not  partake  in  it ;  I  would  not  rejoice, 
bat  moorn,  in  this  hour  of  ancient  joy.  And  I  ask :  That  ancient  joy,  what  was 
it  ?  And  I  look  around  me,  to  see  what  it  is  now.  I  have  heard  of  the  ancients, 
and  I  have  partly  seen  it  in  my  own  days,  that  Christmas  Eve  was  a  night  on  the 
earth  above  all  earthly  nights.  Its  shades  were  brighter  than  the  noon-day  of 
highest  earthly  joy.  The  anniversaries  of  national  emancipation  from  the  thral- 
dom of  tyranny  were  not  to  be  compared  to  that  heavenly  night,  the  night  of 
heavenly  rejoicing.  Through  the  holy  silence  of  its  service  resounded  the  words : 
"  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace,  and  unto  men  purity  of  heart" 
It  was  as  if  the  angels  were  again  gathering  together  over  the  heads  of  men  in 
that  hour,  praising  €rod  that  a  Saviour  was  born  unto  the  world.  Oh !  in  those 
days,  Christmas  Eve  was  indeed  a  holy  night,  whose  joys  no  words  can  describe, 
its  bliss  no  tongue  declare.  The  earth  was  changed  into  a  heaven  every  such 
night.  God  in  the  highest  was  glorified,  on  earth  there  was  peace,  and  gladness 
among  the  children  of  men.  It  was  a  joy  flowing  from  the  innermost  sanctuary  of 
the  heart,  not  a  joy  of  human  affection.  The  joys  of  human  affection  are  tied  ta 
place  and  outward  circumstances ;  they  are  individual  joys.  But  the  joy  of  oaf 
ancient  Christmas  Eve  was  a  universal  joy,  it  was  the  common  joy  of  humankind ; 
for  it  was  not  a  human,  but  a  divine  rejoicing. 

Friends  and  brethren,  and  ye,  my  children ;  Oh  that  I  could  lead  you  back  to 
Christendom  of  old,  and  show  you  the  solemnity  of  this  hour  in  the  days  of  sim- 
plicity and  faith,  when  half  the  world  was  ready  to  suffer  death  for  the  fidth  in 
Christ  Jesus ! 

My  friends  and  brethren !    Oh  that  I  could  show  you  the  joys  of  Christmai 
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Eve  in  the  mirror  of  thoee  days!  The  Christian  stood  at  this  h<>ur  in  the  midst 
of  his  brethren,  his  heart  filled  with  the  iloly  Ghost,  and  his  hand  with  earthly 
grilts.  Thus  stood  the  mother  among  her  children,  the  master  amoDg  his  work- 
men, the  landlord  among  his  tenants.  Thns  assembled  the  congregation  before 
its  pastor  *,  thus  the  rich  entered  the  cottage  of  the  poor.  This  was  the  hour  in 
which  enemies  offered  each  other  the  hand  of  reconciliation,  in  which  the  heavily 
laden  sinner  knelt  down,  praying  in  tears  for  the  pardon  of  his  transgressioiis,  and 
rejoicing  in  his  heart  that  a  Saviour  was  born  to  take  away  sin. 

This  hour  of  heavenly  joy  was  an  hour  of  sanotification ;  the  earth  was  a 
heaven-like  earth,  and,  though  the  dwelling-plaoe  of  mortal  man,  breathed  the 
breath  of  immortality.  Death  and  sorrow  seemed  to  have  departed  from  the 
earth.  The  holy  joys  of  that  night  lightened  the  burdens  of  the  poor,  and  eased 
the  pangs  of  the  wretched.  Prisoners,  who  had  long  been  shut  out  from  the  light 
of  day,  were  liberated  on  that  night,  and  returned,  as  if  led  by  an  angel  of  God, 
to  their  desolate  homes,  to  their  wives  and  children,  who  were  kneeling,  weeping, 
and  praying  for  their  deliverance ;  for  the  heart  of  the  judge  had  softened  itself 
in  the  joy,  that  to  him  too  a  Saviour  wa^  born,  and  it  had  grown  milder  toward 
his  fellow-men,  his  enemy,  and  his  captive.  Even  the  criminal  onder  sentence 
of  death,  whom  no  human  power  could  rescue  firom  his  fate,  waa  more  kindly 
treated ;  words  of  peace,  words  of  life  everlasting,  instilled  comfort  into  his 
trembling  nerves.  lie  felt  not  merely  his  guilt  and  misery ;  he  felt  the  pardon 
of  iniquity,  and  when  his  hour  drew  near,  he  went  to  meet  his  end  with  manly 
composure.  Many  thousands,  entangled  in  debt  by  the  necessity  or  the  weakness 
of  life,  and  persecuted  by  the  arms  of  the  law  with  merciless  rigor,  obtained  in 
this  sacred  interval  remission  of  their  debts  from  the  more  generous  feelings  of 
their  creditors,  who,  in  the  joy  of  having  a  Redeemer  born  to  them,  became 
themselves  the  redeemers  of  unfortunate  debtors. 

Oh,  what  a  night  was  Christmas  Eve  to  ancient  Christendom !  Oh  that  I 
oonld  describe  its  blessings,  and  your  hearts  would  be  moved  to  seek  God-s  Holy 
Spirit,  and  your  hands  would  tremblingly  give  and  receive  human  gifts  sanctifiid 
by  the  solemnity  of  this  hour ;  for  you  would  remember,  that  in  this  hour  was 
bom  unto  you  Christ  the  Saviour,  and  yon  would  rejoice  in  him  with  a  holy  joy. 

Oh  that  Christ  Jesus  would  now  appear  to  us  in  spirit  1  that  we  might  all  be 
like  unto  our  children,  to  whom  the  invisible  love  of  God  is  made  manifest  in  the 
Christ-child*  under  the  form  of  an  innocent  babe,  like  imto  them  in  appearance, 
but  descending  from  heaven  with  pleasant  gifts.  Oh  that  the  joy  of  this  hour, 
wherewith  we  rejoice  over  the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  could  enable  us  to  see  in 
spirit  the  divine  love  of  Christ  Jesus,  giving  himself  up  to  death  to  be  a  ransom 
for  us.  XiCt  us  rejoice  in  the  hour  in  which  he  was  made  flesh,  in  the  hour  in 
which  he  brought  into  the  world  the  great  gift  of  his  death  to  be  deposited  on  the 
altar  of  divine  love.  From  this  hour  was  he  the  Lord's  High  Priest,  the  victim 
for  our  sins. 

My  friends,  my  brethren  and  sisters !  let  us  pray :  "  Bring  back,  Oh  Lord, 
bring  back  unto  the  world  those  happy  days,  when  mankind  were  truly  rejoicing 


'  Chriftmaa  Eve  abroad  it  the  time  when  children  receive  gifts  of  every  kind  from  their 
psrenU,  godfathere,  Ac. ;  but  instead  of  ♦'  Chrifttmas  boxes,"  they  are  "  Christmas  trees,"— 
young  fir-stems,  lighted  up  with  little  wax-tapers,  on  the  twigs  of  which  all  the  glifterinc 
gifts  are  hung.  The  preparation  of  the  "  Christmas  tree  "  is  a  family  mystery,  and  if  the 
child  aak  from  whence  all  the  goodly  things  come,  the  answer  is,  <'  The  Christ-child  brought 
them."— B. 
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in  their  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  and  in  the  hour  of  his  birth.  Bring  baok  unto  us 
those  times,  when  at  this  hour  the  hearts  of  men  were  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  their  hands  with  gifts  of  brotherly  love.  Oh  heavenly  Father,  thou  wilt 
bring  them  back  if  we  seek  for  them.  And,  as  one  of  old  asked  Jesus  Christ : 
'  Lord,  what  must  I  do  to  be  saved  ?'  even  so  let  us  ask :  *  Lord,  what  must  we 
do,  that  Christmas  Eve  may  bring  unto  us  those  blessings  which  it  brought  to 
the  Christian  world  in  its  better  days  7  what  must  we  do  that  the  joy  of  Cbristmat 
may  be  an  universal  joy  to  our  house,  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  old  to  all  mankind  7'  " 

It  is  by  answering  this  question,  my  friends  and  brethren,  that  I  will  endeavor 
to  edify  you  in  the  solemn  moments  of  this  festival,  so  sacred  to  the  Christian's 
heart 

My  friends,  my  brethren !  the  joy  of  Christmas  was  to  our  BsitherB  a  universal 
joy,  the  common  joy  of  humankind,  because  it  was  the  joy  of  holy  and  heavenly 
love.  In  like  manner  in  our  house,  the  joy  of  Christmas  will  become  a  universal 
joy  only  if  it  become  among  us  a  joy  of  holy  and  heavenly  love.  The  fellowship 
of  love  is  the  only  true  source  of  fellowship  in  rejoicing ;  its  divine  power  alone 
can  break  the  bonds  by  which  joy  is  restrained  in  the  human  breast.  In  the 
absence  of  that  love,  our  joy  is  only  the  joy  of  individuals  in  single  objects,  in 
whose  excitement  selfishness  is  enthroned.  The  troop  of  the  joyful  is  separated 
from  the  multitude  of  the  mournful ;  and  the  latter  are  left  to  their  fiitc  without 
one  feeling  of  sympathy,  while  the  former,  full  of  envy  and  anxiety,  are  jealously 
guarding  the  sources  of  their  joy,  lest  any  of  those  that  are  rejoicing  with  them 
should  divert  its  streams  into  their  own  channels.  Such  is  the  joy  which,  fettered 
by  the  bonds  of  human  selfishness,  is  unable  to  rise  into  a  holy  and  divine  feeling. 

My  friends  and  brethren !  wherever  the  fdlowship  of  love  is  wanting,  the  fel* 
lowflhip  of  joy  is  precluded.  If,  then,  we  desire  to  make  Christmas  £ve  a  festival 
to  our  hearts,  as  it  was  to  the  hearts  of  our  fathers,  the  fellowship  of  love  must 
first  be  established  and  secured  among  us.  But  this  is  wanting  wherever  there 
is  not  the  mind  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the  power  of  his  Spirit. 

My  friends  and  brethren !  unless  that  mind  and  that  power  be  in  the  midst  of 
us,  our  house  will  prove  to  be  built  on  sand.  In  vain  shall  we  aeek  for  the  fellow- 
ship of  joy,  if  we  have  not  that  of  love. 

My  friends  and  brethren !  if  there  be  no  other  but  human  and  temporal  ties  to 
bind  us,  we  are  inwardly  divided  already,  and  our  external  union  will  and  must  be 
broken  up,  as  a  spider's  web  by  the  strong  wings  of  a  wasp,  or  by  a  gush  of  wind. 

My  friends  and  brethren !  it  is  no  small  thing  for  men  to  be  united  for  a  holy 
purpose.  They  must  sanctify  themselves  in  their  union,  that  their  purpose  may 
remain  to  them  a  holy  purpose,  and  that  the  work  of  their  hands  also  may  be 
holy.  But  it  is  far  more  common  for  men  to  corrupt  than  to  sanctify  themselves 
by  their  union. 

My  friends  and  brethren !  let  us  not  overlook  the  dangers  of  every  union  be- 
tween man  and  man.  Wherever  men  unite  in  their  human  capacities,  their 
union  will  not  lead  to  their  purification  or  sanctification.  It  is  only  where  a  divine 
life  forms  the  tie  of  union,  that  man  by  his  union  with  other  men  can  become 
purified  and  sanctified ;  but  the  union  in  the  tie  of  a  divine  life  is  only  possible  by 
the  fellowship  of  the  mind  of  Christ  and  the  communion  of  his  Holy  Spirit 
Whoever  has  not  the  mind  of  Christ,  nor  his  Spirit,  will  not  be  ennobled  by  any 
union  with  man.  Let  us  not  be  blind,  therefore,  my  brethren,  to  the  dangers  of 
our  union.    They  are  great,  verv  great.     It  is  the  work  of  thy  mercy.  Oh  Lord, 
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that  they  hare  not  ensnared  ui  already.  For  how  varioasly  has  in  onr  union  tho 
human  nature  of  the  one  attached  itself  to  the  human  natore  of  the  other !  bow 
manifold  has  been  among  ns  the  fellowship  of  weakness  1  llaTe  we  not  endeav- 
orod  each  of  ns  to  make  the  weakness  of  others  a  oloak  wherewith  to  cover  hia 
own.  Oh,  how  little  has  the  success  of  our  undertaking  effected  toward  raising 
ns  to  a  higher  state,  and  strengthening  in  ns  the  power  of  diyine  g^raoe!  How 
often  have  we  rejoiced  with  a  merely  human  joy,  unsancUficd  by  the  divine 
Spirit,  in  that  outward  success  which  became  the  more  illusory  as  we  took  a 
merely  human  view  of  it !  Oh  Lord,  how  little  have  we  been  strengthened,  and 
how  much  have  we  been  enfeebled,  by  our  prosperity.  My  IKends  and  brethren  1 
let  us  not  conceal  this  matter  from  ourselves ;  the  history  of  our  union  is  nothing 
else  than  the  history  of  the  merciful  dealings  of  divine  grace,  with  the  woaknesi 
of  men  united  together  for  a  holy  purpose.  We  have  pursued  this  purpose  after 
the  fashion  of  men,  but  the  Lord  has  blessed  our  labors  with  the  blessing  of 
heaven.  Of  that  blessing  we  have  proved  ourselves  unworthy,  for  in  the  midst 
of  his  loving  kindness  toward  us,  our  weaknesses  not  only  remained  the  same, 
but  they  were  often  increased. 

My  friends  and  brethren !  the  days  of  our  prosperity  have  not,  as  they  ought 
to  have  done,  prepared  and  strengthened  ns  for  the  days  of  adversity ;  and  yet 
adversity  must  necessarily  come  upon  us,  lest  we  should  be  subdued  by  onr  human 
weaknesses,  which  are  in  open  conflict  with  the  divine  purpose  of  onr  onion.  My 
friends  and  brethren !  are  we  to  give  way  to  those  weaknesses  of  our  human 
nature,  and  see  our  house  stride  on  toward  dissolution ;  or  shall  we,  by  elevating 
ourselves  above  them,  save  our  work  from  destruction  ? 

My  friends  and  brethren !  is  the  coining  Christmas  to  be  to  us  a  day  of  deep 
mourning,  or  a  joyful  day  of  triumph,  to  celebrate  our  conquests  oTer  ourselves 
and  our  infirmities  T    The  decisive  moment  is  come.    We  must  no  longer  rely 
upon  outward  prosperity  fbr  the  success  of  our  undertaking ;  for  there  is  no  pros- 
perity that  can  now  become  really  conducive  to  its  progress ;  nothing  but  right- 
eousness can  any  longer  advance  the  object  of  onr  union.     Tou  are  left,  mj 
friends,  almost  without  a  leader.    My  strength  is  gone.    I  am  no  kHiger  an  ex- 
ample for  you  of  what  you  ought  to  be  day  by  day,  as  members  of  onr  fiunily. 
Tour  task  is  an  important  one.    Tou  are  to  educate  yourselves  as  well  as  the 
children  intrusted  to  our  care.    Tou  are  to  ruaist  the  world  and  ila  vain  waHa^ 
and  yet  you  are  to  satisfy  men  who  have  g^rowB  grey-beaded  ia  its  Taailira      Too 
are  to  pave  a  new  road  through  impervkHM  traota,  and  to  walk  on  it  aa  if  it  bad 
been  paved  long  ago.    Ton  are  to  act  the  parts  of  yontbs  in  your  development, 
and  that  of  men  in  your  positioo  to  the  worid. 

My  friends!  oar  meeting  together  was  on  a  less  high,  it  was  on  a  human 
ground ;  nor  has  onr  temporal  cooDeotion  raised  us  to  such  an  elevation ;  and 
yet  it  is  indispensable  for  the  attainment  of  onr  end,  that  we  should  rise  to  that 
point. 

Oh  my  friends,  my  brethren !  in  what  a  sublime  light  does  this  purpose  present 
itself  to  my  view.  Oh  that  it  were  poasiUe  for  me  to  present  it  to  you  in  the  like 
manner  as  I  did  the  Christmas  joy  of  our  forefiitbers.  The  purpose  of  our  union 
is  not  founded  upon  onr  human  nature,  but  upon  the  divine  spark  implanted 
M'ithin  it ;  it  is  on  this  account  that  it  embraces  the  whole  of  humankind ;  it  is  a 
universal  purpose,  because  it  addresses  itself  to  that  divine  seed  whieb  God  baa 
universally  deposited  in  the  hearts  of  men.    Our  means  likewise  are  not  derired 
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from  our  humao  nature ;  they  emanate  from  a  divine  life  within  ub.  So  far  only 
aa  we  are  alive  to  that  purpoae  in  ita  divine  character,  so  far  as  it  is  anfolded  in 
na  by  divine  means,  so  fiur  only  has  it  in  us  a  real  foundation ;  and  it  is  so  far  only, 
that  the  attainment  of  it  can  become  to  us  a  source  of  universal  peace  and 
tranquillity. 

My  friends  and  brethren  1  if  that  be  wanting  among  us,  our  union  for  the  pur- 
pose of  education  is  no  more  than  a  vain  dream ;  from  which  when  we  woke,  we 
shall  find  our  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

My  friends  and  brethren !  if  we  bo  united  by  no  better  tie  than  that  which 
binds  men  together  in  the  vanity  of  their  common  pursuits,  our  union  will  shore 
the  fote'of  all  vain  human  associations.  The  fetters  of  this  vain  world  will  then 
keep  our  union  in  an  unholy  bondage,  and  we  shall  sink,  as  man  always  does  in 
union  with  man,  except  he  be  raised  above  the  degrading  influence  of  merely 
human  relationship  by  sanctification  in  a  divine  bond.  Mean  selfiahneas  will  then 
preside  among  us,  as  it  presides  every  where  in  human  society,  and  it  will  cause 
ear  union  to  perish  in  itself,  like  a  house  thrown  on  a  heap  by  an  earthquake,  in 
the  same  mtmma  as  it  has  ruined  before  thousands  of  human  associationa.  Fix  your 
view  upon  this  prospcei^  my  friends ;  do  not*  turn  your  eyes  from  this  picture. 
How  should  we  feel  if  all  this  should  be  fulfilled  in  us  7  Oh !  do  not  turn  away 
your  eyes  from  this  picture  of  truth.  If  ever  we  should  be  overcome  by  our  own 
weakness,  and  obliged  to  separate ;  if  any  oC  us  should  forsake  the  common  cause 
and  look  to  their  private  interests,  some  in  the  apparent  calmness  and  satisfaction 
of  selfishness,  and  some  in  the  selfish  sorrow  of  weakness ;  if  we  should  part  from 
each  other  ]  if  those  that  are  strong  among  us  should  abandon  the  weak  onea  to 
their  fate ;  if  any  of  us  should  become  intoxicated  with  the  narcotic  of  vain  glory, 
or  should  endeavor  for  the  sake  of  contemptible  gain  to  obtain  for  themselves  the 
credit  due  to  all.  *****  My  friends  and  brethren !  is  it  possible  for 
you  to  place  this  picture  of  dissolution,  degradation  and  ruin  before  your  eyes,  and 
not  to  feel  a  sacred  determination  kindled  in  your  bosom,  to  do  all  in  your  power 
to  avert  the  day  of  such  a  calamity  7 

It  is  impossible,  my  friends,  my  brethren,  that  yon  can  be  indifferent  to  that 
prospect :  you  will,  I  know  you  will,  be  elevated  and  united.  Oh !  let  us  deliver 
ourselves  and  our  cause  from  danger,  by  elevation  and  unity  of  spirit  Can  we  do 
otherwise  7  Could  we  have  cherished  for  years  the  idea  of  raising  the  conditkm 
of  the  people  by  a  better  education,  and  now  allow  it  to  sink  into  oblivion  7  Is  it 
possible  for  us  to  forget  those  sacred  hours  in  which  our  hearts  were  filled  with 
pioua  enthusiasm  at  the  recollection  of  our  great  purpose ;  those  hours  in  which, 
separated  fhrni  the  world,  and  firmly  united  among  ourselves,  we  acknowledged  each 
other  as  devoted  instruroeota  of  that  purpose,  and  gave  each  other  the  solemn 
promise,  which  also  we  have  openly  declared  before  men,  that  we  would  conse- 
crate ourselves  to  the  holy  cause  for  which  we  are  called,  and  assist  each  other 
in  its  pursuit,  until  every  one  of  us  should  have  obtained  strength  and  ability  to 
pursue  it  by  himself,  independently  of  any  farther  assistance  7  Who  that  has  for 
a  moment  felt  in  his  bosom  the  spirit  of  our  union,  could  consent  to  abandon  the 
least  among  us  that  is  truly  attached  to  our  cause,  instead  of  lending  him  a  help- 
ing hand,  and  leading  him  to  become  a  mature  instrument  for  the  common  pur- 
pose 7  Is  it  possible  to  see  our  blooming  youth,  whom  none  can  equal  in  cheer- 
fulness, in  native  wit,  in  intelligence  and  practical  acquirements,  in  physical  power 
and  agility,  whose  whole  education  is  so  evidently  superior  to  that  commonly 
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imparted,  and  not  to  moorn  at  the  thought  that  our  union  should  ever  be  diaaoWed  T 
la  it  possible  to  view  the  improTcmeDts  produced  in  the  method  of  inetmction, 
by  rendering  it  conformable  to  the  nature  of  the  human  mind,  and  to  be  indiffer- 
ent to  the  idea  that  the  experinient|  out  of  which  these  improvenienta  arose,  ahoald 
be  interrupted  7  No,  it  is  impossible.  I  Icnow  you,  and  though  I  may  have  to 
cx>mp1ain  of  moch  frailty  among  you,  yet  I  am  sure,  that  vaasij  of  you  would 
rather  die,  than  soflfer  the  blessed  fraits  of  our  union  to  be  arreeted  in  their 
growth  by  your  failings. 

No,  no  1  my  brethren  I  let  the  voice  of  union  be  raised  among  us  with  a  shout 
in  the  solenm  hour  of  this  festival :  the  voice  of  that  union  which  has  raised  ua  to 
the  privilege  of  becoming  the  servants  of  our  brethren.  Let  os  be  fiuthfbl  to  that 
union,  let  us  not  depart  from  the  path  prescribed  to  us  by  the  love  of  mankind. 
Let  our  object  be  now  and  forever,  to  con8(>crate  ourselves  to  oar  holy  calling,  and 
to  remain  faithful  to  each  other  in  cooperating  for  the  attainment  of  onr  great  pur- 
pose ;  to  remain  faithful  to  the  beloved  children  who  grow  up  in  the  midst  of  ns,  in 
the  flower  of  youth ;  to  remain  faithful  to  truth  and  love  in  all  the  means  that  we 
adopt ;  and  in  the  whole  sphere  of  our  exertions  to  preserve  parity  of  benrt. 

My  friends  and  brethren  I  let  this  day,  consecrated  to  the  remembrance  of  a 
Saviour's  birth,  be  the  day  of  a  holy  renovation  of  our  union !  let  it  be  the  daj 
of  a  holy  renovation  of  ourselves  for  the  purposes  of  our  calling !  let  the  joy  that 
Jesas  Christ  came  in  the  flesh,  be  one  with  the  joy  that  we  are  united  in  his  ser- 
vice ;  let  our  joy  be  the  joy  of  &ith  and  love  in  Him !     Let  the  sacred,  the  divine 
character  of  onr  calling,  raise  us  far  above  ourselves,  and  above  the  dangers  of 
human  weakness,  which  exist  in  our  union  as  in  the  union  of  all  onr  brethren. 
Let  us  be  sincere  with  ourselves,  let  os  not  deceive  ourselves  by  the  vain  jingle 
of  words,  let  us  not  contaminate  the  holy  night  of  our  Lord  by  the  delusion  of  sel- 
fishness !     Whoever  seeks  in  our  union  to  serve  himself  only,  let  him  depart  from 
us !     Whoever  makes  onr  union  a  scene  for  the  freer  indulgence  of  bis  weakness, 
let  him  depart  from  us !     Whoever  feels  that  in  our  union  he  grows  more  frail 
and  faulty  than  he  would  have  allowed  himself  to  become  elsewhere,  let  him 
depart  from  us ! 

We  are  brought  together  by  chance ;  it  could  not  be  otherwise ;  but  let  not 
chance  keep  us  together  like  fishes  caught  in  a  net,  who  must  all  perish  together. 
No,  no !  the  hour  is  come  to  separate  the  wheat  from  the  chaff*.  The  hour  is 
come,  when  our  union  must  cease  to  afford  food  for  the  wicked.  It  is  enough ! 
It  is  enough !  The  goodness  of  €rod  has  given  to  each  of  us  a  time  of  grace  and 
long  suffering.  For  those  who  have  abused  that  time,  it  is  now  at  an  end,  it  must 
be  at  an  end  !  Whoever  does  not  serve  the  holy  purpose  of  our  union,  whoever 
disturbs  it  by  his  presence,  let  him  depart  from  us ! 

My  brethren !  The  ties  of  chance  must  this  day  be  broken !  No  other  tie  can 
henceforth  be  suffered  to  exist  among  us  than  that  of  love  and  righteoosness.  Let 
us  part  rather  than  perish  I  We  must  either  part  and  follow  every  one  his  own 
appointed  way,  or  else  we  must  stand  together  this  day,  before  God  and  men, 
with  one  heart  and  one  soul !  resolved  to  follow  our  common  calling.  Such  is  our 
duty  this  day ! 

My  ft-iends,  my  brethren !  let  us  be  faithfbl  to  that  calling ;  let  us  cheerfully 
run  our  race  together !  I  am  the  weakest  among  you,  but  I  am  ready  to  bring 
any  sacrifice  that  may  be  required  of  mo  for  the  attainment  of  our  holy  purpose. 

Mv  friends  and  brethren  I  be  you  also  ready  to  bring  those  sacrifices  which  will 
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be  required  of  yon !  They  will  not  be  small.  It  is  no  small  matter  to  put  oae^i 
hand  to  the  work  of  ednoating  mankind  ;  to  stand  forward  among  men,  and  to 
say :  "  Come  to  us  and  see  the  great  thing  which  we  propose  to  do  for  improving 
the  education  of  the  hnman  race,  for  benefiting  the  world,  and  seouring  the 
welfare  of  our  species.*' 

My  friends  and  brethren !  This  is  the  view  which  has  been  taken  of  the  object 
of  our  union,  and  we  ourselves  have  represented  it  nearly  in  the  same  light. 
Feeling  the  corrupt  state  into  which  education  has  foUen,  and  suffering  under  its 
mistakes,  the  world  has  awarded  confidence  to  the  language  of  my  enthusiasm, 
and  has  crowned  us  with  laurel,  when  we  had  hardly  begun  to  seai-ch  after  the 
means  by  which  a  beautiful  dream  might  be  realized.  I  was  myself  under  a  great 
mistake.  I  thought  the  way  to  my  end  much  shorter  than  it  actually  is;  while 
the  incense  with  which  we  were  perfumed,  as  well  as  the  unexpected  success  of 
some  unripe  experiments,  confirmed  us  in  Uiat  mistake,  and  had  a  prejudicial  in- 
fluence on  our  union  and  our  institution.  The  seeds  of  corruption  began  to 
unfold  themselves  among  us.  We  contradicted  one  another  with  our  unripe 
opinions  in  dogmatical  arrogance,  and  ills  began  to  spring  up  in  our  house,  which, 
when  the  fiuihion  of  praising  us  had  grown  old,  affi>rded  the  world  an  opportunity 
of  abusing  us,  likewise  as  a  matter  of  fashion.  Our  time  of  trial  is  come,  but  it  is 
better  for  us  tlian  the  hour  of  vain  praise.  Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves.  The 
voice  of  censure  is  becoming  severe  against  us,  and  times  of  trouble  are  at  hand. 
My  poor  house !  thy  lovers  are  become  thy  accusers,  and  know  thou  that  the  ac- 
cusations of  lovers  are  severe,  and  that  their  blame  will  become  a  testimony 
against  thee  in  the  mouth  of  thy  enemies.  My  poor  house  I  thou  art  grown  op 
as  a  beautiful  flower  of  the  field;  the  gardeners  envy  thy  beauty,  because  it 
shakes  the  faith  of  the  world  in  their  hot-houses,  and  verily  they  will  take 
vengeance  upon  thee ! 

My  friends,  my  brethren  1  despise  not  this  time  of  tribulation !  Our  gold  will 
be  purified,  and  the  heat  of  the  refiner^s  fire  will  bring  the  dross  to  the  surface ! 
The  world  will  for  awhile  see  nothing  but  dross,  and  will  lose  for  a  time  all  fiuth 
in  the  gold,  which  is  underneath  the  drossy  bubbles. 

My  friends,  ray  brethren !  let  not  this  offend  you,  but  rejoice  rather  that  your 
dross  shall  be  separated  firom  the  gold  of  our  holy  cause.  If  the  dross  be  permit- 
ted to  swim  on  the  surface,  and  all  that  is  good  and  valuable  among  us  be  hidden 
from  the  eyea  of  the  world,  which  can  not  see  beyond  the  surface,  rejoice  ye! 
The  hour  of  purifying  will  pass  over ;  the  vain  dross  of  our  labors  will  be  thrown 
away,  and  be  lost  like  chaff  in  the  fire,  but  that  which  is  purified  will  remain. 
Think  on  this,  pass  it  not  over  lightly !  Ask  yourselves :  *^  What  then  will  re- 
main !  much,  very  much,  of  what  we  consider  as  gold,  is  now  boiling  up  with  the 
dross.  But  be  ye  not  offisnded.  The  gold  of  our  cause  is  not  to  bo  found  in  oar 
outward  labors,  in  our  outward  success ;  it  is  within  you ;  there  you  must  seek  it, 
there  you  shall  find,  there  you  must  value  it.  Our  cause  can  have  no  value  to 
us,  except  that  which  we  possess  in  ourselves ;  and  that  value  is  g^reat,  it  can  not  be 
little ;  nor  must  we  allow  ourselves  to  lose  it  in  the  unstable  estimation  formed  of 
our  external  undertaking,  like  a  diamond  in  a  heap  of  sand.  No !  the  intrinsic 
value  of  our  cause  is  great  It  requires  an  uncommon  elevation  of  heart,  single- 
ness of  sight,  absolute  submission  to  the  guidance  of  Providence,  indefatigable 
exertion,  undaunted  courage,  constant  self-denial,  the  humility  of  love,  and  the 
strength  of  heroes. 
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My  friendly  my  brethren !  let  ns  not  deceive  oonelvet,  oor  aim  b  one  which 
heroes  only  oan  hope  to  reach.  Whence  shall  we  get  that  heroio  strength  of 
which  we  stand  in  need  ? 

My  brethren!  remember  that  the  strength  of  the  Lord  is  made  perfect  in 
weakness.  The  Savioor  came  into  the.  world,  lying  in  a  manger,  a  helpless  in- 
iant ;  and  the  glory  of  the  only  begotten  of  the  Father  was  declared  onto  poor 
shepherds  that  kept  watch  over  their  flocks. 

May  the  holy  reminiscences  of  this  day  inspire  os  with  a  high  and  holy  courage 
for  onr  work.  My  brethren !  if  we  are  able  to  celebrate  this  festival  in  the  spirit 
of  our  noble-hearted  ancestors,  in  the  spirit  of  genuine  Christians,  then  are  we 
capable  likewise  of  accomplishing  onr  work.  The  Lord  Jesus  has  said :  '^  If  ye 
have  faith  as  a  grain  of  mustard  seed,  ye  shall  say  unto  this  mountain  :  *  Remove 
hence  to  yonder  place  V  and  it  shall  remove."  My  friends,  if  ye  have  laith  as  a 
grain  of  mustard  seed,  though  obstacles  should  lie  in  your  way  like  rooantains, 
whose  feet  are  rooted  in  the  depth  of  the  earth,  and  whose  tops  reach  onto 
heaven,  ye  shall  say  to  them :  "  Remove  hence  to  yonder  place  1"  and  they  shall 
remove.  My  friends !  if  we  celebrate  this  holy  festival  in  true  &ith,  we  shall  in 
the  same  faith  accomplish  our  task.  Cast  back  your  looks  upon  the  times  of  old, 
and  see  how  this  festival  was  celebrated  by  true  laith.  Ills  heart  filled  with  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  his  hand  with  gifts  of  human  kindness,  the  Christian  stood  at 
this  hour  in  the  midst  of  his  brethren.  The  solemn  hour  of  heavenly  joy  was  an 
hour  of  snnctification  to  our  species.  The  earth  was  at  this  hour  a  heavenly  earth. 
The  dwelling-place  of  mortjil  man  was  filled  with  the  breath  of  immortality. 

If  we  celebrate  this  hour  in  the  spirit  of  ancient  Christendom,  in  the  spirit  of 
better  days  that  are  gone  by,  our  hearts  will  be  filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  well 
as  our  hands  with  earthly  gifts.  Thus  shall  every  one  of  us  stand  in  the  midst 
of  his  brethren,  in  the  cheerful  circle  of  our  children.  With  the  hand  of  kind- 
ness will  we  seek  their  hands,  and  their  eye  shall  find  in  ours  the  beam  of  love. 
Then  will  the  joys  of  this  day  be  to  us  heavenly  joys,  then  shall  we  be  sanctified 
in  the  rejoicing  of  this  hour.  Then,  my  friends,  my  brethren,  will  onr  house  be 
a  heavenly  house,  and  the  dwelling-place  of  our  weakness  be  filled  with  the  breath 
of  immortality. 

My  friends,  my  brethren !  the  fellowship  of  our  joy  will  then  be  a  fellowship 
of  love,  and  our  house  will  no  longer  be  built  on  sand.  Selfishness  and  sensual 
appetite  will  then  no  longtir  rule  over  our  pleasures,  nor  embitter  our  sulTcrings. 
Our  union  will  no  longer  be  disturbed,  for  heartless  indiflference  will  be  bami&hed 
from  among  us,  and  whoever  sins  against  love,  will  stand  confounded  bi'fore  the 
image  of  offended  and  weeping  love.  Then  shall  our  union  rest,  not  upon  a 
human  but  upon  a  divine  basis,  and  then  it  will  and  must  become  a  source  of 
blessing  to  all  its  members.  The  pangs  of  the  suffering,  the  sorrows  of  the 
afflicted,  and  the  burden  of  the  oppressed,  will  then  disappear.  I  may  then  adopt 
with  truth  the  language  of  internal  tranqoillity,  and  say :  ^*  I  oast  my  burden  upon 
thee.  Oh  Lord ;  thou  wilt  sustain  me.V  My  friends,  my  brethren  !  our  cause  ia 
secured,  if  the  fellowship  of  love  dwell  among  us.  Oh  heavenly  Father,  grant 
Thou  us  the  grace  of  fellowship  in  Thy  Spirit ! 

All  human  fellowship  disturbs  the  high  fellowship  of  love,  which  is  only  to  be 
found  in  a  divine  fellowship,  and  of  this  none  can  partake  but  those  who  have  the 
mind  of  Christ  Jesus,  and  follow  afler  him  in  the  strength  of  his  Spirit. 

My  friends,  my  brethren !  let  this  holy  night  be  coni^ecrated  by  carncet  prayer 
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to  God  for  the  mind  of  Christ  Jesus,  and  for  the  strength  of  his  Spirit,  that  oar 
house  may  be  established,  and  the  work  of  our  calling  accomplished  in  the  fellow- 
ship of  love. 

And  yoa,  my  beloved  children,  who  celebrate  this  Christmas  in  the  simplioitj 
of  your  hearts,  what  shall  I  say  to  yoo  ?  We  wish  to  be  partakers  of  your  sim- 
plicity, of  your  child-like  joy.  We  know,  that  except  we  be  converted  and  be- 
come as  little  children,  except  we  be  elevated  to  the  simplicity  of  a  child-like 
mind,  we  shall  not  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  we  shall  not  attain  the  fel- 
lowship of  love,  by  which  alone  our  house  can  be  established  on  a  sure  foundation. 
Beloved  children  I  it  is  for  your  sakes  that  we  are  united  in  one  &mily ;  our  house 
is  your  house,  and  for  your  sakcs  only  is  it  our  house.  Live  in  our  family  in  the 
simplicity  of  love,  and  trust  in  our  faithfulness  and  our  paternal  affection  toward 
you.  Be  ye  children,  be  ye  innocent  children  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word.  Let 
this  festival  establish  you  in  the  holy  strength  of  a  child-like  mind.  Behold 
Christ  Jesus,  the  Saviour  of  the  world;  behold  him  with  the  graces  of  holy 
childhood  at  the  bosom  of  his  mother ;  behold  him  in  the  manger  with  the  sweet 
look  of  holy  innocence.  Remember  him,  how  he  grew,  and  waxed  strong  in 
spirit,  filled  with  wisdom,  and  how  the  grace  of  God  was  upon  him ;  how  he  was 
subject  unto  his  parents;  how  in  fear  and  love  toward  them  he  increased  in  wis- 
dom and  stature,  and  in  favor  with  God  and  man ;  how,  being  yet  a  child,  he  sat 
in  the  temple  in  the  midst  of  the  wise  men,  and  astonished  all  that  heard  him  by 
his  understanding  and  answers ;  how  grace  and  love  never  departed  from  him  all 
his  days ;  how  he  drew  the  souls  of  men  toward  him  by  the  excellency  of  his 
life ;  how  he  took  unto  him  little  children,  and  declared  their  sweetness  and  sim- 
plicity to  be  the  source  of  life  everlasting  in  and  with  God ;  how  his  grace  and 
love  was  made  manifest  in  his  sufferings  and  death,  as  the  power  of  God  to  the 
salvation  of  mankind ;  how  it  forsook  him  not  even  in  the  last  hour,  that  in  the 
midst  of  its  torments  his  lips  instilled  consolation  into  the  soul  of  his  mother.  Oh, 
my  children,  may  this  solemn  hour  inspire  you  with  that  spirit  of  grace  and  love 
that  was  in  Him,  and  may  you  be  preserved  in  it  all  the  days  of  your  lives  I  We 
too,  my  children,  stand  in  need  of  your  grace  and  love,  to  nourish  and  to 
strengthen  these  paternal  feelings,  which  we  pray  God  that  ho  may  grant  unto 
us,  and  without  which  we  can  not  render  you  any  service  of  love  and  righteousnesis 

Children,  let  the  graces  of  childhood  elevate  our  souls,  and  purify  us  of  all  con- 
tamination of  anger  and  wrath,  and  hastiness  in  your  education.  May  your  love 
animate  our  hearts  and  refresh  our  spirits,  that  we  may  not  grow  weary  in  the 
duties  of  our  office. 

Children,  I  must  conclude :  I  will  again  speak  to  you  in  a  little  wliile.  For  the 
present  let  it  suffice.  Children,  young  men,  men,  friends  and  brethren,  let  our 
Christmas  be  unto  us  a  day  of  holiness !  May  God  in  heaven  sanctify  it  unto  us  1 
Glory  be  to  €rod  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace,  and  meekness  of  heart  among 
the  children  of  men !    Amen ! 
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♦  ♦  •  I  BOW  down  my  face,  fall  down,  and  ask  myself,  Am  I  worthy 
of  the  benefactioiu  of  my  Father  t  Am  I  worthy  of  that  saWatlon  of  my 
work,  and  of  all  the  valae  which  God  has  given,  daring  the  past  year,  to 
nie,  and  to  my  hoose  ?  O  God  !  dare  I  even  ask  it  7  Is  man  ever  worthy  of 
God^s  benefits  7  and  dare  I,  for  a  moment,  imagine  myself  worthy  of  the  wonder- 
fal  manner  in  which  the  paternal  goodness  of  God  has  carried  our  existence, 
with  #tl  its  weaknesses,  through  the  dangers  of  the  past  year  7  The  year  was  aa 
important  one  for  as.  We  saw  what  oar  work  requires  more  clearly  than  ever 
before ;  we  saw  its  power,  and  felt  our  own  weakness,  more  clearly  than  ever. 
The  force  of  circumstances  had  nearly  swallowed  up  oor  existence.  The  means 
we  used,  to  extricate  ourselves  from  perils  beyond  our  strength,  increased  the 
evil.  JjeX  an  everlasting  veil  fall  over  the  human  part  of  our  labors.  Let  the 
first  festive  hours  of  this  day  be  devoted  to  the  gratitude  which  we  owe  to  the 
Saviour  of  our  work,  the  Father  of  our  life,  the  everlasting  source  of  all  that  n 
holy  or  good  wiihin  our  association.  I  will  thank  him.  I  will  look  within  my- 
self, and  acknowledge  how  little  I  was  worthy  of  his  goodness ;  how  little  I  was 
worthy  that  he  should  thus  rescue  the  labor  of  my  life.  O  thoo  good  God,  how 
much  did  it  require,  even  to  undertake  that  work !  Father  in  Heaven,  what  an 
expanse  of  duty  did  even  the  dream  of  my  work  lay  before  me  I  I  myself  dare 
scarcely  think  of  the  accomplishment  of  all  those  duties.  Fear  and  shame  must 
seize  hold  upon  me,  when  I  reflect  what  is  officially  required  of  me  by  the  relig- 
ious and  human  duties,  and  the  extent,  of  my  house.  What  have  I  done,  in 
taking  such  extensive  burdens  on  my  shoulders  7  Near  the  grave,  feeling  more 
than  ever  the  need  of  rest,  too  weak  for  ordinary  duties,  uneasy  at  almost  every 
occurrence,  unforeseeing  its  almost  every  danger,  inconsiderate  in  almost  every 
conclusion,  unskillful,  helpless,  and  unpractical  in  alpfiost  every  thing  which  I  begin 
and  ought  to  finish.  I  see  myself  placed  in  relations  to  you,  which  demand  the 
utmost  calmness,  the  greatest  foresight,  the  deepest  deliberation,  and  the  utmost 
skill  and  practical  dexterity,  that  any  one  human  task  ever  required.  I  have  had 
nothing  to  oppose  to  all  these  defects  of  mine,  except  my  love,  and  my  presenti- 
ment of  the  possibility  of  good  results ;  which  have  never  left  me.  But  this  pre- 
sentiment, and  this  love,  were  not  re-enforoed  for  my  work,  either  by  correspond- 
ing inner  powers  nor  corresponding  outward  means.  Thus  stood  my  enterprise 
for  years.  Yet  it  was  not  my  enterprise :  I  did  not  seek  what  I  found  ;  I  did  not 
know  the  ocean  in  which  I  was  to  swim,  when  I  threw  mjrself  into  the  stream 
which  has  borne  me  into  it.  What  I  do,  is  not  my  work  ;  I  did  not  begin  what  I 
now  see  completed  here  ;  nor  am  I  completing  what  I  began.  I  stand  here,  snr- 
rounded  by  benefits  fVom  my  fate,  which  fiito  yet  controls;  by  benefitB  from  God, 
which  he  yet  controls ;  by  friends,  whom  God  himself  has  given  to  me,  and 
whom  he  yet  controls.  My  work  exists,  my  friends,  through  you,  who  are  around 
me ;  my  work  exists  through  you.  I  have  ever  the  least  share  in  it.  My  pow- 
ers of  sharing  it,  how  small  soever,  are  oontinually  beooming  smaller.    What  has 
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oomc  to  pass,  has  come  to  pnss  through  yoa ;  and  what  is  to  come  to  pass,  must 
happen  through  yon.  God^s  providence  will  never  leave  me  to  lose  you,  and  to 
be  obliged  to  seek  out  new  supports  for  my  work.  I  could  thank  you — but  what 
words  could  render  thanks  for  what  you  are  to  me,  and  to  my  work  7  Sorrow 
takes  hold  upon  me.  How  little  am  I  to  you,  in  comparison  with  what  you  are 
to  me !  I  look  within  myself,  and  acknowledge  how  much  I  have  been  wanting 
to  my  work ;  how  my  weaknesses  have  almost  hindered  my  work  more  than  they 
have  advanced  it.     .     .     . 

.  .  .  Deeply  beloved  children ;  you  too  should,  in  this  festive  hour,  raise 
your  hearts  to  your  Father  in  heaven,  and  promise  him  to  be  his  children ;  with 
thanks  and  devotion,  to  be  his  children.  Children,  your  good  fortune  is  great. 
At  a  time  when  the  great  majority  of  children  go  on  in  neglect  and  abandon- 
ment, with  only  want  for  their  teacher,  and  their  passions  for  their  guides ;  in 
days  when  so  many,  so  innumerably  many,  better  and  more  fortunate  children, 
suffering  under  a  combination  of  harshness,  violenoe,  and  bad  guidance,  diverted 
from  the  paths  of  nature,  not  educated,  but  trained  only  into  a  one-sided,  empty 
show  of  knowledge,  and  an  equally  one-sided  pretense  and  fashion  of  practical 
efficiency,  and  thus  offered  up  to  the  world  ;  in  such  a  time,  you  are  not  given 
over  to  abandonment  and  neglect :  want  is  in  no  respect  your  bad  counselor ;  nor 
•re  the  dubious  impulses  of  passion  used  in  your  training.  Amongst  us,  neither 
vanity  nor  fear,  neither  honor  nor  shame,  neither  reward  nor  punishment,  as  they 
are  elsewhere  almost  universally  used,  purposely  and  as  part  of  the  method,  are 
used  to  show  you  the  path  in  which  you  are  to  go.  The  divine  nature,  which  ia 
in  you,  is  counted  holy  in  you.  Tou  are,  among  us,  what  the  divine  nature 
within  you  and  without  you  summon  you  to  be.  We  oppose  no  vile  force  against 
your  gifts  or  your  tendencies ;  we  constrain  them  not — we  only  develop  them. 
We  do  not  instil  into  you  what  is  ours,  what  exists  in  us  as  corrupted  by  ourselves ; 
we  develop  in  you  what  remains  unoorrupted  within  yourselves.  Among  us,  yon 
are  not  under  the  misfortune  of  seeing  your  whole  being,  your  whole  humanity, 
subordinated,  and  thus  sacrificed  to  the  training  of  some  single  power,  some  sin- 
gle view  of  your  nature.  It  is  far  from  us  to  make  you  such  men  as  we  are.  It 
is  far  fn)m  us  to  make  you  such  men  as  the  majority  of  the  men  of  the  time  are. 
Under  our  hands,  you  will  become  such  men  as  your  natures  require ;  as  the 
holy,  the  divine,  within  your  natures,  require.  Father  in  heaven,  grant  to  of 
that  the  purpose  of  our  labors  may  be  visibly  and  undeniably  in  thee,  and  through 
thee.  Mt^n  around  us  assert  that  we  propose,  as  the  ultimate  end  of  our  labors, 
not  thine  understanding,  thy  wisdom  ;  but  thy  humanity.  Xo,  no  I  It  is  far  fW)m 
me  to  resign  myself  to  the  cunning  and  art  of  my  race,  confined  to  the  limits 
within  which  those  faculties  do  their  work.  It  is  far  from  me  to  seek,  as  the  end 
of  my  labor,  a  confined  development  of  the  lower  endowments  of  men,  and  of 
their  material  senses.  O  God,  no !  What  I  seek  is,  to  elevate  human  nature  to 
its  highest,  its  noblest ;  and  this  I  seek  to  do  by  love  Only  in  the  holy  power 
of  love  do  I  recognize  the  basis  of  the  development  of  my  race  to  whatever  of 
the  divine  and  eternal  lies  within  its  nature.  All  the  capacities  for  intellect,  and 
art,  and  knowledge,  which  are  within  my  nature,  I  hold  to  be  only  means  for  the 
divine  elevation  of  the  heart  to  love.  It  is  only  in  the  elevation  of  man  that  I  rec- 
ognize the  possibility  of  the  development  of  the  race  itself  to  manhood.  Love  is 
the  only,  the  eternal  foundation  of  the  training  of  our  race  to  humanity.  The 
error  was  great,  the  deception  immeasurable,  of  believing  that  I  sought  the  oom- 
pleto  development  of  human  nature  by  a  one-sided  cultivation  of  the  intelleot ;  by 
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the  exclusive  staJy  of  arithmetic  and  mathematics.  No.  I  seek  it  through  the 
universality  of  love.  No,  no.  I  seek  not  training  to  mathematic'S,  I  seek  train- 
ing to  bomanity ;  and  this  oorocs  only  through  love.  Let  yonr  lives,  year  whole 
lives,  ray  children,  show  that  the  whole  purpose  of  my  instruction  was  only  love, 
and  elevation  to  humanity  through  love.  They  will  show  it  The  error  of  be- 
lieving that  I  sought  any  other  end,  of  believing  that  my  method  was  intended 
only  to  obtain  for  the  poor  better  means  of  earning  bread,  will  disappear.  Deeply 
beloved  children,  you  will  cause  it  to  divippear.  This  error  has  arisen,  not  from 
me,  not  from  my  labors,  not  from  my  instructions  to  you ;  but  only  from  hasty 
glanoes  at  my  books,  the  special  means  of  developing  single  fiusulties. 

Tour  existence  is  a  contradiction  of  this  opinion,  which  gladdens  my  heart. 
Since  your  examination,  I  have  seen  you  only  for  a  moment  yesterd;«y,  I  have 
spoken  with  you  but  little ;  but  my  heart  is  full  of  affection  for  you.  IIow  little 
were  those  miserable  mechanical  accomplishments,  which  we  dealt  with,  filling 
your  minds  I  Freedom,  courage,  elevating  strife  after  the  lofty,  the  noble  ]  these 
were  upon  your  brows,  in  your  eyes,  in  your  glances,  in  your  whole  boing.  The 
bliss  of  love  beamed  from  many  eyes.  Peace  was  upon  your  lips.  Ton 
were  far  more  yourselves,  and  for  the  sake  of  Grod,  than  you  were  created  by  us. 
The  talents  which  you  possess  appear  in  their  own  form,  as  you  poeseas  them, 
and  not  at  all  as  we  have  given  them  to  you.  It  is  true  that,  among  us,  the  bonds 
of  the  folly,  the  self-seeking,  and  the  misery  of  our  day,  are  loosed.  With  us,  a 
man  may  be  poor.  With  us,  any  one  may  be  destitute  of  all  those  means  toward 
artistic  training  which  are  attainable  by  wealth  and  by  &vor,  and  may  yet  claim 
all  the  elevation  of  mind  and  of  heart  for  which  human  nature  b  created. 
Among  us,  the  saying  is  not  heard,  that  he  who  is  bom  to  eat  hay  may  cat  hay. 
We  know  no  class  of  men  born  only  to  live  like  beasts.  We  believe  that  the 
lofty  endowments  of  human  nature  are  found  in  all  ranks  and  conditions  of  men. 
We  believe  that  as  every  man,  who  does  righteously,  is  acceptable  before  God  his 
oreator,  so  that  every  man,  to  whom  God  himself  has  given  lofty  powers  of  mind 
and  of  heart,  is  entitled  to  assistance,  before  the  eyes  of  men,  and  in  the  midst  of 
them,  in  the  development  of  the  powers  which  God  has  given  him.  Therefore  n 
it  that  we  simplify  the  means  of  that  development ;  and  therefore  that  we  found 
upon  the  holy  power  of  love.  Children,  that  this  love  may  increase,  and  be  as- 
sured within  you,  is  all  that  we  propose  for  our  object  Instruction,  as  such,  and 
of  itself,  does  not  produce  love,  any  more  than  it  produces  hate.  Therefore  it  is 
that  it  is  not  the  essence  of  education.    Love  is  its  essence. 
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TJroN  closer  investigation  of  all  these  practical  means  of  elevating  the  poor, 
we  shall  not  be  able  to  conceal  from  ourselves  the  fact  that  they  all  alike  lack  the 
firm  certainty  arising  from  the  inmost  pure  spirit  of  all  true  and  profoundly  thor- 
ough human  education,  namely,  the  divinely-given  instinct  of  father  and  mother; 
the  divinely-given  impulse  of  childlike  instincts;  the  everlasting  purity  of  bioth- 
erly  and  sisterly  aflfection,  which  never  pastes  beyond  the  narrow  circle  of  the 
domestic  relations.  They  all  lack  the  certainty  and  continuity  which  comes  from 
the  connection  of  material  stimuli  to  faith  and  love  with  similarly  powerful  stimuli 
to  intellectual  and  physical  activity,  which  appeal  to  the  whole  of  human  nature 
in  freedom  and  by  conviction.  They  all  lock  the  lofty,  holy  influence  of  home. 
Their  external  scale  of  magnitude,  on  one  hand,  deprives  them  all  of  the  genial 
intimateness  of  domestic  life,  which  can  only  exist  within  a  narrow  circle  of  little 
close  relations ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  their  organization  always  rather  makee 
forcible  impressions  by  public  or  at  least  by  external  force,  than  exerts  the  blessed 
influence  of  domestic  piety ;  and  who  can  conceal  from  himself  how  unfatherly 
and  un motherly  are  the  human  beings  often  sent  forth  by  such  institutions,  owing 
to  their  circumstances,  and  especially  to  all  sorts  of  influences  and  interests  from 
directors,  managers,  stewards,  &c.  7  Who  can  estimate  the  difficulties  which 
must  arise  from  this  source,  in  such  institutions,  in  the  way  of  the  inner,  holy  es- 
sence of  true  human  education  ?  Such  institutions,  however,  owing  to  the  pres- 
ent condition  of  non -education,  and  of  the  corresponding  moral,  mental,  and  do- 
mestic debasement  from  overreflnement,  are  at  present  an  urgent  necessity.  May 
€rod  grant  that  the  heart  of  those  of  the  present  day  may  be  interested  in  the 
object,  and  take  pity  even  according  to  the  prevailing  contracted  views  on  the 
want  and  degradation  of  the  poor,  in  all  that  concerns  both  soul  and  body — ^bnt 
that,  at  the  same  time,  it  will  not  be  forgotten  that  good  institutions  for  the  relief 
of  suflerers  by  fire  and  water  are  not  good  institutions  for  the  education  of  the 
poor.  Provident  regulations  for  the  prevention  of  losses  by  fire  and  water  may, 
after  a  fashion,  be  classed  under  the  head  of  institutions  for  educating  the  poor; 
but  institutions  for  relieving  actual  losses  by  them  can  not. 

The  only  bure  foundation  upon  which  we  must  build,  for  institutions  for  popular 
education,  national  culture,  and  elevating  the  poor,  is  the  parental  heart ;  which, 
by  means  of  the  innocence,  truth,  power,  and  purity  of  its  love,  kindles  in  the 
children  the  belief  in  love ;  by  means  of  which  all  the  bodily  and  mental  powers 
of  the  children  are  united  to  obedience  in  love,  and  to  diligence  in  obedience.  It 
is  only  in  the  holiness  of  home  that  the  equal  development  of  all  the  human  foo- 
ulties  can  be  directed,  managed,  and  assured ;  and  it  is  from  this  point  that  edu- 
cational efforts  must  be  conducted,  if  education,  as  a  national  aff)iir,  is  to  have  real 
reference  to  the  wants  of  the  people,  and  is  to  cause,  by  its  influence,  the  coincid- 
ing of  external  human  knowledge,  power,  and  motives  with  the  internal,  everlast- 
ing, divine  essence  of  our  nature. 
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If  the  saying  is  true,  "It  is  easy  to  add  to  what  is  already  discovered,"  it  is  in- 
finitely more  true  thiit  it  is  easy  to  add  to  the  inward  eternal  goodness  of  human 
nature,  whatever  external  goodness  1\uman  skill  can  communicate  to  onr  race ; 
but  to  reverse  this  prxjess,  to  endeavor  to  develop  that  eternal  inward  goodness 
of  human  nature,  out  of  our  mere  miserable  human  art,  deprived  of  its  divine 
foundation  ;  this  is  the  cause  of  the  deepest  error  of  the  wretched  debasement  of 
the  present  time.  The  homes  of  the  people — I  do  not  say  of  the  mob,  fur  the 
mob  have  no  homes — the  homes  of  the  people  are  the  centers  where  unites  all 
that  is  divine  in  those  powers  of  human  nature  which  admit  of  education.  .  .  . 

The  greatest  evil  of  our  time,  and  the  greatest  and  almost  insurmountable  obstacle 
to  the  operation  of  any  thorough  means  is  this,  that  the  fothers  and  mothers  of  onr 
times  have  almost  universally  lost  the  consciousness  tliat  they  can  do  any  thing — 
every  thing — for  the  education  of  their  children.  This  great  falling  away  firom 
their  faith,  of  fathers  and  mothers,  is  the  universal  source  of  the  superficial  char- 
acter of  our  means  of  education. 

In  urder  to  improve  the  education  of  the  people  as  a  national  interest,  and  uni- 
versally, it  is,  above  all,  necessary  that  parents  should  be  awakened  again  to  con- 
sciousness that  they  can  do  something — much— every  thing — for  the  education  of 
their  children.  Fathers  and  mothers  must,  above  all,  learn  to  feel  vividly  how 
great  an  advantage — as  intrusted  by  God  and  their  own  conscience  with  the  duty 
of  educating  their  own  children — they  enjoy,  over  any  others  to  be  employed  as 
assistants  therein.  And,  for  like  reasons,  it  is  indispensable  that  there  should  be 
a  general  public  recognition  of  the  fact  that  a  child  who  has  lost  lather  and  mother 
is  still  a  poor,  unfortunate  orphan,  even  though  his  guardian  can  employ  the  first 
among  all  the  masters  of  education  in  tlie  world  to  teach  him.     .     .     . 

.     .     .     Truth  is  every  where  and  nowhere ;  and  only  he  lives  in  the  truth 
who  sees  it  every  where,  as  a  phenomenon  bound  up  with  a  thousand  others,  and 
nowhere,  as  an  exacting,  isolated  idol  before  him.     But  the  visionary  weakness  of 
man  easily  leads  him  to  carve  a  graven  image  out  of  every  great  idea  which  he 
takes  to  his  bosom,  and  to  reoognize  and  admit  all  truth,  all  the  rights  of  men, 
only  with  a  one-sided  reference  to  this  idol,  and  to  whatever  may  serve  its  selfish 
requirements.     Even  great  men,  and  deep  thinkers,  are  not  secure  from  the  dan- 
ger of  seeing  isolated  opinions  become  almost  a  sort  of  monomania ;  not  indeed 
as  absolutely  as  those,  the  terror  of  mankind,  which  are  heard  from  hopeless  bed- 
lamites ;  yet  it  is  undeniable  that  favorite  conceptions  pushed  too  far,  and  views 
which  become  daily  familiar,  are  liable,  even  in  deep  thinkers,  to  acquire  such  a 
sort  of  hardness  that  it  easily  becomes  impossible  to  treat  them  as  they  are,  moral 
and  intellectual,  without  prejudice,  and  freely,  but  the  thinker  becomes  a  servant 
to  his  idea.     The  world  is  full  of  men  thus  prejudiced  for  some  particular  views. 
Are  there  not  hundreds  in  every  profession — ^military,  civil,  judicial,  or  any  other, 
distinguished  each  in  his  department — who  are  holden  by  their  opinions  relative 
to  their  favorite  pursuit,  in  a  manner  at  least  very  similar  to  those  possessed  by  a 
monomania  ?    I  must  proceed  still  further.    I  must  ask  myself  whether  there  are 
not,  amongst  us,  many  traces  of  this  hardening  into  views  of  some  great  idea  ?     I 
must  ask,  distinctly,  have  not  incompatible  ideas  become  equally  fixed,  in  this  way, 
in  onr  heads  7    This  I  believe  so  truly  to  be  the  case,  that  I  am  completely  oon- 
vinccd  that  we  can  in  no  way  arrive  at  a  universal  internal  union  of  the  hour,  and 
at  an  actual  harmony  of  views  relative  to  what  we  call  our  method,  except  by  ef- 
forts to  put  upon  an  equality  within  us  all  views  relative  to  that  method — whether 
mathematical,  theolqgical-philoaophioal,  Datural-phikaophioal,  hnmaniBt,  phflan- 
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tbropist,  or  whatever — and  by  not  permitting  ourselycs  to  be  governed  by  any 
idea  which  is  in  progress  of  becoming  fixed,  as  I  have  described.  If  we  can  lift 
oarselves  to  this  point,  the  stand  to  which  our  efTorts  have  come,  by  means  of  the 
determination  of  some  of  us  to  conform  ourselves  in  certain  views,  would,  by 
means  of  the  increased  power  of  each  of  us  within  his  department,  become  really 
valuable  for  the  whole  of  our  enterprise ;  and  I  am  certiiin  that,  in  that  case,  none 
of  us  would  intrude  himself  beyond  the  circle  in  which  he  can  work  most  profit- 
ably for  the  promotion  of  our  designs.  In  that  case,  I  myself  should  not  be  en- 
tirely without  that  circle.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  sure  that  the  sentence  of  death, 
of  moral  and  intellectual  failure,  would  no  longer  be  passed  upon  me  with  so  much 
zeal  and  pleasure  as  has  been  the  case  for  years  immediately  around  me.  Many 
would  then  be  convinced  that  I  am  alive.  The  misunderstandings  which  are  and 
must  be  every  moment  crowding  about  me,  as  things  are,  are  innumerable.  But 
if  they  are  for  ever  and  ever  to  bo  taken  as  true  against  me,  because  they  last 
limg  and  are  accompanied  with  the  influence  of  men  very  active  hereabouts,  what 
must  I  think  of  such  a  fate  ?  What  I  do  think  is  this :  that  courts  which  con- 
demn the  accused  on  such  evidence  will  be  abhorred  by  the  whole  unprejudiced 
world.  And  for  the  future  I  have  no  fears  on  this  account.  I  am  not  ungrateful, 
and  never  shall  be  known  as  such.  .  .  .  Friends,  brothers !  coldnesses  have 
crept  in  among  us,  which  are  the  result  of  the  whole  extent  of  the  history  of  our 
association  and  of  that  outwardly  chaotic  condition,  which  has  overpowered  the 
goodness  and  nobility  which  lay  and  still  lies  at  the  bottom  of  our  association,  and 
have  brought  it  to  pass  that,  here  and  there  among  us,  one  looks  at  another  through 
spectacles  whose  glasses  are  no  longer  clear,  and  can  be  clear  no  more.  Broth- 
ers !  the  evils  of  our  house  are  not  of  to-day,  nor  of  ye*«terday.  Tliey  came  from 
afar.  From  the  beginning  of  our  union,  we  have  admitted  among  us  habits  and 
ways  of  living  which  must  necessarily,  by  their  very  nature,  produce  disagree- 
ments; and  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that,  in  order  to  judge  of  these,  we  should 
look  carefully  back  to  the  days  of  the  beginning  of  our  association.  It  was  in 
truth  then  that  the  origin  of  the  evils,  under  which  we  have  lain  so  long,  sprouted 
and  took  root.  What  is  passed  is  no  longer  here ;  but,  even  though  we  forget  it, 
its  influence  is  no  less  upon  the  present.  Friends,  brothers!  the  hours  when  we 
unitc>d  ourselves  in  the  beginning,  were  hours  of  perfect  dreaming ;  and  of  great 
error  in  that  dreaming.  In  those  days  the  world  seemed  to  seek  what  we  sought, 
and  to  love  what  we  loved.  The  delusion  of  the  time  fell  in  with  our  efibrts ;  the 
intiTests  of  the  public  authorities  seemed  at  that  time  to  have  become  the  same 
with  our  own ;  even  the  selfishness  of  thousands,  now  in  opposition  to  us,  seemed 
then  to  coincide  with  our  views.  What  we  did  was  thought  excellent  before  it 
was  understood  ;  even  before  we  ourselves  understood  it.  Honors  and  praises 
carried  us  almost  beyond  ourselves.  The  pecuniary  prosperity  of  our  undertaking 
seemed  to  us  to  be  secured,  almost  without  efibrt  and  without  care.  But  the  vis- 
ion of  this  paradise  in  the  air  soon  passed  by.  The  thorns  and  thistles  of  the 
world  soon  began  to  grow  up  around  us,  as  they  do  round  the  lives  and  doings  of 
all  men.  But  the  dreams  of  those  days  profited  us  nothing.  They  weakened  our 
powers,  when  they  so  variously  and  so  urgently  needed  strengthening.  Truly, 
the  climate  of  those  days  was  too  pleasant  for  us.  We  prepared  ourselves  for  liv- 
ing in  the  warm  South,  when  the  hard,  cold  days  of  the  North  were  awaiting  us. 
Why  should  we  conceal  from  ourselves  the  truth  ?  The  vigor  and  purity  of  our 
ardor  for  our  object  grew  weak  in  those  days,  and  became,  in  some  cases,  only  a 
pretense  while  good  fortune  lasted,  not  knowing  the  power  of  that  zeal  which  in 
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mitfnrtnne  still  barns,  and  is  not  extinguished  even  in  days  of  the  greatest  tronble. 
I  myself  see  in  those  days  the  origin  of  the  evils  which  oppress  us  now ;  and  con- 
sider incorrect  all  opinions  respecting  onr  later  condition,  which  do  not  have  refer- 
ence  to  these  earlier  soarces  of  them. '  It  b  always  necessary,  in  judging  of  any 
particular  situation  or  occurrence  among  us,  to  have  reference  to  the  character  of 
the  bond  which  united  us  to  each  other ;  whose  peculiar  quality  was  this,  that  no 
one  of  us  was,  by  virtue  of  that  bon^,  any  other  than  what  the  peculiarities  of  his 
own  personal,  individual  nature  made  him.  Consider  the  importance  of  this 
point ;  that  among  us  nature  did  every  thing,  art  nothing.  In  reference  to  the 
persons  of  the  adult  members  of  onr  house,  we  lived  without  government,  and 
without  obedience.  No  more  free  development  of  our  individuality  can  be  imag- 
ined ;  nor  any  condition  more  daagerous  and  oppressive  to  my  home  and  my 
place.  Friends !  in  your  judgments  upon  my  condition  and  my  conduct,  consider 
thb,  and  reflect,  further,  upon  the  great  ooncoorse  of  persons  who  Ix^came  mem- 
bers of  the  establishment,  without  knowing  what  we  sought,  without  desiring  what 
wo  had,  without  the  abilities  which  we  needed  ;  and  who  thus  were,  in  r^erence 
to  myself,  presuming,  and  unrestrained  in  their  conduct,  just  in  propurtinB  m  I 
was  under  constraint  with  reference  to  them.  Frieodbt  OToaider  the  establish- 
ment in  the  extent  of  all  its  relations :  all  the  neoessities  Into  which  I  fell,  all  the 
burdens  which  came  upon  me ;  and  compare  them  with  mf  destitution  of  all 
those  means  and  powers  whicb  were  required  to  meet,  even  in  a  distant  degree, 
the  external  and  internal  requirements  of  our  association.  Frieada!  onr  inno- 
cence at  the  beginning  of  our  association  was  praiseworthy,  and  the  aims  of  that 
innocence  were  praiseworthy.  But  did  innocence  ever  ovcroonne  the  power  of 
the  many  T  And  is  it  not  a  mere  natural  necessity  that  it  shonld  yield  to  that 
power  7  Or  did  it  ever  perfect  an  enterprise  which  ventured  to  throw  itself,  with 
all  its  outward  weaknesses,  into  the  power  of  the  world  and  the  cmrrent  of  it, 
without  a  strong  steersman,  as  our  enterprise  did  f  Tmly,  we,  in  the  dreams  of 
our  first  innocence,  sought  for  such  a  life  as  ancient  piety  dreamed  of  in  a  cloister; 
and  at  the  same  time  we  lived  in  the  utmost  imaginable  freedom.  The  youngest 
of  our  inmates  soon  almost  universally  practiced  a  freedom  of  speech  which  the 
world  permits  to  no  novices ;  and  of  the  elder  ones,  none  thought  of  any  privi- 
leges of  a  father-prior.  And  I  represented  the  abbot  of  the  monastery ;  when, 
in  some  respects,  I  was  much  more  fit  for  the  donkey  of  the  monastery,  or  at  least 
the  sheep,  than  the  abbot.  Friends  1  I  speak  plainly  on  this  point  All  this 
u  well  understood ;  and  does  not  at  all  derogate  from  the  real  good  which  has 
been  planted,  has  taken  root,  and  still  exists  among  us,  and  which  b  so  perfectly 
well  known  by  its  results  on  so  many  of  our  pupils,  and  by  the  conduct  and  the 
success  of  BO  many  adult  men  who  have  been  trained  among  us.  But  it  is  now 
time,  and  also  a  duty,  to  turn  our  attention,  with  truth,  freedom,  and  earnestness, 
to  a  subject  important  in  itself,  and  which  on  various  accounts  has  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  world.  We  must  endure  the  responsibilities  of  our  places ;  and 
it  would  be  well  if  a  deeper  consciousness  of  this  obligation  prevailed  among  us. 
From  this  responsibility  we  can  not  escape.  All  that  is  noble  and  pure— even 
that  which  is  noblest  and  purest  in  the  world — if  it  increases  and  grows  great 
rapidly,  must  then  decrease  and  deteriorate ;  and  we  grew  much  too  fiist,  in  onr 
eflbrts  afler  our  good  object,  to  know  and  practice  snflioiently  the  rules  which 
would  have  maintained  and  strengthened  the  growth  of  what  was  good  amongst 
us.  The  greater  number  of  those  who  called  themselves  ours,  came  to  us  rather 
by  chance  than  by  election  or  our  choice ;  and  however  the  temporary  aj^>ear- 
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ance  of  many  things  amongst  us  might  hare  been  understood  by  a  practiced  eye 
to  indicate  only  their  ephemeral  nature,  must  of  them  thought  my  imprudence  and 
weakness  perennial.  This  could  of  course  not  do  otherwise  than  to  originate  al- 
most incurable  evils  amongst  us.  Even  the  best  enterprise,  if  it  increases  too 
rapidly,  becomes  degraded  by  the  evil  qualities  of  the  mass  which  accretes  to  it ; 
then  seizes,  with  the  vigorous  radical  power  of  evil,  upon  the  usually  weak  roots 
of  what  is  good ;  and  then  becomes,  even  while  intermingled  with  the  overpowered 
goodness  yet  remaining,  a  recruiting-station  for  evil,  which  gathers  in  every  incaa- 
tbas  passer-by ;  and  experience  shows  that  men  once  enlisted  on  the  side  of  evil 
■oon  become  sworn  conspirators  for  it,  and,  although  feeble  in  the  ordinary  opera- 
tions of  life,  show  great  power  and  much  bad  cunning  in  promoting  their  evil 
objects,  whether  idleness,  disorder,  impudence,  or  whatever  they  may  be— or  at 
least  in  obstructing  the  dominion  of  their  oppoeites.  When  things  come  to  this 
pass,  whether  in  a  small  or  large  association  of  men,  the  necessity  of  some  govern- 
ing  authority,  competent  to  control  such  a  state  of  affiiirs,  becomes  fully  recog- 
nized ;  and,  at  however  late  a  period,  aid  from  such  authority  is  sought  for.  But 
the  very  cause  that  makes  such  control  sought  for,  disenables  those  who  apply  to 
BOoh  authority  from  judging  of  it.  Judgments  formed  in  such  cases  are,  there- 
fore, commonly  wrong  j  and  the  necessitous  state  into  which  such  applicants  have 
&nen,  is  almost  always  a  had  counselor.  Th'u  was  the  case  with  us.  We  sought 
and  sought,  but  did  not  find.  And  at  no  time  was  there  more  error  relative  to 
myself.  Every  one  thought  me  unfit  to  govern ;  but  I  was  still  permitted  to  re- 
main, as  if  I  were  fit,  and  the  relations  of  all  remained  such  as  if  I  were  so. 
This  condition  of  afiairs  could  lead  to  no  relief.  I  should  surely  have  succumbed 
under  it,  had  not  the  protecting  providence  of  God  so  graciously  watched  over 
me,  that  often  the  apparently  unavoidable  results  of  my  faults  passed  by,  as  if  they 
had  not  happened.  This  u  so  true,  that  I  myself  do  not  know,  and  can  not  ex- 
plain it  to  myself,  how  I  have  been  able  to  pass  through  the  turbulent  and  track- 
less chaos  into  which  I  have  been  cast,  without  entire  ruin ;  and  to  attain  to  that 
point  of  power  and  efficiency  upon  which  1  see  and  feel  myself  to  be  standing. 
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DuRiyo  that  happiest  period  of  Pestalozzi's  career,  his  labors  at  Burg- 
dorf,  he  sketched  out  many  rough  drafts  of  lessons,  to  be  filled  up  by 
his  assistants,  in  their  class  room  exercises,  as  a  sort  of  encyclopedia  of 
social  science.  Many  of  these  fragments  came  into  the  possession  of 
Kriisi,  who,  after  the  death  of  Pestalozzi,  edited  and  published  them 
under  the  title  of  "  Paternal  Inntruetion*^  a  Bequest  of  Father  Pesta- 
lozzi to  His  Pupils.'*    We  give  a  few  extracts  from  Biber's  volume. 

Almsgiving. 
"The  best  alms  is  that  which  enables  the  receiver  to  cease  begging.'' 

Changing, 

"  Change,  my  child,  change  all  that  thoa  doest  and  pcrfonnest,  until  thoa  hast 
perfected  it,  and  thoa  be  fully  satisfied  with  it.  Change  not  thyself,  however, 
like  a  weathercock,  with  every  wind ;  but  change  thyself  so  that  thou  mayest 
become  better  and  nobler,  and  that  all  that  thou  doest  may  be  ever  more  excellent 
and  perfect.    No  such  change  will  ever  cause  thee  to  repent.'' 

Baiting. 

"  Baking  is,  like  all  cooking,  a  fruit  of  civilization.  The  savage  knows  of  no 
preparation  of  his  food ;  he  eats  every  thing  raw,  like  the  brutes,  and,  accordingly, 
he  eats  it,  like  them,  with  brutal  greediness.  A  wise  diet  of  meat  and  drink  is 
only  possible  when  the  food  is  prepared  by  art,  and  it  w  then  only  that  man  con 
guard  hinraelf  against  the  voracity  of  the  animal.  Baking,  therefore,  and  every 
other  sort  of  cooking,  is  a  &r  more  important  business  than  it  appears  to  be  at 
first  sight.  It  procures  to  us  the  most  wholesome  of  all  nutriments — that  bread 
which,  ns  a  common  necessary  of  life,  we  daily  ask  of  God,  in  the  most  sublime 
of  all  prayers." 

Bathing. 

"  By  bathing  we  cleanse  ourselves  from  bodily  impurities ;  the  impurities  of  the 
soul,  however,  are  not  removed  either  by  common  or  by  consecrated  water,  but 
only  by  a  renovation  of  mind  in  faith  and  love." 

Quaking. 

*'  The  most  violent  quaking,  which  causes  houses  and  cities  to  fall  in  ruins,  and 
which  shakes  even  the  foundations  of  the  mountains,  is  that  terrible  convulsion 
of  nature  which  we  call  an  earthquake ;  but  infinitely  more  terrible  is  the  secret 
quaking  of  a  guilt-laden  soul,  at  the  prospect  of  the  inevitable  discovery  and  pun- 
ishment of  its  crimes." 

Beginning. 

"The  beginning  of  every  thing  precedes  its  existence  and  its  continuation. 
The  first  day  of  creation  was  the  beginning  of  the  world.  From  the  beginning 
God  hath  set  forth  his  almighty  power,  his  wisdom,  and  goodness,  in  all  that  he 
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has  made.  From  the  beginning,  the  hand  of  h'u  providence  has  ordained  the 
destinies  of  mankind ;  it  has  ordained  thy  destiny  also,  my  child.  Rejoioe, 
therefore,  and  put  thy  trust  in  him,  who  is,  and  was,  and  shall  be,  the  everlnstiDg 
God." 

Bowing  and  Bending, 

'*  Man,  the  only  creature  that  carries  his  head  so  erect,  should  he  never  bow 
it  7  Verily,  he  docs  1  For  God  has  deeply  impressed  upon  his*  heart  the  feeling 
of  his  weakness,  and  a  reverential  awe  for  all  that  is  groat  and  lofty.  His  head 
is  involuntarily  bowed  down  under  the  oppressive  consciousness  of  his  guilt.  His 
eye  sinks  in  gratitude  before  the  saver  of  his  life,  his  wife,  his  child.  Verily, 
Terily,  it  was  no  art  that  bent  the  knee  of  the  first  man  who  prostrated  himself  in 
the  dust  at  the  sight  of  the  rising  sun.  It  was  God  within  him,  who  thus  laid 
him  low  ]  and  he  rose  more  humanized  in  his  feelings,  than  if  he  had  proudly 
faced  its  bright  beam.  But  the  work  of  God  is  defiled  in  the  bowings  and  bend- 
ings  of  hypocrisy,  by  which  human  nature  is  as  much  degraded  as  it  is  elevated 
and  ennobled  by  pious  adoration,  lowly  modesty,  and  kneeling  gratitude." 

Blossoming, 

'*  Touth,  thou  season  of  blossoms,  how  £air  thou  art!  But,  remember  that  thy 
charms  are  destined  quickly  to  pass  away.  Thou  canst  not  ripen,  unless  they 
vanish.  Therefore,  value  thou  the  lasting  fruits  of  life  above  the  fleeting  beauty 
of  its  blossoms." 

Thanking, 

^  Good  men  and  good  things,  my  child,  cause  joy  to  the  man  of  pure  heart, 
even  though  ho  derive  no  benefit  from  them ;  but  when  he  is  benefited  by  them, 
his  joy  is  increased.  He  then  seeks  the  author  of  all  goodnem  and  of  all  joy ; 
and,  when  he  has  found  him,  his  voice  is  drowned  in  the  overflowing  of  his  feel- 
ings. Tears  glisten  in  his  eyes.  Tlieso,  my  child,  are  the  tlianks  of  the  heart, 
which  elevate  and  ennoble  the  soul.  Whoever  thanks  not  God,  deserves  not  to  be 
called  man  *,  and  whoever  thanks  not  his  fellow-men,  is  unworthy  of  all  the  good 
which  God  bestows  upon  him  through  the  hand  of  man." 

Thinking, 

**  Thinking  leads  men  to  knowledge.  He  mny  see  and  hear,  and  read  and 
learn  whatever  he  please,  and  as  much  as  he  please ;  he  will  never  know  any  of 
it,  except  that  which  he  has  thought  over,  that  which,  by  thinking,  he  has  made 
the  property  of  his  mind.  Is  it  then  saying  too  much,  if  I  say  that  man,  by 
thinking  only,  becomes  truly  man.  Take  away  thought  from  man's  life,  and 
what  remains  7 " 

Threatening, 

*'  It  is  a  misfortune  if  one  man  threaten  another.  Either  ho  ii  corrupt  who 
does  it,  or  he  who  requires  it." 

Failing, 

**  An  men  fail,  and  manifold  are  their  failings.  Nothing  is  perfect  under  the 
sun.  But,  unless  a  man  despise  himself,  ho  will  not  think  lightly  of  any  of  his 
fiulings." 

Fefining, 

**  Man  wishes  to  have  things  not  only  good,  but  binning ;  therefore  is  there  so 
mnch  refining  in  the  world.    Silver,  gold,  and  steel  are  polishcfl ;  the  finest  silk, 
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the  softest  wool,  the  olearest  cotton,  the  mellowest  tintB,  the  mos*.  exquisite  frm- 
grancies,  the  most  delicate  sounds,  the  most  delicioiis  spices,  and  the  most  liunri- 
ODs  pillows  ore  preferred.  Bat  where  human  nature  has  attained  the  greatest 
refinement  of  sense,  a  man  of  nenre  is  hardly  to  be  found.  The  highest  degree 
of  this  refinement  is  generally  the  point  from  which  the  decline  of  individuals  and 
nations  takes  its  beginning. 

"  The  builder^  who  wishes  to  erect  a  durable  structure,  must  do  it  with  strong 
timber ;  he  must  not,  by  sawing  and  planing,  make  his  bearers  and  planks  so 
thin  as  to  render  them  unfit  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  intended.  And  in 
the  same  way,  parents  and  teachers  ought  never  to  refine  the  children,  nor  gov- 
emments  the  nations,  to  such  a  point  as  to  make  them  lose  the  strength  of  their 
limbs,  the  freshness  of  their  cheeks,  and  the  muscle  of  their  arms." 

Darkening, 

"  The  setting  of  the  sun  darkens  the  earth ;  and  the  failing  of  hope  the  soul 
of  man.  Why,  then,  is  it  that  every  hope  of  man  b  not  daily  renewed,  like  that 
of  the  rising  sun.  It  is  well  that  he  should  not  forever  set  his  hope  upon  outward 
things ;  but  seek  his  repose  and  his  happiness  within  himself,  in  those  things 
which  do  not  rise  and  set  daOy,  like  the  sun  of  this  earth." 

Hoping, 

*'  Hoping  and  waiting  make  many  a  fool.  And  are  we,  then,  not  to  hope  at 
an  T  How  unhappy  would  man  be  without  that  beam  of  hope  which,  in  suffer- 
ing and  sorrow,  sheds  light  through  the  darkness  of  his  soul.  But  his  hope 
must  be  intelligent.  He  must  not  hope  where  there  is  no  hope.  He  mutl  look 
at  the  poet  with  a  eteady  eyf,  in  order  to  know  what  he  may  hope  of  the  /vtvrc.*' 
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Aaroau,  PMCalcnsi  ftftivml  in,  50O. 

JteMdtmieianj  517. 

Academy  d«Ua  Cnuea,  434. 

Aeeuracy,  Lindiley  oa,  31. 

AMticampianus,  474. 

Afrieola,  R.,  «piUph  of^  449. 

Aleotl,  A.  B..  517. 

Alighieri.    8es  Dante. 

JIUrewuine  SeJkMlieitmng,  qnolad,  510. 

Alpnabet  of  intuition,  Wl. 

Altdorf,  Comment  at,  161. 

Alumnea,  390,  393. 

Anatomy,  beginninf  of,  9B1. 

Andely,  Henry  d*,  410. 

Amdt,  131. 

Aratiniu,  P..  434,  435. 

Amtotle,415. 

Aritbmetie,  at  Wittanbef(,  94L 

in  education,  340, 

Peiteloxxi*s  method,  099. 

geometrical  formi  in,  701. 
Act  under  Leo  X.,  456. 
Astrology,  Pieua  on,  452. 
Avtronomy,  beginning  of,  870. 
Augnttin,  415. 

Petraroh  on,  430. 
Austria,  action  of,  on  Wartbuig  feetival,  91. 

Baeon,  Ijord,  on  irttomt,  381. 

Bacon,  Roger,  410. 

BaknU  with  the  Iron  Ffrektad.  180. 

Bandlin,  J.  11.,  510. 

Barlaam,  428. 

Barriui,  474. 

Bate*,  Joshua,  memoir  of,  370. 

Bauroeister,  376,  378. 

Bavaria,  students  and  profeaon  in,  334. 

Berobo,  cardinal,  457. 

Benefactors.    See  Education,  benefacton  of. 

Beneficiaries.    See  Stipendiaries. 

Berkelev,  |(ifts  to  Yale  College,  405. 

Berlin  University,  on  Wartburg  festival,  188. 

Besearion,  cardinal,  430.  440. 

Bible,  in  education^  30,  401. 

illustrated,  for  children,  401. 

order  of  rending,  4U3. 

how  to  eiplain  in  school,  400. 

as  text-book.  410. 

compreheniion  of,  411. 
Biber,  E.,  510.  .')17. 
Bibliography  of  history  of  education,  49. 

PestaloMian,  513. 
Biehing,  rector,  360. 
Biodemann,  eonreetor,  309. 
Binttff  and  llethfcMel,  song-book,  247. 
Biographies.     See  Educational  biograpbi 
Black  plague.  431. 
Blochmann,  K.  J.,  510. 
Blomenbacb,  01. 
Boarding-houses,  for  students,  SD3. 

for  scholars.    See  Alumnea. 
Boarding-school,  teaoher  of,  393. 
Boccaccio,  433. 
Book-learning,  307. 

Books,  of  the  fifteenth  eentoiy,  439^  44a 
Boston  Pnblie  Library,  SS3. 

eat  of,  358. 

diioipCioaof,89S. 


Boston  Public  Library,  plans  of,  350,  850, 90L 

interior  view.  903. 

condition  and  funds,  263. 

addresses  at  dedication,  204. 

Mr.  Bates*  gifts  to,  371. 

Mr.  Everett  and,  343. 
Boston  Latin  School,  1805,  344. 

Mr.  Everett  on,  305. 
Botany,  elements  of,  344. 

when  to  teach  first,  377, 381.* 

and  soOlogy,  analogy  of  classing,  378. 
Bowditch,  how  self-teught.  303. 
Boyle,  on  natural  science,  S28. 
Braceiolini.    See  Poggius. 
Brander,  Brand-Fox,  101. 
Breslau,  Raumer  at,  70. 

turning  at,  93: 
Brimmer,  Martin,  353. 
Bundestag,  and  German  aoiventties,  139. 
Buri,  hymn  by,  138. 
Burkhart,  510. 
Burmann,374. 
Burnett,  Gov.,  40S. 
Bursaries,  100. 
Burschen,  160. 
Burschenschaft,  Jena,  80. 

constitution  oC  IftS. 
Burschenschaft,  General  German,  80  to  103. 

foundation,  80. 

principles,  81. 

results  of  SamTs  erime  on,  130  to  tSSL 

good  morals,  135. 

reorganization,  146. 

constitution,  105. 
Buss,  J.,  memoir,  393. 

Cambridge,  school  expenses  of^  345. 
Canada,  educational  foundations  in,  188,  190. 

See  University  of  McGilI  College. 
Chemistrv,  and  mineralogy,  suoeeasion  of,  345. 

beginnings  of,  377. 
Children,  undentandings  of,  304. 

early  training  of,  383. 

See  Infant  education. 
ChristofTel,  R.,  515. 
CkrisUtpher  and  Jlliee,  665. 
Chrysoloras,  E.,  436. 
Cieerunianisro,  413,  414,  447,  473. 
Circuli  Fratrum,  55. 
Cities,  large,  for  univervities,  33, 340. 
Civilisation  and  education,  360. 
Clap,  Miss  Lucy,  326. 
Class-books.    See  Text-books. 
Classics,  in  education,  30. 

in  medinval  Italy.  413  to  400. 

mediseval  study  of,  471. 
CoHegea,  American,  and  European  universitiei,  li. 

fai4u  of.  30. 

how  to  govern.  33. 

and  prisons,  33. 

examinations  in,  34. 

small,  in  Tennessee,  38. 

former  standard  of  education  in,  339. 

ehange  in,  1813,  330. 

prayers  in,  340. 

ffeqoisites  for  prnideney,  341. 

discipline  of,  Evtratt  on,  398. 
I     pragran  in,  351 
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CoUeKet.     See  Columbia  CoUece ;  Harvard  University ; 

UniversitT  of  Nashville ;  Yale  College. 
Colambia  College,  founded,  467. 

Dr.  Johnson's  prosidenry  of,  467. 

funds  from  England  for,  460. 
Comment,  at'Altdorf,  161. 

at  Jena,  164. 
Gommon  school  education,  what,  346. 
ContenU  of  No.  XVIII.,  iii. 

of  No.  XIX.,  3il. 
Cooper,  Dr.  Myles,  460, 471. 
Corps.    8ee  Landsmaunschaf\en. 
Cortwius.  Paul,  447. 
Course  or  study,  free  or  prescribed,  313. 

gymnasiuui  and  lyceuro,  316. 

university.  17. 

Harvard,  former,  399.     * 

Bueton  Latin  tirhcMil,  1805,  344. 

Massachusetts,  fifty  yean  ago,  348. 

higher,  idea  of.  356. 

Germany,  seventeenth  century,  370  to  380.. 

in  early  childhood,  385. 

mediaival,  416. 

of  Vittorino  di  Feltre,  437. 

Ipswich  (England)  Grannaar  Scbool^  487. 

StB  Order  of  Studiee. 
Crusoa,  Academy  della,  434. 
Cumberland  College.    JSee  University  of  Nashville; 
Cutler,  rector,  464. 

Dante,  418. 

Dantsie,  gymnasium,  317. 

Da%raon,  J.  W.,  article  by,  188. 

Day,  Hon.  Mr.,  address  by,  101.. 

Dtea$iuron,  4^23. 

Decimal  system  for  librariee,  960. 

Deniel,  B.  G.,  memoir  of,  315. 

DeWette,  on  Sand's  crime,  190. 

Dialogic  mstruction,  801. 

IKeslerweg,  F.  A.  D.,  memoir  of,  313. 

W$gwn>er  by,  contents.  314. 

and  Pestalo/xi's  hundredth  birthday,  504. 

works  by,  on  Pestalozzi,  516. 
Dinter,  G.  F.,  memoir,  153. 
Dittmar,  rector,  153. 
Dnina  Commedia,  410. 
Drawing,  Pestalozzi's  method  in,  901 

Hill  on  elemenU  of,  493. 
Dueling,  at  German  universities,  54,  64. 

at  Halle,  70. 

and  religion,  107. 

disuMd  by  Burschenschafl,  135. 
Dwight,  Edmund,  337. 

Eberbard,  Prof,  00. 

Education.    See  Children ;  Colleges ;  Course  of  Stodr ; 

Examinations ;  Home  Education ;   Infant  Sehools  ; 

Instruction :   Normal  Schools ;   Order  of  Studies ; 
.  Teachers;  Universities. 

Dr.  Lindsley's  views  on,  SM. 

the  right  of  all,  97. 

of  teachers,  36. 

university  in,  38. 

Bible  in,  36. 

classics  in,  30. 

religion  in,  34. 

sectarianism  in,  37. 

benefactors    of.     See   Bates;   Berkeley;   Dwifbt; 
Groning;  McGill;  Molson. 

improvements  in,  resisted,  983. 

when  begun,  3>?4. 

afler  graduating,  31. 

Everett's  views  on,  344  to  366. 

in  common  schools,  346. 

and  science,  350. 

noral  and  intellectual,  353. 

and  civilizntion,  360. 

popular,  what,  361. 

same,  Pestalozxi's  views  on,  671. 

history  of,  in  Germany,  367. 

history  of,  in  Italy.  413. 

dislinctions  of  rank  iu,  377, 378.  ' 


Education,  early  physical,  Kaumer  on,  383. 

haste  to  begin,  385. 

age  for  beginning,  380. 

mental  and  physical,  500. 

reformatory,  retiuisite  of,  511,  519. 

motives  of  Pests lozzians  in,  705. 

true  success  in,  700. 
Education,  Pestaiorri's  outline  of  his  views  in,  71X 
Educational  biographies:— 

Bates,  J.,  370. 

Buss.  J.,  303. 

Denzel,  B.  J..  315. 

Diesterweg.  F.  A.  W.,  318. 

Dinter.  G.  F.,  153. 

Everett,  E .  335. 

Harnisch.  VV..  317. 

Johnson,  S..  461. 

Lindsley,  P.,  1. 

McGill.  J..  188. 

Nageli,  H.G.,908. 

Niederer,  J.,  ^. 

Pestnlozzians,  989. 

Plamann,  300. 

Ramsauer.  J.,  300. 

Raumer,  K.  von,  50. 

Sand,  K.  L.,  130. 

Bchmid.  J.,  307. 

Zeller,  K.  A..  305. 
Educational  errors,  in  text-books,  974. 

in  requiring  memorizing,  379. 

in  methods.  983,  384. 
Educational  history,  German,  367. 

Italian,  413. 
Educational  statistics.  German  universities,  1853, 51. 
Edling,  Count  von,  00. 
Elementary  instruction.    Bee  Instruction. 
Eliot  prufessonhip,  Harvard,  S31. 
Eloquence,  Picus  on,  450. 
Entomology,  elements  of,  980. 
Erasmus,  on  mediaeval  learning,  414. 
Erlangen  University,  on  Wartburg  festival,  184. 

compulsory  lectures,  333. 

professors  and  students,  335. 

subdivision  of  professorships.  341. 
Eniesti,  careful  writing  of  Latin,  47Si 
Everett,  Edward,  address  by,  966. 

portrait,  335. 

memoir,  335. 

early  school-days,  396. 

Boston  School,  337. 

Exeter  Academy,  398. 

Harvard,  330. 

teacher,  33i. 

minister,  331. 

Greek  professor,  339. 

and  lecture  system,  332. 

on  American  literature,  335. 

Governor  of  Massachusetts,  33S. 

report  on  normal  schoolSj|^6. 

in  Board  of  Education,  337. 

address  on  university  education,  330. 

president  of  Harvard  University,  330. 

and  Boston  Public  Library,  343. 

extracts  from  writings,  344. 
Everett,  Oliver,  336. 
Ewald,  J.  L..  516. 
Examination,  college,  34. 

Wolf  on.  906. 

university,  906. 
Exeter  Acoiclemy,  Everett  on,  398. 

Fabrioiua,  O.  A.,  368. 

Fheetiae  of  Poggius,  443. 

Feltre.  Vittorino  di,  437. 

Fencing,  Burschenschaft  on,  160, 189. 

Feuerlein  on  Latin,  370. 

on  French  influence,  377. 
Finlev,  Rev.  R.,  9,  10. 
Fioriflo,  61. 
Florence.    See  Boccaccio ;  Dante ;  PetrArdl. 

influence  of,  in  literature,  435. 
Follinius,  A.  L.,  hymns  by,  1S7. 
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niOeiiiiM,  A.  L^  Free  VtUu  •/  Bold  YmUk,  did. 

Fdlmiui.  Karl,  111,  125. 

fVirUl,tt. 

Fom,  iostruetioo  in,  686. 

Fox,  161. 

Franek^,  infliMnee  at  Halle,  332. 

Frankfort-on-Main,  fymnaiium,  370. 

FraDklin.  a  book-man,  967,  90B.  366. 

Franklin,  how  Mlf-Uugbt.  362. 

and  Samuel  Johoaofl,  466. 
Freneb  influence  in  Germany,  376. 
Friedberj;,  gymnasium,  3t{7. 
Fries,  Frur,  at  VVartburf  festiTal,  83. 

and  Follenius,  1J3. 
F^itx,  Baron  von,  90. 

Gall,  Dr..  at  Halle,  75. 

Gaminf.  at  German  univeraities,  65,  €6. 

Cieneral  German  Buncbensohaft.    See  Buischeoscbad. 

Genius,  early,  303. 

Geofraphy,  when  first  to  teaeh,  275. 

elementary  methods.  375. 

Pestaloxzrs  method.  6(<4. 
Gcolof  y,  SteflTens'  treatment  of,  71,  203. 

Werner's  treatment  of.  71,  903. 
Oeometnr,  instruction  in,  Odtf. 
Gcllert,i05. 
Oerbert.416. 

German,  in  teaehinf ,  374.  478. 
German  unirenities.    See  Univerfities,  German. 
German  Union.     See  Bundestnf. 
Omrman  Youth  in  the  B»r9ckemtehn/t$,  4«.,  105. 
Germany,  history  uf  education  in,  3tJ7. 

ioJIuence  of  Itnlian  leamin;  on,  4M. 

older  schoob  of.  and  Pestalozzi,  503. 

French  influence  in,  376. 

See  BurKhentchaft. 
Gemnus.  on  Laim.  375. 
Gesner,  on  Latm,  374,  481. 

meaning  of  JjOge*,  364. 
Giesseo,  answer  on  VVartburf  festival,  184. 
Goethe,  nt  Guttingen,  tT7. 

at  Hftlle,  60. 

on  fi>reign  languages,  483. 

on  Lntinity,  4{^. 

on  Strasburv  cathedral,  417. 
Goldberg,  f ymnasinm,  309. 
Gorlitz.  gymnasium  at,  379. 
GSttingen,  Raumer  at,  59. 

answer  on  Wart  burg  festival,  184. 

Emnalism  at,  53. 
verett  and  Ticknor  at,  331. 

gymnasium  at,  366. 
Greaves.  J.  P.,  517. 
Greek,  at  Harvard,  under  Everett,  33L 

labors  of  Chrysuloras  for,  436. 

studied  in  Italv,  440.  44«. 

and  Ijatin.  diflfercntly  studied,  471. 

writing,  translating  into,  480. 

increased  study  vX,  recommended,  486. 
Grimm.  Jacob,  on  Latin,  482. 
Groniog.  P.,  360. 
Gruner,  A..  5J6. 
Goarino,  436. 
Gustavus  AdolphuB,  368. 
Gymnasia,  and  lyrea,  216. 

rriici'tut  instnietion  in,  408. 

German,  and  Thirtv  Ycnrs*  War,  368. 

Latin  studies  in,  4£!5,  486. 

Beuthen.  369. 

Dantzir,  -217. 

FrankAtrt -on-Main,  370. 

Friedberg.  3G7. 

Goldberg.  369. 

Gorlitz.  378. 

GCttinsen.  368. 

Hervfeid,  3r)7. 

Joaehimsthal.  391. 

Miiihaiuen,  368. 

Nuremberg,  370. 

Oels.360. 

Prenalmii,  379. 


Gvmnasia,  Salzwedel,  373. 
'8chul|tforte,  368. 
Schweinfurt.  368. 
BUrgard,  369,  373. 
Thorn,  373. 
ZitUo,  37a 

Hardenberg,  Prince  von,  91. 
Halle.  Raumer  at,  50,  68,  136. 

students  and  prufemors,  230. 

Spener's  influence,  231. 

Franek£*s  influence,  239. 

duels  at,  79. 
Haisey,  Rev.  L.  J.,  article  by,  9. 
Hamburg,  Latin  in  St.  John's  School  at,  371, 375. 
Hamisch,  quoted,  287. 

memoir.  J17. 

works.  3J8. 
Harris,  Thaddeus  M..  396. 
Harvard  Ljfeeum^  32). 
Harvard  University,  old  course  of  study  at,  389. 

Everett's  professorship,  331. 
"         presidency,  339. 

chapel  services  in,  340. 

life  in,  fifty  years  ago,  245. 

progress  in,  354. 
Helmstadt.  students  and  profewon  at,  233. 
Henning,  516. 
Herbert,  516. 
Herder  60. 

Hermofaus,  Barbaras,  449,  454. 
llersfeld,  gymnasium,  .167. 
Heussier,  rector,  510, 516. 
Hill,  T.,  article  by.  373,  491. 
Holywood,  John,  416. 
Home  education,  Liodsley  on,  30. 

Everett  on,  348. 

Raumer  on,  %7. 

Pesulozzi  on,  605. 
Homer,  Everett  on,  357. 
Hohnhorst,  work  by,  103. 

quoted.  103,  114  to  119. 
How  Gertrude  Teaekee  her  C%ildre$i,  609. 
Hufeland,  on  physical  training,  389. 
Hugo.  Prof.,  60. 

on  studying  law,  919. 
Hymns,  by  A.  L.  FoileniiH,  137. 

chiklren  to  learn,  404. 

I^orance,  Lindsley  on,  10. 
Imigination,  training  of,  407. 
Index  to  Vol.  VII.,  723. 
Infancy.    See  Children. 
Infant  schools,  origin,  380. 

methods  in,  388. 
Infisnt  training,  Raumer  on,  383. 
Instruction,  dialogic  and  lecturing,  201. 

in  large  and  small  universities,  239. 

elementary,  in  universities,  241. 

gift  of  giving,  277. 

wrong  modes  in,  383,  384. 

Pestslozzi's,  294. 

religious,  Raumer  on,  401. 

elementary.  Pestalozxi's,  675. 

languafe,  677. 

form,  678. 

geometry,  689. 

drawing,  693. 

writing,  694. 

number,  €06. 

arithmetic,  699. 
Intuition,  a  means  of  learning,  875. 

alphabet  of.  691. 
Ipswich  Grammar  School,  Woleey*a  coune  of 

for,  487.  ' 

lUlian,  Dante*s  labors  for,  490. 

Boceaeeio'a  influence  on,  433. 

Academy  della  Cnisca  on,  434. 

under  Leo  X.,  457. 
Italy,  history  of  edueatioo  in,  413. 

mediaival  ait  in,  458. 

laanioff  in,  fourCMotli  to  uxlMiitli  oentwkii  4SBL 
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FtoKhiftl  fjUcm.  Seoich.  319. 
PiMMlMiii.  Md  of,  a,  A 
hikiiM,  F.  &,  tnHlatMMM  by.  461,  160^  90O. 
Blaluaxi.  pecaliftr  power*  oi^  9tt. 

■HoUuiU  of,  9BS. 

flpraaa  oi  f  jMmd  in  Frawu,  9Bdw 

MvftiiUfcs  of  tnmri,  967. 

doMhptioa  of  ^iederer,  90. 

Boa  OQ  sebool  of.  ttX 

8ehmid*t  edition  of  works  of,  997. 

MftinMla  of  Schnid,  998. 

knndredth  birthday  of;  503. 

poUieatiom  by  and  on,  513. 

■riactjons  from,  vix. : — 
Lmmmrd  mud  €iertrud*j  519. 
Sehotl  in  Bmrnuml,  651. 
Ckrittapker  mmd  JUic*^  685. 
How  Gortrmd*  TtaeAes,  Ix^  669. 
nnniTeraary  addrawea,  703. 

influence  on  German  scboob,  503,  506. 

•neodotea  of,  510. 

kia  view  of  his  enterprise,  71S,  717. 

in  eduoatinf  the  poor,  6BR,  715. 

educational  experience  of,  671. 
pasCaloxxi  Foundation,  504,  507, 516. 
PMimreh,  434,  435. 

and  classical  learning,  498. 

eoronatiun  of,  435. 
Pflof,  Biibop  Julius,  475. 
Fhiladeipbia.  early  library  in,  969. 
Philanthroninum,  3P1,  383. 
Philelphus,  P..  441. 
Philister.  55,  163. 

Philosophieal  and  other  faculties,  933. 
Phooeties  in  teachinf,  495. 
Phrenology,  at  Halle,  74. 
Physical  education,  Raumer  on  early,  382. 

V.  di  Feltre  on.  437. 
Picket,  A.  and  J.  W.,  517. 
Pious  of  Mirandola,  440. 
Pilatui,  L.,  433. 
Plamann,  J.  E.,  memoir,  300. 

work  on  Pestaloxxi,  517. 
Plato,  studied  in  luly,  440. 
Pletho,  Gemistus,  440 
Pof^ius  Bracciolini,  443. 
Puffianus,  on  Latin,  476. 
Politianus,  A.,  445. 
Political  economy,  499. 
Poor,  education  of,  688.  715. 
P«smM— Nicholas  V.,439. 

Sylvester  II.,  416. 
Popular  education.    Stee  Education,  popular. 
Portraits— E.  Everett,  335. 

P.  Lindsley,  1. 

J.  McGill.  18a 
Prayers,  college,  340. 
Pieodau,  gymnasium,  379. 
Prisons  and  colleces,  33. 
Private  schools,  §03. 
Professional  studies,  in  university,  933. 
Professors,  and  students.  930. 
Proasia,  action  of,  on  Wartburg  festival,  9L 
Prussia,  university  overseen  in,  137. 

Pastaloxxianbm  in,  386. 

Qaadrivlum.  416. 
Qaickness  in  learning,  303. 

Ramsaner.  J.,  memoir  ot,  30L 

autobiofraphy,  517. 
Raticb.  375. 

Raomer,  K.  von,  articles  by,  47,  900, 367, 381, 401,  413, 
471. 

■nivenity  life  af^  50. 

at  Halle.  50.  68.  136. 

at  Giiciingefi.  50. 

at  Breslau,  76. 


i 


Raomer.  K.  voo,  hisiorital  labon  of,  )N8i 

aaChorities  riled  by^  49. 

works  oa  Psslaloxam  517. 
Reading,  c4eme«is  of.  679i 

bad  method.  StO. 
Raal  studies,  value  of.  99S^ 

Rev.  T.  HiU  oa,  401. 

Psetakiixi's  nwtbud,  681 
Reformatory  eduratioo.    Se»  Rdiwatioo, 
Rdigioa.    Sn  Bible :  SeeUrianwa. 

in  education,  34.  3M.  409. 

same,  Prtrarrh  on,  4S9. 

at  Halle,  331.  931 

Eivate  tutor  and,  398. 
fcumer  on.  401. 

Thomasius  on.  40K. 

use  of  8undav,  413. 
Renouncers,  16l. 
RepetituMi,  value  of,  304. 
Re«uirds  in  colleges,  33. 
Riee.  A.  H.,  addnas  by,  965. 
Rieiwnhausen.  6ML. 
Ripley,  G..  517. 
RoberTKing  of  Naples.  495. 
RostocfK,  pennalism  at,  S3. 
Rote.    See  Memorising. 
Rousseau,  on  early  training,  StH. 
Rush,  work  by,  3ji. 

Sarrobusto,  John,  416. 
Saliwcdel,  gymnasium,  379. 
Sand,  K.  L.,  103  to  134. 

authorities  on,  103. 

early  life,  103. 

stutlent  life,  105. 

diary,  105. 

at  Jena.  108. 

and  Fullenius,  111. 

murder  of  Kotaebue,  115. 

execution.  117. 

and  the  Rursohenschaft,  118. 

letter  to  his  friends,  133. 

consequences  of  crime,  194. 
Bavigny,  on  lectures,  330, 333. 
Bavonantla,  4.53. 

SekarnkorH"*  ImmI  Praftr,  198. 
Hchiller,  70. 

Bchleiermacher.  73,  SIOO. 
Cfchlingsohlangsohlorum,  833. 
Hchliissor,  ounied,  414. 
Bchmid,  J.,  9H5. 

memoir  of,  907. 
School  aga,  380. 
School-books.    See  Text-hooka. 
School  committee!,  34H. 
Sch<iolmen,  meiliB>val,  415. 

Petrarch  on,  431. 
Schools.    See  Infant  Schiiob :  Private  Hchouls. 

resisting  iinproveinetits  in,  983. 

conditions  of  gmid,  347. 

in  Massachusetts,  fiftv  years  ago,  344,  348. 

diitinrtiotii  of  rank  In,  377,  ^H. 

ancient  German,  5(13. 

German,  and  I'eslalozxi,  503. 

same,  dramas  in,  373. 
Schulpforte,  gymnasinin,  .168. 
Schultx.  overseer  of  Berlin  University,  157, 
Hchuppiiis,  H.,  371. 
Hchweinfurt,  gvmnasium,  308, 
Science.    See  Natural  Hrienee  in  Kducatl'Mi,  300. 
Srientide  academies.  336. 
Scotland.  par<»rhi«l  avstem,  319. 
Scriptures.     See  Bible. 
Sectarianism  in  education,  37. 

n<>t  in  Mer;ill  OfllMrn.  IM. 
Self-taiiffiit  men.  and  learning.  90,  3fl3. 
ShurticfT.  N.  B„  decimal  lyttem,  900. 
Sigeros.  N.,  438. 
Simultaneous  method.  670. 
Singing,  when  Ut  begin  t#«ching,  408. 
Society  of  Usefulneaa.  375. 
So^fi.    Am  Sliidaals,  soogs  oC 
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Soand.  in  elementary  teaching,  G77. 
Spelling,  nidimentf  of,  678. 
Spener,  influence  at  Halle,  331. 
St.  Francis,  college  of,  103. 
St  J.>hn*i  8choui,  Hamburg.  371. 
St.  Mark,  librarr  of.  433,  430. 
Stargaruf,  a  ichool  drama,  373. 
SUivard,  pymnatium,  217,  360,  373. 
Stef&nt,  Prof.,  7U,  8U3. 
Stipendiaries,  ezaminatioa  of,  306. 
Students,  orders  of,  56. 

traveling  for,  63. 

eummittee,  at  Tubingen,  187. 

relations  to  profesMin,  itSO. 

■ame,  llelmsUdt,  333. 

•ame,  Bavaria,  ^4. 

•ame,  Kiinigslierg,  235. 

•anio,  Kriangen,  335. 

■ongs  of,  345. 

eomtant  occupation  of.  39. 
Studies^rder  or.    See  Order  of  studies. 

Rev.  T.  Hi  IPs  article  on,  373. 
Sturm,  J.,  equality  in  school  of,  377. 

method  in  Latin,  475,  477. 

on  school  dramas,  373. 
Sunday,  use  of,  413. 
Sylveater  II.,  pope,  416. 
Systematizing,  Bacon  on,  381. 
Schweigger,  Prof.,  145. 

Teacher.    See  Instruction ;  Normal  School ;  Tutor. 

vocation  of,  36. 

training  of,  35. 

natural  science  for.  336. 

oniversity,  needs  of,  SQ7, 338. 

gifYa  of,  36,  377.  347. 

and  parents,  300. 

as  head  of  boarding-school,  308. 

of  private  school,  »)3,  304. 
Tennessee,  Dr.  Lindsley  on.    Set  Lindsley. 
Text-books,  defecU  in,  374. 

early  New  England,  337. 
Theological  education,  drama  in,  154. 

real  studies  in,  SS8. 

See  Religion. 
Theremin,  301. 
Thinking,  how  learned,  384. 
Thirty  Yean*  War,  and  schools,  367. 
Thtmiasius,  C,  374,  481. 
Thomasius,  G.,  408. 
Thorn,  gymnasium  at,  373. 
Ticknor,  G.,  article  by,  370. 

at  GOttingen,  331. 
Tileston,  Master,  344. 
Translation,  407. 
Traveling,  for  students,  63. 
Trivium.  416. 

Trotzendorf 's  school,  equality  in,  377. 
TV**  Order  of  StudiUf  373. 
Truth,  how  to  arrive  at,  710. 
Tubingen,  students*  committee  at,  187. 
TUrk,  W.  von,  517. 
Turners,  Brolau,  03,  14L 

eonversation  on,  02. 

at  Jena,  160,  1H3. 
Tutors,  private,  305. 

requisites  of.  307. 

and  parents,  308. 

United  Sutes  war  of  1813.  and  education  in,  330. 

progress  of  literature  in.  334. 
Unconditionals.    See  Follenius. 
Union,  German.    See  Bundestag. 
Univenities,  Lindslev  on,  17,  90,  98L 

proper  place  for,  33. 


Universities,  policy  and  needs  of.  137  to  199. 
dialogic  and  lecturing  systems  in,  901. 
exammations  in,  300. 
large  and  small,  236. 
how  to  choose  collections  for,  338. 
in  large  cities,  340. 
elementary  natural  science  in,  341. 
Everett  on  education  in,  330. 
German,  Raumer  on,  47,  300. 

authorities  on,  40. 

BUtistics,  1853,  51. 

nationalism  in,  52. 

LandsmannschafVen,  58. 

students*  orders,  56. 

effect  of  war  on.  79. 

G^nd*s  crime  and,  134. 

Bmndeftag  and,  139. 

Comment  at,  161. 

answers  on  Wartburg  festival,  183. 

summary  of  historv,  340. 

course  of  study,  17. 

noblemen  at,  65. 

gaming  at,  65,  66. 

See  Altdorf ;   Berlin  ;  Breslau  ;  Erlangen  ;  Giea* 
sen;    GSttingen;    Halle;    Heidelberg;    Jena; 
Leipzig;  Marburg;  Tubingen. 
of  Nashville,  10,  14  Ui  23,  39,  41, 43. 
of  McGill  College,  IPO. 
same,  organization,  193. 
same,  government  of,  106. 

Vacations,  benefit  of,  3.S0. 
Valla.  Laurentius,  443,  450,  472. 
Vattemare.  A.,  353. 
Vittorino  di  Feltre,  437. 

Wagenseil,  C,  370. 

Waldeck,  Prof.,  60. 

Wangenbeim,  von,  87. 

Wartburg  festival,  80  to  93.  108, 135,  183. 

correspondence  on,  80, 183. 

ceremonies,  H3. 

books  burned  at,  86. 

controversy  on,  87. 

W^vemment  action  on,  89. 
eimar,  action  of,  on  Wartbnrg  festival,  89. 
Weigel,  C,  his  Bible,  401. 
Wenzky,  rector,  376,  379. 
Werner,  903. 
Wesselhbft,  R^  80,  111. 
Wette.    See  De  Wette. 
Wcthersfield,  rival  to  Tali  College  at,  403. 
Winthrop.  R.  C,  address  by,  964. 
Witzleben,  von,  138,  145. 
Wolf,  Prof,  72.  303,  306,  300,  333. 

on  speaking  Latin,  482. 
Wolsey,  his  course  for  Ipswich  Grammar  School  487. 
Writing,  PesUloczi*s  method  in,  604,  6U6. 
Wurm,  on  writing  Latin,  482. 

Yale  College,  early  state.  461. 

Dummer's  invoice  of  books,  46S. 

Wethenfield  rival  of,  463. 

Berkeley*s  gift  to,  465. 
Youth's  Union.    See  Jugendbund. 

Zahn*s  Biblieal  HieUrf,  403. 
Zeller,  R.  A..  386. 

memoir,  305. 

works,  308. 
Zittau,  gymnasium,  378. 
Zotflogy,  elements  of,  944, 979,  981. 

and  botany,  analogy  of  classes,  377. 
Zichy,  Count  von,  91. 
Zurich,  instruction  of  teaclien  at,  305. 
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